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MY OWN LIFE. 


It is difficult for a man to speak long of himself without 
vaniiy; therefore I shall he short. It may he thought an 
instance of vanity that I pretend at all to write my life ; 
hut this narrative shall contain little more than the history 
of my writings ; as, indeed, almost all my life has been ^ent 
in literary pursuits and occupations. The first success of most 
of my writings was not such as to he an object of vanity. 

I was bom the 26th of April, 1711, old style, at Edin- 
hmgh. I was of a good family, both by father and mother : 
my Ether’s tamily is a branch of the Earl of Home’s, or 
Hume’s; and my ancestors had been proprietors of the 
estate which my brotlier possesses, for several generations. 
My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, President 
of the CoUege of Justice ; the title of Lord Halkeiton came 
by succession to her brother. 

My family, however, was not rich; and being myself a 
younger brother, my patrimony, according to the mode of 
my country, wivs of course very slender. My father, who 
passed for a man of parts, died when I was an infant, leaving 
mo, with an, elder brother and a sister, under the care of our 
mother, a woman of singular moiit, who, though young and 
himdsome, devoted herself entirely to the rearing and edu- 
cating of her children. I passed tibough the ordinary course 
of education with success, and was seized very early with a 
passion for literature, which has been the ruling passion 
of my life, and the groat source of my enjoyments. My 
studious disposition, my sobriety, and my industry, gave my 
Emily a notion that the law was a proper profession for mo ; 
but I found an unsurmountable aversion to every thing but 
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the pTirsuits of philosopliy and general learning ; and wliilo 
they fancied I was poring npon Yoet and Yinniits, Cicoto 
and Virgil were the authors which. I was secretly devouring. 

My very slender fortune, however, being nnsnitiiblo lo 
this plan of life, and my health being a little broken by iny 
ardent application, I was tempted, or rather forced, to make 
a very feeble trial for entering into a more active scene of 
life. In 1734 1 went to Bristol, with some recommendations 
to several merchants ; but in_a few months found tliat same 
totally unsuitable to me. 1 went over to Franco with a view 
of prosecuting my studies in a coimtry retreai. ; and I there 
laid ihat plan of hfe which I have steadily and successfully 
pursued. I resolved to make a very rigid frugality Kn])]»Iy 
my deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpamed my imUi- 
pendency, and to regard every object as contcnijitiblo, except 
the improvement of my talents in hteratm'o. 

During my retreat in France, first at Bhoims, but chiefly 
at La Fleche, in Anjou, I composed my Treatise of Iluniau 
Nature. After passmg three years very agreeably in that 
country, I came over to London in 1737. In the end of 
1738 I published my Treatise, and immediately wont down 
to my mother and my brother, who lived at his coimiry- 
house, and employed himself very judiciously and sucooss- 
fcdly in the improvement of his foitune. 

Never hterary attempt was more imfortunato than my 
Treatise of Human Nature. It fell dead-bm'n from 
without reaching such distinction as even to excite a murmur 
among the zealots. But being naturally of a dioorful and 
sanguine temper, I very soon recovered the blow, and prose- 
cuted with great ardour my studies in the arantry. In J 742 
I printed at Edinbtugh the first part of my Esssiys : the work 
was fiivourably received, and soon made mo entirely forgot 
my former disappointment. I continued with my motlier 
and brother in the country, and in that time recovered the 
knowledge of the Greek language, wliich I luul t(H) mmfh 
neglected in my early youth. 

In 1745 I received a letter from the Marquis of Aimim- 
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dale, inviting me to come and live with him in England ; I 
found, also, that the friends and family of that yotmg noble- 
man W'ere desirous of putting him under my care and 
direction, for the state of bis miud and health required it. — 
I lived with him a twelvemonth. My appomtments during 
that time made a considerable accession to my small fortune. 
I then received an invitation from G-eneral St. Clair to attend 
him as a secretary to his expedition, which was at first meant 
against Canada, but ended m an mcursion on the coast of 
France. Next year, to wit, 1747, 1 received an invitation 
from the general to attend him in the same station in his 
mihtaiy embassy to the courts of Vienna and Turin. I then 
wore the unifoim of an officer, and was introduced at these 
coiuia as aide-de-camp to the general, along with Sir Harry 
Erskine and Captain G-rant, now General Grant. These 
two years were almost the only interruptions which my 
studies hiive received durmg the course of my life : I passed 
them agi’eeably and in good company; and my appoint- 
ments, with my frugality, liad made me reach a fortune which 
1 called independent, though most of my friends were in- 
clined to smile when 1 said so : in short, I was now master 
of near a tliousand pounds. 

1 had always euteiriamed a notion, that my want of success 
in publishing the Treatise of Human Natm*e, had proceeded 
more from the maimer than the matter, and that I had been 
guilty of a very usual indiscretion, in going to the press too 
early. 1 therefore cast the first part of that work anew 
in the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, which 
was published while 1 was at Turin. But tliis piece was at 
first little more successful than the Treatise of Human 
Nature. ,On my rotirni from Italy, I had the mortification 
to tiud all England in a ferment, on account of Dr. Middle- 
ton’s Free Enquiry, while my perfonnanco was entirely 
overlooked and neglected. A now edition which had been 
publislied in London, of my Essays, moral and political, met 
not with a much bettor reception. 

Such is tiio forco of natural temper, that these disappoint- 
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ments maidd little or no impression on me. I went down in 
1749, flTid lived two years with my brother at liis country- 
house, for my mother was now dead. I there composed tho 
second part of my Essay, which I called Political Discourses, 
and also my Enq^uiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
which is another part of my treatise that I cast anew. 
Meanwhile my bookseller, A. Miller, informed me that my 
former publications (all but the unfortunate Treatise) were 
beginning to be the subject of conversation; that tho sale 
of them was gradually increasing ; and that new editions 
were demanded. Answers by Reverends and Right Re- 
verends came out two or three in a year; and I found,. by 
Dr. Warburton’s railing, that the books were beginning to 
be esteemed in good company. However, I had a fixed 
resolution, which I mdexibly maintained, never to reply to 
any body ; and not being very irascible in my temper, I 
have easily kept myself clear of all literary squabbles. 
These symptoms of a rismg reputation gave mo enoounigo- 
ment, as I was ever more disposed to see the favourable 
than the unfavourable side of things ; a turn of mind which 
it is more happy to pc«sess, than to be bom to an estate of 
ten thousand a year. 

In 1751 1 removed finm the cormtry to tho town, tho true 
scene for a man of letters. In 1752 were published at 
Edinburgh, where I then lived, my Political Discourses; tlio 
only work of mine that was successful on the first publication. 
It was well received at home and abroad. In tho same year 
was pubh^ed, in London, my Enquiry concerning tho Prin- 
dples of MoraJsj which, in my own opinion, (who ought not 
to judge on that subject,) is of all my writings, historical, 
philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best. It came 
unnoticed and unobserved into the world. 

In 1752 the Faculty of Advocates chose me their librarian ; 
an office from which I received little or no emolument, but 
which gave me the command of a large library. 1 ihon 
formed the plan of writing the History of Enghmd; but 
being frightened with the notion of con tinuing a narrative 
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througli a period of one tiioTisand seven htindred years, I 
commenced with the accession of the house of Stuart, an 
epoch when, I thought, the misrepresentations of faction 
began chiefly to take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my 
expectations of tlie success of this work. I thought that I 
was the oJily historian that had at once neglected present 
power, interest, and authority, and the cry of popular preju- 
dices; and as tire subject was suited to every capacity, I 
oxjrccted proportional applause. But miserable was my 
disappointment; I was assailed by one cry of reproach, dis- 
approl)ation, and oven detestation ; English, Scotch, and 
Irish, whig and tory, churchman and sectary, freethinker 
and religionist, patriot and courtier, united in their rage 
agiunst the man who liad presumed to shed a generous tear 
for the fate of Cliarles I. and the Earl of Strafford ; and after 
the fii’st ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still 
more mortifying, the book seemed to sink into obhvion, 
Mr. Miller told mo, that in a twelvemonth ho sold only forty- 
five copies of it. 1 scarcely, indeed, hoard of one man in the 
three kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, that could 
endure the book. I must only except tho primate of Eng- 
kud, X)r. Ifoiriug, and tho primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, 
which seem two odd exceptions. These dignified prelates 
separately sent mo a message not to bo discouraged. 

r was, however, I confess, discouraged ; and had not the 
war at tliat time boon breaking out between France and 
England, I had certainly retired to some provincial town of 
the former kingdom, have changed my name, and never 
more liavo returned to my native country. But as this 
schomo was not now practicable, and the subsequent volume 
was considerably advanced, I resolved to pick up courage 
and to porsovore. 

In ihis interval I published at London my Natural History 
of Ilcligion, along witli some other small pieces ; its public 
entry was luthor obscui’e, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote 
a pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal petulance, arro- 
gauco, and scurrility, which distinguidi the 'Warburtonian 
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Bchool. This pamphlet gave me some consolation for tho 
otherwise indifferent reception of my performance. 

In 1756, two years after the fall of the first volume, was 
published the second volume of my History, containing the 
period from the death of Charles I. till the Revolution. This 
performance happened to give less displeasure to th.e whigs, 
and was better received. It not only rose itself, but helped 
to buoy up its unfortunate brother. 

But though I had been taught by experience, that the 
whig parly were in possession of bestowing all places, both 
in the state and in literature, I was so little inclined to yield 
to their senseless clamour, that in above a hundred altera- 
tions, which farther study, readmg, or reflection, engaged 
me to make in the reigns of the two first Stuaiis, I have 
made all of theminvanably to the tory side. It is ridiculous 
to consider the English constitution Wore that period as a 
regular plan of liberty. 

In 1759 I published my History of the House of Tudor. 
The clamour against this performance was almost equal to 
that against the History of the two first Stuarts. Tho reign 
of Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious. But I was now 
callous against the impressions of public foUy, and continued 
very peaceably and contentedly in my retreat at Edinburgh, 
to finish, in two volumes, the more early part of the English 
History, which I gave to the public in 1761, with tolerable, 
and but tolerable, success. 

But notwithstanding this variety of wiads and seasons to 
which my, writings had been exposed, they had still booti 
making such advances, that the copy-money given mo by 
the booksellers much exceeded any thing formerly known in 
England : I was become not only independent but opulent. 
I retired to my native country of Scotland, determined never 
more to set my foot out of it ; and retainmg tho sji-tisfaction 
of never having preferred a request to one great man, or 
even making advances of ftiendship to any of them. As I 
was now turned of fi%, I thought of passing aU tlio rest of 
my life in this philosophical manner, when I received, in 
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1763, an invitation from the Earl of Hertford, with whom I 
was not in the least acquainted, to attend him on his emba^y 
to Paris, with a near project of bemg appointed secretary 
to the mhassy ; and, in the meanwhile, of performing the 
functions of that office. This offer, however invitmg, I at 
first dodined, both because I was reluctant to begin con- 
nexions with the great, and because I was afi.-aid that the 
civilities and gay company of Paris would prove disagreeable 
to a person of my age and humour : but on his lordship’s 
repeating the invitation, I accepted of it. I have every 
roiison, both of pleasure and interest, to think myself happy 
in my connexions with that nobleman, as well as afterwards 
with his brother General Conway. 

Those who have not seen the strange effects of modes will 
never imagine tlie reception I met with at Paris, from men 
and women of all ranks and stations. The more I resiled 
from their excessive civilities, the more I was loaded with 
them. There is, however, a real satisfaction in living at 
Paris, from the great number of sensible, knowing, and polite 
company with which that city abounds above all places in 
the miiverse. I thought once of settling there for life. 

X was appointed secretary to the embassy ; and in summer, 
1765, Lord Hertford left me, being appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. I was clvarg$ d’affaires till the arrival of 
tlio Duke of Richmond, towards the end of the year. In the 
beginning of 1766 I left Paris, and next summer wont to 
Edinburgh, with the same view as formerly of burying 
myself iu a philosophical retreat. I returned to tliat place, 
not richer, but with much more money, and a much larger 
income, by means of Lord Hertford’s friendship, than I left 
it ; and I was desirous of trying what superfluity could pro- 
duce, as I had foimerly made an experiment of a competency. 
But in 1767 I received from Mr. Conway an invitation to 
bo midor-secretary ; and this invitation, both the character 
of tlio person, and my connexions with Lord Hertford, pre- 
vented me from declining. I returned to Edinburgh in 
1769, very opulent, (for I possessed a revenue of lOOOZ. a 
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year,) tealthy, and, thoTigli some'wliat stricken in years, witk 
the prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the 
increase of my reputation. 

In spring, 1775, I was struck with a disorder in my 
bowels, which at first gave me no alarm, hut lias since, as I 
apprehend it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon 
upon a speedy dissolution. I have suffered very little pain 
from my disorder ; and what is more strange, have, notwith- 
standing the great decline of my person, never suffered a 
moment’s abatement of my spirits; insomuch that were I 
to name a period of my life which I should most choose to 
pass over again, I might be tempted to point to this later 
period. I possess the same ardour as ever in study, and the 
same gaiety in company. I consider, besides, tliat a man of 
sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities ; 
and though I see many symptoms of my hterary reputation’s 
breaking out at last with additional lustre, I know that I 
could have but few years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be 
more detached from He than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. I am, 
or rather was, (for that is the slyle I must now use in speak- 
ing of myself, which emboldens me the more to speak my 
sentiments) — I was, I say, a man of mild dispositon, of com- 
mand of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, 
capable of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my passions. Even my love of 
literary fame, my ruling passion, never soured my tom])or, 
notwiihstandmg my frequent disappointments. My coiujiany 
was not unacceptable to the yormg and careless, as well as 
to the studious and literary; and as I took a particular 
pleasure in the company of modest women, I had no reason 
to be displeased with the reception I met wiili from tliom. 
In a word, though most men, anywise eminent, have found 
reason to complain of calumny, I never was touched, or oven 
attacked, by her baleful tooth; and though I wantonly 
exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religious 
fections, they seemed to be disarmed in my behalf of their 
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■wonted fury. My friends never liad occasion -to vindicate 
any one circumstance of my character and conduct : not but 
that the zealots, we may well suppose, would have been glad 
to invent and propagate any story to my disadvantage, but 
they could never find any which, they thought would wear 
the face of probability. I cannot say there is no vanity in 
making this funeral oration of myself ; but I hope it is not a 
misplaced one ; and this is a matter of fact which is easily 
cleared and ascertained. 

Apnl 18 , 1776 . 
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FAOH 

ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 


TO 

WILLIAM STEAHAN, Esq. 


Kukaldy, Fifeslur(^ Nov. 9, 1776. 

DeabSib, 

It is with a real, though a very melancholy pleasure, that 1 
sit down to give you some account of tho behaviour of our lato 
excellent fnend, Mr. Hume, during his last illness. 

Though m hw own judgment his disease was mortal and incurable, 
yet he allowed himself to be prevailed upon, by the entreaty of 
his friends, to try what might be the effects of a long journey. A 
few days before he set out, he wrote that account of his own life, 
which, together with his other papers, he has left to your care. My 
account, ^erefore, shall b^gin wheie his ends. 

He set out for London towards the end of April, and at Morpeth 
met with Mr John Home, and myself, who had both come down 
from London on purpose to see bin, expecting to have found him 
at Edmbuigh. Mr. Home returned with him, and attended him, 
dunng the whole of his stay in England, with that care and attention 
which might be expected from a temper so perfectly friendly and 
affectionate. As I had written to my mother that she might expect 
me in Scotland, I was under the necessity of continuing my jounuiy. 
His disease seemed to yield to exercise and diango of air, and when 
he arrived in London, he was apparently m much bettor health than 
when he left Edinburgh. He was advised to go to Lath to drink 
the waters, which appeared for some time to have so good an effect 
upon him, that even he himself began to entertain, what ho was not 
apt to do, a better opimon of his own health. His symptoms, hew* 
ever, soon returned vnth their usual violence, and from that moment 
he gave up all thoughts of recovery, but submitted willi tho utmost 
cheerfulness, and the most perfect complacency, and rosignation. 
Upon his return to Edinburgh, though he found himsoU* much 
weaker, yet his cheerfulness never abated, and ho continued to divert 
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himsolf, as usual, 'with correcting his ovm works for a new edition, 
'With reading hooks of amusement, 'with the conversation of his 
iriouds, and sometimes in the evening with a party at his favounte 
gtime of whisi His cheerfulness was so great, and his conversation 
and amusements ran so much m their usual strain, that, notwith- 
standing all biid symptoms, many people could not beheve he was 
dying. “ I diall tell your friend. Colonel Edmonstone,” said Doctor 
Dundas to him one day, “that I left you much better, and in a 
fair way of recovery.” “ Doctor,” said ho, “ as I believe you would 
net choose to tell any tiling but the truth, you had better tell him, 
that I am dying as fast as my enemies, if I have any, could 'wish, and 
as easily and chooifrilly as my best friends could desire.” Colonel 
Eibnonstono soon afterwards came to see him, and take leave of 
him ; and on his way home he could not forbear 'writing him a 
l(>ttor, bidding him once more an eternal adieu, and applying to 
him, os to a dying man, the beautiful French verses in which the 
Abbd Chaulieu, in expectation of his own death, laments his ap- 
proaching separation from his friend the Marquis do la Fare. IVfr. 
Hume’s maguonimity and firmness were such, tliat liis most affec- 
tionate friends know that they hazaided nothing in talking or writing 
to him as to a dying man, and that, so far from being hurt by 
this fionknoBS, ho was rather pleased and flattered by it. 1 happened 
to come into his room while he was reading this letter, which he hod 
just received, and which he immediately showed me. I told him, 
tliat though I was sensible how very much he was weakened, and 
tliat appearances were in many respects very bad, yet his cheerful- 
ness was still so great, fke ^int of life seemed still to bo so very 
strong in him, that I could not help entertaining some faint hopes. 
He answered, “Yom* hopes ore grotmdless. An habitual diarrhoea 
of moro than a year’s standing would be a very bad disease at any 
age : at my ago it is a mortal one. When I He down in the evening 
I fool myseK weaker than when I rose in the moming, and when I 
rise in the moming weaker than when I lay do-wn m the evening. I 
am sensible, besides, that some of my vital parts are affected, so 
tliat I must soon die.” “Well,” said I, “if it must be so, you have 
at least the satisfaction of leaving all your friends, your 'brothei^s 
family in particular, in groat prosperity.” He said that he felt that 
Hutisfaebion so sensibly, that when he was reading, a few days before, 
Lucian’s Diolcguos of the Dead, among all the excuses which are 
alleged to Charon for not entering readEy into his boat, ho could not 
find one that fitted him; ho hed no honso to flmsh, he had no 
daughter to provide for, he had no enemies upon whom he wished to 
revenge himsdf. “ I could not woU imagine,” said ho, “ what excuse 
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X could loake to Gharon ia order to obtain, a little delay. I have 
done every thing of consequence wbicdt X ever meant to do, and I 
conld at no time expect to leave my rdations and friends in a better 
situation than that in which I am now hkely to leave them : I 
therefore have all reason to die contented.” He then diverted 
himself with inventing several jocular excuses, whicb be supposed be 
might make to Charon, and with imagining the very surly answers 
whicb it might suit the character of Charon to return to thorn. 
“Upon further consideration,” said h^ “I thought I might say to 
him, ‘ Good Charon, I have been correcting my works for a new 
edition. Allow me a little tune, that I may see bow the pubbc 
receives the alterations. But Charon would answer, ‘When you 
have seen the effect of these, yon wiU be for makmg other altera- 
tions. There will be no end of such excuses; so, honest fiiond, 
please step into the boat ’ But I might still urge, * Have a btUe 
patience, good Charon, I have been endeavouring to open the oyos 
of the public. If I bve a few years longer, I may have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the downfall of some of the prevaibng systems of 
superstition.’ But Charon would then lose all temper and decency 
— * You loitering rogue, that will not happen these many hundred 
years. Do you fancy I wiU grant you a lease for so long a term? 
Get mto the boat this instant, you lazy, loitering rogue.’ ” 

But though Mr. Hume always talked of his approaching dissolution 
with great cheerfulness, he never affected to make any parade of 
his magnanimity. He never mentioned the subject, but when tho 
conversation naturally led to it, and never dwelt longer upon it than 
the course of the conversation happened to require. It was a subject, 
indeed, which occurred pretty frequently, in consequence of the 
inquiries which his Mends, who came to see him, naturally made 
concerning the state of his health. The conversation wliich I men- 
tioned above!, and which passed on Thursday the 8th of August, was 
the last, except one, that I ever had with him. He liad now become 
so very weak, that the company of his most intimate Mends fatigued 
him; for his cheerMuess was still so great, his complaisance and 
social disposition were stiU so entire, that when any friend was with 
him, he could not help talking more, and with greater exertion, timn 
suited the weakness of his body. At his own desire, therefore, I 
agreed to leave Edinburgh, where I was staying partly upon his 
account, and returned to my mother’s house here, at Eirkaldy, upon 
condition that he would send for me whenever he wished to see me ; 
the physician who saw him most frequently, Dr. Black, undertaking 
in the mean time to write me occasionally an account of iho state 
of his health. 
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On the 22nd of August, the doctor wrote me the following letter ; 

“ Since my last, Mr. Hume has passed his time pretty easily, hut 
is much weaker. He sits up, goes down staiis once a day, and 
amuses himself with readmg, but seldom sees any body. He finds, 
that the conversation of his most mtimate friends fatigues and 
oppresses him ; and it is happy that he does not need it, for he is 
quite free from anxiety, impatience, or low spuits, and passes his 
time very well with the assistance of amusmg books.” 


I received the day after a letter from Mr. Hume bimaftlf^ of which 
the following is an extract : 


„ “ Ediabmgh, Aug. 23, 1776. 

“ Mr DBAitEST Friend, 

“ I am obliged to make use of my nephew’s hand in writing 
to you, as I do not rise to-day. 


* 

* 


'* 

* 


« 


“I go veiy fast to decline, and last night had a small fever, which 
I hoped might put a quicker period to this tedious illness; but 
imluckily it has in a great measure gone off. I cannot submit to 
your coming over hero on my account, as it is possible for me to see 
you so small a part of the day; but Dr. Black can better inform 
you concerning the degree of strength which may from timo to time 
remain with me. 

"Adieu, &c." 


IThree days after, I received the following letter from Dr. Black: , 
^ „ “ Edinbuigli, Monday, Aug. 26, 1776. 

“Dear Sir, 

" Yesterday, about four o’clock; afternoon, Mr. Hume expired. 
The near approach of his death became evident in the night between 
Thursday and Fnday, when his disease became excessive, and soon 
weaken^ him so much, that he could no longer nee out of his bed. 
He continued to the last perfectly sensible, and free from much pm'n 
or feelings of distress. He never dropped the smallest expression of 
impatience ; but when he had occasion to speak to the people about 
him, always did it with affection and tenderness. I thought it 
improper to write to bring you over, especially as I heard that he 
had dictated a letter to you, desiring you not to come. When he 
became very weak, it cost him an effort to qieak, and he died in 
such a happy composure of mind that nothing could exceed it.” 

Thus died emr most excellent and never "to bo foigotten friend; 
concerning whose philosophical opinions men will no doubt judge 
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yariously, every one approving or condemning them according as 
they happen to coincide or disagree "with his own ; but concerning 
whose character and conduct there can scarce be a difference of 
opinion. His temper, indeed, seemed to be more happily balanced, 
if I may be allowed such an expression, than that perhaps of any 
other man I have ever known. Even in the lowest state of his 
fortune, his great and necessary frugality never hindered him from 
exercising, upon proper occasions, acts both of charity and generosity. 
It was a frugality founded not upon avarice but upon the love of 
independency. The extreme gentleness of his nature never weakened 
either the firmness of his mind, or the steadiness of his resolutions. 
His constant pleasantry was the genuine effusion of good-nature and 
good-humour, .tempered with delicacy and modesty, and without even 
the slightest tincture of malignity, so frequently the disagreeable 
source of what is called wit in other men. It never was the meaning 
of his raillery to mortify ; and therefore, far from offending, it seldom 
failed to please and delight even those who were the objects of it. 
To his friends, who were frequently the objects of it, there was not 
perhaps one of all his great and amiable qualities which contributed 
more to endear his conversation. And that gaiety of temper, so 
agreeable in society, but which is so often accompanied with frivolous 
and superficial qualities, was in him certainly attended with the most 
severe application, the most extensive learning, the greatest depth 
of thought, and a capacity in every respect the most comprehensive. 
Upon llie whole, I have always considered him, both in his lifetime 
and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a per- 
fectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailty 
will permit. 

' I ever am, dear Sir, 



ADAM SMITH. 
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TiiJi Biutons — ItoMANri —Saxons — The IlEPTAiioiiy — The Kinoeom oe Kent— 
OV NoUTULMliLllL \ND — OP EaST ANOLIA — OP MSttOU — OP ISSSBX — OP SeS^EX — UP 
Wj6iSEA. 

Tub curiotsity, ontertainod by all civilized nations, of inquir- 
ing into tlio exploits and adventures of their ancestors, 
commonly excites a regiot that the history of remote ages 
wliould always he so much involved m obscurity, 
imccitamty, and contradiction. Ingenious men, 
possessed of leisure, arc apt to push their researches beyond 
• the poiiod in which hteraiy monuments are ftamed or pre- 
served ; without reflecting that the history of past events 
is inuncdiatcly lost or disfigured when intrusted to memory 
and oml tradition; and that the adventures of barbarous 
nations, oven if they were recorded, could afiord little or no 
oiitertairanont to men bom in a more cultivated age. The 
convulsions of a civilized state usually compose the most 
instructive and most intorostiiig part of its history ; but the 
sudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions incident to bar- 
barians are so much guided by caprice, and terminate so 
often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the uniformity of 
their appearance ; and it is rather fortunate for letters that 
they are buried in silence and oblivion. The only cciiain 
moans by which nations can indulge their curiosity in re- 
Hcarchos concoming their remote origin, is to consider the 
iaiignage, mimnei-M, and customs of thoir ancestors, and to 
com[)aro them with those of the neighbouring nations. The 
iables winch arc commonly employed to supply the place of 
true history ought onlirely to bo disregarded; or if any ex- 
ception lio admitted to this general rule, it can only be in 
favour of the ancient Grecian fictions, which are so celebrated 
VOL. X. B 
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and so agreeable, tbat they will ever be the objects of the 
attention of mankind. Neglectmg, therefore, all traditions, 
or rather tales, conceming the more early histoiy of Britain, 
we shall only consider the state of the mhabitants as it ap- 
peared to the Romans on their invasion of this country . wo 
shall briefly run over the events which attended the conquest 
made by that empire, as bclongang moie to Roman than 
British story ; we shall hasten through the obscure and un- 
interesting period of Saxon annals : and shall insorve a move 
full narration for those times when the trutl'i is both so well 
ascertained and so complete as to promise entertainment and 
instruction to the reader. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the first inhabit- 
ants of Britain as a tribe of the (dauls or Celtoe, who peopled 
that island from the neighbouring continent. Their language 
was the same , their manners, their government, their super- 
stition, vanedonly by those small dlfferonces, which time or 
communication with the bordenng nations must uecessaiily 
introduce. The inhabitants of Gaul, especially in those paifs 
which lie contiguous to Italy, had acquired, from a com- 
merce with their southern neighbours, some refinement in 
the arts, which gradually diffused themselves northwards, 
and spread but a very faint light over this island. Tlio^ 
Greek and Roman navi^tors or merchants (for there weio 
scarcely any other travmers in those ages) brought back Iho 
most shocking accounts of the ferocity of ^the people, which 
they magnified, as usual, in order to excite the admiration of 
their countrymen. The south-east parts, however, of Britain 
had already, before the age of Caesar, made the first and 
most requisite step towards a civil settlement; and the 
Britons, by tillage and agiiculture, had there increased to a 
great multitude.* The other inhabitants of the island si ill 
maintaiued themselves by pasture: they were clothed willi 
skins of beasts. They dwelt in huts, which they roared in 
the forests and marshes, with which the countiy was 
covered : they shifted easily their liabitation, when aetualod 
either by the hopes of plunder, or the fear of an enemy : the 
convenience of feeding their cattle was even a sulficicnt 
motive for removing their seats : and as they were ignoiant 
of all the refinement of Hfo, their wants and their possosHions 
were equally scanty and limited. 

The Britons were divided into many small nations or 

* Ofiesar, lib t. 
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trilios ; and being a militaiy people, whose solo propei’ty was 
tlieir arms and tboir cattle, it was impossible, after they had 
acquired a lehsh for hberty, lor their pimces or chieftains to 
establish any despotic authority over them. Their govern- 
ments, though monarcliical,’’ were free, as well as those of all 
tlie Celtic nations ; and the common people seem oven to 
have enjoyed more liberty among them*' than among the 
nations of Graul,'* from whom they wore descended. Each 
state was divided into factions within itself . ® it was agitated 
witli jealousy or animosity against the neiglibourmg states 
and while the arts of ])oaeo were yet unknown, wais were 
the chief occupation, and foimcd the chief object of ambition 
among the iioople. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most consider- 
able pints of their government; and the Druids, who were 
their priests, possessed great authority among them. Besides 
ministering at the altar, and directing all religious duties, 
they presided over the education of youth ; they enjoyed an 
immunity fi’om wars and taxes; they possessed both the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction , they decided all contioversies 
among states as well as among piivato persons, and whoevm' 
refused to submit to tlieir decree was exposed to the most 
severe penalties. The sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against him : ho was forbidden access to the sacri- 
fices or public worship : ho was debarred all intercoinso with 
Ills fellow-citissens, oven in the common affairs of life . his 
company was universally shunned, as profane and dangerous. 
Ho was refused the protection of law and death itself be- 
came an acceptable relief from the misery and iiifamy to- 
which ho was exposed. Thus, the l>ands of govoriuuont, 
which wore naturally loose among that nido and turbulent 
people, were haiipily aiiTolioiiited by the teiTors of their 
siijicretition. 

No sqieeics of suporsi-ition was ever more ternble than that 
of the Dniids. Besides the severe iionaltios, which it was in 
the power of the ecclesiastics to inflict in this world, they 
inculcated the otonial tmnsmigratiou of souls; and thereby 
cxhiiidod their authority as far as the fears of their timorous 
votaries. They practised tlioir rites in dark gi-oves or other 
secret rocossos ; * and in order to throw a groaler mystery 

<• lliod. Hi(* lib. 4. Mola, lib. 3, oap. 6, SlroH lil>. 4 ‘ Dion Oassln?, lib. 75. 

** Ocoaar, Ub 0. « Tacit Agr. ‘ OtCStir, hb, 0, Btrubo, Ub, 

« PJUiu lib, 12 cap. 1 
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over their religion, they communicated their doctrines only 
to the initiated, and strictly forbad the committing of them 
to writog, lest they should at any time be exposed to the 
exammation of the profane vulgar. Human s<icrificos were 
practised among them the spoils of war were often devoted 
to their divinities ; and they punished with the seveiest tor- 
tures whoever dared to secrete any jiart of tlio consecrated 
offering • these tieasures they kept in woods and forests, 
secured by no other guard than the terrors of then* rehgion; 
and this steady conquest over human avidity may be re- 
garded as more signal than their piompting men to the most 
extraordinary and most violent efforts. No idolatrous wor- 
sliip ever attamed such an ascendant over mankind as thal 
of the ancient Grauls and Biitons ; and tlie Homans, aflei 
their conquest, finding it impossible to reconcile those nations 
to the lav’-s and institutions of their masters, wliile it maiii- 
tamed its authority, weio at last obliged to abolish it by 
penal statutes ; a violence which had never, in any othei 
instance, been practised by those tolerating concpiorois.' 

The Bntons had long remained in this rude but indopen- 
Th»Ro- dent state, when Ciesar, having oveiTun all Gam by 
his victories, first cast his eye on their island. He 
was not allured either by its riches or its renown ; but being 
ambitious of canying the Roman aims into a new world, 
then mostly unknown, he took advantage of a short interval 
m his Gaulic wars, and made an invasion on Bntain. TIk' 
natives, informed of his intention, were sensible of the un- 
equal contest, and endeavoured to appease him by submis- 
sions, which, however, retarded not the execution of liis do- 


AnnoAnte sigii. After somo rcsistauce, he landed, as is supiiosed, 
t'- 55 at Deal ; and having obtained several advantages ovei 
the Britons, and obliged them to promise hostages ibr their 
future obedience, he was constrained, by the necessity of his 
affairs, and the approach of winter, to withdiaw his ibrcos 
into Gaul. The Bntons, relieved from the ’terror of Ins 
arms, neglected the iieifomianco of their stipulations; and 
that haught]^ conqueror resolved next sumiuor to chastise 
them for tliis bieach of treaty. Ho landed with a greater 
force ; and though he found a more regular* resistance from 
the Britons, who had united under Oassivolaunus, one of 
their i)etty pnneos, he’ discomfited them in every a(;tion. 
He advanced mto tlio country ; passed the Tliamos in the 


c.iisar, hb C. 
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face of the enemy ; took and burned the capital of Cassi- 
velaunus ; estabhshed his ally, Mandubratius, m the sove- 
leignty of the Tnnobantes ; and having obliged the inhabit- 
ants to make him new submissions, he again returned with 
his army into Gaul, and loft the authority of the Romans 
more nominal than real in this island. 

The cml wars which ensued, and which prepared the way 
for the establishment of monarchy in Rome, saved the 
Britons from that yoke wliich was ready to be imposed upon 
them Augustus, the successor of Cassar, content with the 
victory obtained over the liberties of his own country, was 
little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign wars; and 
being apprehensive lost the same unlimited extent of domi- 
nion, which had subverted the repnbhe, might also over- 
whelm the empire, he recommended it to his successors never 
to enlarge the torntories of the Romans. Tiberius, jealous 
of tlio fame which might he acquired by his generals, made 
tliis advice of Augustus a pretence for his inactivity The 
mad sallies of Caligula, in which he menaced Britain with 
an mvasioii, served only to expose himself and the empire to 
ridicule . and the Britons had now, during almost a century, 
enjoyed their hberty uiunolested ; when the Romans, in tlio 
reign of Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing them 
under their dominion. Without seebng any more justifiable 
reasons of hostihty than wore employed by the late Eu- 
ropeaiis in subjecting the Africans and Amencans, they 
sent over an anny under the command of Plautius, an able 
general, who gained some victonos, and made a considerable 
progress iu subduing the inhabitants. Claudius himself, find- 
ing mattoi's Hufiicicntly prepared for his reception, made a 
journey into Bntahi, and received the submission of Bevoral 
British states, the Cantu, Atrebatcs,Rcgni, and Trinobantes, 
who inhabited the south-east nai'ts of the island, and whom 
tlieir possessions and more cultivated manner of life rendered 
Avilling to purchase peace at the expense of their liberty. 
The other Britons, under the command of Caractacus, still 
maintained an obstinate resistance, and the Romans made 
little }>rogi’ess against them, till Ostorius Sca]»ula was sent 
over to command their aimies. Tlu’s general advanced ^ 
the Roman conquests over the Britons ; pierced into 
the coiuitry of the Silures, a wai’hke nation who inhabited the 
bonks of the 'Severn ; defeated Caractacus in a great battle ; 

^ Ttxcii Agr. 
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took him prisoner, and sent him to Eome, whore liis 
magnanimous behaviour procured him better treatment than 
tliose conquerors usually bestowed on captive princes.' 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Britons were not 
subdued ; and this island w^as re^rded by the ambitious Eo- 
^ ^ mans as a field in which mihtaiy honour might still be 

acquu'ed. Under the reign of Nero, Suetonius Pauhiins 
was invested with the command, and prepared to signalizo 
his name by victories over those barbarians. Fmding that 
the island of Mona, now Anglesey, was the chief scat of the 
Brmds, he resolved to attack it, and to subject a place which 
was the centre of their superstition, and which afforded pro- 
tection to all their baffled forces. The Bntons ondca's’ourcd 
to obstiuct his landmg on this sacred island, both by the 
force of their aims and the teirois ol their religion. The 
women and priests woie iiiteimingled with the soldieis upon 
the shore ; and luiming about with flaming toiches in their 
hands, and tossing their dishevelled hair, they stiuck gieatoi 
terror into the astomshod Eomans by their howlings, cries, 
and execrations, than the real danger from tho aimed forces 
was able to inspire. But Suetonius, exhorting lus troops to 
despise the menaces of a superstition which they despised, 
impelled them to the attack, drove the Britons off the field, 
brnmed the Druids in the same fires which those pnests had 
prepared for their captive enemies, destroyed all the conse- 
crated groves and altars ; and, having thus triumphed over 
the rehgion of tlie Britons, ho thought his future progress 
would be easy in reducing tho people to subjection. But he 
w^ disappointed in his expectations. The Britons, taldng 
advantage of his absence, wore all in arms ; and headed by 
Boadicea, Queen of tho Iceni, who had been treated in tho 
most ignominious manner by tho Eoman tnbimcs, had 
already attacked with success sevoiul settlements of their in- 
sulting conquerors, Suetonius hastened to tho protection of 
London, wliich was ah'eady a flourishing Eoman colony ; 
but ho foimd, on his arrival, tliat it would be requisite for 
the general safety to abandon that place to tho merciless 
fiiry_ of the enemy. London was reduced to ashes ; such of 
the inhabitants as remained in it wore cruelly massacred ; 
the Eomans and all strangers, to the number 0/ 70 , 000 , wein 
every where put to the sword without distinction ; and tho 
Britons, by rendering the war thus bloody, seemed deter- 

1 Taext. Ann lib. 12, 
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mined to cut off all hopes of peace or composition with the 
enemy. But this ciuelly was levonged by Suetonius in a 
great and decisive battle, wheie 80,000 of the Britons are 
said to have perished , and Boadicea herself, rather than fall 
into the hands of the enraged victor, put an end to her own 
life by poison.“ Neio soon after recalled Suetonius fiom a 
government, wheie, by sufibring and inflicting so many 
severities, he was judged improper for composing the angry 
and alaimed minds of the inhabitants. After some interval, 
Ceiealis iKiceived the command fiom Tespasian, and by his 
biavcry piopagatcd the teiror of the Homan arms. Julius 
Frontinus succeeded Ccrealis both in authority and in repu- 
tation : but the geneial who finally established the dominion 
of the Romans in tins island was Julius Agiicola, who 
governed it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
and distinguished himself in that scene of action. 

TJiis great commander foimed a regular plan for subduing 
Britain, and rendeiing tho acquisition useful to the con- 
querors. He earned his victorious arms northwards, defeated 
the Britons in eveiy encounter, pierced into the inaccessible 
forests and mountains of Caledonia, i educed oveiy state to 
subjection m tho southern part of tho island, and chased 
bolbie him all the men of fiercer and moie intractable spirits, 
who deemed war and death itself loss intolerable than servi- 
tude under the victors. Ho oven defeated them in a decisive 
action, which they fought under Galgacus, their leader ; and 
having fixed a chain of gainsons between tlie friths of Clyde 
and Forth, he thereby cut off the ruder and more barren 
paiis of the island, and secured the Roman province from 
tho incursions of tho barbaicus inhabitants.” 

During those mih’tary enterprises, he neglected not the 
arts of peace, lie introduced laws and civility among tho 
Britons, taught tliom to desho and raise all tho conveniences 
of 'life, reconciled thorn to tho Roman language and manners, 
instructed them in letters and science, and employed every 
expedient to render those chains which he had forged bolJi 
easy and agreeable to them.® The inhabitants, having ex- 
jienenced how imequal their own force was to resist that of 
tlie Romans, acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, 
and wore gradually inoorpomted as a part of that migh^ 
empire. 

This was the last durable conquest mad© hy the Eomans ; 

i » Tacit. Attn, lib. 14. ** Tacii. Agr. * Ibid# 
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and Britain, once snMued, gave no farther inquietude to the 
victor. Caledonia alone, defended by its barren mountains, 
and by the contempt which the Romans entertained for it, 
sometimes infested the more cultivated parts of the island by 
the incursions of its mhabitants. The better to secure the 
frontiers of the empire, Adrian, who visited this island, builtr 
a rampart between the river Tyne and the fiith of Solway r 
Lolhus TJrbicus, under Antonmus Pius, erected one in the 
place where Agricola had formerly established his garrison : 
Severus, who made an expedition into Britain, and eairicd 
his arms to the most northern exti-emity of it, added new 
fortifications to the wall of Adrian ; and, during the reigns 
of all the Roman emperors, such a profoxmd tranquilliLy 
prevailed in Britain, that little mention is made of the 
affairs of that island by any historian. The only incideii1.s 
which occur are some seditions or rebellions of the Roman 
legions quartered there, and some usurpations of the impenal 
dignity by the Roman governors. The natives, disaimetl, 
dispirited, and submissive, had lost all desire, and even idea, 
of their former liberty and independence. 

But the period was now come when that enormous fabric 
of the Roman empire, which had diffused slavery and oppres- 
sion, together with peace and eivihty, over so considerable a 
part of the globe, was approaching towards its final dissolu- 
tion. Italy and the centre of the empire, removed, during so 
many ages, from all concein in the wars, had entirely lost 
the mihtaiy spirit, and were peopled by an enenwated race, 
equally disposed to submit to a foreign yoke, or to tho tjuvuiny 
of their own rulers. The emperors found themselves obliged 
to recruit their legions firom the frontier provinces, where 
the genius of war, though languishmg, was not totally 
extinct; and these mercenary forces, careless of laws and 
civil institutions, established a mih'tary government, no less 
dangerous to the sovereign than to the jieoplo.- The fartlior 
progi’ess of the same disorders introduced the bordormg Uir- 
barians into the service of the Romans; and those jGerci' 
nations, having now added discipline to their native bnivc'ry, 
could no longer be restrained by the impotent ])o]icy of tl'ie 
emperors, who were accustomed to employ one in the de- 
struction of the others. Sensible of their own force, and 
allured, by the prospect of so rich a prisso, the northeni. 
barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, assailed 
at once aU the frontiers of the Roman empire ; and ha.ving 
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first satiated tlaeir avidity by pltmdor, began to think of 
fixing a settlement m the wasted provinces. The more- 
distant barbarians, who occupied the deserted habitations of 
the former, advanced m their acqmsitions, and pressed with 
their incumbent weight the Eoman state, already unequal to- 
the load which it sustained. Instead of arming the people 
in their own defence, the emperors recalled all the distant 
legions, in whom alone they could repose confidence ; and 
coUectod the whole military force for the defence of the 
capital and ccnti'e of the ompne. The necessity of self- 
pi eservation had superseded the ambition of power; and 
the ancient point of honour never to contract the hmjts of 
the empire could no longer be attended to in this desperate 
oxhomity. 

Britain by its situation was removed from the fury of these 
barbarous incursions ; and being also a remote province, not 
much valued by the Eomans, the legions which defended it 
were carried over to the protection of Italy and Gaul. But 
that province, though secured by the sea against the inroads 
of the greater tnbes of barbarians, found enemies on its 
frontiers, who took advantage of its present defenceless situa- 
tion. The Piets and Scots, who dwelt in the northern parts, 
beyond the wall of Antoninus, made incursions upon their 
peaceable and effeminate neighboma ; and besides tlie tern-* 
poraiy depredations which they committed, those combined 
nations throatoned the whole province with subjection, or, 
what the inliabitants more dreaded, with plunder and devasta- 
tion. The Piets seem to have been a tribe of the native Briti^ 
race, wlio, having been chased into the noiihem parts by 
the conquests of Agi’ioola, had there intermingled witli the 
ancient inhabifeuits : the Scots wore derived from the same 
Celtic origin, had first been established in Ireland, had mi- 
grated to the noith-wost coasts of this island, and had long 
been accustomed, as well from their old as their now seats, 
to infest the Roman province by piracy and rapine.** These 
tribes, finding their more opiuent noighboui-s exposed to- 
inviision, soon broke over the Roman wall, no longer de- 
fended by tlio Roman anus; and, though a contemptible 
enemy in themselves, met with no resistance from the unwar- 
liko inhabitants. The Britons, accustomed to have recourse 
to tlie emperors for defence as well as government, made 
supplications to Rome ; and one legion was sent over for- 

» See note [A] et the end of tlio volume. 
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tlieir protection. This force was an overmatch for the har- 
barians, repelled them invasion, routed them in every en- 
gagement, and havmg chased them into their ancient limits, 
returned in triumjih to the defence of the southern provinces 
of the empire.'^ Their letreat brought on a new mvasion 
of the enemy. The Biitons made again an application to 
Eome, and again ohtamed the assistance of a legion, Avhicli 
pioved effectual for their relief - but the Eomans, reduced to 
extremities at home, and fatigued with those distant expedi- 
tions, informed the Britons that they must no longer look to 
them for succour, exhorted them to arm in their own dofeuen, 
and urged, that as they weic now their own masteis, it 
became them to protect by their valour that independence 
wliich their ancient lords had conferred upon them.* That 
they might leave the island with the bettor grace, tlio 
Eomans assisted them in erecting anew tlio wall of Severns, 
which was built entirely of stone, and which the Britons had 
not at that time artifieei-s skilful enough to lepaii.'’ And 
having done this last good ofSce to tlie inliabitauts, tlioy bid 
a final adieu to Britain, about the year 448 ; after being 
masters of the more considerable part of it during tlio course 
of near four centuries. 

The abject Britons reg-arded fhis present of liboi-ty as filial 
The Bu- to them ; and were in no condition to put in practice 
‘ 01 ^ the prudent counsel given them by tlio Romans to 
arm in their own defence. Unaccustomed both to the perils 
of war and. to the cares of avil government, they found 
themselves incapable of forming or executing any measures 
for resisting the inoursions of me barbarians. Gratian also 
and Constantine, two Romans who had a little before assumed 
the purple in Britain, had carried over to the continent Bie 
flower of the British youth ; and having perished in their 
unsuccessM attempts on the imperial throne, had despoiled 
the island of those who, in this desperate extremity, were 
best able to defend it. The Piets and Scots, finding that the 
Ro ma n s had finally rehnquishod Britain, now regarded the 
whole as their prey, and attacked the nortlieni wall with 
redoubled forces. The Britons already subdued by theii- 
own fears, found the ramparts but a weak defence for tlioiii ; 
and deserting their station, left the country entirely open to 
the inro^s of the barbarous enemy. The invaders carried 
devastation and ruin along with them ; and exerted to tlio 

J Gfjldas. Bede, Ixb. 1, cap. 12, IW. PiacoiL * Bede, Ub, 1, cop 12. ■ Ibid. 
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utmost their native ferocity, -wliicli v'as not miLigateiii' by the 
helpless condition and submissive behaviour of the'‘anha{*' 
bitants.* The unhappy Britons had a third time recoufset 
to liome, wliich had declared its resolution for ever to aban- 
don thorn. Aetius, the patrician, sustained at that tune, by 
his valour and magnanimity, the tottering luins of the 
empire, and revived for a moment, among the degenerate 
Homans, the sjhiit as ■well as discipline of their ancestors. 
The British ambassadors carried to him the letter of their 
countrymen, which was inscribed, the Groans of the Britons. 
The tenor of the epistle was suitable to its superscription. The 
l)arharta)i% say they, on the one hand, chase us into the sea; the 
sea, on the other, throns us bach upon the barbarians; and we 
have only the hard choice left us, of penshimj by the mord or by 
the waoes.^ But Aetius, pressed by the arms of Atbla, the 
most toiriblo enemy that ever assailed the empire, had no 
leisure to attend to the complaints of allies, whom generosity 
alone could induce liim to assist.^ The Britons thus rejected 
were reduced to despair, deserted their habitations, abandoned 
tillage, and flying for protection to the forests and mpuntains, 
suftered equally from himgor and from the enemy. The 
barbarians themselves began to feel the pressure of famine 
in a country which they had ravaged ; and being harassed 
by the dispersed Britons, who had not dared to resist them 
in a body, they retreated with their spoils into their own 
country.’' 

The Britons, taking advantage of this interval, returned 
to their usual occupations ; and the favourable seasons which 
succeeded seconded their industry, made them soon forget 
their past miseries, and rostoiod to tliem great plenty of all 
the necessaries of liie. No more can bo imagined to have 
boon possessed by a people so rude, who had not, without the 
assistance of the Romans, art of masonry sufficient to raise a 
stone rampart for tlieir own defence ; yet the Monkish histo- 
rians,*- who treat of those events, complain of the luxury of 
the Britons during this period, and ascribe to that vice, not 
to their cowardice or improvident counsels, all their subse- 
quent calamities. 

The Britons, entirely occupied in tlie enjoyment of tilie 
present interval of peace, made no provision ibr resisting the 

* OUdue Bode, lib 1 Am Bovorl. p 45. ^ Oildas. Bode* Uk 1 cap. 1!?. 

Halmoebury, Ub 1, cap 1, Ann BeYorb p. 45. ^ OIm>n. Sux p* XI. edit 1C92. 

^ Am BoverL p 45 « Gildas. IXede, lib. 1. cap 14. 
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enemy, wlio, invited by tbeir former timid behaviour, soon 
threatened them with a new invasion. We are not exactly 
informed what species of civil government the Eomans on 
their departure had left among tlie Britons ; but it appears, 
probable, that the great men in the different distiicts assimiod 
a kind of regal though precarious authority ; and lived iii a 
gi’eat measure independent of each other.^ To this diaimion 
of counsels were also added the disputes of theology ; and the 
disciples of Pelagius, who was himself a native of Britain, 
having increased to a great multitude, gave alarm to the 
clergy, who seem to have been more intent on siipprossiug 
them, than on opposmg the public enemy.* Louring 
under these domestic evids, and menaced with a foreign in- 
vasion, the Britons attended only to the suggestions of their 
present fears ; and following the counsms of Yoitigei'ii, 
Prince of Dumnonium, who, though stained with eveiy vice, 
possessed the eliiof authority among them,® they simt into 
Germany a deputation to invite over the Saxons for their 
protection and assistance. 

Of all the barbarous nations, known either in aiiciout or 
TheSaiomi. times, the Gormans seem to have been tho 

most distmguished both by their manners and poli- 
tical institutions, and to have carried to the highest pitch 
the virtues of valour and love of liberty ; the only virtues 
which can have place among an uncivilized people, where 
justice and humanity are commonly neglected. Iviugly 
government, even when established among the Germans 
(for it was not universal), possessed a very limited authority ; 
and though the sovereign was usually chosen from among 
the royal family, lie was directed in every measure by the 
common consent of the nation over whom lie ])rcBido<l, Wlien 
any important affaii-s were transacted, all the warriors met. 
in arms ; the men of greatest authority employed poisuasiuii 
to engage their consent; the people expressed their a[ipvo- 
bation by rattling tbeir armonr, or tbeir dissent by luurmui s ; 
there was no necossily foi a nice scnitiny of votes among a, 
multitude, who wore usually carried witti a strong ourrent 
to one side or the other ; and the mcasuro thus suddcuily 
chosen by general agreement, was executed witli alacriiy 
and prosecuted with vigour. Even m war, the pnnet's 
governed more by example than by authority ; but in peace 

y Gilflas. XJbto, Ant But p 248. 347. • Oxldas. lll>. 1. (*ap. 17. 
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tlae civil 11111011 was in a great measure dissolved, and tlie 
inferior leaders administered justice after an independent 
manner, each, m his particular district. These were elected 
by the votes of the people in their great councils; and 
though regard was paid to nobility in the choice, their per- 
sonal quahties, chiefly their valour, procured thorn, fiom the 
suffrages of their fellow-citizens, that lionouinble but dan- 
gerous distinction. The warriors of each tribe attached 
themselves to their leader with the most devoted affection 
and most unshaken constancy. They attended him as his 
ornament in peace, as his defence in war, as his council in 
tlie administration of justice. Their constant emulation in 
niilitaiy renown dissolved not that inviolable friendship 
which they professed to tlieir chieftain and to each other : 
to die for the honour of their band was their chief ambition . 
to survive its disgrace, or tlie death of their leader, was in- 
famous. They even carried into the field their women and 
children, who adopted all the martial sentiments of the men . 
and being thus impelled by every human motive, they were 
invincible ; where they Avere not opposed either by the 
similar manneis and institutions of the neighbouring Ger- 
mans, or by Ihe superior discipline, arms, and numbers of 
the Romans.’’ 

The leaders and their military companions were maintained 
by the labour of their slaves, or by tliat of the weaker and 
less warlike ])art of the commumty, whom they defended. 
The contributions which they levied went not beyond a bare 
subsistence ; and the honours, acquired by a superior rank, 
were the only reward of their superior dangem and fatigues. 
All the refined arts of life were unknown among the Gor- 
mans : tillage itself was almost wholly neglected : they even 
seem to have Ixien anxious to prevent any improAemeiits of 
that imture ; and the leaders, bjr annually distributing anew 
all tho land among tho inhabitants of each village, kept 
them from attaching thcmselvos to particular iiossessions, or 
making such iirogres.s in agriculture as might divert tlieir 
aiteiition from military oxjioditions, the ohiof occupation of 
tho eommunity.'’ 

Q’lio Siixons had hocu for some timo regarded as one of the 
most warlilce tnhes of this fierce people, and had become tiie 
terror of the neighboiu-ing nations,'’ They had dUlused 

^ Oiipsu*, lib 6. Tttcit. do Mor Genn. « Ibid. 

^ Amm. Mtttcjoll, hb 28. Oro&itu». 
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themselves from the northern parts of Grermany and the 
Onnbrian Chersonesns, and had taken possession of all tho 
sea-coast from the month of the Rhme to Jutland; whenc'' 
they had long infested by their piracies all the eastena and 
southern parts of Britain, and the northern of Gaul.'' In 
01 del to oppose their inroads, the Romans had estabhshcd an 
officer, whom they called Count of the Sn.von shoi'e; and as 
the naval arts can flourish among a civihzed people alone, 
they seem to have been more successful m lepelhng tlu‘ 
Saxons, than any of the other barbarians by whom they 
were invaded. The dissolution of the Roman power invitutl 
them to renew their inroads ; and it was an acceptable cir- 
cumstance, that the deputies of the Britons appeared among 
them, and prompted them to undeitahe an enterpnsc, to 
which they weie of thenisclves sutficiently inclined.' 

Hengist and Horsa, two brotheis, possessed groat credit 
among the Saxons, and woio much celebiatcd both for their 
valour and nobility. They were reputed, as most of tho 
Saxon piinces, to bo sprung from Woden, who was worship- 
ped as a god among those nations, and they are said to bo 
his great grandsons a circumstance which added much to 
their authority. We shall not attempt to trace any higher 
the origin of those princes and nations. It is evident what 
fruitless labour it must be to search, in those barbarous and 
ilhterate ages, for the annals of a pieople, -when their firat 
leaders, known in any true history, were believed by them 
to be the fourth in descent from a fabulous deity, or li’om a 
man exalted by ignorance into that chaiacfcer. Tho dark 
industry of antiquaiies, led by imaginary analogies ol‘ names, 
or by uncertain traditions, would in vain attempt to pierc(‘ 
into that deep obscuiity wliich covers the reinoto history of 
those nations. 

These two brothers, observing tho otlior ])rovincc‘s of 
Gennany to be occupied by a warlike and necessitons people, 
and the rich provinces of Gaul already conquered or over- 
run by other Gorman tribes, found it easy to persuade their 
countrymen to embrace tho sole enterprise which proniisi'd 
a favoumblo oppoittinity of displaying their valour anil 
gratifying their avidity. They emliarkod their troops in 
three vessels, and about tho year 449 or 490,’' carried over 

• Amm BIftrod lib 27 cap. 7 lib. 28 cop 7 ' Will Malm p a 

B Bcdc, lib 1 cap 15 Saxon 01u<ni p, 10. N’eunius, cap U8. 

Saxon Cliromclo, p. 12. Gul Malm, p 11. IXuutington, lib, 2, p. OOD EiholwitrU. 
Bromplon, p 728, 
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1600 men, wto landed in the Isle of Thauet, and imme- 
diately marched to the defence of the Britons against the 
northern invaders. The Scots and Piets were unable to 
resist the valour of these auxiliaries ; and the Britons, ap- 
plauding their own wisdom in calling over the Saxons, 
hoped thenceforth to enjoy peace and security under the 
powerful protection of that warlike people. 

But Hengist and Horsa perceiving, from their easy victoiy 
over the Scots and Piets, with what facility they might sub- 
due the Britons themselves, who had not been able to resist 
those feeble invaders, were determined to conquer and fight 
for their own grandeur, not for the defence of their degene- 
rate allies. They sent intelligence to Saxony of the fertility 
and riches of Britain ; and represented as certain the sub- 
jection of a people so long disused to arms, who, being now 
cut off from the Eoman empire, of which they had been a 
province during so many ages, had not yet acquired any 
union among themselves, ana were destitute of all affection 
to their new liberties, and of all national attachments and 
regards.^ The vices and pusillanimity of Yortigern, the 
British leader, wmre a now ground of hope ; and the Saxons 
in G-ormany, following such agreeable prospects, soon rein- 
forced Hengist and Horsa with 6000 men, who came over 
in seventeen vessels. The Britons now began to entertain 
apprehensions of their allies, whoso numbers they found con- 
tinually augmenting ; but thought of no remedy, except a 
passive submission and connivance. This weak expeclient 
soon failed them. The Saxons sought a quanrel, by com- 
plaining that their subsidies were ill paid, and their provi- 
sions withdrawn;’' and immediately taking off the mask, 
they formed an alliance with the Piets and Scots, and pro- 
ceeded to open hostility against the Britons. 

The Britons, impelled by these violent extreinitics, and 
roused to indignation against their treacherous auxiliaries, 
were necessitated to take arms ; and having deposed A^’orti- 
gern, who had become odious from his vices, and from the 
bad event of In’s rash counsels, they put themselves under 
the command of his sou, Vortimer. They fought many 
battles with their oiiemies ; and though the victories in 
these actions be disputed between the British and Saxon 
annalists, the progress still made by the Saxons proves that 

* OliroTL Sox. p, 12. Anv. Bcvorl. p- 10, 
k Bede, lib, 3, cap. 15, NonuitiH, cap. 35, Uild iff, § 23, 
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tlie advantage was commonly on their side In one battle, 
however, fought at Eaglesmrd, now Ailsford, Hoi’sa, tho 
Saxon general, was slain, and left the sole c oTninan d over his 
countrymen in the hands of Hengist. This active general, 
continually reinforced by fresh numbers fr’om Germany, 
carried devastation into the most remote comers ef Biitain ; 
and being chiefly anxieus to spread the terror of his aims, 
he spared neither age, nor sex, nor condition, ^yherovor he 
marched with his victorious forces. The private and public 
edifices of the Bntons weie reduced to ashes : the priests 
were slaughtered on the altars by those idolatrous ravagers : 
the bishops and nobility shared tho fate of tho vulgar . tho 
people, flying to the mountains and deserts, wore intcrceptod 
4ind butchered in heaps . some were glad to accept of life 
4ind servitude under their victors : others, desertmg thoir 
native country, took shelter in the province of Armorica ; 
where, being charitably received by a people of tho siimo 
language and manners, they sottlccL in great numbers, and 
gave the coimtry tho name of Britany.^ 

The British writers assign one cause whicli facilitcatod the 
entrance of the Saxons into this island ; the love with which 
Vortigem was at first seized for Eovena, the daughter of 
Hengist, and which that aiifal warrior made use of to blind 
the eyes of tho imprudent monarch.™ Tho same historians 
add, that Yortimer died ; and that Tortigem, being restored 
to the throne, accepted of a banquet from Hengist, at Stone- 
henge, where 300 of Ins iiobihty were treacherously slaugh- 
tered, and himself detained captive.“ But those stoiics seem 
to have been invented by tho Welsh authors, in order to 
palliate the weak resistance made at fii-st by thoir country- 
men, and to accoimt for the rapid progress and licentious 
devastations of the Saxons.® 

After the death of Vortimor, Ambrosius, a Briton, Ihough 
of Eoman descent, was invested with the command over his 
countrymen, and endeavoured, not without success, to unite 
them in thoir resistance against tho Saxons. Those contests 
increased the animosity between the two nations, and roused 
the militaiy spirit of tho micient inhabitsmts, which had 
helbro been sunk into a fatal lethargy. Hengist, however, 
notwithrianding thoir oppositioiij still maintained his gi'oand 
in Biitain ; and in order to divide the forces and attention 

^ Bf dc, Id) 1 cap 15, p. 220» Gilfltts, § H* “ Nonimw, GallV lil>, 0, cap. 12. 
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of tlie natives, lie called over a new tribe of Saxons, under 
tbe command of bis brother Octa, and of Bbissa, the son of 
Octa ; and he settled them in Northmnberland. He himself 
remained in the southern parts of the island, and laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of_ Kent, comprehending the 
county of that name, Middlesex, Essex, and part of Surrey. 
He fixed his royal seat at Canterbury ; where he governed 
about forty years, and he died in or near the year 488 ; leav- 
ing his new-acquired dominions to his posterity. 

' The success of Hengist excited the avidity of the other 
northern Grermans ; and at different times, and under dif- 
ferent leaders, they flocked over in multitudes to ‘the invasion 
of this island, 'fhese conquerors were chiefly composed of 
three tribes, the Saxons, Jimgles, and Jutes, who all passed 
under the common appellation, sometimes of Saxons, some- 
times of Angles ; and speaking the same language, and being 
governed by the same institutions, they were naturally led, 
from these causes, as well as from their common interest, to 
unite themselves against the ancient inhabitants. The resist- 
ance, however, though unequal, was still maintained by the 
Britons; but became every day more feeble; and their 
calamities admitted of few intervals, till they were driven 
into Cornwall and Wales, and received protection from the 
remote situation or inaccessible mountains of those coun- 
tries. > 

The first Saxon state, after that of Kent, which was estab- 
lished in Britain, was the kingdom of South Saxony. In 
the year 477, iBlla, a Saxon chief, brought over an army 
from Germany; and landing on the southern coast, pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the neighbouring territory. The 
Britons, now armed, did not tamely abandon their posses- 
sions ; nor were they expelled, till Weated iu many battles 
by their warlike invaders. The most memorable action, 
mentioned by liistorians, is that of Meacredes Bum ; where, 
though the Saxons seem to have obtained the victory, they 
suffered' so considerable a loss, as somewhat retarded the 
progress of their conquests. But ..ffllla, reinforced by fr^ 
numbers of his countrymen, again took the field against the 
Britons, and laid siege to Andred-Ceaster, which was defended 

p Bode, lib. 1, cap. 15. , Eiihelwerd, 833. edit. Oamdcxii. Ohron. p. 13, Ann. 
Beterl. p. 78. The iubabitaats.of Kent, and the Islo of were tfatea, 'IBsiaesi 
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by the garrison and inhabitants with desperate valour.® 
The Saxons, enraged by this resistance, and by the fatignos 
and dangers which they had snslained, redoubled their efibits 
against the place, and when masters of it, put all then* 
enemies to the sword without distinction. This decisive 
advantage secured the conquests of .dSlla, who assumed the 
name oi Hng, and extended his dominion over Sussex and 
a great part of Surrey. He was stopped in his progress to 
the east by the kingdom of Kent: in that to the west by 
another tribe of Saxons, who had taken possession of tliat 
territory. 

These Saxons, from the situation of the country in which 
they settled, were called the West Saxons, and landed in the 
^ar 496, under the command of Cerdic, and of his sou 
Kenric.‘ The Britons were, by past experience, so much on 
their guard, and so well prepared to receive the enemy, that 
they gave battle to Ceidic the very day of his lauding ; 
and though vanquished, still defended, for some time, their 
liberties against the invaders. Hone of the other tubes of 
Saxons met with such vigorous resistance, or exerted such 
valour and perseverance in pushing their conquests Oerdic 
was even obliged to call for the assistance of his countiymen 
from the kingdoms of Kent and Sussex, as well as firom 
Germany, and he was thence joined by a fresh army under 
the command of Porte, and of his sons Bleda and Mcgla." 
Strengthened by these succours, he fought, in tlie year 608, 
a desperate battle with the Britons, commanded by Kazan- 
Leod, who wm victorious in the beginning of the action, and 
routed the wing in wh'ch Cerdic himself commanded ; but 
Kenric, who had prevailed in the other wing, brought 
timely assistance to nis father, and restored tho battle, which 
ended in a complete victory gained by the Saxons.'" Nazan- 
Leod perished with 6000 of his army ; but loft the Britons 
more weakened than discouraged by his death. Tho war 
still continued, though the success was commonly on tlio 
side of the Saxons, woso short swords, and close manner "of 
fighting, ^ve them great advantage over tho missile woajmns 
of the Birtons. Oerdre was not wanting to his good fortune ; 
and in order to extend his conquests, he laid siege to Mount 
Badon or Banesdowne near Bath, whither tho most obstinate 
of the discomfited Britons had retired. Tho southcim Bri- 
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tons, in this extremity, applied for assistance to Arthur, 
Prince of the Silures, whose heroic valour now sustained the 
declining fate of his country.* This is that Arthur so much 
celebrated in the songs of Thaliessin, and the other Britifsh 
hards, and whose mihtary achievements have been blended 
with so many fables, as even to give occasion for entertam- 
ing a doubt of his real existence. But poets, though they 
disfigure the most certain history by their fictions, and use 
stiange liberties with truth where they are the sole his- 
torians, as among the Britons, have commonly some founda- 
tion for their wildest exaggerations. Certain it is, that the 
siege of Badon was raised by the Britons in the year 620 ; 
and the Saxons were there discomfited in a great battle.^ 
This misfortune stopped the progi-ess of Cerdic ; but was not 
sufficient to wrest from him the conquests which he had 
aheady made. He and his son Kenric, who succeeded him, 
estabhshod the kingdom of the West Saxons, or of Wessex, 
over the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, and the 
Isle of Wight, and left their new-acquired dominions to their 
posterity. Cerdic died in 634, Kenric in 560. 

While the Saxons made this progress in the south, their 
countrymen were not less active in other quarters. In the 
year 527, a great tribe of adventurers, under several leaders, 
landed on the east coast of Britain ; and after fighting many 
battles, of which history has preserved no particular account, 
they established three new kingdoms in this island. Uffa 
assumed the title of King of the Bast Angles in 575 ; Crida 
that of Mercia in 585 ;® and Erkenwin that of East Saxony, 
or Essex, nearly about the same time, but the year is uncer- 
tain. This latter kingdom was dismembered from that of 
Kent, and comprehended Essex, Middlesex, and part of 
Hertfordshire. That of the Bast Angles, the counties of 
Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; Mercia was extended over 
all the middle counties, from the banks of the Severn to 
the frontiers of these two Idngdoms. 

The Saxons, soon after the landing of Hengist, had been 
planted in Northumberland ; but, as they met with an ob- 
stinate resistance, and made but small progress in subduing 
the inhabitants, their affairs were in so unsettled a condition, 
that none of their princes for a long timo assumed the appel- 
lation of king. At last, in 047,'* Ida, a Saxon prince of great 

* flimtiiif? h1>. 2 r Olldns, Smm Ohion. H. Hmxiing. liV. 2. 
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valour,'^ who claimed a descent, as did all the other prjincGs 
of that nation, from Woden, brought over a reinforcement 
from Germany, and enabled the Northumbrians to cairy on 
their conquests over the Britons. He entirely subdued the 
county now called Noithumberland, the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, as well as some of the south-east counties ol Scot land ; 
and he assumed the crown under the title of King of Bep- 
nicia. Nearly about the same time, iElla, another Saxon 
prince, having conquered Lancashire, and the greater part 
of Yoi'kshire, received the appellation of King of Dc'iri.' 
These two kingdoms wore united in the person of Bthilfrid, 
grandson of Ida, who marned Acca, the daughter of JElla ; 
and expelling her brother Edwin, established one of the most 
powerful of the Saxon kingdoms, by the title of Noiiihum- 
berland. How far his dominions extended into the country 
now called Scotland is uncertain ; but it cannot bo doubted, 
that all the lowlands, especially the east coast of that country, 
were peopled in a great measure from Germany ; though tlu* 
expeditions made ny the several Saxon advcntureis havo 
escaped the records of history. The language spoken in 
those countries, which is purely Saxon, is a stronger jivoof 
of this event than can be opposed by the imperfect, or rath(>r 
fabulous, annals which are obtruded on us by the Scottish 
historians. 

Thus was established, after a violent contest of near 
ThsHept- hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or sovou 
Saxon kingdoms in Britain ; and the whole southern 
part of the island, except Wales and Cornwall, had totally 
changed its inhabitants, language, customs, and political in- 
stitutions. The Britons, under the Roman dominion, had 
made' such advances towards arts and civil manners, thn.t 
they had built twenty-eight considerable cities within their 
province, besides a great number of villages* and country 
seats.* But the fierce conquerors, by whom they were noiv 
subdued, threw every thing back into ancient barbarity; 
and those few natives who were not either massacred or 
expelled their habitations, were reduced to the most abject 
slavery. None of the other northern conquerors, the Franks, 
Goths, Vandals, or Burgundians, though they overrun the 
southern provinces of the empire like a mighty torrent, made 
such devastations in the conquered territories, or wore in- 
flamed into so violent an imimosity against the ancient 
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iiihaLitants. As the Saxons came over at intervals in sepa- 
late bodies, the Britons, however at first nnwarlike, were 
tempted to make resistance; and hostilities bemg thereby 
prolonged, proved more destructive to both parties, especi- 
ally to the vanquished. The first invaders from Germany, 
instead of excluding other adventurers, who must share with 
them the spoils of the ancient inhabitants, were obliged to 
solicit fresh supplies from their own country ; and a total 
extermination of the Britons became the solo expedient for 
pi'oviding a settlement and subsistence to the new planters. 
Hence there have been found in history few conquests more 
ruinous than that of the Saxons ; and few revolutions more- 
violent than that which they introduced. 

So long as the contest was maintained with the natives, 
the several Saxon princes preserved a union of counsels and 
interests ; but after the Britons were shut up in the barren 
-counties of Cornwall and Wales, and gave no farther dis- 
turbance to the conquerors, the band of alhance was in a 
|>reat measure dissolved among the princes of the Heptarchy, 
'rhougli one prince seems still to have been allowed, or to 
have assumed, an ascendant over the whole, his authority, if 
It ought ever to bo deemed regular or legal, was extremely 
limited ; and each state acted as if it had been independent, 
and wholly sopaiate from the rest. Wars therefore, and 
revolutions and dissensions, were unavoidable among a tur- 
bulent and military people ; and these events, however intri- 
cate or confused, ought now to become the objects of our 
attention. But, added to the difficulty of carrying on at 
once the history of seven independent kingdoms, there is 
great discouragement to a w'ritcr, ansing irom the uncer- 
tainty, at least baixeuness, of the accounts transmitted to us. 
The monks, who were the only annalists during those ages, 
lived remote from public aftan-s, considered the civil trans- 
actions as entirely siibordiiiato to the ecclesiastical, and, be- 
sides partaking of the ignorance and barbarity which wore 
then universal, were strongly infected with credulity, with 
.the love of wonder, and with a propensity to imposture; 
vices almost inseparable from their profession and manner of 
life. The history of that period abounds in names, but is 
-exti'cmoly barren of events; or tlie events are related so 
much without circumstanced* and causes, that the most pro- 
ftmnd or most eloquent writer must despair of rendering 
them either instructive or entertaining to the reader. Even 
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tlie great learning and vigorous imagination of Milton sunk 
tinder tke weight ; and tins author scruples not to declare, 
that the skirmishes of kites or crows as much merited a par- 
ticular narrative, as the confused transactions and battles of 
the Saxon Hepfeirchy.® In order, however to eomtect the 
events in some tolerable measure, wo shall give a succinct 
account of the succession of kings, and of the more remark- 
able revolutions in each particular kingdom ; beginumg with 
that of Kent, which was the first established. 

Escus succeeded his father Hengist in the kingdom of 
The king- Kent; but seems not to have possessed the military 
^om of Kent, genius of that conqueror, who first made way for tho 
entrance of the Saxon arms into Britain. All tho Saxons, 
who sought either the fame of valour, or new establish- 
ments by arms, flocked to the standard of iElla, King of 
Sussex, who was carrying on successful war against tho 
Britons, and laying the foundations of a now kingdom. 
Escus was content to possess in tranquillity tho kingdom 
of Kent, which he left in 512 to his son Octa, in whoso time 
the Bast Saxons established their monarchy, and dismemliorcd 
the provinces of Essex and Middlesex from that of Kent. 
His death, after a reign of twenty-two years, made room for 
his son Hermenrio in 534, who performed nothing memor- 
able during a reign of thirty-two years, except associating 
with him his son Bthelbert in the govenimcnt, that he 
might secure the succession in his family, and provoiit such 
revolutions as are incident to a turbulent and barbarous 
monarchy. 

Ethelbert revived the reputation of his family, which had 
languished for some gonomtions The inactivity of his pre- 
decessors, and the situation of his countiy, secured fVom all 
hostility with the Biitons, seem to have much oidbebled tho 
warlike genius of tho Kentish Saxons ; and EthellHirt, in his 
first attempt to aggrandize his country, and distinguish hi» 
own name, was unsuccessful.^ He was twice discomfited in 
battle by Oeaulin, King of Wessex ; and obliged to ykdd the 
superiority in the Heptarchy to that ambitious monarch, who 
preserved no moderation in his victory, and by reducing tho 
kingdom of Sussex to subjection, excited jealousy in all tho 
other princes. An association was fomod against him ; and 
Bthelbert, intrusted with the command of the allies, gave 
him battle, and obtained a decisive victory.® Ceaulin died 
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soon after ; and Etihelbert succeeded as well to his ascendant 
among the Saxon states, as to his other ambitious projects. 
Ho reduced all the princes, except the King of Normumber- 
land, to a strict dependence upon him ; and even established 
himsolf by force on the throne of Mercia, the most extensive 
of the Saxon kingdoms. Apprehensive, however, of a dan- 
gerous league against him, like that by which he himself 
had been enabled to overthrow Ceauhn, he had the prudence 
to resign the kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, 
the sou of Crida, who had first founded that monarchy. But 
governed stiU by ambition more than by justice, he gave 
Webba possession of the crown on such conditions as ren- 
dered him little better than a tributary prince imder his 
artful benefactor. 

But the most memorable event which distinguished the 
reign of this great prince, was the introduction of the 
Chi'istian religion among the English Saxons. The super- 
stition of the Q-ermans, particularly that of the Saxons, was 
of the grossest and most barbarous land ; and being founded 
on traditional talcs leccivod from their ancostois, not reduced 
to any system, nor supported liy pohtical institutions, like 
that of the Biuids, it seems to have made little impression on 
its votaiies, and to have easily lesigned its place to the new 
doctrine promulgated to them. Woden, whom they deemed 
tire ancestor of dl their princes, was regarded as iiie god of 
war, and, by a natural consequence, became their supreme 
deity, and the chief object of their, religious worship. They 
believed that, if they obtained the fiivour of this divinity by 
their valour (for they made less account of the otlior virtues), 
they should Ix> achuitted after their death into his liall ; and, 
reposing on couches, should satiate themselves with ale from 
the skulls of their enemies whom they had slain in battle. 
Incited by tliis idea of paradise, which gratified at once the 
passion of revenge and tliat of intemperance, the ruling inch- 
nations of barbarians, they despised the dangers of wtir, and 
increased their native ferocity against the vanquished by 
their relimous prejudices. Wo know little of the other 
thoologiad tenets of the Saxons : we only learn that they 
were polytheists ; that they worshipped the sun and moon ; 
that they adored the |^od of thunder under the name of 
Thor; that tlioy had images in their temples; that they 
practised saoiificcs ; believed firmly in spoils and enchant- 
ments ; and admitted in general a system of doctrines wliich 
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they held as sacred, but which, like all other superstitions, 
must carry the air of the wildest oxti'avagance, il pio- 
pouuded to those who aie not familiarized to it fiom tlieir 
earliest infancy. 

The constant hostilities which the Saxons mainlamod 
against the Britons, would natuially indispose them for re- 
ceiving the Christian faith, when pleached to them by such 
inveterate enemies ; and perhaps the Britons, as is objected 
to them by G-ildas and Bede, were not over fond of commu- 
nicating to their ciuel invaders the doctnne of ctenial life 
and salvation. But as a civihzed people, however subdued 
by arms, stiU maintam a sensible super lority over barbai’Oiis 
and ignorant nations, all the other northern conquerois of 
Europe had been already induced to embrace the Olnisiian 
taith, which they found established in the empire ; and it 
was impossible but the Saxons, informed of tins event, must 
have regarded with some degree of veneratiou a doctiiiio 
which had acquired the ascendant over all then biethreii. 
However hmited in their auows, they could not but have 
perceived a degree of cultivation in the southern coiinlj ies 
beyond what they themselves possessed ; and it wsis natural 
for them to yield to that stipenor knowledge as well as zeal, 
by which the inhabitants of the Christian kingdoms were 
even at that time distinguished. 

But those causes might long have failed of producing any 
considerable ofiect, had not a favourable incident prepared 
the means of introducing Christianity into ICont. EtheJk'xt, 
in Ins father’s lifetime, had married Bertha, tlie only tlaughtci 
of Caribert, Eling of Paris,” one of the descendants of Clovis, 
the conqueror of Gaul ; hut before ho was admitted to this 
alliance, ho was obliged to stipulate, that the princess should 
enjoy the free exercise of her religion ; a concession not dilK- 
cuit to bo obtained fi’om the idolatrous Saxons.* llcHha 
brought over a French bishop to the court of Canterbury ; 
and being zealous for the propagation of her religion, slio 
had been very assiduous in her devotional exorcises, had 
supported the credit of her faith by an inojiroachubh' con- 
duct, and had employed every ait of insinuation and address 
to Reconcile her husband to her religious principles. Her 
populaiity in the court, and her influence over Ethel liert, 
had so well paved tiie way for tlie reception of the Cliristian 
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doctnne, that Gregory, sumamed the Great, then Eoinan 
pontiff, began to entertain hopes of effecting a project, which 
he hunselt', before he monnted the papal throne, had once 
embraced, of convei-ting the British Saxons. 

It happened that this prelate, at that time in a private 
station, had observed in the market-place of Home some 
Saxon youth exposed to sale, whom the Roman merchants, 
in their tiarlmg voyages to Bntain, had bought of their 
mercenary parents. Stnick with the beauty of their fair 
complexions and blooming countenances, Gregory asked to 
what countiy they belonged; and bemg told they were 
Angles, ho lephed tliatthey ought more properly to be deno- 
minated a7vjels : it wore a piiy tliat the pimce of darkness 
should enjoy so fair a prey, and that so beautiful a frontis- 
piece should cover a mind destitute of mtemal grace and 
lighteousness. Inquiring farther concerning the name of 
their province, he was informed that it was Deiri, a district 
of Iforthumberland : Detri I replied he, that is good I They 
are called to the mercy of God from his anger, Be ira. But 
ichat is the name of the ling of that pimince ? He was told it 
was JElla or Alla : Alleluiah, cried he : we must endeavour 
that the praises of God be sung in their country. Moved by these 
allusions, which appeared to him so happy, he determined 
to undertake himselt a mission into Bntain; and having 
obtained the pope’s approbation, he prepared for that perilous 
journey : but his pojiularity at home was so groat, that the 
Romans, unwilhng to expose Ihm to such dangers, opposed 
his desigi ; and ho was obliged, for the present, to lay aside 
all faither thoughts of executing that pious pm’pose.'' 

The controversy between the Pagans and the Christians 
was not entirely cooled in that ago ; and no iiontiff before 
Gregory, had ever can-iod to greater excess an intemperate 
zeal against the foimer rohgon. I lo had waged war with 
all the ]>recious monuments of tiie ancients, and even with 
their writings, wliich, as appeiu’s from the strain of Ins own 
wit, as well as from the stylo of his compositions, he liad not 
lasto or genius sufiScient to comprelieiid. Ambitious to dis- 
tinguish his pontificate by the conversion of the British 
Saxons, lie pitched on Augustine, a Roman monk, and sent 
him with forty associates to preach the gospel in this island. 
Those iiiiiftsionarios, tonified witli the dangers wliich might 
attend their proposing a new doctnne to so fierce a people, 

^ Bodo, lib» 2 cap. 1 Spell. Coaa p, 91< 
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of who&e language fhey were ignorant, stopped some time in 
France, and sent back Augustme to lay the hazards and 
difficultaes before the pope, and crave his peimission to desist 
from the xmdertakmg. But G-regory exhorted them to per- 
seveie in their purpose, advised them to choose some inter- 
preters from among the Franks, who still s])oko the same 
language with the Saxons and recommended them to the 
good offices of Queen Brunehaut, who had at this time 
usurped the sovereign power in France. Tins piincoss, 
though stained with eveiy vice of treacheiy and cruelty, 
either possessed or pretended great zeal for the cause ; and 
Gregory acknowledged that to her friendly assistance was, 
in a great measure, owmg the success of that undeilakuig.® 

Augustine, on his amval in Kent, in the year 597,“ found 
the danger much less than he had apprehended. Ethclbeit, 
already well disposed towards the Ohristian faith, assigned 
him a habitation m the Isle of Thanet; and soon after 
admitted him to a conference. Apprehensive, Jiowovor, lesf 
spells or enchantments might be employed agiuust bun by 
priests, who brought an unknown worship fiom a distant 
country, he had the precaution to receive them m the open 
air, where he beheved the force of their magic would bo 
more easily dissipated.® Here Augustine, by means of his 
interpreters, dehvered to him the tenets of the Olnistian 
faith, and promised him eternal joys above, and a kingdom 
in heaven, without end, if he would be persuaded to receive 
that salutary doctnne.’'’ “ Your words and promises,'’ voph'ed 
Ethelbert, “ are fair ; but because they are now and iiiioor- 
tain, I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquish the 
principles wliich I and my ancestors have so long maintained. 
You are welcome, however, to romam here in peace ; and as 
you have undertaken so long a journey, solely, as it ajipears, 
for what you believe to be for our advantage, I will snjiply 
you with all nocessan.es, and permit you to deliver your 
doctrine to my subjects.” * 

Augustine, encoui'aged by this favourable reception, and 
seeing now a prospect of success, proceeded with redoubled 
zeal to preach the gospel to the Kentish Saxons. Ho 
attracted their attention by the austerity of his manners, by 
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the severe penances to which he subjected himself, by the 
abstinence and self-denial which he practised : and havmg 
excited their wonder by a course of life which appeared so 
contrary to nature, he procured more easily their behef of 
miracles, which, it was pretended, he wrought for their con- 
version.'' Influenced by these motives, and by the declared 
favour of the com’t, numbers of the Kentish men wore bap- 
tized ; and the king himself was persuaded to submit to that 
rite of Christianity. His example had great influence with 
his subjects ; but he employed no force to bring them over 
to the new doctrine. Augustme thought proper, in the 
commencement of his mission, to assume the appearance 
of the greatest lenity. He told Ethelbert that the service 
of Christ must be entirely voluntary, and that no violence 
ought ever to be used in propagatmg so salutary a doctrine." 

The intelligence received of these spiritual conquests 
afforded great joy to the Romans ; who now exulted as much 
in those peaceM trophies, as their ancestors had ever done 
in their most sangmnaiy triumphs, and most splendid vic- 
tories. G-regory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, in which, after 
informing him that the end of the world was approaching, 
he exhorted him to display his zeal in the conversion of 
his subjects, to exert rigour against the worship of idols, 
and to build up the good work of holiness by ev&ij expe- 
dient of exhortation, terror, blandishment, or correction a 
doctrine more suitable to that age, and to the usual papal 
maxims, than tlio toleratmg principles which Augustine 
had thought it prudent to inculcate. Tlie pontiff also 
answei'od some questions which the missionary had put 
concerning the government of the new churcli of Kent. 
Besides omcr queries, which it is not material hero to relate, 
Augustine asked, ynieth&r camn-get'mam might le (flowed to 
marry? Gregory answered, that that liboidy had indeed 
been formerly granted by the Roman law ; lint tliat expe- 
rience had shown, that no issue could ever come ffom such 
marriages; and ho therefore proliibited them. Augustine 
asked, WhetJi&r a woimn2>regnant might he baptised ? Gregory 
answered that he saw no objection. How soon after t/te birth 
the child might receive baptism? It was answered. Imme- 
diately, if necessary. How soon a huSmid might have com- 
merce with his wife aftei‘ her delivery ? Not till she had given 
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suck to lier cliild : a practice to wliicli Gregory exhorts aU 
•women. How soon a man mu/ht enter the church^, or receivo the 
saci'ament^ after having had commerce with his wife'^ Jt ■was 
•replied, that unless lie had approached her without desire, 
merely for the sake of propagatmg his species, ho was not 
without sin . hut m all cases it was requisite for him, lieforo 
he entered the church, or communicated, to purge himself 
by prayer and ablution ; and he ought not, even after using 
these precautions, to participate immediately of the sacred 
duties." There are some other questions and leplics still 
more indecent and more ridiculous."' And, on the whole, it 
•appears that Gregory and his missionary, if sympatliy of 
manners have any influence, were better calculated than men 
of more refined understandings, for niakmg a progi’ess with 
the ignorant and barbarous Saxons. 

The more to lacihtate the reception of Ohnstianity, Gre- 
gory enjoined Augustine to remove the idols trom the 
heathen altars, but not to destroy the altars themselves ; be- 
•cause the people, he said, would be alluied to frequent tlie 
Ohristian worship, when they foimd it celcbiated in a place 
which they were aceustomal to revere. And as the Pagans 
practised sacrifices, and feasted with the priests on their 
•offerings, ho also exhorted the missionary to persuade them, 
on Ohristian festivals, to kill their cattle in the noighbour- 
Jiood of the church, and to indulge themselves in those cheer- 
ful entei-tamments, to which they had boon habituated.'' 
These political compliances show, that notwithstanding his 
ignorance and prejudices, he was not unacquainted ■witJi tJie 
arts of goveinmg mankind. Augustine was consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury, 'was endowed by Gregory with 
authority over all the British chui'clics, and received the pall, 
a badge of ecclesiastical honour, from Eonie.^ Gregory also 
advised him not to bo too much elated with his gUt of work- 
ing miracles;^ and as Aimistine, proud of the succi'ss of 
liis mission, seemed to tlunk hmiself entitled to extend his 
■authority over the bishops of Gaul, the pope inibrmed 
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liim, that they lay entirely ■witliont the bounds of his juns- 
dietion.® 

The marriage of Ethelbort with Bertha, and much more 
his embracing Christianity, begat a connexion of his subjects 
with the French, Italians, and other nations on the con- 
tinent, and tended to reclaim them from that gross igno- 
rance and barbarity in which all the Saxon tubes had teen 
hitherto involved.’’ Ethelbert also enacted,® with the con- 
sent of the slates of his kingdom, a body of laws, the first 
written laws promulgated by any of the northern con- 
querors; and his reign was in every respect glorious to 
himself, and beneficial to his people. He governed the 
kingdom of Kent fifty years, and dying in 616, left the 
succession to his son, Eadbald. This pnnce, seduced by a 
passion for his mother-m-law, deserted for some tune the 
Christian faith, which permitted not these incestuous mar- 
riages . his whole people immediately returned with him to 
idoktry, Laurentius, the successor of Augustme, found the 
Christian worship wholly abandoned, and was prepared to 
return to France, in order to escape the mortification of 
preaching the gospel without fnnt to the infidels. Melitus 
and Justus, who had been consecrated Bishops of London 
and Rochester, had already departed the kingdom,*’ when 
Laurentius, before ho should entirely abandon his digmty, 
made one effort to reclaim the kiug. He appeared before 
that prince, and, throwing off his vestments, showed his 
body all torn with braises and stripes, which he had re- 
ceived. Eadbald, wondering that any man should have 
dared to treat in that manner a person of his rank, was told 
by Laurentius, that ho had received this chastisement from 
St Peter, the prince of the Apostles, who had appeared to- 
him in a vision, and, severely reproving him for his inten- 
tion to desert his charge, had inflicted on him those visible 
marks of his displeasure.® Whether Eadbald was struck 
with the miracle, or influenced by some other motive, ho 
divorced himself from his mothei-in-law, and returned to 
the i)rofossion of Christianity : ^ his whole people returned 
with him. Eadbald reached not the fame or authority of 
his father, and died in 640, after a reign of twenty-five 
years, leaving two sons, Erminfred and Ercombori. 

• Boclc, l»b 1. cap. 27. ' Will. Molin p. 10. ' WilimB, Lopfos Sox, p. 13. 

^ Bodo, lib 2. dtp. 5. ® Ibid, hb. 2. cap. 0 . OIuobu Box, p. 2(5* Jligden, ub. 6* 

' Brompton, p. 73iU. 
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Ereombort, tbougb tbe younger son, by Emma, a Prendi 
princess, found means to mount tbo throne. He is colobratod 
by Bede for two exploits for establishing the fast of Lent 
in his kingdom, and for utterly extirpating idolatry, which, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of Christianity, had hitherto 
been tolerated by the two preceding monarchs Ho reigned 
twenty-four years, and left the crown to Egbert, his son, 
who reigned nine years. This prince is renowned for his 
encouragement of learning, but infamous for putting to 
death his two cousin-germans, sons of Erminfred, his uncle. 
The ecclesiastical writers praise him for bestowing on his 
sister, Domnona, some lands in the Isle of Tliauet, whore 
she founded a monastery. 

The bloody precaution of Egbert could not fix the crown 
on the head of his son, Edric. Loihairo, brother of the de- 
ceased prince, took possession of the kingdom, and, in order 
to secure the power in his family, he associated with him 
Eichard, his son, in the administration of the govornmeni. 
Edric, the dispossessed prince, had recourse to Edilwach, 
King of Sussex, for assistance, and being supported by that 
prince, fought a battle with his uncle, who was defeated and 
slain. Eichard fled into Germany, and afterwai’ds died in 
Lucca, a city of Tuscany. William of Malmesbury ascribes 
Lothaire’s bad fortune to two crimes : his concurrence in the 
murder of his cousins, and his contempt for relics.® 

Lothaire reigned eleven years ; Edric, his successor, only 
two. Upon the death of the latter, which happened in 08(5, 
Widred, his brother, obtained possession of the crown. But 
as tbe succession had been of late so much (hsjointed by 
revolutions and psuipations, fiiction began to prevail among 
the nobility, wliicb invited Oeodwalla, King of Wessex, with 
his brother, Mollo, to attack the kingdom. Those invaders 
committed great devastations in Kent; but the dcati» of 
Mollo, who was slain in a skirmish,'^ gave a tihort bresithiug- 
time to that kingdom. Widred restored the aflaini of Kent,' 
and, after a reign of thirty-two years,' loft the crown U) his 
posterity. Eadbert, Etheibert, and Alric, his doscoiulaiito, 
successivoly moiuited the tluone. After the death of the last, 
which happened in 794, the royal family of Kent wivs oxtiu- 
guisliod, ^d every factious loader who could entertain Jiopos 
of ascending the throne, tluw the state into confusion.’' 

* Will. Malm p. 11. i> lib. 5 > OUroa. Sax. i>. 62. 

^ Will. IVIaliucH, h]». 1. J p n* 
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Egbert, wlio first succeeded, reigned but two years , Cuthred, 
brother to the King of Mercia, six years ; Baldred, an ille- 
gitimate branch of the royal family, eighteen ; and, after a 
troublesome and precarious reign, he was, in the year 827 , 
expelled by Egbert, King of Wessex, who dissolved the 
Saxon Heptarchy, and umted the several kingdoms under 
liis dominion. 

Adolfiid, King of Bemicia, having married Acca, the 
daughter of .®Ua, King of Deiri, and expelled her - , 

infant brother, Edwin, had united all the countnes dom 
north of Humber into one monarchy, and acquired 
a great ascendant in the Heptarchy. He also 
spread the terror of the Saxon arms to the neighbouring 
people, and by his victories over the Scots and Piets, as 
well as Wolsli, extended on all sides the bounds of his 
dominions. Having laid siege to Chester, the Britons 
marched out with all their forces to engage him, and they 
were attended by a body of 1260 monks from the monas- 
tery of Bangor, who stood at a small distance from the 
field of battle, in order to encouiage the combatants by their 
presence and exhoitations. Adelfrid, inqmring the purpose 
of tliis unusual appearance, was told, that these priests had 
come to pray against him ; TJim are they as rrvuch our enemies^ 
said ho, as those who intend to fight against us and he im- 
mediately sent a detachment, who fell upon them, and did 
such execution, that .only fifty escaped with their hves.® 
The Britons, astonished at this event, loceived a total defeat ; 
Chester was obliged to surrender; and Adelfrid, pursuing 
his victory, made himself master of Bangor, and entirely 
demolished the monastery, a building so extensive that there 
was a mile’s distance from one gate of it to another, and it 
contained two thousand one hundi’ed monks, who are said 
to liavo been there maintained by their own labour.” 

Notwithstanding Adolfrid’s success in war, he lived in 
inquietude on account of young Edwin, whom ho had' un- 
justly dispossessed of the crown of Deiri. Tins prince, now 
grown to man’s estate, wandered from place to jilace in 
continual dan^ from tlie attempts of Adelfrid, and received 
at last protection in the court of Redwald, King of the Bast 
Angles, whore his engaging and gallant deportment pro- 
cured him general esteem and affection. Rodwald, however, 

^ Browipton, p. 770 “ Tnvcl, apud pipell, Oouc, p. 111. , 

» Bedo, 2. cap. 2. W, Muljnos. JUb. 1. cap. 
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■was strongly solicited by tbe Eng of Nortbiimberlaud to 
MU or debver -up bis guest ; neb presents were jnomisod liim 
if be would comply, and war denounced against biiu in Ciise 
of bis refusal. After rejecting several messages of tins 
Mnd, bis generosity began to yield to tbe motives of interest ; 
and be retained tbe last ambassador, till be sbonld come to 
a resolution in a case of sucb impoi-tance. Edwin, infbnned 
of bis friend’s perplexity, was yet determined at ail liazards 
to remain m East Anglia, and ■tbougbt tbat if tbe piotection 
of tbat court failed biiu, it were better to die, than prolong a 
life so much exposed to tbe persecutions of bis powerful 
rival. Tbis confidence in llodwald’s bonour and fiiendsbip, 
with bis other accomplishments, engaged tbe queen on bis 
side, and she effectually represented to her Imsband tbe 
infamy of debveiing up to certain destruction tboir royal 
guest, who bad fled to them for protection against lus cruel 
and jealous enemies.® Redwald, embracing moie generous 
resolutions, tbougbt it safest to prevent Adelfiid, belore tbat 
prmce was aware of bis intention, and to attack liiin while 
be was yet unprepared for defence. He marched suddenly 
with an army into the kingdom of Nortbuinberland, an'd 
fought a battle with Adelfrid, m which tbat monarch was 
defeated and kiUed, after avenging himself by the death of 
Regner, son of Redwald bis o'wn sons, Eanfrid, Oswald, 
and Oswy, yet infants, wore can’ied into Scotland, and 
Edwin obtained possession of tbe crown of Noilhuniherluud. 

Edwin was tbe gi-eatest prince of the Heptarchy in that 
age, and distinguished himself, both by his iulluenei' ovtw 
the other kingdoms,'^ and by tlio stn'ct execution of jnstieo in 
Ms own dominions. He reclaimed bis subjects from the 
licentious bfo to which they bad been accustomed ; and it 
was a common saying, tbat during bis reign a woman or 
child might openly cany every where a purse of gold, 
■without any danger of violence or robbery. There is a re- 
markable instance, transmitted to us, of tbo affection bonio 
him by bis servants. Ouicbolme, Eng of Wessex, was bis 
enemy, but finding himself unable to maintain open war 
against so gallant and povrorfdl a prince, he dotermiued to 
use treachery against lum, and be employed one Euuicr for 
that criminal purpose. The assassin, hairing obtained admit- 
tance by pretending to dcb’vor a message from Ouicbolme, 

® W. MaOmes 1. cap. 5 It. Hunting hb. 8. Bedo. 

> Bode, lib. 2. cap. 12, Brompton, p 781, 9 Oliron. Sox. p, 27, 
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idrew liis dagger and ruslied upon tlie king. Lilia, an ofScer 
■of bis army, seeing bis master’s danger, and having no other 
means of defence, interposed with his own body between the 
king and Burner’s dagger, which was pushed with such 
violence, that after piercing Lilia, it even wounded Edwin ; 
but before the assassin could renew his blow, he was de- 
spatched by the king’s attendants. 

The East Angles conspired against Eedwald, their king, 
and having’ put him to death, they offered them crown to 
Edwin, of whose valour and capacity they had had ex- 
perience, wlnlo ho resided among them. But Edwin, from a 
sense of gratitude towards his benefactor, obliged them to 
submit to Earpwold, the son of Bedwald ; and that prince 
preserved his authority, though on a precarious footing, 
Kinder the protection of the ITorthumbrian monarch.* 

Edwin, after his accession to the crown, married Ethel- 
burga, the daughter of Etlielbert, King of Kent. This 
princess, emulating the glory of her mother, Bertha, who 
had been the instrument for converting her husband and his 
people to Christianity, carried Paullinus, a learned bishop, 
along with her ; * and besides stipulating a toleration for the 
exercise of her own religion, which was readily granted her, 
she used oveiy reason to persuade the king to embrace it. 
Edwin, like a prudent prince, hesitated on the proposal, but 
promised to examine the foundations of that doctrine, and 
declared that, if he found them satisfactory, he was willing 
to be converted.* Accordingly, he held several conferences 
with Paullinus ; canvassed the arguments propounded with 
the wisest of his counsellors ; retired frequently from com- 
pany, in order to revolve alone that important question; 
and, after a serious and long inquiry, declared in favour of 
the Christian religion : the people soon after imitated his 
example. Besides the authority and influence of the king, 
they were moved by another striking example. Coifi, the 
high priest, being converted after a public conference with 
Paullnius, led the way in destroying the images wliich ho 
had so long worshipped, and was forward in making this 
atonement for his past idolatry.’* 

This able prince perished with his son, Osfrid, In a great 
battle which lie fought against Penda, King of Mercia, and 

* Qul, Malmes lib 3, cap. 8, ■ H. Huniinc: lib. 8 

* BewSo, 111), 2. cap. 9. ® Ibid. W. Mxdmos. lib- i* cap. 9- 

^ Bode, lib. 2 cap. 13, BromptoUf HigdeU) bb. 5, 
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Csedwalla, King of the Britons.=^ That event, which hap- 
pened in the foiiiy-eighth year of Edwin’s age, and seven- 
teenli of his reign,^ divided the monarchy of Northximher- 
land, which that prince had united in his person. Eanfnd, 
the son of Adelfrid, returned with his brothers, Oswald and 
Oswy, from Scotland, and took possession of Bernicia, his 

g aternal kingdom: Osric, Edwin’s cousin-german, estab- 
shed himself at Deiri, the inheritance of his family, but to 
which the sons of Edwin had a preferable title. Eanfrid, 
the elder surviving son, fled to Benda, by whom lio was 
treacherously slain. The younger son, Vuscfima, with Yffi, 
the grandson of Bdwm, by Osfrid, sought protection in Kent, 
and not finding themselves in safety there, retired into 
France to Kang Dagobert, where they died.' 

Osric, King of Deiri, and Eanfrid, of Bernicia, returned 
to paganism ; and the whole people seemed to have rotumod 
with them ; since Paulhnus, who was the first Archbishop 
of York, and who had converted them, thought proper to 
retire with Ethelburga, the queen dowager, into K.ent. 
Both these Northumbrian kings perished soon after, the first 
in battle against Caidwalla, the Briton ; the second by the 
treachery of that prince. Oswald, the brotlier of Ban- 
frid, of the race of Bernicia, united again the kingdom of 
Northumberland in the year 634, and restored tlie Christian 
religion in his dominions. He gained a bloody and well- 
disputed battle against Ooedwalla ; the last ^ngorous effort 
which the Britons made against the Saxons. Oswald is 
much celebrated for his sanctity and charity by tho inoukish 
historians, and they pretend that his relics wrought inirachss, 
particularly the curing of a sick horse, wliich had a]>proaohod 
th^lace of his interment.* 

He died in battle against Penda, King of Morcia, and 
was succeeded by his brother Oswy, who established himself 
in the government of the whole Northumbrian kingdom, by 
putting to death Oswin, tho son of Osric, the last king of 
the^ race of Deli'i. His son Egfrid succeeded him ; who 
perishing in battle against tho Piets, without leaving any 
children, because Adolthnd, his wife, refused to violate her 
vow of chastity, Alfred, his natural brother, actfuired posses- 
sion of the kingdom, which ho govonied for ninetcou years, 
and he left it to Osred, his son, a boy of eight yoai*s of ago. 

* Mattih, West p 114. OUion. Sox. p. 20, y W'. Malni<« U1>. L wp, 3. 

* Bode, lib. 2. cap. 20. Ibxd. lib. 3. cap 0. 
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TMs prince, after a reign of eleven years, was murdered by 
Kenred, bis kinsman, who, after enjoying the crown only a 
year, perished by a hke fate. Osric, and after him Celwulph, 
the son of Kenred, next mounted the throne, which the 
latter relinquished in the year 738, in favour of Badbert,his 
cousin-german, who, imitating his predecessor, abdicated the 
crown, and rekred into a monastery. Oswolf, son of Ead- 
bert, was slain in a sedition, a year after his accession to the 
crown ; and Mollo, who was not of the royal family, seized 
the crown. He perished by the treachery of Ailred, a 
prince of the blood ; and Ailred, having succeeded in his 
design upon the throne, was soon after expelled by his sub- 
jects. Btlielred, his successor, the son of Mollo, underwent 
a like fate. Celwold, the next king, the brother of Ailred, 
was deposed and slain by the people, and his place was filled 
by Osred, liis nephew, who, after a shoit; reign of a year, 
made way for Ethelbert, another son of Mollo, whose death 
was equally tragical with that of almost all his predecessors. 
After Ethelbert’s death an universal anarchy prevailed in 
Northumberland, and the people having, by so many fatal 
revolutions, lost all attachment to their government and 
princes, wore well prepared for subjection to a foreign yoke, 
which Egbert, Kiug of Wessex, finally imposed upon them. 

The history of this kingdom contains nothing memorable, 
except the conversion of Earpwold, the fourth king, ^he kmg- 
and great-grandson of Uifa, the founder of the aomofKait 
monarchy. The authority of Edwin, King of North- 
umberland, on whom that prince entirely depended, engaged 
him to take this step ; but soon after, ms wife, who was an 
idolatress, brought him back to her religion, and he was 
found unable to resist those allrn'ements which had seduced 
the wisest of mankind. After his death, which was violent, 
like that of most of the Saxon princes that did not early 
retire into monasteries, Sigebei’t, his successor and half 
brother, who had been educated in Franco, restored Chris- 
tianity, and introduced learning among the East Anglos, 
Some pretend that ho founded the university of Cambridge, 
or rather some schools in that place. It is almost impossime, 
and quite needless, to be more particular in rolaling the 
transactions of the lilast Anglos. What instruction or enter- 
tainment can it give the reader, to hoar a long bead-roll of 
barliaTous names, Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, Btholwald, Al- 
dulf, Elfwald, liconie, Ethebnd, Etholbori, who sucoessivelv 
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miirdored, expelled, or inherited from each other, and ob- 
scurely filled the throne of that kingdom ? Etholboi't, the 
last of these piinces, was treacherously murdered by Offa, 
King of Mercia, in the year 792, and his state was thoiice- 
forth united with that oi Offa, as we shall relate pveaeiitly. 

Mercia, the largest if not the most powerful kingdom 
The fang- Heptarchy, comprehended all thc^ middle 

(lorn of counties of England, and as its frontiers ox- 
tended to those of all the other six kingdoms, 
as well as to Wales, it received its name from that 
circumstance. Wibba, the son of Crida, founder of the 
monarchy, being placed on the throne, by Ethclbert, King 
of Kent, goveiTicd his paternal dominions by a precaiioas 
authoiity, and after his death, Ccorl, his kinsman, was, 
by the influence of tho Kentish monarch, preferred to 
his son Penda, whose turbulent character a}ipearcd dan- 
gerous to that prince, Penda was thus fifty years of age 
before he mounted the thione, and his temerity and restless 
disposition wore found nowise abated by timo, experience, or 
reflection. He engaged in continual hostilities against all 
the neighbouring states, and by his injustice and violence 
rendered himself equally odious to his own subjects and to 
strangers. Sigobert, Bgric, and Annas, three kings of East 
Anglia, jpcrislicd successively in battle against him, as did 
also Edwin and Oswald, tho two greatest princes that had 
reigned over Northumberland. At last Oswy, brother to 
Oswald, having defeated and slain him in a decisive battle, 
freed the world from this sanguinary tyrant. Poada, his son, 
mounted tho throne of Mercia in 05.5, and lived under tho 
protection of Oswy, whoso daughter he had espoused. This 
princess was educated in tho Christian faith, and she em- 
ployed her influence with success, in converting her husband 
and his subjects to that religion. I’lius the fair sex have 
had the merit of introducing tlie Ohiistian doctrine into all 
the most considerable kingdoms of tho Saxon Heptarchy. 
Peada died a violent dcafli.” His son, Wolfhero, succeeded 
to the government, and, after having reduced to dependence 
tlio kingdoms of Essex and East Anglia, he loft tho crown to 
his brother Btlielrod, who, tliough a lover of peace, showed 
himself not unfit for military enterprises. Besides making a 

^ Hugo Oandidus, p, 4, that lie '^os tioaoliciotibly juurilotod l>y lud miceu* by 
wJiofte porsimsinxi he hed emhuced Ohrisfcmuity, bat tl'w uccoimt of tho aiattiT ib fouuu 
lu that Uutoiuu alotio 
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successfal expedition into Kent, lie repulsed Egfrid, King o£ 
Northumberland, who had invaded lus dominions ; and ho 
slew in battle Elfwin, the brother of that prince. Desirous, 
however, of composing all animosities with Egfrid, he paid 
him a sum of money as a compensation for the loss of liis 
brother. After a piosperous reign of thirty years, he re- 
signed the crown to Kendred, son of Wolf here, and retired 
into the monastery of Bardney.® Kendred returned the 
present of the crown to Ceolred, the son of Ethelred, and 
making a pilgi image to Borne, passed his life there in 
penance and devotion. The place of Ceolred was supphed 
by Ethelbald, great-grand-nephew to Penda, by Alwy, his 
brother ; and this prince, being slain in a mutiny, was suc- 
ceeded by Olfa, who was a degree more remote from Penda, 
by Eawa, another brother. 

This prince, wlio mounted the throne in 755, had some 
great qualities, and was successful in his warlike enterprises 
against Lothaire, King of Kent, and Kenwulph, Kang of 
Wessex. He defeated the former in a bloody battle at 
Otford upon the Darent, and reduced his kingdom to a state 
of dependence : he gained a victory over the latter at Ben- 
sington in Oxfordshire ; and conquering that county, together 
with that of Gloucester, annexed both to his doimnions. But 
all these successes wore stained by his treacherous murder of 
Ethelbort, King of the East Angles, and his violent seizing 
of that kingdom. Tliis young prince, who is said to have 
possessed great merit, had paid lus addresses to Elfnda, the 
daughter of Offa, and was invited with all his retinue to 
Hereford, in order to solcmnizo the nuptials. Amidst the 
joy and festivity of these enteitainments, ho was seized by 
OfiPa, and secretly beheaded ; and though Elfrida, who al>- 
horred her father’s treachery, hud time to give warning to 
the East Anglian nobility, who escaped into their own 
country, Offa, having extinguished the royal family, suc- 
ceeded in his design of subduing that langdom.® The 
perfidious prince, desirous of re-establishing his character 
111 the world, and perhaps of appeasing the reinorHca of his 
own conscience, paid great court to the clergy, and jaractisod 
all the monkish devotion so much esteemed in that ignorant 
and superstitious ago. He gave the tenth of his goods to 
the church bestowed rich donations on' the catlicdral of 

e Bc<lc, hb, f), ^ OhroTK. B<ix, p. !>0 *' Biomptow, p. 760, 751, 762. 

^ CuiKh p liOS Biomptoii, p 770 
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Hereford, and even made a pilgrimage to Eome, whore liia 
great power and riches could not fail of procuring him the 
papal absolution. The better to ingratiate himself with the 
sovereign pontiff, he engaged to pay him a yearly donation 
for tlie support of an English college at Romo ; ® and in 
order to raise the sum, he imposed the tax of a penny on each 
house possessed of thirty pence a year. This imposition 
being afterwards levied on all England, was commonly 
denominated Peter’s Pence t’* and though conferred at first 
as a gift, was afterwards claimed as a tribute by the Roman 
pontiff. Carrying his hypocrisy still farther, Ofta, feigning 
to be diiected by a vision from heaven, discovori'd at 
Terulam the relics of St. Alban, the martyr, and endowed a 
magnificent monastery in that place. Moved by all these 
acts of piety, Malmesbury, one of the best of the old EugliHli 
historians, declares himself at a loss to determine'' whether 
the merits or crimes of this prince preponderated. Ollii died 
after a reign of thirty^nine years, in 794.' 

This prince was become so considerable ni the Heptarchy, 
that the Emperor Charlemagne entered into an alliance and 
friendship with liim ; a circumstance winch did honour to 
Offa, as distant princes at that time had usually little com- 
munication with each other. That emperor being a gi*eat 
lover of learning and learned men, in an age very banun of 
that ornament, Offa, at his desire, sent him over Alenin, a 
clergyman, much celebrated for his knowledge, who received 
great honours fiom Charlemagne, and even became his ]>ro- 
ceptor in the sciences. The chief reason why he had at first 
desired the company of Alcuin, was, that he might oppose 
his learning to the heresy of Felix, Bishop of Urgel, in 
Catalonia, who maintained that Jesus Christ, con.sidorcd in 
his human nature, could more properly bo denominated the 
adoptive, than the natural son of God.“ This horcfy was 
condemned in the council of Franefort, hold in 794, and 
consisting of 300 bishops. Such were the question-s which 
were agitated in that ago, and which employed the attention 
not only of cloistered scholars, but of the wisest and greatest 
princes." 

P ’’ 111) .■) ' Inmlpli. p 3. 

W Malmoa lib 1 cap 4. !■ Lib. 1. cap 4. ‘ Oliion. Sax. p 08. 

Dapitu oont 8 chap 4 

Offij. m Older to protect Ijw ooxinfciy fwm WuIoh, diew a rumiiart or dilch of a hun* 
diod muefl m Icmgtii, Irom Baainworke in Hmttfhiro, to tlio fconth-BCtt near iimiuh Idw 
Sjpeed's JOeBcri^Uon of Wales, 
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Egfritt succeeded to Ms fatlier OfiFa, but survived Miu 
only five montbs,® wben lie made way for Kenulpli, a 
descendant of tbe royal family. TMs prince waged war 
against Kent, and talang Egbert tbe king prisoner, be cut 
off bis band^, and put out bis eyes, leaving Cutbred, bis 
own brotber, in possession of tbe crown of that kingdom. 
Kenulpb was killed in an insurrection of tbe East Angba iis, 
whose crown bis predecessor, Offa, bad usurped. He left 
bis son, Kenelm, a minor, wbo was murdered tbe same year 
by bis sister, Quendrade, wbo bad entertained tbe ambitious 
views of assuming tbe government.'^ But sbe was sup- 

S laiited by bor uncle, Ceolulf, wlio, two years after, was 
etbroned by Beoinulf. Tbe reign of this usurper, wbo 
was not of tbe royal family, was short and unfortunate : be 
was defeated by the West Saxons, and killed by his own 
subjects, tbe East Angles.** Ludican, Ms successor, undeiv 
went the same fate;' and Wiglaff, wbo mounted tMs 
unstable throne, and foimd every thing in tbe utmost con- 
tusion, could not withstand tbe fortune of Egbert, wbo 
imited all tbe Saxon kingdoms into one great monarchy. 

This kingdom made no great figure in tbe Heptarchy, and 
tbe history of it is very imperfect. Sleda succeeded Thekmgdoai 
to bis father, Brkinwin, the founder of tbe monarchy, e*®'- 
and made way for Ms son, Sebert, wbo, being nephew to 
Etbelbert, King of Kent, was persuaded by that prince to em- 
brace tbe Christian faith.* His sons and conjunct successors, 
Sexted and Seward, relapsed into idolatry, and were soon 
after slain in a battle against tbe West Saxons. To show 
the rude manner of living in that age, Bede tells us,‘ that 
these two kings expressed great desire to eat tbe white 
broad, distributed by Mellitus, tbe bishop, at tbe” com- 
munion. But on Ms refusing them, unless they would 
submit to be baptized, they expelled him their dominioiw. 
Tbe names of the other princes wbo reigned successively in 
Essex, are Sigebort tbe Little, Sigebert tbe Good^ wbo 
restored Christianity, Swithebn, Sigberi, Offa. TMs la^ 
prince, having made a vow of chastity, notwithstanding bis 
marriage with Keneswitha, a Mercian princess, daughter to 
Pmida, went in pilgrimage to Rome, and shut liimself up 
during tlio rest of iiis life in a cloister. Sobed, bis successor, 

« Ingulph p. 6. p Il)i(l p, 7. Brompton, p. 776. ^ Jngull^ P* '7* 

^ Ann Boverl p, R7 ■ Olmm. Siix. p 24 * Lib. 2 cap 5. 
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reigned thirty- eiglit years, and was the last of the royal 
line; the failure of wliich threw the kingdom into groat 
confusion, and reduced it to dependence under Mercia." 
Switherd first acquired the crown, by the concession of the 
Mercian princes, and his death made way for Sigoric, who 
ended his life m a pilgrimage to Rome. II is successor, 
Sigered, unable to defend his kingdom, submitted to the 
victorious arms of Egbeit. 

The history of this kingdom, the smallest in the Hept- 
Thekingaom archy, is still more imperfect than that of Essex, 
of Sussex. jElla, the founder of the monarchy, left the crown 
to his son Cissa, who is chiefly remarkable for his long reign 
of seventy-six years. During his time, the South Saxons 
fell almost into a total dependence on the kingdom of 
"Wessex, and we scarcely know the names of the princes who 
were possessed of this titular sovereignty. Adolwalch, tlio. 
last of them, was subdued in battle by Ceodwalla, King of 
Wessex, and was slain in the action, leaving two infant sons, 
who, falling into the hand of the conqueror, wore murdered 
by him. The Abbot of Retfoid opposed tlio Older for thia 
execution, but could only prevail on Ceodwalla to suspend it 
till they should be baptized. Berctliun and Audhun, two 
noblemen of character, resisted some time the violonco of 
the West Saxons, but their opposition served only to jivo- 
long the miseries of their country, and the subduing of this 
kmgdom was the fiist stop which the West Saxons iua<lo 
towards acquiring tlie sole monarchy of England."^ 

The kingdom of Wessex, which finally swallowed up all 
Thetangdom tho otlvor Saxon states; mot with great icsistanco on 
ofWcswi. establishment : and tho Britons, who wore 

now inured to arms, yielded not tamely their possessions to 
those invaders. Cerdic, tho founder of tho monarchy, and 
his son, Kenric, fought many successful, and some unsuo- 
cessfol, battles against tho natives ; and the martial K])mt,, 
common to all tho Saxons, was, by means of th(‘so liostilitios, 
carried to tho greatest height, among this tribe. C(aulin, 
who was tho son and successor of Kenric, and w'ho began 
his reign in 6 GO, was still more ambitious and onterpriMiig 
than his predecessors, and by waging continual war against 
the Britons, ho added a great part of tlie counties of Devon, 
and Somerset to his other doiuiuioiis. Canied along hy llie 
tide of success, he invaded tho other Saxon states in liiw 
'I Mnlmes. lib. 1 oap C. Biomptoa, p, 800. 
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Beiglibourliood, and becoming terrible to all, be provoked a 
general confederacy against bim. Tins alliance proved snc- 
cessful under tbe conduct of Etbelbeii;, King of Kent ; and 
CeauHn, wbo bad lost tbe affections of bis own subjects by 
bis violent disposition, and bad now fallen into contempt 
from bis misfortunes, was expelled tbe tbrone,^ and died in 
exile and misery. Ouicbelme and Outbwin, bis sons, go- 
verned jointly tbe kingdom, till tbe expulsion of tbe latter 
in 591, and tbe deatli of tbe former in 593, made way for 
Oealric, to whom succeeded Ccobald in 593, by whose death,, 
which happened in 611, Kynegils inherited tbe crown Tins' 
prince embraced Christianity,* tlirougb the persuasion of 
Oswald, Eliug of Northumberland, who bad married bis 
daugliter, and who bad attained a great ascendant in tbe 
Heptardiy. Kenwalcb next succeeded to tbe monaicby, and 
dying in 672, left tbe succession so much disputed, that 
Sexbiirga, bis widow, a woman of spiiit,* kept possession of 
tbe govenament till her death, which happened two years 
after. Esewiu then peaceably acq[uired the crown, and after 
a sboit reign of two years, made way for Kentwin, who 
governed nine years. Ceodwalla, liis successor, mounted not 
me throne without opposition, but proved a great prince- 
according to tbe ideas of those times ; that is, he was enter- 
prising, warlike, and suecessful. He entirely subdued the 
kingdom of Sussex, and annexed it to bis own dominions. 
He made inroads into Kent, but met with resistance from 
Widred, the Icing, who proved successful against Mollo, 
brother to Ceodwalla, and slew bim in a skirmish. Ceod- 
walla, at last, tired with wars and bloodshed, was seisaed with 
a fit of devotion; bestowed several endowments on tbo- 
church ; and made a pilgiimago to Rome, where be recoivodr 
baptism, and died in 689. Ina, bis successor, inheiitod the- 
military virtues of Ceodwalla, and added to them the more' 
valuable ones of justice, policy, and piudence. He made- 
war upon the Britons in Somerset, and having finally sub- 
dued that province, bo treated tbe vanquislied with a. 
humanity hitherto unknown to tlie Saxon conquerors. Ho 
allowed the proprietors to retain possession of their lands,, 
encouraged marriages and albances between tliem and bis 
ancient subjects, and gave them the privilege (£ being 
governed by tbe same laws. These laws be augmemed and 

r Oliion Sia. p. 22. ' IliRdon, lib. 6. Obron Sas p 15. Atm Bovorl. p. 01 

* Botio, lib. 4. cap 12, Ohion. Sax p, 41. 
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ascertained, and thongli lie was distni’bed bj some insurrec- 
tions at borne, bis long reign of tbirty-seven yeare may be 
regarded as one of tbe most glorious and most prosperous of 
tbe Heptareby. In tbe decline of bis age bo made a jul- 
gTimage to Rome, and after Ins return, shut liimsolf up in a 
cloistei, where be died. 

Tbougb tbe kings of Wessex bad always boon princes of 
tbe blood, descended from Cerdic, tbe founder of tbo mo- 
narchy, the order of succession bad been far from exact, and 
a more remote prmce bad often found means to mount tlie 
throne in preference to one descended from a nearer branch 
of tbe royal family. lua, therefore, having no cbildicu of 
bis own, and lying much under tbe influence of Etbclburga, 
bis queen, left by will tbe succession to Adolard, her brother, 
who was bis remote kinsman ; but this destination did not 
take place without some difficulty. Oswald, a prince more 
nearly allied to tbe crown, took arms against Adolard ; but 
be being suppressed, and dying soon after, tlio title of 
Adelard was not any farther disputed, and, in tbo year 
741, be was succeeded by bis cousin, Oudred. Tbo reign of 
this prince was distinguished by a great victory, which 
be obtained by means of EdeUnm, bis general, over Ethel- 
bald, Eiing of Mercia. His death made way for Sigebert, his 
kinsman,_ who governed so ill, that bis people rose in an 
insurrection and dethroned him, crowning Cenulpb in bis 
stead. Tbe exiled prince found a refuge with Duke Ouni- 
bran, governor of Hampshire, who, that be might add now 
obligations to Sigebert, gave him many salutary coiuiscls for 
bis future conduct, accompanied with some ropreliensions 
for the past. But these were so much resented by tbo 
ungrateful prince, that he conspired against tbe life of bis 
protector, and treacherously murdered him. After this infa- 
mous action, he was forsaken by all tbo world, and skulking 
about in the wilds and forests, was at last discovered by a 
servant of Oumbran’s, who instantly took revenge upon him 
for tbe murder of bis master.'' 

, Oenulphj who bad obtained tbe crown on the expulsion of 
Sigebert, was fortunate in many expeditions against the 
Biatons of Cornwall, but afterwards lost some reputation by 
his ill success against Offa, King of Mercia.' Kynohard also, 
brother to tlie deposed Sigebert, gave him disturbance, and 
tbougb expelled the kingdom, be hovered on the frontieiu, 

>' Higaon, lib. S. W. MalmoB. Ub. 1. cap. 2 « W. w.Jmnp Ub, i. 2, 
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and watclied an opportunity for attacking his ri%'al The king 
liad an intrigue •with a young woman who lived at Merton 
in Surrey, whither having secretly retired, he was on a 
sudden environed in the night lime, hy Kyncliard and Lis 
followers, and, after making a vigorous resistance, was mur- 
dered with all Ins attendants. The nobility and people of 
the neighhourhood, rising next day in arms, took revenge on 
Kynehard for the slaughter of their king, and put every one 
to the sword who had been engaged in that criminal enter- 
prise. This event happened in 784 

Bnthric next obtained possession of the government, 
though remotely descended from the royal family, but he 
enjoyed not that dignity without inquietude. Eoppa, ne- 
phew to King Ina, by his brother Tngild, who died before 
that prince, had begot Eta, father to Alchmond, from whom 
sprung Egbert,^ a young man of the most promising hopes, 
who gave great j'ealousy to Brithric, the reigning prince, both 
because he seemed by his birth better entitled to tlio cro'wn, 
and because he had acquired, to an eminent degree, the 
affections of the people. Egbert, sensible of his danger from 
the suspicions of Bnthric, secretly "withdrew into France,® 
where he was well received by Charlemagne. By living in 
the court, and serving in the armies of that prince, the most 
able and most generous that had appeared in Europe during 
several ages, he acquired those accomplishments which after- 
wards enabled him to make such a shining figure on the 
throne ; and familiarizing himself to the manners of the 
French, who, as Malmesbury observes,* were eminent both 
for valour and civihty above all the western nations, he 
learned to polish the rudeness and barbarity of the Saxon 
character : his early misfortunes thus proved of singular 
advantage to him. 

It was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of display- 
ing Ids natural and acquired talonte, Brithric, King of 
Wessex, had married Eadburga, natural daughter of Offa, 
Bang of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous for cru- 
elty and for incontinence. Having great influence over her 
husband, she often instigated him to destroy sucli of the nobi- 
lity as wove obnoxious to her ; and whore this expedient failed, 
she scrupled not being herself active in traitorous attempts 
against them. She had mixed a cup of poison tor a yoimg 
nobleman who had acquired her Inisband’s friendship, and 

^ Oliron Saac p 10. « H llmiUng hi). 4. ^ Lib. 2. cap 11. 
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had on that account become the object of her jealousy ; but, 
unfortunately, the king drank of the fatal cup along with his 
favourite, and soon after expired.® This tragical incident, 
joined to her other crimes, rendered Eadburga so odious, 
that she was obliged to fly into Fiance, whence Egbert was 
at the same time recalled by the nobility, in order to ascend 
the throne of his ancestors He attained that dignity in the 
last year of the eighth century. 

In the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exact rule of sue- 
cession was either unknown or not strictly ohseivi'd, and 
thence tlie reigning jiriiice was continually agitated with jea- 
lousy against all the princes of the blood, whom ho still con- 
sidered as rivals, and whose death alone could give hiiu 
entire security in his possession of the throne. From this 
fatal cause, together with the admiration of the luonastie 
life, and the opinion of merit attending the prcscrvaiiou of 
chastity even in a manicd shxte, the royal families had licen 
entirely extmguished in all the kingdoms except that o-f 
Wessex, and the emulations, suspicions, and conspiracii's, 
whidi had formerly been confined to tlio princes of tlio blood 
alone, were now diffused among all the nobility in the seve- 
ral Saxon states. Egbert was the sole descendant of those 
first conquerors who subdued Britain, and who enhanced 
their authority by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the 
supremo divinity of their ancestors. But that prince, tliongli 
invited by this favourable circumstance to make attempts 
on the neighbouring Saxons, gave them for some time ne 
disturbance, and rather* chose to turn his arms against the 
Britons in Cornwall, whom ho defeated in several* battles. 
He was recalled from the conquest of that country by an 
invasion made upon his dominions by Berimlf, king of 
Mercia. 

The Mercians, before tho accession of Egbert, bad very 
nearly attained tho absolute sovereignty in the Ihqitarchy ; 
they had reduced tho East Anglos under suhjccliion, and 
established tributary princes in tho kingdoms of Kent and 
Essex. Northumberland was involved in anarchy ; and noi 
state of any consequonco remained but that of Wossox, 
which, much inferior in extent to Mercia, was suppoi'tcd 
solely by the great qualities of its sovereign. Egbert led 
his army against the invaders, and encountering them at 

ff Higdon, hb 5 M West p 152, Ashor in vita Alfiodi, p. 3. ox will Oanidciu* 
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Ellaiidun, in Wiltshire, obtained a complete victory, and by 
the great slaughter which he made of them in their flight, 
gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians. Wmlst 
bo himself, in prosecution of his victory, entered their coun- 
tjy on the side of Oxfordshire, and threatened the heart of 
their dominions, ho sent an aimy into Kent, commanded by 
Ethelwolf, Ins eldest son,*' and expelling Baldred, the tribu- 
tary king, soon made himself master of that coimtry. The 
kingdom of Essex was conquered with equal facility, and the 
East Anglos, from their hatred to the Mercian government, 
which had been established over them by treachery and vio- 
lence, and probably exercised with tyranny, immediately 
rose in arms, and craved the protection of Egbert.' Bernulfi 
the Mercian king, who marched against them, was defeated 
and slain ; and two years after, Liidican, his successor, met 
with the same fate. These insurrections and calamities faci- 
litated the enterprises of Egbert, who advanced into the 
centre of the Mercian territories, and made easy conquests 
over a dispirited and divided people. In order to engage 
them moio easily to submission, he allowed Wiglef, their 
countryman, to retain the title of king, while he himself exer- 
cised the real powers of sovereignty.” The anarchy which 
prevailed in Northumberland tempted him to caiTy still far- 
ther his victorious arms; and the inhabitants, unable to 
resist his power, and desiious of possessing some established 
form of government, were forward, on his first appearance, 
to send deputies, whq submitted to his authoriiy, and swore 
allegiance to him as their sovereign. Egbert, however, still 
allowed to Northumberland, as he had done to Mercia and 
East Anglia, the power of electing a king, who paid him 
tj’ibute, and was dependent on him. 

Thus were united all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy in 
one great state, near four hundred years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain, and the fortunate arms 
and pindent policy of Egbert at last effected what had been 
so often attempted in vain by so many princes.® Kent, 
Northumberland, and Mercia, which had successively aspired 
to general dominion, were now incorporated in his empire, 
and the other subordinate kingdoms seemed willingly'’ to 
share the same fate. His territories were nearly of the 
same extent with what is now properly called England ; and 

^ Klliclwnrcl, Ixb. 0, cip, 2, ^ n U 'lib 3 cap. 8. 
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a favourable prospect was afforded to the Anglo-Saxons,^ of 
establishing a civilized monarchy, possessed of tranquillity 
within itself, and secui’e against foreign invasion. Tins groat 
event happened in the year 827 ® 

The Saxons, though they had been so long settled in the 
island, seem not as yet to have been much improved beyond 
their German ancestors, either in arts, civility, knowledge, 
humanity, justice, or obedience to the laws. ^ Even Olms- 
tianity, though it opened the way to connexions between 
them and the more polished states of Europe, had not 
hitherto been very effectual in banishing their ignorance, or 
softening their barbarous manners. As they received thal. 
doctrine through the corrupted channels of Rome, it carried 
along with it a great mixture of credulity and superstition, 
equally destructive to the understanding and to morals. 
The reverence towards saints and relics seems to have almost 
supplanted the adoration of the Supreme Being. Monastic 
observances were esteemed more meritorious than the active 
virtues; the knowledge of natural causes was negh'eted 
from the universal belief of miraculous interpositions and 
judgments ; bounty to the church atoned for every violence 
against society; and the remorses for cruelty, murder, 
treachery, assassination, and the more robust vices, wore 
appeased, not by amendment of life, but by penances, soi> 
vility to the monks, and an abject and illil)oral devotion.*^ 
The reverence for the clergy had been carried to such a 
height, that, wherever a person appeared in a sacerdolal 
habit, though on the highway, the people flocki^d around 
him, and, showing him all marks of profound ro8i)oct, re- 
ceived every word ho uttered as the most sacrc<l oraclo.'* 
Even the military virtues, so inherent in all the Saxon 
tribes, be^n to bo neglected ; and the noliility, iin'ferring 
the security and sloth of the cloister to the tumults and 
glory of war, valued themselves chiefly on endowing monas- 
teries, of which they assumed the government.' The several 
kings, too, being extremely impoverished by continual bone- 

® Ohron, Sax, p 71. 
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factions to the church, to which the states of their kingdoms 
had weakly assented, could bestow no rewards on valour or 
military services, and retained not oven suificient influence 
to support their government.® 

Another inconvenience which attended this corrupt roecies 
of Oliristianity, was the superstitious attachment to Rome, 
and the gradual subjection of the kingdom to a foreign juris- 
diction. The Britons, having never acknowledged any 
subordination to the Roman pontiff, had conducted all eccle- 
siastical government by their domestic synods and councils 
but the Saxons, receiving their religion from Roman monks, 
were taught at the same time a profound reverence for that 
see, and wore naturally led to regard it as the capital of 
their religion. Pilgnmages to Rome were represented as 
the most meritorious acts of devotion. Not only noblemen 
and ladies of rank undertook this tedious journey," but 
kings themselves, abdicating their crowns, sought for a 
secure passport to heaven at the feet of the Roman pontiff; 
new reucs, perpetually sent from that endless mint of super- 
stition, and magnified by lying miracles, invented in con- 
vents, operated on the astonished minds of the multitude ; 
and every prince has attained the eulogies of the monks, 
the only histonans of those ages, not in proportion to his 
civil and military virtues, but to his devoted attachment 
towards their order, and his superstitious reverence for 
Romo 

The sovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindness and 
submissive disposition of the people, advanced every day in 
his encroachments on the independence of the English 
churches. Wilfrid, Bishop of Lindisferne, the sole prolate 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, increased this subjection in 
the eighth century, by his making an appeal to Rome 
against the decisions of an English synod, which had 
abridged his diocese by the erection of some new bishoprics.'" 
Agatho, the pope, readily embraced tliis precedent of an 
appeal to his court ; and Wilfrid, though the haughtiest and 
most luxurious prelate of his age,* having obtained with the 
people the character of sanctity, was thus able to lay the 
foundation of this papal pretension. 

The great topic by which Wilfrid confounded the imagi- 

* Bodio TSpwt, iwl * Append, to J3o<lo, nmnb. TO ox edit 1722. 
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nations of men •v\’as, tliat St. Peter, to whose custody the 
keys of heaven were intrusted, would certainly refuse ad- 
mittance to every one who should he wanting in respect to 
Ins successor. This conceit, well suited to vulgar concep- 
tions, made great impression on the people during several 
ages, and has not even at present lost all influence in the 
catholic countiies. 

Had this abject superstition produced general peace and 
tranquilhty, it had made some atonement for the ills attend- 
ing it ; but besides the usual avidity of men for power and 
riches, frivolous controversies in theology were engendered 
by it, which were so much the more fatal, as they admitted 
not, hke the others, of any final determination from esta- 
blished possession. The disputes excited in Biitain were 
of the most ridiculous kind, and entiiely woithy of those 
ignorant and baibarous ages. There were some intricacies, 
observed by all the Chiistian churches, in adjusting the day 
of keeping Easter, which depended on a complicated con- 
sideration of the course of the sun and moon : and it hap- 
pened that the missionaries, who had convcitcd the Scots 
and Britons, had followed a different calendar from that 
which was observed at Romo in the age when Augustine 
converted the Saxons. Thq-pricsts also of all the Christian 
churches were accustomed to shave part of their head ; but 
the foim given to this tonsm'o was different in the foimor 
from what was practised in the latter. The Scots and 
Britons pleaded the antiquity of their usages ; the Homans, 
and their disciples, the Saxons, insisted on the universality 
of theirs. That Easter must neccssaxily bo kept by a rule, 
which comprehended both the day of the year and age of 
the moon, was agreed by all ; that the tonsure of a priest 
could not bo omitted without the utmost impiety, was a point 
undisputed ; but the Romans and Saxons called tlicir anta- 
gonists schismatics, because thw celebrated Easter on ilie 
very day of the frill moon in March, if tiiat day foil on a 
Sunday, instead of waiting till the Sunday folio wig ; and 
because they diaved the forepart of their head from oar to 
ear, instead of making that tonsure on the crown of tiio 
head, and m_a circular form. In order to render their an- 
tagonists odious, tliey affirmed, that once in seven years, 
they concurred with the Jews in the time of celebrating that 
festival, y and that they might recommend tlicir own form 
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of tonsure, they maintained that it imitated sjunbolically the 
crown of thorns worn by Christ in his passion, whereas the 
other form was invented by Simon Magus, without any 
regard to that representation.® These controversies had, 
from the beginning, excited such animosity between the 
British and Romish priests, that, instead of concurring in 
their endeavours to convert the idolatrous Saxons, they 
refused all communion together, and each regarded his oppo- 
nent as no better than a pagan.® The dispute lasted more 
than a century, and was at last finished, not by men’s dis- 
covering the lolly of it, which would have been too great an 
effort for human reason to accomplish, but by the entire 
pre vafonoe of the Romish ritual over the Scotch and British.'* 
Wilfrid, Bishop of Lindisfeme, acquired great merit, both 
.with the court of Rome and with all the Southern Saxons, 
by expelling the quarto-deciman schism, as it was called, 
from tile Northumbrian kingdom, into which the neighbour- 
hood of the Scots had formerly introduced it.® 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, called, in the year 
680 , a synod at Hatfield, consisting of all the bishops in 
Britain,'* where was accepted and ratified the decree of the 
Lateran council, summoned by Martin, against the heresy of 
the. Monothelites. The council and synod maintained, in oppo- 
sition to these heretics, that though the divine and human 
nature in Christ made but one person, yet they had different 
ihelinations, wills, acts, and sentiments, and that the unity of 
the person implied not any unity in the consciouaiess.® This 
opinion it seems somewhat difficult to comprehend ; and no 
one, unacquainted with the ecclesiastical history of those ages, 
could imagine the height of zeal and violence with which it 
was then inculcated. The decree of the Lateran council calls 
the Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, abominable, and 
even diabolical ; and curses and anathematizes them to all 
eternity.' 

The Saxons, from the first introduction of Christianity 
among them, had admitted the use of images ; and perhaps, 
that religion, without some of those exterior ornaments, 
not made so quick a progress with these idolaters : but they 
had not paid any species of worship or address to im^es *, 
and this abuse never prevailed among Christiana, till tit 
received the sanction of the second council of Nice, 
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Bg^BEET — EtHELWOLP — EtHELLALD and ETnLLBF4RT — Ethbeed — Aefeed the 
Great — Edward the Elder — ATHELbTAN — Edmund — Edrbd — Edwy — 
Edgar *— Edward the IVIahtyr 

The kingdoms of tlie Heptarchy, though united by so reccjit 
Egbeiii a conquest, seemed to he firmly cemented into one 
state under Egbert ; and the inhabitants of tlio 
several provinces had lost all desire of revolting from that 
monarch, or of restormg their former independent govern- 
ments. Their language was every whore nearly the same, 
their customs, laws, institutions, civil and religious , and as’ 
the race of the ancient kings was totally extinct in all the 
subjected states, the people readily transferrod their alle- 
giance to a prince who seemed to merit it by the splendour 
of his victories, the vigour of liis administeation, and the 
superior nohihty of his biiih. A union also in govommont 
opened to them the agreeable prospect of future tranquillity ; 
and it appeared more probable that they would henceforth 
become formidable to tlioir neighbours, tlian be exposed to 
their inroads and devastations. But these flattering views 
were soon overcast by the appearance of the Danes, who, 
during some centuries, kept the Anglo-Saxons in ])orpotual 
inquietude, committed the most barbarous ravages upon 
them, and at last reduced them to grievous servitude. 

The Emperor Oliai'lemagne, though naturally gonorous 
and humane, had been induced by bigotry to exercise groat 
severities upon the pa^m Saxons in Germany, whom lie 
subdued ; and besides otou ravaging their counti'y with fire 
and sword, he had in cool blood decimated all the inhabitants 
for their revolts, and had obliged them, by the most ligorous 
edicts, to make a seeming compliance with the Christian 
doctrine. That religion, which had easily ma<lo its way 
among the British Saxons by insmuation and address, ap- 
peared shockmg to their German bretliron, when imposed on 
them by the vimence of Oharlema^e, and tiio more generous 
and warlike of these pagans had fled northward mto Jut- 
land, in order to escape the fury of his persecutions. Mooting 
there with a neonle of similar manners, thov were readily 
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received among tlicm ; and they soon stimulated the natives 
to concur in entci-piises, wliich both premised revenge on the 
haughty conqueror, and aflfbrded subsistence to those numer- 
ous inhabitants wi1h -which the northern countries were now 
overburdened.* They invaded tlie provinces of France, which 
were exposed by the degeneracy and dissensions of Charle- 
magne’s posterity; and being there known under the general 
name of Normans, wliich they received from their northern 
situation, they became the terror of all the maritime a^id 
oven of the inland countries. They wore also tempted to 
visit England in their fr-equeut excursions ; and being able, 
by sudden inroads, to make great progress over a people 
who were not defended by any naval force, -who had re- 
laxed their mihtary institutions, and who were sunk into 
a superstition which had become odious to the Danes and 
ancient Saxons, they made no distinction in their hostili- 
ties between the French and English kingdoms. Their 
first appearance in this island was in the year 78 7,*^ when 
Brithnc reigned in "Wessex. A small body of them landed 
in that kmgdom, -with a view of learning the state of the 
country; and when the magistiuto of the place questioned 
them concerning their enterprise, and summoned them to 
appear before the king, and account for their intentions, they 
killed him, and, flying to tlieir ships, escaped into their own 
country. The next alarm was given to No^umberland in 
the year 794,* when a body of -these pirates pillaged a monas- 
tery : but tlieir ships being much damaged by a storm, and 
their loader slain m a skirmish, they were at last defeated 
by "the inhabitants, ,and the remainder of them put to "the 
sword. Five ycai’s after Egbert had establidied his monarchy 
over England, the Danes landed in tlm Isle of Shepey, and 
having pillaged it, escaped with impunily.’' They were not 
so fortunate in their next year’s enterprise, when they disem- 
barked from thirty-five ships, and were encountered by 
Egbert, at Oharmouth, in Doi'setshire. The battle was 
bloody; but though tlio Danes lost gi-eat numbers, they 
maintained the post they had "taken, and thence made good 
tlieir retreat to their ships.' Having learned by experience, 
tliat they must expect a vigorous resistance from -this warlike 
prince, they entered into an alliance with the Britons of 
CornwiiU, and landing two years after in that country, made 
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an inroad witli their confederates into the coimfy of Devon, 
but were met at Hengesdown by Egbert, and totally de^ 
feated.” While England remained in tins state of anxiety, 
and defended itself more by temporary expedients than by 
any regular plan of administration, Egbert, who alone was^ 
ggg able to provide effectually against this now evil, 
unfortunately died, and left the government to hiw 
son Bthelwolf. 

This prince had neither the abilities nor the vigour of his 
Etiieiwoif better qualified for governing a 

convent than a kingdom.” He began his reign with 
making a partition of his dominions, and delivoruig over to liih 
oldest son, Athelstan, the new-conquered provinces of Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex. But no inconveniences seem to have arisou 
from this partition, as the continual teiTOi ol die Danish in- 
vasions prevented all domestic dissension. A fleet ol‘ these 
ravagers, consisting of thirty-three sail, appeared at South- 
ampton, but were repulsed with loss by Wolfhove, governor 
of the noighboui-ing county.® The same year, .^THihclhclm, 
governor of Dorsetshire, routed another band which hail 
disembarked at Portsmouth, but ho obtained the victory 
after a furious engagement, and he bought it witli tho loss of 
his lifo.^ Next year the Danes made several iniuuds into 
Engird, and fought battles, or rather skiimishos, in East 
Anglia and Lindesey and Kent, where, though they were 
sometimes repulsed and defeated, they always obtained their 
end of committing spoil upon the country, and carrying off 
their booty. They avoided coming to a general engagement, 
which was not suited to their plan of opeiations. Their 
vessels wore small, and ran easily up tho creeks and vivei s, 
where they drew them ashore, and hardng fonned an ('ii- 
trenchmont round them, wliich they guarded rvitli jiart of 
their number, tho remainder scattered themselves every 
where, and canying off tho inhabitants and cattle aiul goods, 
they hastened to thoir ships and quickly disajipoared. 11" 
the military force of the county wore asscmhlcd, (for thoix* 
was no time for troops to mardi from a distance,) tho Duuoh 
cither were able to repulse tJiom, and to (‘ontinuc their 
ravages with impunity, or tliey betook thcmsolvos to their 
vossds, and setting sail, snddonly invaded some distant 
quaiter, which was not prepared for thoir reception. Every 
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part of England was hold in coiitinnal alarm, and the in- 
Iiabitauts of one comity durst not give assistance to those of 
anotlier, lost their own families and property should in the 
mean lime ho exposed hy their absence to the fury of these 
barbarous ravagors.‘‘ All orders of men were involved in 
this calamity, and the priests and monies, who had been 
commonly spaicd in the domestic quarrels of the Heptarchy, 
wore the chief objects on which the Danish idolaters exer- 
cised their rage and animosity. Every season of the year 
was dangerous, and tlie absence of the enemy was no 
reason why any man could esteem himself a moment in 
safety. 

Those incursions had now become almost annual, when the 
Danes, encouraged by their successes against France gjj 
as well as England, (for both kingdoms were alike 
exposed to this drcadiul calamity,) invaded the last in so 
numerous a body, as seemed to threaten it with universal sub- 
jection. But the English, more military than the Britons, 
wliom a few centuries before they had ti-eated with like vio- 
lence, roused themselves with a vigour proportioned to the 
•exigency. Ooorle, governor of Devonshire, fought a battle 
with one body of the Danes at Wiganburgh,' and put them 
to rout with great slaughter. King Athelstan attacked 
another at sea near Sandwich, sunk nine of their ships, and 
put the rest to flight.’ A body of them, however, ventured, 
for the first time, to take up winter quarters in England , 
and receiving in the spring a strong leinforcement of their 
countrymen in 350 vessels, they advanced from the Isle of 
Thanet, where they had stationed themselves, burnt the 
cities of London and Canterbury, and having put to flight 
Brichtric, who now governed Mercia under the title of king, 
they marched into the heart of Surrey, and laid every place 
waste around them. Ethelwolf, impelled by the urgency of 
llio danger, marched against them at the head of the West 
Saxons, and carrying with him his second son, Etlielbald, 
gave them battle at Okely, and gained a bloody victory over 
them. This advantage procured but a short respite to the 
English. The Danes still maintained their setUemont in 
the Isle of Thanet, and being attackal by EaUior and Huda, 
governors of Kent and Surrey, though defeated m the 
beginning of tho^ action, they finally repulsed the assailants, 
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and killed botk tlie governors. They removed tbence to 
the He of Shepey ; where they took up _ tlieir winter 
quarters, that they might farther extend their devastation 
and ravages. 

This unsettled state of England hindered not Ethelwolf 
from Tnfl,ki Ti g a pilgrimage to Eome, whither he carried his 
fourth and favourite son, Alfred, then only six years of age.*^ 
He passed there a twelvemonth in exercises of devotion, and 
failed not in that most essential ;^art of devotion, liberality 
to the church of Rome. Besides giving presents to the more 
distinguished ecclesiastics, he made a perpetual grant of 
three hundred mancuses " a year to that see ; one-third to 
support the lamps of St. Peter’s, another those of St. Paul’s, 
a third to the pope himself.'^ In his return home he married 
Judith, daughter of the emperor, Charles the Bald, but on 
his landing in England, he met witli an opposition which he 
little looked for. 

His eldest son, Athelstan, being dead, Ethelbald, his 
second, who had assumed the government, formed, in concert 
with many of the nobles, the project of excluding his father 
from a throne, which his weakness and superstition seemed 
to have rendered him so ill-qualified to fill. The people were 
divided between the two princes, and a bloody civil war, 
joined to all the other calanoities under which the English 
laboured, appeared inevitable, when Ethelwolf had the 
facility to yield to the greater part of his son’s pretensions. 
He made with him a partition of the kingdom, and taking 
to himself the eastern part, which was always at that time 
esteemed the least considerable, as well as the most exposed,* 
he delivered over to Ethelbald the sovereignty of the 
western. Immediately after, he summoned the states of the 
whole kingdom, and with the same fecility conferred a per- 
petual and important donatic^ on the church. 

The ecclesiastics, in those days of ignorance, made rapid 
advances in the acquisition of power and grandeur; and 
inculcating the most absurd and most interested doctrines, 
though they sometimes met, from the contrary interests of 
the laiiy, with an opposition which it required time and 
address to overcome, mey found no obstacle in their Teason 
or understanding., Not content with the donations of land 
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made them by the Saxon princes and nobles, and with tem- 
poraiy oblations, from the devotion of the people, they had 
cast a •wishful eye on a vast revenue, which tliey claimed as 
belonging to them by a sacred and indefeasible title. How- 
ever little versed in the Scriptures, they had been able to 
discover that, under the Jewish law, a tenth of all the 
produce of land was conferred on the priesthood ; and for- 
getting, what they themselves taught, that the moral part 
only of that law was obligatory on Christians, they insisted 
that this donation conveyed a perpetual property, inherent 
by divine right in those who officiated at the altar. During 
some ccntuiios,the whole scope of sermons and homilies was 
directed to tins purpose, and one would have imagined, from 
the general tenor of these discourses, that all the practical 
jiarlH of Christianity were comprised in the exact and faithful 
jiaymont of tithes to the clergy.^ Encouraged by their 
success in inculcating these doctrines, they ventured farther 
tlian they were warranted oven by the Levitical law, and 
pretended to draw the tenth of all industry, merchandise, 
wages of labourers, and pay of soldiers ;* nay, some canonists 
wont so far as to affirm, that the clergy were entitled to the 
tithe of the profits made by courtesans in the exercise of 
their profession.® Though panshes had been instituted in 
England by Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, near -two 
centuries before,*’ the ecclesiastics had never yet been able to 
^ot possession of the tithes ; they therefore seized the present 
favourable oppoiiuni'fy of making that acquisition, when a 
weak, superstitious prince filled the throne, and when the 
people, discouraged by their losses fix»m the Danes, and ter- 
rified with the fear of future invasions, were susceptible of 
any impression wliich bore the appearance of religion.® So 
meritorious was this concession deemed by the Englmh, that 
tnisting entirely to supernatural assistance, they neglected 
the ordinary means of safety, and agreed, even in the present 
desperate extremity, that the revenues of the church should 
1)0 exempted from all bui-tliens, though imposed for national 
defence and security.^ 

Etholwolf lived only two years after making this grant, 
and by his will ho shared England between his two oldest 
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sons, Ettclbald and Etlielbert; tlie west being assigned to 
EtLcikiid the foimer, the east to the latter. Ethelhald was a 
Md jitM- profligate prmce, and mairying Judith, his mother- 
8 S 7 in-law, gave great offence to the people ; hut, moved 
by the remonstrances of Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, ho 
was at last prevailed on to divorce her. His reign was 
gjQ short ; and Ethelberfc, his brother, succeeding to tho 
government, behaved himself, during a reign of five 
years, in a manner moie worthy of his birth and station. 
The !^gdom, however, was still mfested by the Danes, who 
made an inroad and sacked Wmchester, but were there 
defeated. A body also of these pirates, who were quartered 
in the Isle of Thanet, having deceived the Enghsli by a 
treaty, unexpectedly broke mto Kent, and cfimniitted geeat 
outrages. 

Ethelbert was succeeded by his brothci Ethcred, who, 

, Etiieicd. though he defended himself with bravoiy, enjoyed, 
_ durmg his whole reign, no ti-anquillity from those 
Danish irrujitions. His younger brother, Ahfiod, seconded 
him in all his enterprises, and generously sacrificed to the 
public good all lescntment which he might entertain on 
accomit of his being excluded by Etherod from a large 
patrimony which had been loft him by his father. 

The first landing of the Danes in the reim of Etherod 
was amon^ tho East Angles, who, more anxious for their 
present safety than for the common interest, entered into a 
separate treaty with the enemy, and furnished them with 
horses, which enabled them to make an imiption by land 
into the kingdom of Northumberland. They there soiled 
the city of York, and defended it against Osbncht and JElla, 
two Northumbrian princes, who perished in tho asssiult.* 
Encouraged by tlieso successes, and by tho suponority which 
they had acquired in aims, tliey now ventured, under tho 
command of HinCTar and Hubba, to leave the sea-coast, and 
penetrating into Morda, they took up their winter quaifera 
at Nottingham, where tliey threatened the kinglom with a 
final subjection. Tho Mercians, m this oxti’omity, applied to 
Ethered for succour, and that prince, with his brodier Alfred, 
870. conducting a great aimy to Nottingham, obliged tho 
enemy to dislodge, and to ratroat into Northumber- 
land. Their restless disposition, and tlioii’ avidity for plunder, 
allowed thorn not to remain long in those quarters ; they 
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broke into East Anglia, defeated and took pnsoner Edmnnd, 
tbo Idng of that country, whom they afterwards murdered 
in cool blood, and committing the most barbarous ravages 
oir the people, particularly on the monasteries, they gave 
the East Angles cause to regret tho temporary relief which 
they had obtained by assisting the common enemy. 

The next station of tho Danes was at Beading, whence they 
infested the neighbouring country by then* incursions, 

The Mercians, desirous of shaking off their depend- 
ence on Ethered, refused to join him with their forces ; and 
that prince, attended by Alfred, was obh'god to march against 
the enemy with the West Saxons alone, his hereditary sub- 
jects. The Danes, being defeated in an action, shut them- 
selves up in their garrison ; but quickly making thence an 
irruption, they routed the West Saxons, and obliged them to 
raise the siege. An action soon after ensued at Aston, in 
Berkshire, where the English, in the beginning of the day, 
were in danger of a total defeat. Alfred, advancing with 
jone division of tho army, was surrounded by the enemy in 
disadvantageous grround ; and Ethered, who was at that 
time heamg mass, refused to march to his assistance tdl 
prayers should be finished :® but as he afteiwards obtamed the 
victory, this success, not the danger of Alfred, was ascribed 
by the monks to the piety of that monarch. This battle of 
Aston did not terminate -flie war : another battle was a little 
after fought at Basing, where the Danes were more suo- 
cossful ; and being remforced by a new army from their 
own coimtry, they became every day more temble to the 
English. Amidst these confusions, Ethered died of a wound 
which he had received in an action with the Danes ; and left 
tlie inheritance of his cares and misfortunes, rather than of 
his grandeur, to his brother, Alfred, who was now twenty- 
two yoai-s of age. 

This prince gave very early marks of those great virtues 
and shining talents, by which, during the most diffi- Aifiei. 
cult times, lie saved his country from utter ruin and 
subversion. Etholwolf', his father, the year after Ms reMrn 
with Alfred fr’om Rome, had again sent the young prince 
thither witli a numerous retinue ; and a ropoit bein^ spread 
of tbo kmg’s death, tho pope, Leo III., gave Ahfred the 
royal unction whether prognosticating Ms future great- 
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ness from tlie appoai’ances of his pregnant genius, or will- 
ing to pretend, even in that ago, to the nght of confor- 
iiDg kingdoms, Alfred, on lus return home, hecame 
eveiy day more the object of his father’s affections; but 
being indulged m aU youthful 2'>leasm’es, he was much 
neglected in his education ; and he had already reached 
his twelfth year, when ho was yet totally ignorant of 
the lowest elements of hteratoe. His genius was first 
roused by the recital of Saxon poems, in which the queen 
took delight ; and this species of erudition, which is some- 
times able to make a considerable progress oven among 
barbarians, expanded those noble and elevatc'd sentiments 
which he had received from nature.' Encouraged by the 
queen, and stiiuulatod by his OAvn ardent mclinatiou, he 
soon leained to read those compositions ; and proceeded 
thence to acquire the knowledge of the Latin tongue, in 
which he met with authors that better jironqited his heroic 
spirit, and directed his generous views. Absorbed in these 
elegant pursuits, he regarded Ins accession to royalty rather 
as an object of regret tlian of triuin^oh but being called to 
the throne, in preference to his brother’s children, as well 
by the will of his father, a circumstance which had groat 
authorily with the Anglo-Saxons,' as by the vows of the 
whole nation,** and the urgency of public affairs, ho shook 
off his literary indolence, and exerted himself in the defence 
of lus peojile. He had scarcely buried his brotlicr, when he 
was obliged to take the field lu order to oppose the Hanes, 
who had seized Wilton, and were exercising their usual 
ravages on the countries around. He marched against tliem 
with the few troops wliich ho could assemble on a sudden ; 
and ^ving them battle, gained at first an advantage, but 
by his pursuing the victory loo far, the superiority of tlie 
enemy’s numhei's prevailed, and recovered tiiom the day. 
Their loss, however, in the action, was so considerable, that, 
fearing Alfred would receive daily roinforcem<uit from his 
sulfiects, they were content to stipulate for a safe rotimt, 
and promised to depart the kingdom. For that pni’pow* 
they were conducted to London, and allowed to take up 
winter quarters there ; hut, careless of tiioir oiigagomcnts, 
they immediately set themselves to the committing of si)oil 
on the neighbouring country. Burrhed, King of Morcui, in 
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wliose temtories Lonflon was situated, made a new stipula- 
tion with tliein, and engaged them, by presents of money, to 
remove to Lindesey, in Lincolnshire, a country which they 
had abcady reduced to mm an<l desolation. Findmg there- 
fore no object in that place, either for tlieir rapine or vio- 
lence, they suddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
where they expected to find it witliout defence ; and fixing 
their station at Ilo])ton, ni Derbyshire, they laid the whole 
countiy desolate with fire and sword. Burrhed, despairing 
of success against an enemy whom no force could resist 
and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, and flying to 
Rome, took shelter in a cloister.™ Ho was brother-indaw 
to Alfred, mid the last who bore the title of king in 
Mercia. 

The West Saxons were now tlie only remaining power in 
England ; and though supported by the vigour and abilities 
of Alfred, tliey were unable to sustain the efforts of those 
ravagers, who from all quarters invaded them. A 
now swarm of Danes came over this year under throe 
princes, G-uthrum, Oscitel, and Amund; and having first 
joined their countrymen at Repton, they soon found the ne- 
cessity of separating, in order to provide for their subsistence. 
Part of them, under the command of Haldene, their chieftain,” 
marched into Northumberland, where they fixed thefr quar- 
ters ; part of them took quarters at Cambridge, whence they 
dislodged in the ensuing summer, and seized Wereham, in 
the county of Dorset, tlie voiy centre of Alfred’s dominions. 
That prince so stmtened them in these quarters, that they 
were content to come to a treaty with him, and stipulated 
to dopai’t his country. Alfred, well acquainted with their 
usual perfidy, obliged them to swear upon the holy relics to 
the observance of the treaty;® not that he expected they 
would pay any veneration to the relics ; but ho nopod, that, 
if they now violated this oath, their impiety would infallibly 
draw down upon them the vengeance of Heaven. But the 
Danes, little apprehensive of the danger, suddenly, without 
seeking any pretence, fell upon Alfred’s army ; and having 

E .it it to rout, marched westward, and took possession of 
xotor. The prince collected new forces, and exerted such 
vigour, that he fought in one year eight battles with the 
enemy,*’ and reduced them to the utmost extremity. He 
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hearkened however to new proposals of peace; and was 
satisfied to stipulate with them, tnat they would settle some- 
where in En^and,'^ and woidd not peimit the entrance of 
more ravagers into the kingdom. But while he was expect- 
ing the execution of this treaty, which it seemed the interest 
of the Danes themselves to fulfil, he heard that another body 
had landed, and having collected all the scattered ti’oops of 
their countrymen, had surprised Chippenham, then a con- 
siderable town, and were exercising their usual ravages all 
around them. 

This last, incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, 
■and reduced them to despaii'. Finding that, after all the 
miserable havoc which they had undergone iii their persons 
and in thoir property ; after all the vigorous actions which 
they had exerted in their own defence ; a new band, equally 
greedy of spoil and slaughter, had disembarked among them ; 
they believed themselves abandoned by Heaven to (Icstnio- 
tion, and delivered over to those swanns of robbeis, which 
the fei-tile north thus incessantly poui'od foith against them. 
Some left thoir country and retired into "Wales, or fled 
beyond sea others submitted to the conquerors, in liopes of 
ajipeasing their fiiry by a servile obedience.* And every 
man’s attention being now engrossed in concern for his own 
preservation, no one would hearken to the exhortations of 
the king, who summoned them to make, tmder liis conduct, 
•one effoit more in defence of thoir prince, tlioir country, and 
tlieir liberties. Alfred himself was obliged to relinquish the 
ensigns of his dignity, to dismiss his servants, and to seek 
shelter, in the meanest disguises, from the pui-suit and fury 
of his enemies. He concealed himself under a peasanf s 
habit, and lived some time in the house of a neat-herd, who 
had been intrusted with tlie care of some of his cows.*’ 
There passed here an incident, which has been recorded 
by all the historians, and was long preserved by popular 
tradition ; though it contains notlnng memorable in itself, 
except so far as every circumstance is interesting which 
attends so much virtue and dignity reduced to such distiuss. 
Tlie wife of the noat-hord was ignorant of tlie condition 
of her royal guest ; and ohsorving lum one day busy by 
tlio fire-side in trimming his hows and aiTOWS, she dosirod 
him to take care of some cakes which were toasting, while 
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she was employed elsewhere in other domestic affairs. But 
Alfred, whose thoughts were otherwise engaged, neglected 
this injunction ; ana the good woman, on her return, find- 
ing her cakes all burnt, rated the king very severely, and 
ujmraided him, that he always seemed very well pleased to 
eat her warm cakes, though he was thus negligent in toast- 
ing them.* 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the search of the enemy 
become more remiss, collected some of his retainers, and 
retired into the centre of a bog, formed by the stagnating 
waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somersetshire. He 
here found two acres of firm ground ; and building a habi- 
tation on them, rendered himself secure by its fortffications,. 
and still more loj the unknown and inaccessible roads which 
led to it, and by the forests and morasses witii which it was. 
every way environed. This place he called JEthelingay, or 
the Isle of Nobles ; " and it now bears the name of Athel- 
ney. He thence made frequent and unexpected sallies upon 
the Danes, who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew 
not from what quarter the blow came. He subsisted him- 
self and his followers by the plimder which he acquired ; he 
procured them consolation by revenge ; and from small suc- 
cesses he opened their minds to hope, that notwithstandii^ 
his present low condition, more important victories might at 
len^h attend his valour. 

Alfred W here concealed, but not inactive, during a 
twelvemontn, when the news of a prosperous event reached 
his ears, and called him to the field. Hubba, the Dane, 
having spread devastation, fire, and slaughter over Wales, 
had landed in Devonshire from twenty-ftiree vessels, and 
laid siege to the castle of Kenwith, a place situated near the 
mouth of the small river Tau. Oddune, Earl of Devonshire, 
with his followers, had taken shelter there ; and being ill 
supplied with provisions, and even with water, he deter- 
mined, by some vigorous blow, to prevent the neeesshy of 
submitting to the barbarous enemy. He made a sudden 
sally on the Danes before sun-rising ; and taking them un- 
prepared, he put them to rout, pursued them mth ^at 
slaughter, killed Hubba himself, and got possession of the 
famous JReafm^ or enchanted standard, in which tb® Danes 
put great confidence.’* It contained the figure of a raven, 

* Amt. p. 9. M. ‘West p, 170, , ^ Chion. Sax. p. W, M»lm. 10?, % cap. 4* 
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whicli liad been inwoven by the three sisters of Hinguar and 
Hubba, with many magical incantations, and which, by its 
different movements, prognosticated, as the Danes believed, 
the good or bad success of any enterprise 
"WlbLen Alfi ed observed this symptom of suecessful resistance 
in his subjeets, he left his relreat; but before he would 
assemble them in arms, or urge tliem to any attempt, winch, 
if unfortunate, might, m their present despondency, jirove 
fatal, he resolved to inspect himself the situation of the 
enemy, and to judge of the probability of success. For this 
purpose he entered their camp under the disguise of a 
harper, and passed unsuspected through every quarter. He 
so entertained them with his music and facetious Inmiours, 
that he met with a welcome leception ; and was even intro- 
duced to the tent of Gt-uthram, thein prince, where ho 
remained some daj-s.^' He remarked the supine security of 
the Danes, their contempt of the English, their negligence 
in foragmg and plundering, and their dissolute wasting of 
what they gained by rapine and violence. Encouraged by 
these favoui’able appearances, ho secretly sent emissaries to 
the most considerable of his subjects, and summoned them to 
a rendezvous, attended by their warlike foUowors, at Driston, 
on the borders of Selwood forest.* The Bnghsh, who had 
hoped to put an end to thoir calamities by servile submission, 
now found the insolence and rapine of the conqueror more 
intolerable than all past fatigues and dangers ; and, at the 
appointed day, they joyfully resorted to their jirince. On 
his appearance, they received him with shouts of apjilauso 
and could not satiate thoir eyes with the sight of this beloved 
monarch, whom they had long regarded as dead, and who 
now, with voice and looks expressing his confidoiico of suc- 
cess, called them to hberty and to vengeance. He iiistautly 
conducted them to Eddington, where the Danes were en- 
camped; andtaHng advantage of his previous knowledge 
of tho place, he directed his attack against the most unguarded 
■quarter of the enemy. Tho Danes, surprised to see an army 
of English, whom they considered as totally subdued, and 
still more astonished to hear that AljEred was at thoir ho^, 
made but a feint resistance, notwithstanding tlioir superiority 
Of number, and were soon put to flight with groat slauglitor. 

* Assoi. p, 10 y W Malm, lib. 2. cap. 4 ' Obrow, Siix p. 85, 
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The reiuaiudor of tlio routed army, mtli tlieir priuce, was 
besieged by Alfred in a fortified camp to wldcb they fled ; 
but being reduced to extremity by want and hunger, they 
had recourse to the clemency of the victor, and offered to 
submit on any conditions. The hing, no less generous than 
bravo, gave them their lives ; and even formed a scheme 
for converting them from mortal enemies into faithful sub- 
jects and confederates. He know that the kingdoms of East 
Anglia and Northumberland wore totally desolated by the 
frequent urroads of the Danes, and ho now proposed to ro- 
]ieo])lo them, by settling there Guthrum and his foUoweis. 
He ho])od that the new planters would at last betake them- 
selves to industry, when, by reason of his resistance, and the 
exhausted condition of the coimtry, they could no longer 
subsist by plunder ; and that they might serve him as a 
rarajiart against any future incursions of their countrymen. 
But before he ratified these mild conditions with the Danes, 
he required tlrat they should give him one pledge of their 
submission, and of their inclination to incorporate with the 
English, by declaring their conversion to Ohrietianity.” 
Guthrum and his army had no aversion to the proposal ; and 
without much instruction, or argument, or conference, they 
were all admitted to baptism. The king answered for 
Guthrum at the font, gave him the name of Athelstan, and 
received him as his adopted son.® 

The success of this expedient seemed to correspond to 
Alfred’s hopes : the greater part of the Danes settled gg^ 
peaceably in their new quai’tors : some smaller bodies 
of the same nation, which wore dispersed in Mercia, were dis- 
tributed into the five cities of Derby, Leicester, Stamford, 
Lincoln, and Nottingham, and were thence called the Fif or 
Five-burghers. The more turbulent and unquiet made an 
expedition into France, under the command of Hastings ; 
and, except by a short incursion of Danes, who sailed up 
the Thames, and landed at Fulham, but suddenly retreated 
to their ships on finding the country in a posture of defence, 
Alfred was not for some years imested by the inroads of 
those barbarians.* 

The king employed this interval of tranquillity in restoring 
order to the state, which had been shaken by so many 
violent convulsions ; in establishing civil and military insfr- 
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tutions; in composing tlie minds of men to indnstr}' and 
justice ; and in providing against the return of like calami- 
ties. He was, more properly than his grandfather, Egbert, 
the sole monarch of the English (for so the Saxons were 
now universally called), because the kingdom of Mercia was 
at last incorporated m his state, and was gjovorned by Ethol- 
bert, his brother-m-law, who bore the title of Earl : and 
though the Danes, who peopled East Anglia and Northum- 
berland, weie for some time ruled immediately by their own 
princes, they all aclmowledged a subordination to Alfred, 
and submitted to his superior authority. As equality among* 
subjects is the great source of concord, Alfred gave the 
same laws to the Danes and English, and put them entirely 
on a like footing in the administration both of civil and 
criminal justice. The fine for the murder of a Dane was the 
same with that for the murder of an Englishman ; the groat 
symbol of equality in those ages 

The king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly 
London,' which had been destroyed by the Danes in tlio reign 
of Ethel wolf, established a regular militia for the detbneo ol‘ 
the kingdom. He ordained that all his people should bo 
armed and registered ; he assigned them a regular rotation 
of duty ; he distributed part into the castles and fortresses 
which he built at proper places ; * he required another part 
to take the field on any alarm, and to assemble at stated 
places of rendezvous , and he left a suflScient number at 
home, who were employed in the cultivation of the land, 
and who afterwards took their turn in militaiy service.’* The 
whole kingdom was hke one great garrison ; and the Danes 
could no sooner appear in one place, than a sufficient number 
was assembled to oppose them, without leaving tlie other 
quarters defenceless or disarmed.’ 

But Alfred, sensible that the proper method of op])osing 
an enemy who made incursions by sea, was to moot them on 
their own element, took care to provide himself witli a naval 
force,^ which though the most natural defonco of an island, 
had hitherto been totally neglected by tlio English. He 
increased the shipping of Iris kingdom both in number and 
strength, and trained his subjects in the pi’aotico, as well of 
sailing as of naval action. Ho distributed his armed ve.s.sclH 
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in proper stations around the island, and was sure to meet 
the Damsh ships either before or after they had landed their 
troops, and to pursue them in all their incursions. Though 
the Danes nught suddenly, by surprise, disembark on the 
coast, which was generally become desolate by their fre- 
quent ravages, they were encountered by the English fleet 
in their retreat ; and escaped not, as formerly, by aban- 
doning their booty, but paid, by their total destruction, the 
penalty of the disorders which they had committed. 

In this manner Alfred repelled several inroads of these 
piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom, during some 
years, in safely and tranquillity. A fleet of a hundred and 
twenty ships of war was stationed upon the coast ; and being 
provided with warlike engines, as well as with expert sea- 
men, both Frisians and English, (for Alfred supplied the 
defects of his own subjects by enga^ng able foreigners in 
his service), maintained a superiority over those smaller 
bands with which England had so often been infested.' 

But at last Hastings, the famous Danish chief, having 
ravaged all the provinces of France, both along the sea-coast 
and die Loire and Seine, and being obliged to quit that coun- 
try, more by the desolation which he himself Im occasioned, 
tii^ by the resistance of the inhabitants, appeared off the 
coast of Kent with a fleet of 330 sail. The greater part of 
the enemy disembarked in the Bother, and seized the fort of 
Apuldore. Hastings himself, commanding a fleet of eighty 
sail, entered the Thames, and fortifying Milton in Kent, 
began to spread his forces over the country, and to commit 
the most destructive ravages. But Alfred, on the first alarm 
of this descent, flew to the defence of his people, at the head 
of a select band of soldiers, whom he always kept about his 
person ; “ and gatheiing to him the armed militia fi-om all 
quarters, appeared in the field with a force superior to the 
enemy. All straggling parties, whom necessity, or love of 
plunder, had drawn to a distance from their chief encamp- 
ment, were cut off by the English ; “ and these pirates, in- 
stead of increasing their spoil, found themselves cooped up in 
their fortifications, and obliged to subsist by the plunder 
wliich they had brought from Franco. Tired of tins situa- 
tion, which must in the end prove ruinous to them, the 
Danes at Apuldore rose suddenly from their encampment, 
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with an intention of marching towards the Tham^, and 
passing over into Essex : hut they escaped not the vigilance 
of Alfred, who encountered them at Famham, put them to 
rouV seized all their horses and baggage, and chased the 
runaways on board their ships, which earned them up the 
Colne to Mersey, in Essex, where they intrenched them- 
selves. Hastings, at the same time, and probably by concert, 
made a like movement ; and deserting Milton, took posses- 
sion of Bamflete, near the Isle of Canvey, in tlie same 
county ; ® where he hastily threw up fortifications for his 
defence against the power of Alfred. 

Unfortunately for the English, G-uthrum, prince of the 
East Anglian Danes, was now dead ; as was also Guthred, 
whom the king had appointed governor of the Noithum- 
brians ; and those restless tribes, being no longer restrained 
by the authority of their princes, and being encouraged by 
me appearance of so great a body of their countrymen, broke 
into rebellion, shook off the authority of Alfred, and yielding 
to their inveterate habits of war and depredation,^ embarked 
on board two hundred and forty vessels, and appeared before 
Exeter, in the west of England. Alfred lost not a moment 
in opposing this new enemy. Having left some forces at 
London to make head against Hastings and the other Danes, 
he marched suddenly to the west ; ^ and falling on the rebels 
before they were aware,’ pursued them to their ships with 
great slaughter. These ravagers, sailing next to Sussex, 
be^an to pIundOT the country near Chichester ; but the order 
wMch Alfred had every where established, sufficed here, 
without his presence, for the defence of the place ; and the 
rebels, meeting with a new repulse, in which many of them 
were killed, and some of their ships taken,’ were obliged to 
put again to sea, and were discouraged from attempting any 
other enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the Danish invaders in Essex, having imited 
their force under the command of Hastings, advanced into 
the inland country, and made spoil of all around them ; but 
soon had r^on to repent of their temerity. The English 
army left in London, assisted by a body of the citizens, 
attacked the enemy’s intrenchments at Bamflete, over- 
powered the ganison, and having done great execution upon 
them, carried off the wife and two sons of Hastings.‘ Allred 
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generously spared these captives ; and even restored them 
to Hastings," on condition that he should depart the 
kingdom. 

But though the king had thus honourably nd himself of 
this dangerous enemy, he had not entirely subdued or ex- 
pelled the invaders. The piratical Danes willingly followed 
in an excursion any prosperous leader who gave them hopes 
of booiy ; but were not so easily induced to relinquish their 
enterprise, or submit to return, baffled and without plunder, 
into their native country. Great numbers of them, after the 
departure of Hastings, seized and fortified Shobury, at the 
mouth of the Thames; and having left a garrison there, 
tliey marched along the river, till they came to Boddin^on, 
in the county of Gloucester ; where, being reinforced by 
some Welsh, they threw up intrenchments, and prepared for 
tlreir defence. The kin^ here surrounded them with the 
whole force of his dominions ; and as he had now a certain 
prospect of victory, he resolved to trust nothing to chance, 
but rather to master his enemies by famine than assault. 
They wore reduced to such extremities, that, having eaten 
their own horses, and having many of tliem perished with 
hunger,* they made a desperate sally upon the English ; and 
though the greater number fell in the action, a considerable 
body made their escape.^ Those roved about for some time 
in England, still pursued by the vigilance of Alfired ; they 
attacked Leicester with success, defended themselves in 
Hartford, and then fled to Quatford, where they were finally 
broken and subdued. The small remains of them either dis- 

E ersed themselves among their countrymen in Northumbeiv 
ind and Bast J^glia,* or had recourse again to the sea, 
where they exorcised piracy, under the command of Sigofoit, 
a Northumbrian. This freebooter, well acquainted witli 
Alfred’s naval preparations, had fiamed vessels of a new 
construction, higher, and longer, and swifter than tliose 
of tlio English ; but the king soon discovered his superior 
skill, by building vessels stiU higher, and longer, and swifter 
than those of the Northumbrians ; and falling upon them 
wliilo they were exercising their ravages in the west, he 
took twenty of tlieir sliips, and having tried all the prisoners 
at Winchester, ho hanged them as piiates, the common 
enemies of mankind. 

« M,WaHt.p.l79. * Ohwm SMe,p.W. * Ikd M. West. p. 179. Kor. 
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The well-timed severity of this execution, together with 
the excellent posture of defence established every where, 
restored full tranquilhty in England, and provided for the 
future security of the government. The East Anghan and 
Northumbrian Danes, on the first appearance of Alfred upon 
their frontiers, made anew the most humble submissions to 
him ; and he thought it prudent to take them under his im- 
mediate government, without estabhshmg over them a 
viceroy of their own nation.*" The Welsh also acknowledged 
his authority ; and this great prince had now, by prudence, 
and justice, and valour, established his sovereignty over all 
the southern parts of the island, from the English 
channel to the frontiers of Scotland ; when he died, 
in the vigour of his age and the full strength of his faculties, 
after a glorious reign of twenty-mne years and a half in 
which he deservedly attained the appellation of Alfred the 
Great, and the title of Founder of the English Monarchy. 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may with advantage be set in opposition to tliat of any 
monarch or citizen which the annals of any age or any nation 
can present to us. He seems indeed to be the model of that 
perfect character, which, under the denomination of a sago 
•or wise man, philosophers have been fond of delineating, 
rather as a fiction of meir ima^nation, than in hopes of over 
.seeing it really existing : so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; and so 
powerfully did each wevent the other from exceeding its 
proper boundaries. He knew how to reconcile the most 
enterprising spint with the coolest moderation; the most 
obstinate perseverance with the easiest flexibility ; the most 
^vere justice with the gentlest lenity; the greatest vigour 
in commanding with the most perfect affability of dojiort- 
ment ; ® the highest capacity and inclination for science, witli 
the most shining talents for action. His civil and his mili- 
tary virtues are almost equally the objects of our adminftion ; 
exceptmg only, that the former, being more rare among 
piinces, as well as more useful, seem chiefly to challongo our 
applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a pro- 
duction of her skill should be set in tlie fairest light, nad 
bestowed on him every bodily accomplishment, vigour of 
limbs, dignity of shape and air, with a pleasing, engjigiag, 
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and open countenance.* Fortune alone, by throwing him 
into that barbarous age, deprived him of historians worthy 
to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see him 
dehneated in more hvely colours, and with more particular 
strokes, that we may at least perceive some of those small 
specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossible 
he could be entirely exempted. 

But we should give but an imperfect idea of Alfred’s merit, 
were we to confine our narration to his military exploits, 
and were not more particular in our account of his insti- 
tutions for the execution of justice, and of his zeal for the 
encouragement of arts and sciences. 

After Alfred had subdued, and had settled or expelled the 
Danes, he found the kingdom in the most wretched con- 
dition; desolated by the ravages of those barbarians, and 
thrown into disorders, which were calculated to perpetuate 
its misery. Though the great armies of the Danes were 
broken, the country was full of straggling troops of tliat 
nation, who, bemg accustomed to hve by plunder, were 
become incapable of industry, and who, from tlie natural 
ferocity of their manners, indulged themselves in committing 
violence, even beyond what was requisite to supply their 
necessities. The English themselves, reduced to the most 
extreme indigence by those continued depredations, had 
shaken off all bands of government; and those who had 
been plundered to-day, betook themselves next day to a like 
disorderly life, and, from despair, jomed the robbers in 
pillaging and ruining their fellow-citizens. These were the 
evils for which it was nocossaiy tliat the vigilance and 
activity of Alfred should provide a remedy. 

That he mi^ht render the execution of justice strict and 
regular, ho divided all England into counties ; lliese counties 
ho subdivided into hundreds; and the hundreds into tith- 
ings. Evoiy householder was answerable for the behaviour 
of his family and slaves, and oven of his guests, if they 
lived above three days in his house. Ten neighbouring 
householders were formed into one corporation, who, under 
the name of a tithing, decennary, or fribourg, were answerable 
for each other’s conduct, and over whom one i)crson, called 
a tithingnian, headbourg, or borsholder, was appointed to 
preside. Everj man was punished as an outlaw who did 
not register himself in some tithing. And no man could 
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diange Ms haMtation, witliOTit a warrant or certificate from 
the borsholder of the tithing to which he foimerly be- 
longed. 

t^en any person in any tithing or decennary was gniHy 
of a crime, ime borsholder was summoned to answer for him ; 
and if he were not wiUmg to be surety for his appearance, 
and his clearing himself, the criminal was committed to 
orison, and there detained till his trial. If he fled, either 
oefore or after findmg sureties, the borsholder and decenna^ 
became liable to inquiry, and were exposed to the penalties 
of law. Thirty-one days were allowed them for producing 
the criminal ; and if that time elapsed without their being 
able to find him, the borsholder, with two other members of 
the decennary, was obliged to appear, and, together with 
three chief members of the three neighbouring decennaries, 
^making twelve in all), to swear that his decennary was 
free from all privity both of the ciime committed, and of 
the escape of the criminal. If the borsholder could not find 
such a number to answer for their innocence, the dcconnaiy 
was compelled by fine to make satisfaction to the king, 
according to the de^ee of the offence.* By this institution, 
every man was obliged from his own interest to keep a 
watchful eye over the conduct of Ms neighbours ; and was 
in a manner surety for the behaviour of those who were 
placed under the division to which he belonged : whence 
these decennaries received the name of frank-pledges. 

Such a regular distnbution of the people, with such a 
strict confinement in their habitation, may not bo necessary 
in times when men are more inured to obedience and Justice ; 
and it might ]perhaps be regarded as destructive of liberty 
and commerce in a polished state , but it was well calculated 
to reduce that fierce and hcentious people under the salutary 
restraint of law and government. But Alfred took cai*© to 
temper these rigours by other mstitutions favourable to the 
freedom of the citizens ; and nothing could be more popular 
and liberal than his plan for the administration of justico. 
The borsholder summoned together his whole decennary to 
assist him in deciding any lesser difference which occurred 
among the members of this small community. In affairs of 
greater moment, in appeals from the dccennaiy, or in con- 
troversies arising between members of different dcconnarios, 
the cause was brought before tlie hundred, which consisted 

' Leffos St Edw cap 20* apixd WUfcms, p* 202, 
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of ten decennaries, or a liundred families of freemen, and 
which was regularly assembled once in four weeks for the 
deciding of causes.® Their method of decision deserves to 
be noted, as bemg the origm of juries ; an institution 
admirable in itself, and the best calculated for the preserva- 
tion of liberty and tbe administration of justice that ever 
was devised by the wit of man. Twelve freeholders were 
chosen, who, having sworn, together with the hundreder, or 
presiding magistrate of that division, to administer impartial 
justice,*^ proceeded to the examination of that cause which was 
submitted to their jurisdiction. And beside these monthly 
meetings of the hundred, there was an annual meeting, 
appointed for a more general inspection of the pohce of the 
district ; for the inquiry into crimes, the correction of abuses 
in magistrates, and the obliging of every person to show 
the deceimary in which he was registered. The people, in 
imitation of their ancestors, the ancient Germans, assembled 
there in arms ; whence a hundred was sometimes called a 
wapentake, and its court served both for the support of mili- 
tary disciplme, and for the administration of civil justice.* 

The next superior court to that of the hundred was the 
county-court, which met twice a year, after Michaelmas 
and Easter, and consisted of the freeholders of the county, 
who possessed an equal vote in the decision of causes. The 
bishop presided in this court, together with tho alderman ; 
and the proper object of the court was the receiving of 
appeals from the hundreds and decennaries, and the deciding 
01 such controversies as arose between men of different 
hundreds. Formerly, the alderman possessed both the dvil 
and military authonty ; but Alfred, sensible that this con- 
junction 01 powers rendered the nobility dangerous and 
independent, appointed also a sheriff in each county, who 
enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the former in the 
jumcial function.** His office also empowered him to guard 
the rights of tho crown in the county, and to levy the fines 
imposed ; which in that age formed no contemptible part of 
the public revenue. 

There lay an appeal, in default of justice, from all these 
courts to the king liimself in council ; and as the people, 
^onsiblo of the equity and great talents of Alfred, placed 
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tlieir chief coHfidence in him, he was soon overwholmed 
with appeals from all parts of England. He was inde- 
fatigable in the despatch of these canses ; | but finding that 
his time must be entirely engrossed by this branch of duty, 
he resolved to obviate the inconvenience, by correcting the 
ignorance or corruption of the inferior magisteates, fioia 
which it arose.” He took care to have his nobility in- 
structed in letters and the laws.*^ He chose the earls and 
sheriffs from among the men most celebrated for jirobity 
and knowledge • he punished severely all malversation in 
office and he removed all the earls, whom he found un- 
equal to the trust allowing only some of the more elderly 
to serve by a deputy, till their death should make room for 
more worthy successors. 

The better to guide the magistrates in the administration 
of justice, Alfred firamed a body of laws ; wliich, though now 
lost, served long as the basis of English jm'isprudcnce, anil 
is generally deemed the origin of what is denominated the 
COMMON LAW. He appomted regular meetings of the states 
of England twice a year in London a city which he himself 
had repaired and beautified, and which he thus rendered 
the capital of the kingdom. The similarity of these institu- 
tions to the customs of the ancient Germans, to the prac- 
tice of the other northern conquerors, and to the Saxon laws, 
during the Heptarchy, prevents us from regarding Alfi'ed ae. 
the sole author of tiiis plan of government ; and loads us 
rather to think, that, like a wise man, he contented himself 
with reforming, extending, and executing tlie institutions 
which he found previously established. But, on tlio whole, 
such success attended his legislation, that every thing bore 
suddenly a new fiice in England ; robberies and iniquitioH 
of all kinds were repressed by the punishment or rolbnimtion 
of the criminals and so exact was the general iioliee, that 
Alfred, it is said, hung up, by way of bravado, golden brace- 
lets near the highways ; and no man dared to touch Ihoiu.’^ 
Yet, amidst these rigours of justice, this great jnince pi'C- 
served the most sacred regard to the liberty of his people; 
and it is a memorable sentiment preserved in lus will, lliat it 
was just the Engiya should for ever remain as free as tlioiv 
own thoughts.* 

‘ Asset p 20 “ Ibid p 18. 21 Flor. Wigoin. p. 694. Ablw RwtoI, p 855. 
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As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable in 
every age, though not in every individual; the care of 
Alfred for the encouragement of leammg among his subjects 
was another useful branch of his legislation, and tended to 
reclaim the English from their former dissolute and ferocious, 
manners : but the king was guided in this pursuit, less by 
political views, than by bis natural bent and propensiiy 
towards letters. When he came to the throne, he found the 
nation sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, pro- 
ceeding from the contmued disorders in the government, and 
from the ravages of the Danes: the monastenes were de- 
stroyed, the monks butchered or dispersed, their hbraries 
btunt ; and thustlie only seats of erudition in those ages were 
totally subverted. Alfred himself complains, that on his 
accession he knew not one person, south of the Thames, who- 
could so much as interpret the Latin service ; and very few 
in the northern parts, who had reached even that pitch of 
erudition. But this prince invited over the most celebrated 
scholars from all parts of Europe; ho established schools 
every where for tlio instiuetion of his people ; he founded,, 
at least repaired, the universify of Oxford, and endowed it 
with many piivileges, revenues, and immunities ; he enjoined 
by law all freehoTdors possessed of two ludes" of land or 
more, to send their children to school for their instruction ; 
he gsivo preferment belli in church and state to such only as 
had made some proficiency m knowledge : and by all these 
expedients he had the siitisfaction, before his death, to- 
see a great change hi the face of affairs; and in a work 
of his, which is still extant, he congratidates himself on 
thoprogi‘ess wliich Icaming, midor liis patronage, had already 
made in England. 

But the most effectual expedient, employed by Alfred, for 
tlie eneomugoment of loanung, was his own example, and 
tfio constant assiduity with wlndi, notwitlistanding tlie mul- 
tiphcily and urgency of his affairs, ho employed hunself in 
the pursuits of knowledge. He usually divided his time into- 
tJiroo equal poitions : one was employed in sleep, and the* 
refection of liis body by diet and exercise ; another in the 
despatch of business ; a third in study and devotion ; and 
that he might more exactly measure the hours, he made use- 

^ A ludo oonlaincd land sufiicaont to coaploy ono plotiph. Soo H Hmil lib. 6 ill 
A.i>. 1008. Annal. Wavorl. in a X08S. CifervasQ of Tilbriry w-yw, it commonly con- 
taiiiod about XQO acios. 
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of bumdiig tapers of equal length, which he fixed in lan- 
terns;’" an expedient suited to that rude age, when the 
geometry of dialling, and the mechanism of clocks and 
watches, were totally unknown. And by such a regular 
distribution of his time, though he often laboured under 
great bodily infirmities,* this martial hero, who fought in 
person fifty-six battles by sea and lani^^ was able, during 
a life of no extraordinary length, to acquire more knowledge, 
and even to compose more books, than most studious men, 
though blessed with the greatest leisure and apphcation, 
have, in more fortunate ages, made the object of their unin- 
terrupted mdustry. 

Sensible that the people, at all times, especially when their 
understandings are obstructed by ignorance and bad educa- 
tion, are not much susceptible of speculative instruction, 
Alfred endeavoured to convey his morality by apologues, pa- 
rables, stones, apophthegms, couched in poetry ; and besides 
propagating among his subjects former compositions of tliat 
kind, which he found m the Saxon tongue,'* he exercised his 
genius in inventing works of a like nature,** as well as in 
translatmg from the Greek the elegant fables of ABsop. He 
also gave Saxon translations of Orosius’s and Bede’s histo- 
ries; and of Boethius concerning the consolation of philo- 
sophy.’’ And he deemed it nowise derogatory from his 
other great characters of sovereign, legislator, warrior, and 
politician, thus to lead the way to his people m tlie pursuits 
of literature. 

Meanwhile, this prince was not negligent in encoiuaging 
the vulgar and medaanical arts, which have a more sensible, 
•though not a closer, connexion with the interests of society. 
He m'vited, from all quarters, iudustrious foreigners to re- 
people his country, which had been desolated by tlie ravages 
of the Danes.® He introduced and encouraged manufiicturos 
of all kinds ; and no inventor or improver of any ingenious 
art did he suffer to go unrewarded.® He prompted men of 
aeti'vity to betake 'themselves to navigation, to pudi commerce 
into the most remote countries, and to acquire ri^es lay pro- 
pagating industry among their fellow-oitoens. Ho sot apart 
•a seventh portion of his o'wn revenue for Tnfl.Tnta.inmi r a num- 
ber of workmen, whom he constantiy employed in r^uilding 

» Asaer. p 20 W Malm. lib. 2. cap4 logalph. p. 870 
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thLe mined cities, castles, palaces, and monasteries.* Even 
the elegancies of life were bronglit to him from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indies ; ' and his subjects, by seeing those 
productions of the peaceful arts, were taught to respect the 
virtues of justice and industry, from which alone -ftiey could 
arise. Both living and dead, Alfred was regarded by 
foreigners, no less than by his own subjects, as the greatest 

S rince, after Charlemagne, that had ajipeared in Europe 
uring several ages, and as one of the wisest and best that 
had ever adorned the annals of any nation. 

Alfred had, by his wife, Ethelswitha, daughter of a Mercian 
earl, three sons and three daughters. The eldest son, Ed- 
mund, died without issue, m his father’s lifetime. The tliird, 
Ethelward, inherited his father’s passion for letters, and lived 
a private life. The second, Edward, succeeded to his power ; 
and passes by the appellation of Edward the Elder, bemg the 
first of that name ■vmo sat on the Englidi throne. 

This prmce, who equalled his father in nulitary talents, 
though inferior to him in knowledge and emdition,® the 
found, immediately on his accession, a specimen of Bidei. 
that turbulent lire to which all pnnces and even 
all individuals were exposed, m an age when men, less 
restrained by law or justice, and less occupied by industry, 
had no aliment for their inquietude, but wars, insurrections, 
convulsions, rapine, and depredation. EthelwaJd, his cousin- 
^rman, son ot King Ethelbert, the elder brother of Alfred, 
•insisted on his preferable title ; “ and arming his partisans, 
took possession of Winbume, where he seemed determined 
to defend himself to the last extremity, and to await the 
issue of his pretensions.’ Bui when the long approached tlie 
town with a great army, Ethelwald, having the proqf>eot of 
certain desimetion, made his escape, and fled first into Nor- 
mandy, th^co into Northumberland ; where he hoped that 
the people, who had been recently subdued by Alfred, and 
who were impatient of peace, wotdd, on the intelligence of 
tliat great prince’s death, seize the first pretence or oppor- 
tunity, of rebellion. The event did not disappoint his ex- 
pectations: the Northumbrians declared for him;’' and 
Ethelwald having thus connected his interests with the 
Banisli tribes, went beyond sea, and collecting a body of 

« Amjr* p. 20. W. Malmos. lib* 2 cap, 4, * W. Malmcs. hb 2* ooja. 4* 

t W, Mulmos. lib* 2. cap. 5. Hovodon, p. 421, ^ Oliron. Sax, p 99, 100, 
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these freeTx)oters, he excited the ho]pes of all those who had 
been accustomed to subsist by rapine and violence.^ The 
East Anglian Danes joined his party : the Five-burgers, who 
were seated in the heart of Mercia, began to put themselves 
in motion ; and the English found that they were agam me- 
naced with those convulsions, from which the valour and 
policy of Alfred had so lately rescued them. The rebels, 
headed by Ethelwald, made an incursion into the counties of 
Gloucester, Oxford, and Wilts; and havmg exercised their 
ravages in these places, they retired with their booty, before 
the £ng, who had assembled an army, was able to approach 
them. Edward, however, who was determined that his pro* 
Mirations should not be fruitless, conducted his forces into 
East Angha, and retaliated the injuries which the inhabitants 
had committed, by spreading the like devastation among 
them. Satiated with revenge, and loaded with booty, he 
gave orders to retire but the authority of those ancient 
kings, which was feeble in peace, was not much better 
established in the field ; and the Kentish men, greedy of 
more spoil, ventured, contrary to repeated orders, to stay 
behind him, and to take up their quarters in Bury. This 
disobedience proved in the issue fortunate to Edward. The 
Danes assaulted the Kentish men ; but met with so vigorous 
a resistance, that, though they gained the field of battle, 
they bought that advantage by the loss of their biuvost 
leaders, and among the rest, by that of Ethelwald, who 

S erished in the action “ The kmg, freed from the fear of so- 
angerous a competitor, made peace on advantageous ienns 
with the East Angles " 

In order to restore England to such a state of tranquillity 
as it was then capable of attainmg, nought was wanting 
but the subjection of the Northumbrians, who, assisted by 
the scattered Danes in Mercia, continually infested the 
bowels of the kingdom. Edward, in order to divert tho 
force of these enemies, prepared a fleet to attack them by 
sea ; hoping that, when his ships appeared on their coast, 
they must at least remain at homo, and provide for their 
defence. But the Northumbrians were less anxious to 
secure their own property, than greedy to commit spoil on 
their enemy ; and concluding, that the chief sti'ongth of the 
Enghsh was embarked on board the fleet, they thought tho 

1 Ofaioin Sax p 100 Obion. Abb St Potri do Buigo, p. 2i. " Chron. Sax. p, 101. 
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opportuniiy favourable, and entered Edward’s territories 
with all their forces. The king, wbo was prepared against 
this event, attacked them on their return at Tetenhdl, in 
the county of Stafford, put them to rout, recovered all the 
booty, and pursued them with great slaughter into their 
own country. 

All the rest of Edward’s reign was a scene of continued 
and successful action against the Northumbrians, the East 
Angles, the Eive-burgers, and the foreign Danes who in- 
vaded him from Normandy and Britany. Nor was he less 
provident in putting his kingdom in a posture of defence, 
than vigorous in assaulting the enemy. He fortified the 
towns of Chester, Eddesbury, Warwick, Cherbury, Bucking- 
ham, Towcester, Maldon, Huntingdon, and Colchester. He 
fought two signal battles at Temsford and Maldon.® He 
vanquished Thurketill, a great Danish chief, and obliged him 
to retire with his followers into France, in quest of spoil 
and adventures. He subdued the East Angles, and forced 
them to swear allegiance to him ; he expelled the two rival 
princes of Northumberland, Eeginald and Sidroo, and ac- 
quired, for the present, the dominion of that province : 
several tribes of the Britons were subdued by him; and 
even the Scots, who, during the reign of Egbert, had, under 
the conduct of Kenneth, their king, increased their power 
by the final subjection of the Piets, were nevertheless 
obliged to mve him marks of submission.^ In all these 
fortunate achievements he was assisted by the activily and 
prudence of his sister Ethelfleda, who was widow of Bthel- 
bert, Earl of Mercia, and who, after her husband’s death, 
retained the government of that province. This princess, 
who had been reduced to extremity in childbed, refused 
afterwards all commerce with her husband ; not from any 
weak superstition, as was common in that age, but because 
she deemed all domestic occupations unworthy of her mascu- 
line and ambitious spirit.*^ She died before her brother; 
and Edward, during the remainder of his reign, took upon 
himself the immediate government of Mercia, which boiore 
had been entrusted to the authority of a governor.' The 
Saxon Ohronido fixes the death of this prince in 926 his 
kingdom devolved to Athelstan, his natui-al son. 

« Olmwi, Sa^. p. 108. Ilor, WJgom, p. COl. ? Ohion. Baac. p. 330. Hovodon, 
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Tlie stain in tins prince’s birth was not, in those times, 
Athel<»taD. deemed so considerable as to exclude him from the 
throne ; and Athelstan, being of an age, as well as 
of a capacity, fi^d for government, obtained the preference 
to Edward’s younger children, who, though legitimate, were 
of too tender years to rule a nation so much exposed both to 
foreign invasion and to domestic convulsions. Some discon- 
tents, however, prevailed on his accession ; and Alfred, a 
nobleman of considerable power, was thence encouraged to 
enter mto a conspiracy agamst him. This incident is related 
by historians with circumstances, which the reader, accordmg 
to the degree of credit he is disposed to give them, may 
impute either to the invention of monks, i/mo forged them, 
or to their artifice, who found means of making them real. 
Alfred, it is said, being seized upon strong suspicious, but 
without any certein proof, firmly denied the conapiiacy 
imputed to liim ; and in order to justify himself, he offered 
to swear to his ionocence before the pope, whose iKirsoii, it 
was supposed, contamed such superior sanctity, that no one 
could presume to give a false oath in his presence, and yet 
hope to escape the immediate vengeance of heaven. I’he 
king accepted of the condition, and Alfred was conducted lo 
^me ; where, either conscious of his innocence, or neglect- 
ing the superstition to which he appealed, ho ventured to 
make the oath recced of him before John, who then fillocl 
the papal chair. But no sooner had ho pronounced the fabd 
words, than he fell into convulsions, of which three days 
after he expired. The king, as if the guilt of the con- 
^irator were now fully ascertained, confiscated his eslate, 
and made a present of it to the monastery of MahnoHlmry 
secure that no doubts would ever thenceforth ho entertained 
concerning the justice of his proceedings. 

The do mini on of Athelstan was no sooner esiahlisheil over 
his Enghsh subjects, than he endeavoured to give security to 
the government, by providing against tlio insurrections of 
the Danes, which had creiited so much distnrhauce to his 
predecessors. ^ He marched mto Northumberland ; and findt 
mg that the inhahitants bore with impatience the English 
yoke, he thought it prudent to confer on Sithrio, a Danish 
nohlem^, tJm title of Icing, and to attach him to his intorosts, 
by giving liim his sister, Editha, in marriage. But this 
policgr proved by accident a source of dangerous oonse- 

• W. Ualmes Ub. 8. ear. 6. Bpdl. Oao, p. 407. 
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quences. Sifhrie died in a twelvemonlih after ; and his two 
sons hy a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pre- 
tensions on their father’s elevation, assumed the sovereignty 
without waiting for Athelstan’s consent. They were soon 
expelled by the power of that monarch ; and the former took 
shelter in Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland ; where he 
received, during some time, protection from Constantine, 
who then enjoyed the crown of that kingdom. The Scottish 
prince, however, continually solicited, and even menaced hy 
Athelstan, at last promised to deliver up his guest; but 
secretly detesting this treachery, he gave Godfrid warning to 
make his escape;" and that fugitive, after subsisting by 
piracy for some years, freed the Mng by his death from any 
farther anxiety. Athelstan, resenting Constantine’s be- 
haviour, entered Scotland witii an army ; and ravaging the 
country with impunity,"' he reduced the Scots to such dis- 
tress, ^t their kmg was content to preserve his crown, by 
making submissions to the enemy. The Engbsh historians 
assert,* that Constantine did homage to Athelstan for his 
kingdom ; and- they add, that the latter prince, being urged 
by his courtiers to push the present favourable opportunity, 
and entirely subdue Scotland, replied, that it was more 
glorious to confer than conquer kingdoms.^ But those annals, 
so uncertain and imperfect m themselves, lose all credit when 
national prepossessions and animosities have place : and on 
that account, the Scotch historians, who, without having any 
more knowledge of the matter, tenuously deny the feet, 
seem more worthy of belief. 

Constantine, whether he owed the retaining of his crown 
to the moderation of Athelstan, who was unwilling to em- 
ploy all his advantages against him, or to the policy of that 
prince, who esteemed the humiliation of an enemy a m-oater 
acquisition than the subj’ection of a discontented and muti- 
nous people, thought the behaviour of the English monai-ch 
more an obj'ect of resentment than of gratitude. He entered 
into a confederacy with Anlaf, who had collected a ^eat body 
of Danish pirates, whom ho found hovering in the Irish seas ; 
and with some Welsh princes, who were teirificd at the grow- 
ing power of Athelstan : and all these allies made by concert 
an irruption with a great army into England. Athelstan, col- 

W Malm, lib 2 cap. 6, Chron. Sax. p. 111. Ilovoden, t).''4:22 H. Hxmiitiff, 
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lecting Hs forces, met the enemy near Bnmsbtiry, in North- 
nmberland, and defeated them in a general engagement. 
This victory was chiefly ascribed to the valonr of Turketul, 
the B-ngliab chancellor : for in those turbulent ages no one 
was so much occupied in civil employments, as wholly to lay 
aside the military character.* 

There is a circumstance not unworthy of notice, which 
historians relate, with regard to the transactions of this wai . 
Anlaf, on the approach of the English army, thought that 
he could not venture too much to ensure a mrtunate event ; 
and, employing the artifice formerly practised by Alfred 
against me Danes, he entered the enemy’s camp in the habit 
of a minstrel. The stratagem was for the present attended 
with like success. He gave such satisfaction to the soldiers 
who flocked about him, that they introduced him to the 
king’s tent ; and Anlaf, having played before that prince 
and his nobles during their repast, was dismissed with a 
handsome reward. His prudence kept him fiom refusing 
the present ; but his pride determined him, on his departure, 
to bury it, while he fancied lhat he was unespied by all the 
world. But a soldier in Athelstan’s camp, who had formerly 
served under Anlaf, had been struck with some suspicion 
on the first appearance of the minstrel ; and was en^^d 
by curiosity to observe all his motions. He regarded mis 
last action as a full proof of Anlaf ’s disguise ; and he im- 
mediately carried the intelligence to Athelstan, who blamed 
him for not sooner giving him information, that ho might 
have seized his enemy. But the soldier told liim, that, as 
he had formerly sworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never have 
pardoned himself the treacheiy of betraying and ruining his 
^cient master ; and that Amelstan himself, after siuSi an 
instance of his criminal conduct, would have liad equal rosi- 
son to distrust his allegiance. Athelstan, having pmsod 
&e generosity of the soldier’s principles, reflodm on the 
inddent, which he foresaw might be attended with imiwrtant 
consequences. He removed his station in the camp ; and 
as a bishop arrived that evening with a reinforcement of 
troops, (for the ecclesiastics were then no loss warlike than 
the dvil mgistrates,) he occupied with his train that very 
place which had been left vacant by the king’s removal. 
The precaution of Athelstan was found prudent: for no 

» office of clmncelloi among tlio Anglo-Saxons resemWod mores that of a wcorctary of 
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sooner had darkness fallen, than Anlaf broke into the camp, 
and hastening directly to the place where he had left the 
king’s tent, put the bishop to death before he had time to 
prepare for his defence.® 

There fell several Danish and Welsh princes in the action 
of Brunsbury;'’ and Constantine and Anlaf made their 
escape with difficuHy, leaving the greater part of their army 
on the field of battle. After this success, Athelstan enjoyed 
his crown in tranquillity ; and he is regarded as one of the 
ablest and most active of those ancient princes. He passed 
a remarkable law, which was calculated for the encourage- 
ment of commerce, and which it required some liberality of 
mind in that age to have devised : that a merchant, who 
had made three Tong sea-voyages on his own account, should 
be admitted to the rank of a Thane or G-entleman. This 
prince died at Gloucester in the year 941,® after a reign of 
sixteen years, and was succeeded by Edmund, his legitimate 
brother. 

Edmund, on his accession, met with disturbance from the 
restless Northumbrians, who lay in wait for every 
opportunity of breaking into rebellion. But march- 
ing suddenly with his forces into their country, he so over- 
awe4 the rebels, that thejr endeavoured to appease him by 
the most humble submissions.** In order to give him the 
surer pledge of their obedience, they offered to embrace 
Christianity; a religion which the Englisfr Danes had fre- 
quently professed, when reduced to difficulties, but which, for 
that very reason, they regarded as a badge of servitude, and 
shook off as soon as a favourable opportunity offered. Edmund, 
trusting little to their sincerity in this forced submission, 
used the precaution of removing the Fivo-burgers from the 
towns of Mercia, in which they had been allowed to settle ; 
because it was always found, that they took advantage of 
every commotion, and introduced the rebellious, or foreign 
Danes, into the heart of the kingdom. He also conquered 
Cumberland from the Britons ; and conferred that territory 
on Malcolm, King of Scotland, on condition that he should 
do him homage for it, and protect the north from all future 
incursions of the Danes. 

Edmraid was young when he came to the crown ; yet was 
his reign short, as his death was violent. One day as he 

* W. MtxlmcH. lib 2. cap 6. Higtlen, p* 263 ^ Broraptoia, p. 839 Ingulpb* p. 29, 
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was solemnizing a festival in the county of Gloucester, he 
remarked, that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom lie had sen- 
tenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to enter the hall 
where he himself dined, and to sit at table with his attend- 
ants. Enraged at this insolence, he ordered him to leave 
the room; but on his refusing to obey, the kmg, whoso 
tempei', naturally choleric, was inflamed by this additional 
insult, leaped on him himself, and seized liim by the hair ; but 
the ruffian, pushed to extremit^'^, drew his dagger, and gave 
Edmund a wound, of which ho immediately expired. This 
event happened in the year 946, and in the sixth year of the 
king’s reign Edmund left male issue, but so young, that 
they were incapable of governing the kingdom; and his 
brothel, Edred, was promoted to the throne. 

The reign of this prince, as those of his predecessors, 
idled, was disturbed by tlie rebellions and incursions of 

9^® the Northumbrian Danes, who, though frequently 
quelled, were never entirely subdued, nor had over paid a 
sincere allegiance to the crown of England. Tlio accession 
of a new king seemed to them a favourable opportunity for 
shaking off the yoke ; but on Bdred’s appearance vrith an 
army, they made him their wonted submissions; and tlie 
king having wasted the country -with fire and sword, as a 
punishment for their rebellion, obliged them to renew their 
oaths of allegiance ; and he straight retired with his forces. 
The obedience of the Danes lasted no longer than the pre- 
sent terror. Provoked at the devastations of Edred, and 
even reduced by necessity to subsist on plunder, they broke 
into a new_ rebellion, and were again subdued ; but the 
king, now instructed by experience, took greater precau- 
tions against their future revolt. He fixed Bngli^ gai'- 
risons in their most considerable towns; and placed over 
them an BngHsh governor, who might watch all their 
motions, and suppress any insurrection on its first appear- 
ance. He obhged also Malcolm, King of Scotland, to renew 
his homage for the lands which he held in England. 

Edred, though not unwarlike, nor unfit for active life, lay 
under the influence of Ae lowest superstition, and had 
blindly delivered over his conscience to the guidance of 
Dunstan, commonly called St. Dunstan, Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, whom he advanced to the highest offices, and who 
covered, under the appearance of sanctity, the most violent 
and most insolent ambition. Taking advantage of the im- 
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plieit confidence reposed in him. hy the king, this churchman 
imported into En^and a new order of monks, who much 
changed the state of ecclesiastical affairs, and excited, on 
their fid'st establishment, the most violent commotions. 

From the introduction of Christianity among the Saxons, 
there had been monasteries in England ; and these establish- 
ments had extremely multiplied, by the donations of the 
princes and nobles ; whose superstition, derived from their 
ignorance and precarious hfe, and increased by remorse for 
the crimes into which they were so frequently betrayed, 
knew no other expedient for appeasing the Deity than a 
profuse hberality towards the ecclesiastics. But the monks 
liad hitherto been a species of secular priests, who lived 
after the manner of the present canons or prebendaries, and 
were both intermingled, in some degree, with the world, and 
endeavoured to render themselves useful to it. They were 
employed in the education of youth they had the m^osal 
of meir own time and industry ; they were not subjected to 
the rigid rules of an order : they had made no vows of im- 
plicit obedience to their superiors and they stiU retained 
the choice, without quitting the convent, either of a married 
or a single life.® But a mistaken piety had produced in 
Italy a now species of monks called Benedictines, who, 
carrying farther the plausible principles of mortification, 
seduded themselves entirely from the world, renounced all 
claim to liberty, and made a merit of the most inviolable 
chastity. These practices and principles, which superstition 
at first engendered, were greedily embraced and promoted 
by the pohcy of the court of Eomo. The Roman pontiff, 
who was making every day great advances towards an abso- 
lute sovereignty over the ecclesiastics, perceived that the 
celibacy of the clergy alone could break off entirely their 
connexion with tho civil power, and depriving tiiem of 
every other object of ambition, engage them to promote, 
with unceasing industry, the grandeur of their own order. 
He was sensime, that so long as the monks were indulged 
in mairiage, and were permitted to rear families, they never 
could bo subjected to strict discipline, or reduced to that 
slavery imder their superiors, which was requisite to pro- 
cure to the mandates issued from Rome, a ready and zealous 

< Oebemo In Anglia Sacra, tom 2. p. 92 ^ Oabemo, p 01* 
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oljedienee. Celibacy, therefore, began to be extolled, as the 
indi^ensable duty of priests, and the pope undertook to 
make all the clergy throughout the ■western woild i enounce 
at once the privilege of marriage : a fortunate policy ; bui 
at the same time an imdertaking the most difficult of any, 
since he had ■the strongest propensities of human nature to 
encounter, and foimd, that the same connexions with the 
female sex, which generally encourage devotion, were hero 
unfavourable to the success of his project. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that this master-stroke of art should have mot -with 
violent contradiction, and that the interests of the hierarchy, 
and the inclinations of the priests, being now placed in this 
singular opposition, should, notwithstanding the continued 
efforts of Rome, have retarded the execution of that bold 
scheme, during the course of near three centuries. 

As the bishops and parochial clergy lived apart ■with their 
families, and were more connected ■with the world, the hopes 
of success ■with them were fainter ; and the pretence for 
making them renounce marriage was much less plausible. 
But the pope, having east his eye on the monks as the basis 
of his authority, was determined to reduce them under strict 
rules of obedience, to procure them the credit of sanctify by 
an appearance of the most rigid mortification, and to break 
off all their other ties which might interfere with his spizi- 
tual pohey. Under pretence, therefore, of reforming abuses, 
wlu(m were, in some degree, unavoidable in the ancient esta- 
blishments, he had already spread over the southern countries 
of Europe the severe laws of the monastic life, and began to 
form attempts towards a hke innovation in England. The 
fe,vourable opportunity offered itself, (and it was greedily 
seized,) arising from the weak superstition of Edrod, and tlie 
violent impetuous character of Dunstan. 

Dunstan was bom of noble parents in the west of Eng- 
land; and bei^ educated ■under his uncle Aldhelin, then 
Archbishop of O^terbury, had betaken himself to the ecclesi- 
astical life, and had acquired some character in the court of 
Edmund. He was, however, represented to thaf, prince as a 
man of licentious manners and finding Ms fortune blasted 
by these suspicions, his ardent ambition prompted him to 
repair his indiscretions by runnmg into an opposite extreme. 
He secluded himself entirely from the world ; he framed a 
cell so small, that he could neither stand erect in it nor 

^ Ostano, 95 Mattii West p« 187. 
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stretcli out bis limbs during bis repose; and he here em- 
ployed himself perpetually either in devotion or in manual 
labour.* It is pr(SDable, that his brain became gradually 
crazed by these solitary occupations, and that his head was 
filled with chimeras, which, teing believed by himself and 
his stupid votaries, procured him the general character of 
sanctity among the people. He fancied that the devil, 
among the frequent visits which he paid him, was one day 
more earnest than usual in his temptations; till Dunstan, 
provoked at his importunity, seized liim by the nose with a 
pair of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell ; and 
lie held him there till that malignant spirit made the whole 
neighbourhood resound with his bellowings. This notable 
exploit was seriously credited and extolled by the public . it 
is transmitted to posterity by one who, considering the age 
in which he lived, may pass for a writer of some megance 
and it ensured to Dunstan a reputation which no re^ piety, 
much less virtue, could, even in the most enlightened period, 
have ever procured him with the people. 

Supported by the character obtained in his retreat, Dun- 
stan appeared ^ain in the world; and gained such an 
ascendant over Edi'ed, who had succeeded to the crown, as 
made him not only the director of that prince’s conscience, 
but his counsellor in the most momentous affairs of govern- 
ment. He was placed at the head of the treasury,* and 
being thus possessed both of power at court, and of credit 
with the populace, he was enabled to attempt with success 
tlie most arduous enterprises. Finding that his advancement 
had been owing to the opmion of his austerity, he professed 
himself a partisan of the rigid monastic rules; and after 
introducing that reformation into the convents of G-laston- 
bury and Abingdon, he endeavoured to render it luiivorsal 
in the kingdom. 

The minds of men were already weU prepared for this 
innovation. The praises of an inviolable chastity had been 
earned to the highest extravagance by some of the first 
preachers of Chiistianity among the Saxons : the pleasures of 
Jove had been represented as incompatible with Christian 
perfection ; and a total abstinence from all commerce with 
the sox was deemed such a meritoiious penance, as was suffl- 
ciont to atone for the greatest enomities. The consequence 
seemed natural, that those, at least, who officiated at the 

* Osboine, p OG. ^ Ibid, p. 07, ^ Ibid p, 102. WolliMgfard, p, 541. 
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altar slioiild be clear of this pollution ; and when the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, which was now creeping in,” was once 
fully establidied, the reyerence to the real body of Christ in 
the eucharist bestowed on this argument an additional force 
and influence. The monks knew how to avail themselves of 
all these popular topics, and to set off their own character to 
the best advantage. They affected the greatest austerity of 
hfe and manners • they indulged themselves in the highest 
strains of devotion they inveighed bitterly against the vices 
and pretended luxury of the age : tliey were paidiciilarly 
vehement against the dissolute lives of the secular clergy, 
their rivals : every instance of hbei'tinism m any ludividiial 
of that order was represented as a general comiption and 
where other topics of defamation were wanting, tlu‘ir mar- 
riage became a sure subject of invective, and tlioir wives 
received the name of coneuhinef or otlier more opprobrious 
appellation. The secular clergy, on the other hand, who 
were numerous and nch, and possessed of the ccclosiaslical 
dignities, defended themselves with vigour, and endeavoured 
to retaliate upon their adversaries. The people were thrown 
into agitation ; and few instances occur of more violent dis- 
sensions, excited by the most material differences in religion, 
or rather by the most frivolous : since it is a just remark, 
that the more affinity there is between theological paities, 
the greater commonly is their animosity. 

The progress of the monks, which was become coirsidor- 
able, was somewhat retarded by the death of Edrod, their 
partisan, who expired after a reign of nine years." lie left 
children ; but as they wore infants, his nopiow, Edwy, son 
of Edmund, was placed on the throne 
Edwy, at the time of his accession, was not above sixteen 

Edwy. or seventeen years of age, was possessed of the most 
amiable figure, and was even endowed, according te 
^^jjtentio accounts, witli the most promising virtnos." lie 
Wuld have been the favourite of his people, had he not un- 
happily, at the commencement of his reign, been engaged in 
a controversy with the monk's, whose rage, neither 1110 graces 
of the body nor virtues of the mind could mitigate, and who 
have pursued his memory with the same unrelenting ven- 
geance which they exercised against his person and mgnity 
during his short and unfortunate reign. There was a beau- 
tiful princess of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had made 

• Snell Oono. v. i n 462 » Olaioa Sax p. 115 • II. Hunting lib. 6 p. 350, 
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impression on iiie tender lieart of Edwy ; and as he was of 
an age when the force of the passions fii-st begms to be felt, 
he had ventured, contrary to the advice of his gravest coun- 
sellors, and the remonstrances of the more dignified eccle- 
siastics,® to espouse her ; though ^e was within the degrees 
of affinity prohibited by the canon law.® As the austerity 
affected by the monks made them particularly violent on tins 
occasion, Edwy entertamod a strong prepossession against 
them , and seemed, on that account, determined not to second 
their project of expelhng the seculars from all the convents, 
and of possessmg themselves of those rich establishments. 
War was therefore declared between the king and the 
monks ; and the former soon found reason to repent his pro- 
voking sucli dangerous enemies. On the day of his corona- 
tion, his nobihty were assembled m a great hall, and were 
indulging tlieiuselves in that riot and disorder, which, from 
the example of their German ancestors, had become habitual 
to the English ; ^ when Edwy, attracted by softer pleasures, 
retired into the queen’s apartment, and in that privacy gave 
reins to his fondness towards liis wife, which was only mode- 
rately checked by the presence of her mother. Dimstan 
conjectured the reason of tlie king’s retreat ; and caixying 
along with him Odo, Archbidiop of Canterbury, over whom 
ho had gained an absolute ascendant, he burst mto the apart- 
ment, upbraided Edwy with his lasciviousness, probably be- 
stowed on the queen tbo most opprobrious epithet that can 
be applied to her sex, and tearing him from her anus, pushed 
liim back, in a disgi'aceful manner, into the banquet of the 
nobles.'' Edwy, though young, and opposed by the preju- 
dices of the people, found an opportuni'^ of taking revenge 
for tins public insult. He questioned Dunstan concerning 
the administration of the treasury dunng the reign of his 
predecessor ; * and when tliat minister refused to give any 
account of money expended, as be affirmed, by orders of the 
late king, ho accused him of malversation in his officb and 
banished him the kingdom. But Dunstan’s cabal was not 
inactive during his absence ; they filled the public with high 
panegyrics on his sanctity ; they exclaimed against the im- 
piety of tlie king and queen; and having poisoned the 
minds of the people by those declamations, they proceeded to 
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still more outrageous acts of violence against the loyal 
authority. Archbishop Odo sent into the palace a party of 
soldiers, who seized the queen, and having burned her face 
•with a red-hot iron, in order to destroy that fatsil beauty 
•winch had seduced Edwy, -they earned her by force into 
Ireland, there to remain in pei’petual exile.’' Emvy, finding 
it in vain to resist, was obliged to consent to lus divorce, 
which was pronounced by Odo and a catastrophe, still 
more dismal, awaited the unhappy Elgiva. That amiable 
princess, being cured of her wounds, and having oven obli- 
■terated the scars "with which Odo had hoped to deface her 
beauty, returned into England, and was flying to the em- 
braces of the king, whom she still regai'ded as her husband ; 
when she fell mto the hands of a party, whom the pnmato 
had sent ■to inteicept her. Hothmg but her death could 
now give security to Odo and the monks ; and the most 
cruel death was requisite to satiate their vengeance. She 
was hamstringed ; and expired a few days alter at Glou- 
cester, in the most acute torments.* 

The (English, blinded -with superstition, instead of being 
shocked •with tliis inhumanity, exclaimed that the misfor- 
tunes of Edwy and his consort were a just judgment for tlieir 
dissolute contempt of the ecclesiasticm statutes. They even 
proceeded to rebellion against their sovereign ; and having 
placed Edgar at their head, the younger brother of Edwy, a 
boy of thirteen years of age, they soon put him in possession 
of Mercia, Northumberland, East Anglia ; and chased Edwy 
iato •the southern counties. That it might not be doubtful 
at whose instigation tins revolt was undertaken, Dunstau 
returned into England, and took upon him the government 
of Edgar and his party. He was nrst iostalled in the see of 
Worcester, tlien m that of London,^ and on Odo’s deatli, and 
tho violent expulsion of Brithelm, his successor, in that of 
Canterbury ; * of all which he long kept possession. Odo is 
tiansmitted to 'us by the monks under the cliaraeter of a 
man of piety , Dunstan was even canonized ; and is one of 
those numerous saints of the same stamp who disgrace the 
Eomish calendar. Meanwhile the imhappy^ Edwy was ex- 
communicated," and pursued ■with uinulenting vengeance ; 
but Ins death, which happened soon after, freed his enemies 
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from all further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable pos- 
session of the government.’’ 

This prince, who mounted the throne in such early youth, 
soon discovered an excellent capacity in the adminis- 
tration of affairs ; and his reign is one of the most 
fortunate that we meet with in the ancient Engli^ history. 
He showed tio aversion to war, he made the wisest prepara- 
tions against invaders ; and by his vigour and foresight he was 
enabled, without any danger of suffeimg insults, to indulge his 
inclination towards peace, and to employ himself in support- 
ing and improving the internal government of his kingdom. 
He maintained a body of disciplined troops ; which he 
quartered in the norm, in order to keep the mutinous 
Northumbrians in subjection, and to repel the inroads of the 
Scots. He built and suppo:^d a powerful navy ; ® and that 
he might retain the seamen in the practice of their duty, 
and always present a formidable armament to his enemies, ho 
stationed three squadrons off the coast, and ordered them to 
make, from time to time, the circuit of his dominions.'’ The 
foreign Danes dared not to approach a country which ap- 
peared in such a posture of defence . the domestic Danes saw 
mevitable destruction to be the consequence of their tumults 
and msiuTections : the neighbouring soveieigns, the Bang of 
Scotland, tlie Princes of Wales, of the Isle of Man, of the 
Orkneys, and even of Ireland,® were reduced to pay sub- 
mission to so formidable a monarch. Ho carried his superi- 
ority to a great height, and might have excited an universal 
combination against liim, had not his power been so well 
estabhshed as to deprive liis enemies of all hope of shaking 
it. It is said, that residing once at Chester, and having 
puiposed to go by water to the abbey of St. John the Bajitist, 
he obliged eight of his tnbutary princes to row him in a 
barge upon the Dee.^ The English histonans are fond of 
mentionmg the name of Kenneth III., King of Scots, among 
the number : the Scottisli historians either deny the fact, or 
assort tliat their Icing, if over he acknowledged himself a 
vassal to Edgar, did him homage, not for his crown, but for 
tljo dominions which he hold in England. 

But the chief moans by which Edgar maintainod hia 
autlioiity, and preserved public peace, was the paying of 

^ Sco nolo [Bl ol the end of tlie volume. * Higdon, p, 
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court to Dunsian. and the monks, who had at first placed 
him on the throne, and who, hy their pretensions to superior 
sanctity and purity of manners, had acquired an ascendant 
over the people. He favoured their scheme for dispossessing 
the secular canons of all the monasteries ; ® he bestowed 
preferment on none but their partisans ; he allowed Diuistau 
to resign the see of Worcester into the hands of Oswald, one 
of his creatures , and to place Ethel wold, another of them, 
in that of Wmchester ; * he consulted these prelates in the 
administration of all ecclesiastical, and even m that of many 
civil affairs ; and though the vigour of his own genius pre- 
vented him from being implicitly guided by them, the king 
and the bishops found such advantages in their mutual agree- 
ment, that they always acted in concert, and umted their 
influence in preserving the peace and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. 

In order to complete the great work of placing the new 
order of monks in all the convents, Edgar Kuimuoiied a 
general council of the prelates and the heads of the religious 
orders. He here inveighed against the dissolute lives of the 
secular clergy, the smallness of their tonsure, wliich, it is 
probable, mamtained no longer any resemblance to the crown 
of thorns ; their negligence in attending the exercise of their 
function; their mixing with the laity in the pleasures of 
gaming, hunting, dancing, and singing; and tlieir openly 
living with concubines, by which it is commonly supposed 
he meant their wives. He then turned himself to Dunstan, 
the primate ; and m the name of King Edred, whom he 
supposed to look down from heaven ^vith indignation against 
all those enormities, he thus addressed liim . “ It is you, 
Dunstan, by whose advice I founded monasteries, built 
churches, and expended my treasure in the support of re- 
ligion and religious houses. You wore my coimscllor and 
assistant in all my schemes : you wore tlie director of my 
conscience: to you I was obedient in all things. When 
did you call for supplies which I refused you ? Was my 
assistance ever wanting to the poor? Did I deny support, 
and establishments to the clergy and the convents ? Did I 
not hearken to your instructions, who told mo that these 
charities wqre, of all others, the most grateful to my Maker, 

« Ghion Sax p, 117. 118 W. MeJmes Ub. 2 cap, 8. HoTcdcn, p. 42i5, 420. 
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and fixed a perpetual fund for tlie support of religion ? 
And are all our pious endeavours now frustrated by tbe 
dissolute lives of the priests ? Not that I throw any blame 
on you ; you have reasoned, besought, inculcated, inveighed ; 
but it now behoves you to use slmrper and more vigorous 
remedies ; and conjoining your spiritual authority with the 
civil power, to purge effectually the temple of God from 
thieves and intrudeis”*' It is easy to imagine that this 
harangue had tlie desired effect ; and tliat, when the king 
and prelates thus concurred with the popular prejudices, it 
was not long before the monks prevailed, and established 
their new discipline in almost aU the convents. 

We may remark, that the declamations against the secular 
clergy are, botli here and m all the historians, conveyed in 
general terms; and as that order of men are commonly 
restrained by the decency of their character, it is difficult to 
believe that the complamts against their dissolute manners 
could be so universally just as is pretended. It is more 
probable that the monks paid court to the populace by an 
affected austerity of life; and repiesenting the most inno- 
cent hborties, taken by the other clergy, as great and 
unpardonable enormities, thereby prepared the way for the 
increase of their own power and influence. Edgnr, how- 
ever, hke a tine politician, concurred with the prevailing 
party; and he even indulged them in pretensions, which, 
though they might, when complied with, engage the monks 
to support royal authority during his own reign, proved 
afterwards dangerous to his successors, and gave disturbance 
to the whole civil power He seconded the policy of the 
court of Rome, in wanting to some monasteries an exemp- 
tion from episcopal jurisdiction ; he allowed the convents, 
even those of royal foundation, to usurp the election of their 
own abbot . and he admitted their forgeries of ancient 
charters, by wliich, from the pretended grant of foimer 
kings, they assumed many privileges and immunities.' 

These merits of Edgar nave procured Inm the highest 
panegyrics from the monks, and he is transmitted to us, not 
only under tbe character of a consummate statesman and 
an active prince, praises to which he seems to have been 
justly entitled, but under that of a great saint and a man of 
virtue. But nothing could more betray both his hypocri^ 
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in inveigliing against the licentioiisness of the secular clergj, 
and the inteiested spirit of his partisans in bestowing such 
eulogies on his piely, tba.n the usual tenoui’ of his conduct, 
which was licentious to the highest degree, and violated 
■every law, human and divine. Yet those very monks who, 
as we are told hy Ingulf, a very ancient historian, had no 
idea of any moral or religious merit, except chastity and 
obedience, not only connived at his enormities, but loaded 
hi-m with the greatest praises. History, however, has pre- 
served some instances of his amours, from which, as from a 
specimen, we may form a conjecture of the rest. 

Edgar broke mto a convent, carried off Editha, a nun, by 
force, and even committed violence on her person.” For 
this act of sacrilege he was reprimanded by Dunstan ; and 
that he might reconcile himself to the church, he was obliged 
not to separate fi'om his mistress, but to abstain from woaimg 
Jiis crown during seven years, and to deprive hnnsclf so 
long of that vain ornament;" a punishment very unequal to 
that which had been inflicted on the unfortunate Edwy, who, 
for a marriage which, in the strictest sense, could only 
deserve the name of irre^^ular, was expelled his kingdom, 
saw his queen treated with singular barbarity, was loaded 
with calumnies, and has been represented to us under tlio 
most odious colours. Such is the ascendant which may be 
attained, by hypocrisy and cabal, over mankind. 

There was another mistress of Edgar, with whom ho firsi, 
formed a connexion by a kmd of accident Passing one 
day by Andover, he lodged in the house of a noblonian, 
whose daughter, being endowed witli all tlie gi'aces of ]jem>u 
and behaviour, mflamed him at fii’st sight with the highosi 
desire ; and he resolved by any expedient to gratify it. As 
he had not leisure to employ courtship or address for attain- 
ii^ his purpos^ he went directly to her mother, declared the 
violence of his passion, and desired tliat tlio young lady 
might be allowed to pass that very night with him. The 
amother was a woman of virtue, and determined not to 
•di^onour her daughter and her family by conipluuice ; but 
being well acquamted with the impetuosity of the king’s 
temper, ^e thought it would be easier, as well as safer, to 
‘decefye than refuse him. She feigned therefore a submission 
to his will; hut secretly ordered a waiting maid, of no 
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disagreeable figure, to steal into the king’s bed, after all the 
company should be retired to rest. In the morning, before 
daybreak, the damsel, agreeably to the injunctions of her 
mistress, offered to retire ; but Edgar, who had no reserve 
in his pleasures, and whose love to his bedfellow was rather 
inflamed by enjoyment, refused his consent, and employed 
force and entreaties to detain her. Elfleda, (for that was 
tlie name of the maid,) trusting to her own charms, and te 
the love with which, she hoped, she had now inspired the 
king, made probably but a faint resistance ; and the return 
of light discovered the deceit to Edgar. He had passed a 
night so much to his satisfaction, that he expressed no dis- 
pleasure with the old lady on account of her fraud ; his love 
was transferred to Elfle^; she became his favourite mis- 
tress ; and maintained her ascendant over him till his 
marriage with Elfrida.® 

The circumstances of his marriage with this lady were 
more siogular and more criminal. Elfrida was daughter 
and heir of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ; and though she had 
been educated in the country, and had never appeared at 
court, she had filled all England with the reputation of her 
beauty. Edgar himself, who was indifferent to no accounts 
of this nature, foimd his curiosity excited by the frequent 
panegyrics which he heard of Elfrida ; and reflecting on her 
noble birth, he resolved, if he found her charms answerable 
to their feme, to obtain possession of her on honourable 
terms. He communicated his intention to Earl Athelwold,, 
his fiivourite ; but used the precaution, before he made any 
advances to her parents, to order that nobleman, on some 
pretence, to pay them a visit, and to bring him a certain 
account of the beauty of thefr daughter. Athelwold, when 
introduced to the young lady, found general report to have 
fellen ^ort of the trum ; and being actuated by tlie most 
vehement love, ho determined to sacrifice to this new passion 
his fidelity to liis master, and to the trust reposed in him. 
Ho returned to Edgar, and told him, that the riches alone, 
smd high quality of Elfrida, had been the ground of the 
admiration paid her, and that her charms, frir from being 
anywise extraordinary, would have been overlooked in a 
woman of inferior station. When he had, by this deceit, 
diverted the king from his purpose, he took an opportunity, 
after some interval, of taming again the conversation on 

« W. Malmes. lib* 2, cap. Higdeu, p. 268. 
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Blfrida , lie remarked, that tlioxigh the parentage and fortune 
of the lady had not produced on him, as on others, any illu- 
sion with regard to her beauty, he could not forbear reflect- 
ing, that she would, on the whole, be an advantageous match 
for him, and might, by her bii^ih and riches, malce him 
sufficient compensation for the homeliness of her person. If 
the king, therefore gave his approbation, he was deteiniinod 
to make pi’oposals in his own behalf to the JEarl of Devon- 
shire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as the young 
lady’s consent to the marriage. Edgar, pleased witli an 
expedient for estabhshing his favomate’s fortune, not onlj 
exhorted him to execute his purpose, but foiwardod his 
success by his recommendations to the parents of Blfiida ; 
and Athelwold was soon made happy in the possession of his 
mistress. Dreadmg, howevei, the detection of tlie artifice, 
he employed every pretence for detaining Blfrida in the 
country, and for keeping her at a distance from Edgai*. 

The violent passion of Athelwold had rendered him blind 
to the necessaiy consequences which must attend his conduct, 
and the advantages which the numerous enemies that always 
pursue a royal fiivourite would, by its means, be able to 
make a^inst him. Edgar was soon informed of tho truth ; 
but before he would execute vengeance on Athelwold’s 
treachery, he resolved to satisfy himself with his own eyes 
of the certamty and full extent of his ^ilt. He told liim 
that he mtended to pay him a visit in his castle, and bo in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of his new maniod wife ; and 
Athelwold, as he could not refuse tlie lionoiu, only craved 
leave to go befoie him a few hours, that ho might tlio bettor 
. prepare everything for his reception. He tlien discovered 
the whole matter to Blfrida, and begged her, if she liad any 
regard either to her own honour or ms life, t6 conceal from 
Ed^r, by every circumstance of dress and beliaviom*, tliat 
fatm beauty, which had seduced him from fidelity to his 
friend, and had betrayed him into so many Msolioods. 
Blfrida promised compliance, tliough nothing was farther 
from her intentions. She deemed herself little beholden to 
Athelwold for a passion which had deprived her of a crown ; 
and knowing the force of her own charms, she did not 
despair even yet of reaching that dignity, of which her hus- 
band’s artifice had bereaved her. She appeared before tho 
king with all the advantages which the richest attire and 
the most engaging airs <?ould bestow upon her, and she 
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excited at once in his bosom the highest love towards her- 
seli^ and the most fiinons desire of revenge against her 
husband. He knew, however, how to dissemble these pas- 
sions ; and seducing Athelwold into a wood, on pretence of 
hunting, he stabbed him with his own hand, and soon after 
publicly espoused Elfinda.*’ 

Before we conclude our account of this reign, we must 
mention two circumstances which aie remarked % historians. 
The reputation of Edgar allured a great number of foreigners 
to visit his couit; and he gave them encouragement to 
settle in England.^ We are told that they imported all the 
vices of their respective countries, and contributed to cor- 
rupt the simple manners of the natives.* But as this simplicity' 
of manners, so highly and often so injudiciously extolled, 
did not preserve them from barbarity and treachery, the 
greatest of all vices, and the most incident to a rude unculti- 
vated people, we ought perhaps to deem their acq^uaintance 
with foreigners rather an advantage ; as it tendfed to en- 
large their views, and to cure them of those illiberal preju- 
dices and rustic manners to which islanders are often 
subject. 

Another remarkable incident of this reign was the extirpa- 
tion of wolves from England. This advantage was attained 
by the industrious policy of Edgar. He took great pains in 
hunting and pursuing those ravenous animals ; and when 
he found that all that escaped him had taken shelter in the 
mountains and forests of Wales, he changed the tribute of 
money imposed on the Welsh princes fy Athelstan, his 
predecessor,® into an annual tribute of three hundred heads 
of wolves ; which produced such diligence in hunting them, 
that the animal has been no more seen in this island. 

Edgar died after a reign of sixteen years, and in tlie 
thirty-third of his age. He was succeeded by Edward, 
whom he had by his first marriage with the daughter of 
Earl Ordmer. 

The succession of this prince, who was only fifteen years 
of age at his fether’s death, did not take place Ea^oidihe 
without much diflEculty and opposition. Elfrida, liUuiyr. 
Ins stepmother, had a son, Ethelxed, seven years old, 
whom she attempted to raise to the throne : she affirmed that 

p W Kalmos, hK 2, cap. 8. Hovodom, p 426. Bicxmplon, p, 865, 866. Floi Wigom 
X>. 600. p. 268. 4 Oluon Sax p, 116 H. Hunting, lib. 5. p, 866 Biomptoii, 
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Edgar’s marriage widi ihe mother of Edward was exposed 
to insaperable objections ; and as she had possessed great 
credit with her husband, she had found means to acquire 
partisans, who seconded all her pretensions. But the title 
of Edward was supported by many advantages. He was 
appointed successor by the will of his father : * he was 
approaching to man’s estate, and might soon be able to take 
into his own hands the reins of government : the principal 
nobility, dreading the imperious temper of Elfnda, were 
averse to her son’s government, which must enlarge her 
au&ority, and probably put her in possession of the regency : 
above ail, Dunstan, whose character of sanctity had given 
bim the highest credit with the people, had e^ousod the 
cause of Edward, over whom he had already acquired a 
great ascendant;" and he was determmed to execute the 
will of Edgar in his favour. To cut off all opposite pre- 
tensions, Dunstan resolutely anointed and crowned the young 
prince at Kingston ; and the whole kingdom, without farther 
dispute, submitted to ham."' 

It was of great importance to Dunstan and the monks, to 
place on the throne a king favourable to their cause : the 
secular clergy had still partisans in England, who wished to 
support them in the possession of the convents, and of the 
ecclesiastical authority. On the first intelligence of Edgar’s 
death, Alfere, Duke of Mercia, expelled the now orders of 
monks from all the monasteries which lay within his jiuis- 
diction ; * but Elfwin, Duke of East Anglia, and Britlmoi., 
Duke of the East Saxons, protected them within their iorri- 
tories, and insisted upon the execution of the late laws 
enacted in their favour. In order to settle this controversy, 
there were summoned several synods, which, according to 
the practice of those times, consisted partly of ocelesiastiosil 
membei-s, partly of the lay nobility. The monks wore able 
to prevail in these assemblies ; though, as it appears, con- 
trary to the secret wishes, if not the declared inclination, of 
the leading; men in the nation -J they had more invention in 
forging miracles to support their cause ; or having boon so 
fortunate as to obtain, oy their pretended austerities, the 
character of piety, their miracles were more credited by the 
populace. 

* Hoveden, p 427 Badmoi, p. S « EaJnaa, ox edit. Sdtlom, p, 3 
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In one tynod, Dnnstan, finding the majority of votes 
against him, rose up and informed the audience, that he had 
that instant received an immediate revelation in behalf of the 
monks : the assembly was so astonished at this intelligence, 
-or probably so overawed by the populace, that they pro- 
ceeded no farther in their deliberations. In another synod, 
a voice issued from the crucifix, and informed the members 
that the establishment of the monks was foxmded on the will 
of Heaven, and could not be opposed without impiety.* But 
the miracle performed in the third synod was etui more 
alarming : the floor of the hall in which the assembly met 
■sunk of a sudden, and a great number of the members were 
either bmised or killed the fall. It was remarked, that 
Dunstan had that day prevented the king from attending 
the synod, and that the neam, on which his own chair stood, 
was the only one that did not sink imder the weight of the 
assembly.* But these circumstances, instead of begetting 
any susipicion of contrivance, were regarded as the surest 
proof of the immediate interposition of Providence in behalf 
of those favourites of Heaven. 

Edward lived four years after his accession, and there 
passed nothing memorable during his reign. His death 
alone was memorable and ttagical this young prince was 
endowed with the most amiable innocence of mannfers ; and 
as his own intentions were always pure, he was incapable of 
entertaining any suspicion against others. Though his step- 
mother had opposed his succession, and had raised a party 
in favour of her own son, he always showed her marks of 
regard, and even expressed, on all occasions, the most tender 
aftection towards his brother. He was himting one day in 
Dorsetshire ; and being led by the chase near Oorfe-castlo, 
where Elfrida resided, he took the ojiportunity of paying 
her a visit, unattended by any of his retinue, and he tboreby 
presented her with the opportunity wliich she had long 
wished for. After he had mounted his horse, he desired 
some hqiior to be brought him : while he was holding the 
cup to Ids head, a servant of Elfrida approached him, and 
gave liim a stab behind. The prince, finding lumsolf 
wounded, put spurs to his horse ; but becoming fain,t by loss 

* W. lUnlmos hb 2. cap 9. Osborno, p 112 Gomso, p. 1947. Biompton, p. 870. 
Higden.p2C9 
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of blood, he fell from the saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, 
and he was dragged along by his unruly horse till he ex- 
pired. ^ Being tracked by the blood, his body was found, and 
was privately interred at Wareham by his servants. 

The youth and innocence of this prince, with his tragical 
dearth, begat such compassion among the people, that they 
believed miracles to be wrought at his tomb ; and they give 
him the appellation of Martyr, though his murder had no 
comexion with any religious principle or opinion. Blfrida 
built monasteries, and performed many penances, in order to 
atone for her guilt ; but could never, by all her hypocrisy or 
remorses, recover the good opinion of the pubho, though so 
easily deluded in those ignorant ages. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Bjchjbliied. — Settlement op the Nobmans — Eduonb Ibokshib — Oandt'b — Habold 
HaUBPOOT — HAEDIOAiraTB — EDWABD THE OONPESBOE — EaBOLD 

The freedom which. England had so long enjoyed from the 
depredations of the Danes seems to have proceeded, Efteiied 
pai-tly from the establishments which that piratical 
nation had obtained in the north of France, and which 
employed all tlieir superfluous hands to people and maintain 
them ; partly from the vigour and warlike spirit of a long 
race of English princes, who preserved tlie kmgdom in a 
postme of defence by sef|, and land, and either prevented or 
repelled every attempt of the invaders. But a new genera- 
tion of men being now spmng up in the northern regions who 
could no longer disburthen themselves on Normandy ; the 
Enghsh had reason to dread that the Danes would again visit 
an island to which they were invited, l)oth by the memory of 
their past successes, and by the expectation of assistance from 
their coimtiymen, who, though long established in the king- 
dom, were not yet thoroughly incorpomted with the natives, 
nor had entirely forgotten their inveterate habits of war and 
depredation. And as the reigning piince was a minor, and 
even when he attained to man’s estate never discovered 
either courage or capacity suflScient to govern his own sub- 
jects, much less to repel a formidable enemy, the people 
might justly apprehend the worst calamities from so dan- 
gerous a crisis. 

The Danes, before they durst attempt any important enter- 

E rise against England, made an inconsiderablo descent 
y way of trial ; and having landed from seven vessels 
near Southampton, they ravaged the country, ennched them- 
selves by spoil, and departed with impunity. Six years 
after, they made a like attempt in the west, and mot with 
like success. The invaders having now found affairs in a 
very different situation from that in which they formerly 
appeared, encouraged their countrymen to assemble a g^reater 
force, and to hope for more considerable advantages, 

They landed in Essex, imder the command of two 

n 2 
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leaders ; and liaving defeated and slain at Maiden, Bnthnot, 
duke of that county, who ventured, with a small body, to 
attack them, they spread their devastations over aU the neigh- 
hourmg provinces. In this extremity, Ethelred, to whom 
historians give the epithet of the Unready, instead of rousing 
his people to defend with courage their honour and their 
propeiiy, hearkened to the advice of Siricius, Archbishop of 
tlanterhury, which was seconded by many of the degenerate 
nobility ; and paying the enemy the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, he bribed them to depart the kingdom. This shame- 
ful expedient was attended with the success which might be 
expected. The Danes next year appeared off the eastern 
coast, m hopes of subduing a people who defended them- 
selves by their money, which invited assailants, instead of 
their arms, which repelled them. But the English, sensible 
of their folly, had, in the interval, assembled in a great 
council, and had determmed to collect at London a fleet able 
to give battle to the enemy ; “ though that judicious measure 
failed of success, from the treachery of Alfric, Duke of 
Mercia, whose name is infamous in tne annals of that age, 
by the calamities which his repeated perfidy brought upon 
ms country. This nobleman had, in 983, succeeded to his 
father Alfere in that extensive command ; but being deprived 
of it two years after, and banished the kingdom, he was 
obliged to employ all his intrigue, and all his power, which 
was too gi*eat for a subject, to be restored to his country, and 
reinstated m his authority. Having had experience of the 
credit and malevolence of his enemies, he thenceforth trastod 
for security, not to his services, or to the affections of liis 
fellow-mtizens, but to the influence which he liad obtained 
over his vassals, and to the public calamities, which he 
thought must, in every revolution, render liis assistance 
necessary. Having fixed this resolution, he detenm'ned to 
prevent all such successes as might establish the royal 
authority, or render his own situation dependent or preca- 
rious. As the English had formed the plan of surrounding 
and destroying the Danish fleet in harbour, he privately 
informed the enemy of their danger ; and when they put to 
sea, in consequence of this intelhgenco, ho deserted to them, 
with the squadron under his command, the night before the 
engagement, and thereby disappointed aH the efforts of his 
coimfrymen.” Ethelred, enraged at his perfidy, seized his 

• Cliion, Sox p 126. ^ Ibid p. 127. W. Malm. p. 62, Higdoi\ p. 270, 
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son Alfgar, and ordered Ms eyes to be put out.® But such 
was the power of Alfric, that he again forced himself into 
authority ; and though he had given tMs specimen of his 
character, and received this grievous provocation, it was 
found necessary to intrust him anew with the government of 
Mercia. TMs conduct of the court, wMch m all its circum- 
stances is so barbarous, weak, and imprudent, both mented 
and prognosticated the most grievous calamities. 

The northern invaders, now well acquainted with the 
defenceless condition of England, made a powerful 
descent under the command of Sweyn, King of 
Denmark, and Olave, King of Norway; and sailing up 
the Humber, spread on all sides their destructive ravages. 
Liudesey was laid waste ; Banbury was destroyed ; and all 
tho Northumbrians, though mostly of Danish descent, were 
constrained either to join the invaders, or to suffer under 
their depredations. A powerful army was assembled to 
oppose the Danes, and a general action ensued ; but the 
English were deserted in the battle, from the cowardice 
or ^achery of their three leaders, all of them men of 
Danish race, Frena, Frithegist, and Godwin, who gave 
the example of a shameful flight to the troops under their 
command. 

Encouraged by this success, and still more by the con- 
tempt wMch it inspired for their enemy, the pirates ventured 
to attack the centre of the kingdom ; and enteiing the 
Thames in ninety-four vessels, laid siege to London, and 
threatened it with total destruction. But the citizens, 
alarmed at the danger, and firmly united amon» themselves, 
made a bolder defence than the cowardice of the nobility 
and gentry gave tho invaders reason to apprehend ; and the 
besiegers, after suffering the greatest hardships, were finally 
frustrated in their attei^t. In order to revenge themselves, 
they laid waste Essex, Siissex, and Hamp&Mre ; and having 
there procured horses, tliey wore thereby enabled to spread 
throng the more inland counties the fiiiy of their depreda- 
tions. In tMs extremity, Ethelred and Ms nobles had re- 
course to the former expeMent;, and sending ambassadors to 
the two northern kings, they promised them subsistence 
and tribute, on condition they would, for the present, put an 
end to their ravages, and soon after depart the Mngdoin. 
Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably took 

« Ohron Sax, p. 128* W, Holm, p 02. 
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up their quarters at Southampton, where the sum of sixteen 
thousand pounds was paid to them Olave oven n'xado a 
journey to Andover, where Ethelred resided, and he re- 
ceived the rite of confirmation fiom the English bishops, 
as well as many rich presents from the king. He hero 
promised that he would never more mfest the English 
territones ; and he faithfully fulfilled the engagement. This 
prince receives the appellation of St. Olave from the church 
of Rome ; and notwithstanding the general presumption 
which hes either against the understanding or moiaJs of 
every one who in those ignorant ages was dignifiod with 
that title, he seems to have been a man of meiit and of 
virtue. Sweyn, though loss scrupulous than Olave, was 
constrained, upon the departure of the Norwegian prince, to 
evacuate also the kmgdom with all his followeis. 

This composition brought only a short interval to the 
gjj, miseries of the English. The Danish pirates ap- 
peared soon after in the Severn ; and Laving com- 
mitted spoil in Wales, as well as in Comwall and Devon- 
shire, they sailed round to the south coast, and entering the 
Tamar, completed the devastation of those two counties. 
They then returned to the Bristol Channel ; and penetrat- 
ing into the country by the Avon, spread themselves over 
all that neighbourhood, and carried fire and sword even 
ggg ■ into Dorsetshire. They next changed the scat of 
war ; and after ravaging the Isle of Wight, they 
entered the Thames and Medway^ and'laid sic^e to Roches- 
ter, where they defeated tlie fentish men in a ;|^itchod 
battle. After this victory, the whole province of Kent 
was made a scene of slaughter, fire, and devastation. The 
extremity of these miseries forced the English into councils 
for common defence both by sea and land ; but the weak- 
ness of the king, the divisions among the nobility, the. ti'ea- 
^ery of some, the cowardice of othci-s, the want of concert 
in all, frustrated every endeavour . their fleets and armies 
either came too late to attack tlie enemy, or were repulsed 
with dishonour ; and the people were thus equally ruined by 
resistance or by submission. The English, therefore, desti- 
tute both of prudence and unanimily in council, of courage 
’and conduct m the field, had recourse to the same weak 
expedient which by experience they had ahhady found so 
.ineffectual : they offered the Danes to buy peace, by paying 
them a large sum of money. These ravagers rose continu- 
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ally in. their demands; and now required the payment of 
twenty-fom’ thousand pounds, to which the Engfish were so 
mean and imprudent as to submit.'^ The departure of the 
Danes procured them another short interval of repose, which 
they enjoyed as if it were to be perpetual, without making 
any effectual preparations for a more vigorous resistance 
upon the next return of the enemy. 

Besides receiving this sum, the Danes were engaged by 
another motive to depart a kingdom which appeared so httle 
in a situation to resist their efforts : they were invited over 
by then.' countrymen in Normandy, who at this time were 
hard pressed by the arms of Robert, King of France, and 
who found it difficult to defend the settlement, which, with 
so much advantage to themselves and glory to their nation, 
they had made in that country. It is probable, also, that 
Bthelred, observing the close connexions thus maintained 
among all the Danes, however divided in government or 
situation, was desirous of forming an alliance with that for- 
midable people : for this purpose, bemg now a widower, he 
made his addresses to Emma, sister to Eachard II., Duke of 
Normandy, and he soon succeeded m his negotiation, 

The princess came over this year to England, and 
was married to Ethelred.® 

In the end of the ninth and beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, when the north, not yet exhausted by tliat settlement' 
multitude of people, or rather nations, which she of the Nor- 
had successively emitted, sent forth a new race, not 
of conquerors, as before, but of pirates and ravagers, who 
infested the countries possessed by her once warnke sons, 
lived RoUo, a petty prince or chieftain of Denmark, whose 
valour and abinties soon engaged the attention of his coun- 
trymen. He was exposed in liis youth to the jealousy of 
the King of Denmark, who attacked his small but inde- 
pendent principality ; and who, being foiled in every assault, 
had recourse at last to perfidy for effecting his purpose, 
which he had often attempted in vain by force of arms he 
lulled Rollo into security by an insidious peace ; and falling 
suddenly upon him, murdered his brother and his bravest 
officers, and forced him to fly for safely into Scandinavia. 
Here many of his ancient subjects, induced paitly by affec- 
tion to their prince, partly by the oppressions of the Danish 
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monarcli, ranged themselves under his standard, and offered 
to follow him in every enterprise. RoUo, instead of attempt- 
ing to recover his paternal dominions, where he mnst expect 
a vigorous resistance from the Danes, determined to pursue 
an easier, hut more important undertaking, and to niake his 
fortune, in imitation of his countrymen, by pillaging tlio 
richer and more southern coasts of Europe. He cwlectcd a 
body of troops, which, like that of all those ravagers, was 
composed of Norwegians, Swedes, Frisians, Danes, and ad- 
venturers of all nations, who, being accustomed to a roving 
unsettled life, took delight in notmng but war and plimder. 
His reputation brought him associates from all quarters; 
and a vision, which he pretended to have appeared to himi 
in his sleep, and which, according to his interpretation of it, 
prognosticated the greatest successes, proved also a powerful 
incentive with those ignorant and superstitious peo]^e.* 

The first attempt made by Rollo was on England, near the 
end of Alfred’s reign; when that ^eat monarch, having 
settled Gnfhrum and his followers in East Anglia, and others 
of those freebooters in Northumberland, and having restored 
peace to his harassed country, had established, the most 
excellent military as well as civil institutions among the 
English. The prudent Dane, finding that no advantages 
coiud be gainea over such a people, governed by such a 
prince, soon turned his ente^rises against France, which he 
found more exposed to his inroads;** and during the reigns 
of Eudes, an usurper, and of Charles the Simple, a weak 
piince, he committed the most destructive ravages both on 
the inland and maritime provinces of that kingdom. The 
Jfrench, having no means of defence against a leader who 
united all the valour of his countrymen with the policy of 
more dviKzed nations, were obliged to submit to the expe- 
dient practised by Alfred, and to offer the invadois a setflo- 
ment in some of wose provinces which they had depopulated 
by their arms.* 

The reMon why the Danes for many years pursued mea- 
sures so different from those which had been embraced by 
the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, and 
other northern conquerors, was the groat difference in the 
method of attack which was practised ly these several na- 
tions, and to which the nature of their respective situatioua 
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necessarily confined them. The latter tribes, living in*'*^. 
inland country, made incursions by land upon the Roman* 
empire ; and when they entered far into the frontiers, they 
were obliged to carry along with them their wives and 
families, whom they had no hopes of soon revisiting, and 
who could not otherwise participate of their plunder. This 
circumstance qmckly made them think of forcing a settle- 
ment in the provinces which they had overrun ; and thes& 
barbarians, spreading themselves over the country, found an 
interest in protecting the property and industry of the people 
whom they had subdued. But the Danes and Norwegians^ 
invited by their maritime situation, and obliged to maintain 
themselves in their uncultivated country by fishing, had 
acquired some experience of navigation ; and in their mili- 
tary excursions pursued the method practised against th© 
Roman empire by the more early Saxons : they made de- 
scents in small bodies from their ships, or rather boats, and 
ravaging the coasts, returned with their booty to their fami- 
lies, whom they could not conveniently carry along with 
them in those hazardous enterprises. But when they in- 
creased their armaments, made incursions into the iuland 
countries, and found it safe to remain longer in the midst of 
^he enfeebled enemy, they had been aceustomed to crowd 
their vessels with their wives and children ; and having no* 
longer any temptation to return to their own country, they 
wilEngly embraced an opportunity of settling in the wama 
climates and cultivated fields of the south. 

Affairs were in this situation with RoUo and his followers,, 
when Charles proposed to relinquish to them part of the 
province formerly called Neustna, and to purchase peace 
‘on these hard conditions. After all the terms were fully 
seettled, there appeared only one circumstance shocking to' 
the haughty Dane : he was required to do homage to Charles, 
for this province, and to put himself in that humiliating pos- 
ture imposed on vassals by the rites of the feudal law. He 
’ long reiused to submit to this indignity ; but being unwilling' 
to lose such important advantages for a mere ceremony, he* 
made a sacrifice of his pride to Ins interest, and acknowledged 
himself, in form, the vassal of the French monarch.'^ Charles, 
gave him his daughter, Gisla, in marriage; and that he- 
might bind him faster to his interests, made him a donation 
of a considerable territory, besides that which he was obliged. 

* Ypod. Keiurt. p. 417. 
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to surrender to him "by Lis stipulations. When some of thie 
French nobles informed him, that in return for so generous a 
present it -was expected that he should throw himself at the 
king’s feet and make suitable acknowledgments for Ins 
bounty, Rollo rephed, that he would rather decline the pre- 
sent ; and it was with some difficulty they could persuade 
him to make that compliment by one of Ins captains. The 
Dane commissioned for this purpose, full of mdignation at 
the order, and despising so unwarhke a prince, caught Cliarles 
by the foot, and pretending to carry it to his mouth, that ho 
might kiss it, overthrew him before all his courtiers. The 
French, sensible of their jiresent weakness, found it prudent 
to overlook this msult.* 

EoUo, who was now in the decline of life, and was tired of 
wars and depredations, apphed himself, with mature coun- 
sels,, to the settlement of ms newly-acquired territoiy, which 
was thenceforth called Normandy , and lie parcelled it out 
among his captains and followers. He followed, in this par- 
tition, the customs of the feudal law, whidi was then univer- 
sally established in the southern countries of Europe, and 
which suited the peculiar circumstances of that age. He 
treated the French subjects, who submitted to binn, with mild- 
ness and justice ; he reclaimed his ancient followers from their 
ferocious violence ; he established law and order throughout 
his state ; and after a hfe spent in tumults and ravages, he 
died peaceably in a good old age, and left his dominions to 
hi s p osterity.” 

Wil l iam I., who succeeded him, governed the duchy twenty- 
five years ; an^ durmg that time, the Normans were tho- 
roughly intermingled with the French, had acquired their 
language, had imitated their manners, and had made such 
progress towards cultivation, that on the death of William, 
his son Bichard, though a minor,” inherited his dominions : 
a sure proof t^t the Normans wore already somewhat ad- 
vanced in civility, and that their government could now rest 
secure on its laws and civil institutions, and was not wholly 
sustain^ by the abilities of the sovereign. Eichard, after a 
long reign of fifty-four years, was succeeded by his son of the 
same name in the year 996 ; ® which was eighty-five years 
after the first establiriiment of the Normans in Fiance. 
This was the duke who gave his sister Emma in, marriage to 


* Qol Gemet lib 2. cap 17 
“ Order, Vitalas, p 489. QtjL Gem«t. bb, 4. cap. I. 
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Ettebed, King of England, and "v^lio thereby formed con- 
nexions with a conntry which his posteriiy was so soon after 
destined to snbdue. 

The Danes had been established during a longer period in 
England than ia France ; and though the sinulanty of then* 
original language to that of the Saxons invited them to a 
more early coalition with the natives, they had hitherto 
found so little example of civiKzed manners among the Eng- 
lish, that they retained all Iheir ancient ferocity, and valued 
themselves only on their national character of military bra- 
very. The recent as weU as more ancient achievements 
of their coxmtrymen tended to support this idea; and the 
English prmces, particularly Athelstan and Edgar, sensible 
of that superionty, had been accustomed to &ep in pay 
bodies of Damsh troops, who were quartered about the 
country, and committed many violences upon the inhabit- 
ants. These mercenaries had attained to such a height of 
luxury, according to the old Enghsh writers,® that they 
combed then* hair once a day, bathed themselves once a 
week, changed their clothes frequently; and by all these 
aits of effeminacy, as well as by theb military chaiacter, 
had rendered themselves so agreeable to the fair sex, that 
they debauched the wives and daughters of the English, and 
dishonoured many families. But what most provoked the 
inhabitants, was, that instead of defendiug them against 
invaders, they were ever ready to betray them to the foreign 
Danes,' and to associate themselves with all straggling parties 
of that nation. The animosity between the mhabitants of 
English and Danisli race had from these repeated injuries 
risen to a great height ; when Ethebed, from a policy in- 
cident to weak princes, embraced the cruel resolution of 
massacring the latter throughout all bis dominions.'^ 

Secret orders were despatched to commence the 
execution everywhere on the same day ; and the festival of St. 
Brice, which fell on a Sunday, the day on which the 
Danes usually bathed themselyos, was chosen for that 
purpose. It is needless to repeat the accounts transmitted 
conceniing the barbarity of tins massacre ; the rage of the 
populace, excited by so many injuries, sanctioned by autho- 
rity, and stimulated by example, disttuguished not between 
innocence and ^ilt, spared neither sex nor age, and was 

not satiated wittiout the tortures as well as death of the 

« 
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unhappy ■viotiuos. Even Q-unilda, sister to the King' of Den- 
mark, who had married Earl Paling, and had embraced 
Christianity, was, by the ad-vice of Edric, Earl of Wilts, 
seized and condemned to death by Ethelred, after seeing her 
husband and children butchered before her face. This un- 
happy princess foretold, in the agonies of despair, that her 
murder would soon be avenged by the total ruin of 'the 
English nation. 

Never was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did barbo- 
rous policy prove more fatal to the authors, Sw^n 
and ms Danes, who wanted but a pretence for invading 
the English, appeared off the western coast, and threatened 
to take full revenge for the slaughter of their countrymen. 
Exeter fell first into their hands, from the negligence or 
treachery of Earl Hugh, a Norman, who had been made 
governor by the interest of Queen Emma. They began to 
spread their devastations over the country ; when the Eng- 
lish, sensible what outrages they must now ex2')ect from their 
barbarous and offended enemy, assembled more oaily, and in 
greater numbers than usual, and made an aiipearance of 
■vigorous resistance. But all these preparations were fras- 
trated by the treachery of Duke iJBric, who was intrusted 
with the command, and who, feigning sickness, refused to 
lead the army against the Danes, till it was dispirited, and at 
last dissipated, by his fatal misconduct. Alfric soon after 
died ; and Edric, a greater traitor than he, who had married 
the king’s daughter, and had acquired a total ascendant 
over him, succeeded Alfric in the government of Mercia, and 
in the command of the English armies. A great famine, 
proceeding partly from the bad seasons, partly from the 
decay of agriculture, added to aU the other miseries of tlie 
inhabitants. The country, wasted by t^o Danes, harassed 
by the fruitless expeditions of its own forces, was reduced to 

jggy the utmost desolation ; and at last submitted to the 
infiimy of purchasing a precarious peace from the 
enemy, by the payment of thnrty thousand pounds. 

The English endeavoured to employ this inteiwal in making 
preparations against the return of the Danes, which they had 
reason soon to expect. A law was made, ordering the pro- 
prietors of eight hides of land to provide each a horseman 
and a complete suit of armour ; and those of three hundred 
and ten hides to equip a ship for the defence of the coast- 
When this navy was assembled, which must have consisted 
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of near eight hundred vessels,' all hopes of its success 
were disappointed hy the factions, animosities, and dissen- 
sions of tne nobihty. Edric had impelled his brother 
Brightric to prefer an accusation of treason against Wolf- 
noth, G-ovemor of Sussex, the father of the mmous Earl 
Godwin ; and that nobleman, well acquainted with the ma- 
ievolence, as well as power of his enemy, found no means 
of safety but in deserting with twenty ships to the Danes. 
Brightric pursued him with a fleet of eighty sail; but his 
ships being shattered in a tempest, and stranded on the coast, 
he was suddenly attacked by WoHnoth, and all his vessels 
were burnt or destrojyed. The imbecihty of the king was 
little capable of repairmg this misfortune : the treachery of 
Edric frustrated every plan for future defence; and the 
EngKsh navy, disconcerted, discouraged, and divided, was at 
last scattered into its several harbours. 

It is almost unpossible, or would be tedious, to relate par- 
ticularly all the miseries to which the English were thence- 
forth exposed. We hear of nothing but the sacking and 
burning of towns ; the devastation of the open country ; the 
appearance of the enemy in eveiy quarter of the kingdom ; 
their cruel diligence in discovering any comer which had not 
been ransacked by their former violence. The broken and 
disjointed narration of the ancient historians is here well 
adapted to the nature of the war, which was conducted by 
such sudden inroads as would have been dangerous even to 
an united and well-governed kingdom, but proved fatal, 
whore nothing but a general consternation and mutual dif- 
fidence and dissension prevailed. The governors of one 
province refused to march to the assistance of another, and 
were at last terrified from assembhng their forces for the 
defence of then own province. General councils were sum- 
moned ; but either no resolution was taJken, or none was 
carried into execution. And the only expedient in which 
the English agi'eed, was the base and imprudent one of 
buying a new peace from the Danes, by the payment of 
forty-eight thousand pounds. 

This measure did not bring them even that short interval 
of repose which they had expected from it. The 
Danes, disregarding all engagements, 'continued their 
devastations and hostilities; levied a new contribution of eight 

» TUorowcio 21J),600 liidos m England. OonsOTicntly the ^ps eqnipped '’xxmst bo 
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thousand pounds upon the county of Kent alone, murdered the 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy, who had refused to countenance 
this exaction ; and the English nobihty found no other resomce 
than that of submitting every where to the Danish 
monarch, swearmg allegiance to him, and delivenng 
him hostages for their fidelity. Ethelred, equally afraid of 
the violence of the enemy, and the treachery of his own 
subjects, fled into Normandy, whither he had sent before 
him Queen Emma, and her two sons, Alfred and Edward. 
Richard received his unhappy guests with a generosity that 
does honour to his memory. 

The king had not been above six weeks in Nomandy, 
low heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired 

at G-ainsborough, before he had time to estiibhsh 
himself in his newly acquired dominions. The English piu- 
lates and nobihty, taking advantage of this event, sent over 
a deputation to Normandy, mviting Ethoh-ed to rotum to 
them, expressing a desire of bemg again governed by their 
native prince, and intimating their hopes, that being now 
tutored by experience, he would avoid all those errors which 
had been attended with such misfortunes to himself and to 
his people. But the misconduct of Ethelred was incurable ; 
and on nis resuming the government, he discovered the same 
incapacity, indolence, cowai’dice, and credulity, wliich had so 
often exposed him to the insults of his enemies. His son-in- 
law, Edric, notwithstanding his repeated treasons, retained 
such influence at court, as to instil iuto the king jealousies 
of Sigefert and Morcar, two of the chief nobles of Mercia : 
Edric allured them into liis house, where he miudered them ; 
while Ethehed participated in the infamy of the action, by 
confiscating their estates, and thrusting into a convent the* 
widow of Sigefert. She was a woman of singular lioanty 
and merit ; and in a visit which was paid her, during hoi* 
confinement, by Prince Edmond, ihe king’s eldest sou, she 
inspired him with so violent an affection, that ho inloasod 
her from the convent, and soon after mamod her, without 
the consent of his father. 

Meanwhile the English found in Canute, the sou and suc- 
cessor of Sweyn, an enemy no less tomble than the prince 
from whom death had so lately dehverod Ihem. He ravaged 
the extern coast with merciless fury, and put ashore all the 
English hostages at Sandwich, a^r having cut off their 
hands and noses. He was obliged, by the necessity of liis 
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affiiirs, to make a voya^ to Denmark ; but returning soon 
after, be continued bis depredations along tbe soutbem 
coast : be even broke into tbe counties of Dorset, Wilts, and 
Somerset ; where an army was assembled against him, under 
tbe command of Prince Edmond and Duke Ednc. Tbe 
latter still continued bis perfidious macbinations ; and after 
endeavourmg in vain to get tbe prince into bis 
power, be found means to disperse tbe aimy ; and 
be then openly deserted to Canute witb forty vessels. 

ITotwitbstandmg this misfortune, Edmond was not dis- 
concerted; but, assembling all tbe force of England, was 
in a condition to give battle to tbe enemy. Tlie king had 
had such frequent expeiienee of perfidy among his sub- 
jects, that be bad lost all confidence in them : be remained 
at London, pretending sickness, but really from apprehen- 
sions that they intended to buy their peace, by delivering 
lum into the bands of his enemies. Tbe army called aloud 
for their sovereign to march at their bead against tbe Danes ; 
and, on bis renisal to take tbe field, they were so dis- 
couraged, that those vast preparations became ineffectual 
for tbe defence of tbe kingdom. Edmond, deprived of all 
regular suppbes to maintain his soldiers, was obliged to 
commit equal ravages witb those which were practised by 
the Danes ; and after making some frmtless expeditions into 
tbe north, which had submitted entirely to Canute’s power, 
be retired to London, determmed there to maintain, to the 
last extremby, the small remains of English liberty, 

He here found every thing in confusion by the death 
of the king, who expired after an unhappy and inglorious 
reign of thirty-five years. He left two sons by his first 
marriage, Edmond, who succeeded him, and Edwy, whom 
Canute afterwards murdered. His two sons by the second 
marriage, Alfred and Edward, were immediately, upon 
Etholred’s death, conveyed into Normandy by Queen 
Emma. 


This prince, who received the name of Ironside fi'om his 
hardy va,lour, possessed courage and abilities suffi- Edmowi 
ciont to liavc prevented his country from sinldng 
into those calamities, but not to raise it from mat abyss 
of misery into which it had already ftillen. Among the 
other mislbrtunes of tlio English, treachery and disaffec- 
tion liad crept in among the nobility and prelates; and 
Edmond found no better expedient for stopping the farther 
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j)rogress of tliese fatal evils, than to lead his army instantly 
mto the field, and to employ them agamst the common 
enemy. After meeting vpith some success at Glillingham, he 
prepared himself to decide, in one general engagement, the 
fate of his crovra ; and at Scoerston, in the county of Glou- 
cester, he offered battle to the enemy, -who were commanded 
by Canute and Bdric. Fortune, in tiie beginning of the day, 
declared for him ; but Edric, having cut off the head of one 
Osmer, whose countenance resembled that of Edmond, fixed 
it on a spear, carried it through the ranks in triumph, and 
called aloud to the English, that it was time to ny; for, 
behold ! the head of their sovereign. And though Emnond, 
observing the consternation of the troops, took off his helmet 
and showed himself to them, the utmo^ he could gain by his 
activity and valour was to leave the victory undecided. Edric 
now took a surer method to ruin him, by pretending to desert 
to him, and as Edmond was well acquainted "with his power, 
and probably knew no other of the chief nobility in whom 
he could repose more confidence, he was obliged, notwith- 
standing the repeated perfidy of the man, to give him a 
considerable command m the army. A battle soon after 
ensued at Assington in Essex, whore Edric, flying in the 
beginning of the day, occasioned the total defeat of the 
English, followed by a great slaughter of the nobility. The 
indefatigable Edmond, however, had still resources ; assem- 
bling a new army at Gloucester, he was again in a condition 
to dilute the field ; when the Danish and English nobility, 
cqualfy harassed •with those convulsions, obliged their kings 
to come to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom between 
them by treaty. Canute reserved to himself the northern 
division, consisting of Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumber- 
land, which he had entirely subdued; tibe southern parts 
were left to Edmond. This prince survived the treaty about 
a month. He was murdered at Oxford by two of lus 
chamberlains, accomplices of Edric, who thereby made way 
for the succession of Canute the Dane to the crown of 
England. 

The Bngli^ who had been unable to defend their country, 

Cdaute and maintain their independency, under so active 

1017 . and brave a prince as Edmond, could, after lus dea^, 
expect nothii^ but total subjection from Canute, who, active 
and brave himself, and at the head of a great force, was 
ready to take advantage of ■the minorily of Edwin and 
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Edward, the two sons of Edmond. Yet this conqueror, who 
was commonly so little scrupulous, showed himself ansious 
to cover his injustice under plausible pretences; before he 
seized the dominions of the English pnnces, he summoned a 
general assembly of the states, in order to fix the succession 
of the kingdom. He here suborned some nobles to depose 
that, in the treaty of G-loucester, it had been verbally agreed 
either to name Canute, in case of Edmond’s death, successor 
to his dominions, or tutor to his children (for historians vary 
in this particular) ; and that evidence, suppoi*ted by the 
great power of Canute, determined the states immediately to 
put the Danisli monarch in possession of the government. 
Canute, jealous of the two princes, but sensiole that he 
sliould render himself extremely odious if he ordered them 
to be despatched in England, sent them abroad to his ally, 
the Bang of Sweden, whom he desired, as soon as they 
arrived at his court, to free him by their death firom all 
farther anxiety. The Swedish monarch was too generous 
to comply with tlie request, but being afraid of drawmg on 
himself a quarrel with Canute, by protecting the young 
princes, he sent them to Solomon, Kiug of Hungary, to be 
educated in his court. The elder, Edwin, was afterwards 
married to the sister of the King of Hungary, but the 
English prince dying without issue, Solomon gave his sister- 
in-law, Agatha, daughter of the Emperor Henry II., in 
marriage to Edward, the younger brother ; and she bore him 
Edgar Atholing, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, and 
Christiana, who retired into a convent. 

Canute, though he had reached the great point of his 
ambition, in obtaining possession of the English crown, was 
obliged at first to ms^e great sacrifices to it ; and to gratify 
tho chief of tlie nobility, by bestowing on them the mo^ 
extensive governments and jurisdictions. He created Thurldll 
Earl or Duke of East Anglia, (for these titles were then 
nearly of the same import,) Yric of Horthumberland, and 
Edric of Mercia, reserving only to himself the administration 
of Wessex. But seizing afterwards a favourable opportunity, 
ho expelled Thurldll and Yric fi:om their governments, 
and bsmished iliem tho kingdom ; he put to death many of 
tho English nobility, on whoso fidelity he could not rely, 
and whom ho hated on account of tlieu’ disloyalty to their 
luitivo prince. And even the traitor Bdri(^ having bad 
tlio assurance to reproach him with his service^ was cou- 

TOL. I. I 
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demned to be executed, and bis body to be thromi into tlie 
Thames ; a suitable reward for his multiplied acts of perfidy 
and rebellion. 

Canute also found himself obliged, in the beginning of 
his reign, to load tlie people with heavy taxes, in order to 
reward his Damsh foUoweis: he exacted from them at one 
time the sum of seventy-two thousand pounds ; besides eleven 
thousand pounds, which he levied on London alone. He 
was probably willing, from political motives, to mulct severely 
that city, on account of the affection wliich it had borne to 
Edmond, and the resistance winch it had made to the Danish 
power m two obstinate sieges.® But those rigours were 
imputed to necessity ; and Canute, like a wise prmce, was 
determmed that the English, now deprived of all their 
dangerous leaders, should bo reconciled to tlie Danish yoke 
by me justice and impaitiality of his admimstiation. He 
sent back to Denmark as many of his followers as ho could 
safely spare; he restored the Saxon customs in a general 
assembly of the states ; he made no distinction between 
Danes and English in the distribution of justice ; and he 
took care, by a strict execution of law, to protect the lives 
and properties of all his people. The Danes were gradually 
incorporated with his new 'subjects ; and both were glad to 
obtain a little recite from those multiplied calamities from 
which die one, no less tlian the other, had, in tliefr fierce 
contests for power, experienced such faial consequences. 

The removal of Edmond’s children into so distot a coiuitry 
as Hungary, was, next to their death, regarded by Canute as 
the greatest security to his government : he had no farther 
anxiety, except with regard to Alfred and Edward, who 
were protected and supported by their uncle, Richard Duke 
of Normandy. Richard even fitted out a great aiinament, 
in order to restore the English princes to the throne of their 
ancestors ; and, though the navy was di^eiued by a stonn, 
Canute saw the danger to which he was exposed from the 
enmity of so warlike a people as the Normans. In order to 
acquire the friendship of the duke, he paid his iiddresses to 
Queen Emma, sister of tliat prince ; and promised that he 
would leave the children whom he shoiud have by tlisit 
marriage in pos^sion of the crown of England. Richard 
compHod with his demand, and sent over Emma to England, 

■ W.Malm p 72. la ono of theso eioges, Osmuto diverted the cotucso of the Thames, 
and by that znoons biotight his ships above London biidgo. 
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where she was soon after married to Cainite.‘ The Engliah, 
though they disapproved of her espousing the mortal enemy 
of her former husband and his family, were pleased to find 
at court a sovereign to whom they were accustomed, and 
who had already formed connexions with them ; and thus 
Canute, besides securing by this marriage the alliance of 
Normandy, gradually acquired, by the same means, the 
confidence of his own subjects." The Norman prmce did 
not long survive the marriage of Emma ; and he left the 
inheritance of the duchy to his eldest son of the same name , 
who dying a year after him without children, was succeeded 
by his brother Eobert, a man of valour and abilities. 

Canute, having setded his power in England beyond all 
danger of a revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, m order 
to resist the attacks of the King of Sweden ; and he carried 
along with him a great body of the English, under the com- 
mand of Earl Godwin. This nobleman had here an oppor- 
tunity of performing a service, by which he both reconciled 
the king’s mind to the Enghsh nation, and, gaining to himself 
the friendship of his sovereign, laid the foundation of that 
immense fortune which he acquired to his family. He was 
stationed next the Swedish camp, and observing a favourable 
opportunity, which he was obliged suddenly to seize, he 
attacked the enemy in the mght, drove them j&rom their 
trenches, threw them into disorder, pursued his advantage, 
and obtained a decisive victory over them. Next morn- 
ing, Canute seeing the English camp entirely abandoned, 
imagined that those disaffected troops had deserted to the 
enemy : he was agreeably surprised to find that they were 
at that time engaged in pursuit of the discomfited Swedes. 
He was so pleased with this success, and with the manner of 
obtaining it, that he bestowed his daughter in marriage upon 
Godwin, and treated him ever after with entire confidence 
and regard. 

In another voyage, which he made afterwards to Den- 
mark, Canute attacked Norway, and expelling the 
just but imwarlike Olaus, kept possession of his 
kingdom till the death of that prince. He had now, by his 
conquests and valour, attained the utmost height of graa- 
*deur; having leisure from wars and intrigues, he felt the 
unsatisfactory nature of all human enjoyments ; and, equally 
weary of the glories and tirrmoils of mis life, he began to 
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cast Ms view towards that future existence, which it is so 
natural for the human mind, whether satiated hj prosperity, 
or disgusted with adversity, to make the object of its atten- 
tion. Unfortunately, the spirit wMch prevailed m that age 
gave a wrong direction to Ms devotion ; instead of making 
compensation to those whom he had injured hy Ms former 
acts of violence, he employed himself entirely in tliose 
exercises of piely wMch me monks represented as the most 
meritorious. He built churches, he endowed monasteries, he 
enriched the ecclesiastics, and he bestowed revenues for tiho 
support of chantries at Assington and other places, where he 
appomted prayers to be said for the souls of those who had 
there fallen in battle against him. He even undertook a 
pilgrimage to Eome, where he resided a consideiable time ; 
besides obtaining from the pope some privileges for tlie 
English school erected there, he engaged all the princes 
through whose dominions he was obhged to pass to desist 
from those heavy impositions and tolls whim they were 
accustomed to exact from the Bngh’sh pilgrims. By this 
spirit of devotion, no less than by his equitable and politic 
administration, he gained, in a good nieasm'e, tlie afiections 
of Ms subjects. 

Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of Mb 
time, sovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of 
England, could not fail of meeting with adulation fi-om Ms 
courtiors ; a tribute winch is liberally paid even to tlie 
meanest and weakest princes. Some of Ms flatterers, break- 
ing out one day m admuation of his grandeur, exclaimed, 
that every thmg was possible for Mm; upon which the 
monarch, it is said, ordered Ms chair to be set on tlio sea- 
shore, while the tide was rising ; and as the waters ap- 
proached he commanded them to retire, and to obey the 
voice of Mm wbo was lord of the ocean. Ho feigned* to sit 
some time in expectation of their submission ; but when the 
sea still advanced towards Mm, and began to wasli Mm with 
its billows, he turned to Ms courtiers, and remarked to them, 
that every creatoe in the universe was feeble and im])0ten1., 
and that power resided witii one Being alone, in whoso 
hands were all the elements of nature, who could say to the 
ocean, Tims far aludt t!iou(/o, and no faHli&'i and who could 
level with Ms nod tho most towering piles of human pride 
and ambition. 

Tho only memorable action which Canute performed aftei* 
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his return from Eome was an expedition against Malcolm, 
King of Scotland. During the reign of Bthelred, 
a tax of a shilling a hide had been imposed on all 
the lands of England. It was commonly called Danegelt ; 
because the revenue had been employed either in buymg 
peace with the Danes, or in making preparations against the 
mroads of that hostile nation. Tmt monarch had required 
that the same tax should be paid by Cumberland, which was 
held by the Scots ; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, told him, 
that, as he was always able to repulse the Danes by his own 
power, he would neither submit to buy peace of his enemies, 
nor pay others for resisting them. Ethelred, offended at 
this reply, which contained a secret reproach on his own 
conduct, undertook an expedition against Cumberland; but 
though he committed ravages upon the country, he could 
never bring Malcolm to a temper more hmnble or submissive. 
Canute, after his accession, summoned the Scottish king to 
acknowledge himself a vassal for Cumberland to the crown 
of England ; but Malcolm refused compliance, on pretence 
that he owed homage to those princes only who mherited 
that kingdom by right of blood. Canute was not of a 
temper to bear this insult ; and the King of Scotland soon 
found that the sceptre was in very different hands from 
those of the feeble and irresolute Ethelred. Dpon Canute’s 
appearing on the frontiers with a formidable army, Malcolm 
agreed that his grandson and heir, Duncan, whom he put in 
possession of Cumberland, should make the submissions re- 
quired, and that the heirs of Scotland should always acknow- 
ledge themselves vassals to England for that province.’' 

Canute passed four years in peace after this enterprise, 
and he died at Shaftesbury;*- leaving three sons, Sweyn, 
Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he had ^ his 
first mamage with Alfwen, daughter of the Earl, of B^mp- 
sbire, was crowned in Norway ; Hardicanute, whom Emma 
liad home him, was in possession of Denmark : Harold, who 
was of the same marriage with Sweyn, was at that time in 
Ei^land. 

Though Canute, in his treafy with Eichard, Duke of 
Normandy, had stipulated that his children by Emma Haioid 
should succeed to the crown of England, he had Haw&ot, 
either considered himself as released jBrom that 
engagement by the death of Eichard, or esteemed it dan- 
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geroTis to leave an nnsettled and newly-conquered kingdom in 
the hands of so young a prince as Hardicanute ; he therefore 
appointed hy his will Harold successor to the crown. This 
prince was, besides, present to maintain his claim ; he was 
mvoured by all the Danes, and he got immediately possession 
of his fether’s treasures, which might be equally useful, 
whether he found it necessary to proceed by force or intrigue 
in insuring his succession. On liie other hand, Hardicanute 
had the sufErages of the English, who, on account of his 
being bom among them of Queen Emma, regarded him as 
their countryman ; he was favoured by the articles of treaty 
with the Duke of Normandy ; and, above all, his parly was 
espoused by Earl Godwm, the most powerful nobleman in 
the kingdom, especially in the province of Wessex, the chief 
seat of 3ie ancient English. Affairs were likely to terminate 
in a civil war ; when, by tho mterposition of the nobiliiy of 
both parties, a compromise was made, and it was agreed that 
Harold should enjoy, together with London, aU the provinces 
north of the Thames, while the possession of me south 
should remain to Hardicanute ; and till that prioco should 
appear and take possession of his dominions, Emma fixed 
her residence at Winchester, and established her authority 
over her son’s share of the partition. 

Meanwhile, Eobert, Duke of Normandy, died in a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and being succeeded by a son, yet a 
minor, the two Enghsh princes, Alfred and Edward, who 
found no longer any countenance or protection in that 
country, gladly embraced the opportunity of paying a visit, 
with a numerous retinue, to their mother Emma, who seemed 
to be placed in a state of so mudh power and splendour at 
Winchester. But the face of affairs soon wore a melancholy 
^ect. Earl Godwin had been gained by the arts of 
Harold, who promised to espouse the daughter of that 
nobleman, and while the treaty was yet a secret, these two 
tyrants laid a pip. for the destruction of the Bngli^ princes. 
Alfred was invited to London by Harold with many pro- 
fessions of fiiendship ; but when he had reached Guilford, 
he was set upon by Godwin’s vassals, about six hundred of 
his train were murdered in the most cruel manner, he him- 
self was taken prisoner, his eyes were put out, and he was 
conducted to the monaistery of Ely, where he died soon 
after/ Edward and Emma, apprized of the fate wMch was 
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awaitiag them, fled beyond sea, the former into Normandy, 
the latter into Flanders. While Harold, trinmphing in his 
bloody pohcy, took possession, without resistance, of all the 
dominions assigned to his brother. 

This is the only memorable action performed, during a 
reign of four years, by this prince, who gave so bad a speci- 
men of his character, and whose bodily accomplidiments 
alone are known to us by his appellation of Harejoot, which 
he acquired from his agility in running and walking. He 
died on the 14th of April, 1039 ; htde regretted or esteemed 
by his subjects, and left the succession open to his brother, 
Hardicanute. 

Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, that is, the robust, (for 
he too is chiefly known by his bodily accompliidi- 
ments,) though, by remaining so long in Denmark, <aii«te 
he had been deprived of his share in the partition 
of the kingdom, had not abandoned his pretensions ; and 
he had determined, before Harold’s death, to recover by 
arms what he had lost, either by his own negligence, or 
by the necessity of his aflfoirs. On pretence of paying a 
visit to the queen-dowager in Flanders, he had assembled a 
fleet of sixty sail, and was preparing to make a descent on 
England, when intelligence of his brother’s death induced 
him to sail immediatmy to London, where he was received 
in triumph, and acknowledged king without opposition. 

The first act of Hardicanute's government afforded his 
subj'ects a bad prognostic of his future conduct. He was so 
enraged at Harold for depriving him of his diaie of the 
kingdom, and for the cinei treatment of his brother Alfred, 
that, in an impotent desire of revenge against the dead, he 
ordered Ins body to be dug up, and to be thrown into the 
Thames ; and when it was foxmd by some fi^ermen, and 
buried m London, he ordered it again to be dug up, and to 
betlirown again into the river ; but it was fished up a second 
time, and then interred witli great secrecy. Godwin, equally 
servile and insolent, submitted to be his instrument m this 
uimatural and brutal action. 

That nobleman knew that he was universally believed to 
have been an accomplice in the barbarity exercised on 
Alfred, and that he was on that account obnoxious to Hardi- 
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earnite; and perLaps lie hoped, by displaying this rage 
against Harold's memory, to justify himself from having 
had any participation in his counsels. But Prmce Edward, 
being invited over by the king, immediately on his appear- 
ance, preferred an accusation against Godwin for the murder 
of Alfred, and demanded justice for that cnme. Gk)dwin, 
in order to appease the king, made him a magnificent present 
of a galley with a gilt stem, rowed by foui'score men, who 
wore each of them a gold bracelet on his arm, weighing 
sixteen ounces, and were armed and clothed in the most 
sumptuous manner. Hardicanute, pleased with the splen- 
dour of this spectacle, quickly forgot his brother’s murder ; 
and on Godwin’s swearing that he was innocent of the 
crime, he allowed him to be acquitted. 

Though Hardicanute, before his accession, had been called 
over by the vows of the English, he soon lost the affections 
of the nation by his nusconduct ; but nothing appeared more 
grievous to them, than his renewing the imposition of Dane- 
gelt, and obliging the nation to pay a great sum of money to 
me fleet which brought him from Denmark. The discontents 
ran high in many paces : in Worcester the populace rose, 
and put to death two of the collectors. The kmg, enraged 
at this opposition, swore vengeance against the city, and 
ordered toee noblemen, Godwm, Duke of Wessex, Siward, 
Duke of Northumberland, and Leofric, Duke of Mercia, to 
execute his menaces with the utmost rigour. They were 
obliged to set fire to the city, and deliver it up to be plun- 
dered by their soldiers; but they saved the lives of the 
inhabitants, whom they confined in a small island of the 
Severn, called Bevery, till, by their intercession, they wore 
able to appease the long, and obtain tlie pardon of the sup- 
plicants. 

This violent government was of short duration. Hardi- 
canute died in two years after his accession, at the nuptials of 
a Danish lord, which he had honoured with liis prosenoo. 
His usual habits of intemperance were so well known, that, 
notwithsi^dittg his robust constitution, his sudden death 
gave as httle surprise as it did sorrow to his subjects. 

The English, on the death of Hai’dicanutoj saw a favour- 
Eiwdid th« ^^1® opportunity for recovering their liberty, and 
shaking off ftie Danish yoke, under whicli tiiiey 
had so long laboured. Sweyn, King of Norway, tlio 
eldest son of Canute, was absent ; and as the two last icings 
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had died without issue, none of that race presented himself, 
nor any whom the Danes could support as successor to the 
throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at court on his 
brother's demise ; and though the descendants of Edmond 
Ironside were the true heirs of the Saxon family, yet their 
absence in so remote a country as Hungary, appeared a sufEl- 
cient reason for their exclusion, to a people like the Enghsh, 
so little accustomed to observe a regular order in the suc- 
cession of their monarchs. All delays might be dangerous ; 
and the present occasion must hastily be embraced ; while 
the Danes, without concert, without a leader, astonished at 
the present incident, and anxious only for their personal 
safety, durst not oppose the united voice of the nation. 

But this concurrence of circumstances in favour of Edward 
might have failed of its eiBfect, had his succession been opposed 
by Godwin, whose power, alliances, and abilities gave him a 
great iufluence at all times, especially amidst those sudden 
opportunities which always attend a revolution of govern- 
ment, and which, either seized or neglected, commonly prove 
decisive. There were opposite reasons which divided men’s 
hopes and fears with regard to .Godwin’s conduct. On the 
one hand, the credit of that nobleman lay chiefly in Wessex, 
which was almost entirely inhabited by English: it was 
therefore presumed that he would second the wi^es of that 
people, in restoring the Saxon line, and in humbling the Danes, 
from whom he, as well as they, had reason to dread, as they 
had ah'eady felt, the most grievous oppressions. On the 
other hand, ihere subsisted a declared animosity between 
Edward and Godwin, on account of .Alfred’s murder, of 
which the latter had publicly been accused by the prince, 
and which he might believe so deep an offence, as could 
never, on accoimt of any subsequent merits, be sincerely 
pardoned. But their common friends here interposed ; and, 
representing the necessity of their good correspondence, 
obliged them to lay aside all jealousy and rancour, and 
concur in restoring liberty to their native country. Godwin 
only stipulated, that Edward, as a pledge of his sincere recon-* 
oiliation, should promise to marry his daughter Editha ; and 
having fbitified himself by this alliance, he summoned a 
jjoneral council at Gillingham, and prepared every measure 
for securing the succession to Edward. The English were 
nnanimons and zealous in their resolutions ; the Danes were 
divided and di^irited : any small opposition which appeared 
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in this assembly was browbeaten and suppressed ; and 
Edward was crowned king, with every demonstiation of 
duty and affection. 

The triumph of the Englifib, upon this signal and decisive 
advantage, was at first attended with some insult and 
violence against the Danes ; but the kmg, by the mildness 
of his character, soon reconciled the latter to his administra- 
tion, and the distmction between the two nations giadually 
disappeared. The Danes were interspersed with the Engli^ 
in most of the provmces; they spoke nearly the same 
language; they differed httle in their manners and laws; 
domestic dissensions in Denmark prevented, for some years, 
any powerful invasion from thence, which nught awaken 
past animosities ; and as the Norman conquest, which ensued 
soon after, reduced both nations to equal subjection, there is 
no further mention m history of any difference between 
them. The joy, however, of their present deliverance made 
such impression on the minds of the Englisli, that they insti- 
tuted an annual festival for celebrating that great event; 
and it was observed in some counties even to the time of 
Spellman.* 

The popularity which Edward enj'oyed on his accession 
was not destroyed by the jSi'st act of his administration, his 
resuming all toe grants of his immediate predecessors ; an 
attempt which is commonly attended with toe most danger- 
ous consequences. The poverty of the crown convinced too 
nation that this act of violence was become absolutely neces- 
sary; and as toe loss fell chiefly on toe Danes, who liad 
obtained large grants from the late kings, their countiymon, 
on account of their services in subduing the kingdom, the 
Bnglito. were rather pleased to see them reduced to their 
primitive poverty. The king’s severity also towards his 
mother, the queen-dowager, though exposed to some more 
censure, met not with very general disapprobation. lie bad 
hitherto lived on indifferent terms with that princess; he 
accused he? of neglecting him and his brother during toeir 
adverse fortune ; * he remarked, tliat as the supeiior qualities 
of Canute, and his better treatment of her, had made her 
entirely indifferent to toe memory of Ethelred, too also gave 
toe preference to her children of the second bed, and always 
regarded Hardicanute as her favourite. The same reasons 
had probably made her unpopular in England; and though 
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her benefactions to the monks obtained her the favonr of 
that order, the nation was not, in general, displeased to see 
her stripped by Edward of immense treasnres which she had 
amassed. He confined her, during the remainder of her life, 
in a monastery at Winchester ; but carried his rigour against 
her no farther. The stones of his accusing her of a partici- 
pation in her son Alfred’s murder, and of a criminal corre- 
spondence with the Bishop of Winchester, and also of her 
justifying herself by treading barefoot, without receiving any 
hurt, over nine bumiug ploughdiares, were the inventions 
of the monkish historians, and were propagated and beheved 
from the silly wonder of posterify.’’ 

The Enghsh flattered memselves that, by the accession of 
Edward, they were delivered for ever from the dominion of 
foreigners ; out they soon found that this evil was not yet 
entirely removed. The king had been educated in Normandy ; 
and had contracted many intimacies vdth the natives of that 
country, as well as an affection for their manners.” The 
court of England was soon filled with Normans, who, being 
distinguished both by the favour of Edward, and by a degree 
of cultivation superior to that which was attained, by the 
English in those ages, soon rendered their language, customs, 
and laws, fashionable in the kingdom. The study of the 
French ton^e became general among the people. The 
courtiers affected to imitate that nation in their dress, equi- 
page, and entertainments, even the lawyers employed a 
foreira lauOTage in their deeds and papers.'*^ But, above all, 
the church mlt the influence and dominion of those strangers . 
TJlf and William, two Normans, who had formerly been the 
king’s chaplains, were created Bishops of Dorchester and 
London. Eobert, a Norman also, was promoted to the see 
of Oanterbuiy,® and always enjoyed the , highest favour of his 
master, of wliich his abiuties rendered him not unworthy. 
And though the king’s prudence, or his want of authority, 
made him confer almost all the civil and military employ- 
ments on the natives, the ecclesiastical preferments fell often 
to the diare of the Normans; and as the latter possessed 
Edward’s confidence, they had secretly a great influence on 
public affairs, and excited the jealousy of the English, par- 
ticularly of Earl Godwin.^ 

This powerful nobleman, besides being Duke or Baxl of 
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Wessex, had tiae comities of Kent and Sussex annexed to his 
government. TTi'h eldest son, Sweyn, possessed the same 
authority in the counties of Oxford, !l^rks, Gloucester, and 
Hereford ; and Harold, his second son, was Duke of East 
Anglia, and at the same time governor of Essex. The gTeat 
authonly of this faimly was supported hy immense posses- 
ions and powerful alliances; and the abilities, as well as 
ambition of Godwin himself, contributed to render it still 
more dangerous. A pnnee of greater capacity and vigour 
than Edward would have found it diflScmt to support the 
dignity of the crown xmder such circumstances ; and as the 
haughty temper of Godwin made him often forget the respect 
due to his prince, Edward’s animosity against him was 
grounded on personal as well as pohtical considerations, on 
recent as well as more ancient injuries. The king, in pm*- 
suance of his engagements, had indeed married Editha, the 
daughter of Godwin ; * but this alliance became a ftcsh souiee 
of enmity between them. Edward’s hatred of the fatlier was 
transferred to that princess ; and Editha, though possessed 
of many amiable accomphshments, could never acquire the 
confidence and affection of her husband. It is even pretended 
that, during the whole course of her life, he abstamed from 
all commerce of love with her; and such was the absurd 
admiration paid to an inviolable chastity during those 
ages, that his conduct in this particular is highly 
celebrated by the monkish historians, and greatly contributed 
to his acquiring the title of Saint and Confessor.'* 

The most popular pretence on which Godwin could ground 
his disaffection to the king and his administration, was to 
complain of the influence of the Normans in the government ; 
•and a declared opposition had thence arisen between him and 
these favourites. It was not long before this animosity broke 
into action. Eustace, Count of Boulogne, having paid u 
visit to the kmg, passed hy Dover in his return ; one of his 
train, hemg refused entrance to a lodging which had been 
asfflgned him, attempted to make liis way by force, and in 
the contest he wounded the master of the house. The 
inhabitants revenged this msult by the death of the stranger ; 
the count and his train took arms, and murdered the wounded 
townsman ; a tumult ensued ; near twenty persons were 
hilled on each side; and Eustace, being overpowered by 
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iminbers, was obKged to save his life by flight from the fury 
of the populace. He hurried immediately to court, and com- 
plained of the usage he had met with : the In'-ng entered 
zealously into the quarrel, and was highly displeased that a 
stranger of such distinction, whom he had iavited over to his 
court, should, without any just cause, as he believed, have 
felt so sensibly the insolence and animosity of his people. 
He gave orders to G-odwin, in whose government Dover lay,, 
to lepair immediately to the place, and to punish the m- 
habitants for the crime : but Godwm, who desired rather to 
encourage than repress the popular discontents against 
foreigners, refused obedience, and endeavoured to throw the 
whole blame of the riot on the Count of Boulogne and his 
retinue.' Edward, touched in so sensible a point, saw the 
necessity of exerting the royal authority ; and he threatened 
Godwiu, if he persisted in ms disobedience, to make him feel 
the utmost effects of his resentment 

The earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and 
pleased to embark in a cause where it was likely he should 
be supported by his countrymen, made pr^arations for his 
own defence, or rather for an attack on Edward. Under 
pretence of repressing some disorders on the Welsh frontier, 
he secretly assembled a great army, and was approaching the 
king, who resided, without any military force, and wiSiout 
suspicion, at Gloucester.^ Edward apphed for protection to 
Siward, Duke of Northumberland, and Leomc, Duke of 
Mercia, two powerful noblemen, whose jealousy of Godwin’s 
, greatness, as well as their duty to the crown, engaged them 
to defend the king in this extremity. They hastened to him 
with such of their followers as they could assemble on a 
sudden ; and finding the danger much greater than they had 
at first apprehended, they issued orders for mustering all the 
forces within their respective governments, and for marching 
them without delay to the defence of the king’s person and 
authority. Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain time 
by negotiation ; while Godwin, who thought the king en- 
tirely in his power, and who was willing to save appearances, 
fell into the snare ; and, not sensible ihat he ought to have 
no fartlior reserve after he had proceeded so far, he lost the 
favourable opportunity of rendering himself master of the 
government. 
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Tlie Englisli, tiboTigb. they had no high idea of Edward’s 
vigour and capacity, bore him great affection, on account of 
his humanity, justice, and piety, as well as the long race of 
their native kings from whom he was descended ; and they 
hastened from all quarters to defend him from the present 
danger. His aimy was now so considerable, that he ven- 
tured to take the field, and marching to London, he sum- 
moned a great council to judge of the rebellion of Hodwin 
and his sons. These noblemen pretended at first that they 
were willing to stand their trial ; but having in vain 
endeavoured to make their adherents persist in rebellion, 
they offered to come to London, provided they might receive 
hostages for their safety : this proposal being rejected, they 
were obhged to disband the remains of their forces, and 
have recourse to flight. Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, gave 

P rotection to Godwin and his three sons, Gurtli, Sweyn, and 
'osti ; the latter of whom had married the dauglitor of that 
prince : Harold and Leofivin, two other of his sons, took 
shelter in Ireland. The estates of the father and sons were 
confiscated : their governments were ^ven to others : Queen 
Editha was confined in a monastery at Warewel : and tho 
neatness of this family, once so formidable, seemed now to 
be totalty supplanted and overthrown. 

But Godwin had fi^ed his authority on too firm a basis, 
and he was too strongly supported by alliances, botli foreign 
jQjjg 8^^ domestic, not to occasion farther disturbances, 
and make new effoite for his re-ostabhdnnenl. Tho 
Eai’l of Flanders permitted him to purchase and hire ships 
within his harbours; and Godwin, having manned them 
with his followers, and with freebooters of all nations, put to 
sea, and attenapted to make a descent at Sandwich. Tho 
king, informedr of his preparations, had equipped a con- 
siderable fleet, much superior to that of the enemy ; and the 
earl, hastily, before them appearance, made his retroiii into 
the Flemiim harbours.* The English court, allured by tho 
present security, and destitute of all vigorous counsels, 
allowed the seamen to disband, and the fleet to go to decay," 
while Godwin, expecting tliis event, kept his men in readiness 
for action. He put to sea immediately, and sailed to tho 
Isle of Wight, where he was joined by Harold, with a 
squadron which that nobleman had collected in Irelaaid. Ho 
was now master of the sea ; and entering every harbour in 
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llie southern coast, he seized all the ships,® and stinunoned his 
followers in those counties, which had so long been subject 
to his government, to assist him in procuring justice to 
himself, his family, and his country, against the tyranny of 
foreigners. Eeinforced by great numbers from aU quarters, 
he entered the Thames ; and appearing before London, threw 
every tlung into confusion. The kmg alone seemed resolute 
to defend hurrself to the last extremity ; but the interposition 
of the English nobility, many of whom favoured G-odwin’s 
pretensions, made Edward hearken to terms of accommoda- 
tion , and the feigned humiliiw of the earl, who disclaimed 
all intentions of offering violence to his sovereign, and 
desired only to justify himself by a fair and open tnal, paved 
the way for his more easy admission. It was stipulated that 
he should give hostages for his good behaviour, and that tire 
primate and all the foreigners should be bamshed : by this 
treafy, the present danger of a civil war was obviated, but 
the authority of the crown was considerably impaired, 
or rather entirely annihilated. Edward, sensible that he 
had not power sufficient to secure Godwin’s hostages in 
England, sent them over to his kinsman, the young Duke of 
Normandy. 

Godwin’s death, which happened soon after, wliilo he was 
sitting at table with the king, prevented him from faitiier 
establishing the airihoritv which lie liad acquired, and from 
reducing Edward to still greater subjection.® Ho was suc- 
ceeded in tire government of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and 
Essex, and in the office of steward of the household, a place 
of groat power, by his son Harold, who was actuated by an 
ambition equal to tlrat of Iris fotlier, and was superior to him 
in address, rn insinuation, and in virtue. By a modest and 
gentle demeanour, he acquired tlio good-will of Edwar-d ; at 
least softened tlrat hatred which the pimco had so long 
borne his family *, and gaining every day new partisans by 
his bounty and ajEfebility, he proceeded in a more silent and 
therefore a more dangerous manner, to the iucreaso of his 
autliority. The king, who had not suffidont vigour directly 
to oppose his progress, knew of no other expedient than that 
hazardous one, of raising him a rival in the jfamily of Leofric, 
Duke of Mercia, whose son Algar was invested with tire 
government of Bast Anglia, whidr, before the banishment of 
Harold, liad belonged to the latter nobleman. But this 
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policy of balancing opposite parties, required a more steady 
band to manage it than that of Edward, and naturally pro- 
duced Action, and even civil broils, among nobles of such 
mighly and independent aulhority. Algar was soon after 
expelled his government by the intriOTes and power of 
Harold ; but being protected by Griffitti, Prince of Wales, 
who had married ms daughter, as well as by ihe power of 
his ftither, Leofric, he obliged Harold to subnut to an accom- 
modation, and was reinstated in the government of East 
Anglia. This peace was not of long duration; Harold, 
taking advantage of Leofnc’s death, whidfci happened soon 
after, expelled Algar anew, and banished him the kingdom ; 
and though that nobleman made a fre^ irruption into East 
Anglia with an army of Norwegians, and ovenan the 
country, his death soon freed Harold from the pretensions of 
so dangerous a rival. Edward, the eldest son of Algar, was 
indeed advanced to the government of Mercia; but tlio 
balance which the king desired to establish between those 
potent families was wholly lost, and the influence of Harold 
greatly preponderated. 

The death of Siward, Duke of Northumberland, made tlio 
1055. more open to the ambition of that noble- 

man. Siward, besides his other merits, had acquiind 
honour to England by his successful conduct in the>only 
foreign enterprise undertaken during the reign of Edward. 
Dimcan, King of Scotland, was a prince of a gentle dispo- 
sition, but possessed not the genius requisite for goveiniug a 
counfry so turbulent and so much infested by the intrigues and 
animosities of the great. Macbeth, a poweiful nobleman, 
and nearly alhed to the crown, not content with curbing the 
king’s aulhority, carried still farther his pestilent ambition ; 
he put his sovereign to death ; chased Malcolm Kenmove, 
his son and heir, mto England; and usurped the crown. 
Siward, whose daughter was married to Duncan, embraced, 
by Edward’s orders, the protection of this disfrossed family : 
he marched an armjr into Scotland; and having defeated 
and killed Macbeth in battle, he restored Malcolm to the 
throne of his ancestors.’ This service, added to liis former 
connexions with the royal family of Scotland, brought a 
great accession to the authority of Siwxlrd in the north ; hut 
as he had lost his eldest son, Osbeme, in the action with 
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Macbeth, it proved in the issue fatal to his family, Bia 
second son, Walthoef, appeared, on his father’s death, too 
young to be intrusted ■with the government of Noithumber- 
land ; and Harold’s influence obtained that dukedom for his 
o-vm brother Tosti. 

There ai’e ■two circumstances related of Siward, ■which 
discover his high sense of honour, and his martial disposition. 
When intelligence was brought him of his son Osberne’s 
death, he was inconsolable till he heard that the wound was 
received in the breast, and that he had behaved with great 
gallantry in die action. When he foimd his O'wn death ap- 
proaching, he ordered his servants to clothe him in a complete 
suit of armoiu' ; and sitting erect on the couch, "with a spear 
in his hand, declared that in that posture, the only one worthy 
of a warrior, ho would patiently await the fatal moment. 

The king, now worn out -with cares and infirmities, felt 
himself far advanced in the decline of life ; and having no 
issue liimself, began to tlunk of appomting a succeasor to the 
kingdom. He sent a deputation to Hungary, to invite over 
his nephew, Edward, son of his elder brother, and the only 
reiiiaining lieir of the Saxon line. That piince, whose 
suecosBioii to the cvoivn would have been easy and un- 
disputed, came to England ■with his children, Edgar, sur- 
namcd Atheliiig, Margaret, and Christiana; but his death, 
which hapjieiied a few days after his arrival, threw the king 
into new difficulties. He saw, that the great power and 
sunbition of Harold luid tempted him to think of obtainiag 
possession of the tlirono on tlie first vacancy, and that Edgar, 
on accoiuit of his youth and inexperience, was very unfit to 
oppose the pretcnsionH of so popular and enterprising a 
rival. The animosity wliich ho had long home to Earl 
Godwin, made him averse to the succession of his son, and 
lie could not, witliout extreme reluctance, think of an in- 
crease of grandeur to a family which had risen on tlio ruins 
of royal authoiity, and which, by the murder of Alfred his 
brother, had contaibutod so much to the weakening of the 
Saxon lino. In this uncoiiainfy, he s^otly cast his eye 
lowards liis kinsman, William, Duke of Normandy, as the 
only person whoso ]>owor, and reputation, and aipacity, could 
support any destination whidi ho might make in his favour, 
to the exclusion of Harold and his femily.' 

This famous prince was natural son of Eobert, Duke of 
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Normandy, Ly Harlottn, daughter of a tanner in Falai^," 
and was very early established in that grandeui' from which 
his bniih seemed to have set hun at so gi'eat a distance. 
While he was but nme years of age, his father had losolvod 
to undertake a pilgrimage to Jeiusalem ; a fashionablo act 
of devotion, which had taken the place of pilgiunaj^es to 
Home, and which, as it was attended mtb more dilliciilty 
and danger, and cairied those religions adventui’ers to the 
first sources of Christianity, appeared to them more meri- 
torious. Before his departui'e, he assembled fhe states of fhe 
duchy , and informing them of his design, he engaged them 
to swear allegiance to his natural son, William, whom, as lie 
had no legitimate issue, he intended, in case he should die 
in the pfigrimage, to leave successor to his dommions.‘ As 
he was a prudent pnnce, he could not but foresee ilie great 
inconveniences which must attend this journey, and this 
settlement of his succession, arising from tlie tiubuleiicy of 
the great, the claims of other branches of the ducal liimily, 
and the power of the French monarch ; but all these con- 
siderations were surmounted by the prevailing zeal for 
pilgrimages ; " and probably the more important they wore, 
the more would Robert exult in sacrificing them to what he 
imagined to be his religious duty. 

This prince, as he had apprehended, died in his pilgrim- 
age ; and the minority of his son was attended with all those 
dmorders which were almost unavoidable in that situation. 
The licentious nobles, freed from the awe of sovoioign 
authority, broke out mto personal animosities against each 
other, and made the whole country a scene of war and 
deya^tion.’' Roger, Count of Toni, and Alain, Count of 
Britany, advanced claims to the dominion of the state ; and 
Henry I., Kmg of France, thought the opportum'ty fiivour- 
able for reducing the power of a vassal, who had originally 
accj^uired his settlement in so violent and invidious a maimer, 
and who had long appeared formidable to his sovereign.* 
The regency established by Robert encountered gi'eat diffi- 
culties in supporting the government imder this complication 
of dangers ; and the young pi-ince, when he came to maturity, 
foxmd himself reduced to a very low condition. But the 
great qualities which he soon displayed in the field and in 
the cabmet gave encouragement to ms friends, and strack a 
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terror into liis enemies. He opposed liimself on all sides 
against liis rebellions subjects, and against foreign invaders ; 
and by bis valour and conduct prevailed m every action. 
He obliged the French Mng to grant him peace on reason- 
able teims ; he expelled all pretenders to the sovereignty ; 
and he reduced his turbulent barons to pay submission to 
his authoiity, and to suspend their mutual animosities. The 
natm-al seventy of his temper appeared m a rigorous adminis- 
tration of justice ; and havmg mund the happy effects of this 
plan of government, witliout which the laws in tliose ages 
became totally impotent, he regarded it as a fixed maxim, 
that an inflexible conduct was the first duty of a sovereign. 

The tranquillity winch he had established in his dominions 
had given William leisure to pay a visit to the King of Eng- 
land dunng the time of Grodwm’s bamshment ; and he was 
received in a manner suitable to the groat reputation which 
ho had acquired, to the relation by which he was connected 
with Edward, and to the obligations wliich that prmce owed 
to his family.^ On the return of Godwm, and the expulsion 
of the Honnan favourites, Eobort, Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, had, before his dopaitiu’o, persuaded Edward to think 
of adopting William as Ins successor ; a counsel which was 
favoured by the king’s aversion to Godwin, his preposses- 
sions for the Nonnans, and lus esteem of the duke. That 
prolate, thorefoie, received a commission to inform William 
of the king’s intentions in his favour ; and he was the first 
person that opened the mind of tlie prince to enteitain those 
ambitious hopes.* But Edward, irresolute and feeble in his 
purpose, finding tliat the English would more easily acqui- 
esce in the restoration of tlio Siixon line, had, in the mean 
time, invited his brotlier’s descendants from Hungary, with 
a view of having tliein recognized heirs to the crown. The 
death of his nephew, and tlie inexperience and unpromising 
qualities of yormg Edgar, made him resume his former in- 
tentions in favour of tlie Duke of Normandy; though his 
avorrion to luizardous ontoi’pvisos engaged him to postpone 
the execution, and oven to keep his purpose secret from all 
his ministers. 

Harold, meanwhile, proceeded after a moro_ open manner 
in inoreasiug his popumity, in establishing his power, and 
in preparing the way for his advancement on tlie fir^ va- 
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cancy ; an event wHch, from the age and infirmjties of the 
king, appeared not very distant. But there -was still an 
obstacle, which it was requisite for him pieviously to over- 
come. Earl G-odwin, when restored to ms power and for- 
tune, had given hostages for his good behaviour, and. among: 
the rest, one son and one grandson, whom Edwai'd, for 
greater security, as has been related, had consigned to tlic 
custody of the Duke of Normandy. Harold, though not 
aware of the duke’s being his competitor, was uneasy that 
such near relations should be detained prisoners ni a foreign 
country ; and he was afraid lest Wilham should, in favour of 
Edgar, retain those pledges as a cheek on the ambition of 
any other pretender. He represented, therefoio, to the king, 
his imfeigned submission to royal authority, his steady duty 
to his prince, and the little necessity there was, after such a 
uniform trial of his obedience, to detain any longer those hosii- 
ages who had been required on the first composing of civil 
discords. By these topics, enforced by his great power, he 
extorted the king’s consent to release them ; and in order to 
effect Ms purpose, he immediately proceeded, with a numer- 
ous retinue, on Ms journey to Normandy. A. tempest drove 
him on the territory of Guy, Count of Ponthiou, who, being 
informed of Ms quality, immediately detained him piisoner, 
and demanded an exorbitant sum for his ransom. Harold 
found means to convey intelligence of his situation lo the 
Duke qt Normandy; and represented, that wlule he was 
proceeding to his court, in execution of a comimssion R’om 
the Eling of England, he had met with this hamh ti’Ciitr 
ment from the mercenary disposition of the Coiuit of 
PontMeu. 

Wilham was immediately sensible of the impoitanc‘(' of the 
inmdent. He foresaw, that if he could once gain Harold, 
either by favom*s or menaces, Ms way to the tlirono of Eng- 
land would be open, and Edward would meet with no fuithcr 
obstacle m executing the favourable intentions which ho had 
entertained in Ms behalf. He sent, therefore, a messenger 
to Guy, m order to demand the liberty of his jnisonor ; and 
^t nobleman, not daring to refuse so great a prince, put 
Harold mto the hands of tlie Noiman, who conducted him to 
Eouen. William received him with eveiy demonsti’utioii of 
respect ^d MendsMp; and after showing Inmsclf disiiow'd 
to comply with liM desire, in dohvering up the hostages, he 
took an opportumty of disclosing to Mm tho groat secret of 
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liis pretensions to ih.0 crown of England, and of tlie will 
wliicli Edwaid intended to make in Ins faTonr. He desired 
the assistance of Harold in peifeeting that design ; he made 
professions of the utmost gi'atitude in return for so great an 
obligation ; he promised that the present grandem' of Harold’s 
family, which supported itself with difficulty xmder the jea- 
lousy and hatred of Edward, sliould receive new inciease 
from a successor, w^ho would be so greatly beholden to him 
for his advancement. Harold was sm-prised at this declara- 
tion of the duke ; but bemg sensible that he should never 
recovei lus own liberty, mudi less that of his brother and 
nephew, if lie refused tlie demand, he feigned a comphance 
with William, rcnomiced all hopes of the crown for himself, 
and professed his sincere intention of supporting the will of 
Edwaid, and seconding the pretensions of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. William, to bind ham faster to his interests, besides 
offering Inm one of his daughteis in mainage, required him 
to take an oath that he would fulfil his promises; and in 
order to render the oath more obligatory, he employed an 
artifice well suited to the ignoiance and superstition of the 
age. He secictly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold 
agi'eod to swear, tlie relics of some of the most revered mar- 
tyi's ; and when Harold had taken the oath, he showed him 
the relics, and admonished him to observe religiously an 
oiigagcinoiib which had boon ratified by so tremendous a 
sanction.® The English nobleman was astonished; but dis- 
sembling liis concern, he renewed the same professions, and 
was dismissed with aU the marks of mutual confidence by tlie 
Duke of Noiniandy. 

When Harold found himself at liberty, his ambition sug- 
gested casuistiy sufificient to justify to liim the violation of 
an oath, which had been extorted from him by fear, and 
which, if fulfilled, might bo attended with the subjection of 
his native country to a foreimi power. He continued still 
to practise every art of popularity ; to increase the number 
of his i^iaitisans ; to reconcile the niincls of the English to the 
idea ol lus succession; to revive their hatred of tlie Nor- 
mans ; and by an ostentation of his power and influence, to 
deter the timorous Edward from executing his intended des- 
tination ill favour of William. Poituno, about tiiis time, 
throw two incidents in his way, by winch he was enabled to 
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aeqxdre general favour, and to increase the character, which 
he had already attained, of virtue and abilities. 

The Welsh, though a less formidable enemy that tho Danes, 
had long been accustomed to infest the western borders ; and 
after committing spoil on the low countiies, they usually 
made a hasty retreat mto their mountains, whore tliey wore 
sheltered from the pursuit of their enemies, and were readj 
to seize the first favourable opportuni^ of renewing their 
depredations. Griffith, the reigning prince, had gi’eatly dis- 
tinguished himself in those incursions; and his name had 
become so terrible to the English, that Harold foiuid ho 
could do nothing more acceptable to the public, and more 
honourable for himself, than the suppressing of so dangerous 
an enemy. He formed the plan of an expedition against 
Wales ; and havmg prepared some light-armed foot 1o pur- 
sue the natives into their fastnesses, some cavalry to scour 
the open country, and a squadron of ships to attack tho soar 
coast, he employed at once all these forces against tho Welsh, 
prosecuted his advantages with vigour, made no intciinission 
in his assaults, and at Last reduced the enemy to such distress, 
that, in order to prevent their total destruction, tlioy made a 
sacrifice of their prince, whose head they cut ofl’, and sent 
to Harold ; and they were content to receive as thofr sove- 
reigns two Welsh noblemen appointed by Edward to rule 
over them. The otlier incident was no less honourable to 
Harold. 

Tosti, brother of tins nobleman, who had been eieatod Duke 
of Northumberland, being of a violent tyrannical teiu])or, luul 
acted with such cruelty and injustice, tliat tlio iuhahifaiifs rose 
in rebellion, and chased him from his govornnionf.. Mon-ar 
and Edwin, two brothers, who possessed groat pov'cr in ihoso 
parts, and who were grandsons of the groat Duke LoolVic, 
concurred in the insurrection ; and tho former, being (iloclt«l 
duke, advanced with an army to oppose Harold, who wiw 
commissioned by tho king to reduce and chasiiso ilio North- 
umbrians. Before the armies came to action, Morcai, well 
aequamted with tho generous disposition of tho English com- 
mander, endeavoiu'ed to justify his own condnd.. He repre- 
sented to Harold, that Tosti liad hehavoil in a inunuer 
unworthy of the station to winch ho was advaimod, and no 
one, not even a brother, could siqiport such tyranny without 
particijiating, iu some degree, of tho infiuuy aftcndiiig it ; flint 
the Northumbrians, accustomed to a legal udministration, 
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and regarding it as their birthright, were willing to submit 
to the kmg, but required a governor who would pay regard 
to their nglits and privileges ; that they had been taught by 
their ancestor, tliat death was preferable to servitude, and had 
taken the field, determined to pen^ rather than suffer a 
renewal of those mdignities to which they had so long been 
exposed ; and they trusted that Harold, on reflection, would 
not defend in another that violent conduct, from which he 
himself, m his own government, had always kept at so gieat 
a distance Tins vigorous remonstiance was accompanied 
with such a detail of facts, so well supported, that Harold 
found it prudent to abandon his brother’s cause ; and return- 
ing to Edwaid, he persuaded him to pardon tho Northum- 
brians, and to confirm Morcar in the government. He even 
married tho sister of that nobleman ; and by his interest pro- 
cured Edwin, the younger brother, to bo elected into tho 
government of Mercia. Tosti in rage depai-ted the kingdom, 
and took shelter in Flanders vuth Earl Baldwin, his father- 
in-law. 

By this maruago Harold broke all measures with tho Duke 
of Noimandy ; and William clearly poiceived that he could 
no longer rely on tho oaths and promises which he had 
extorted fiom him. But tho Enghsh nobleman was now in 
such a situation, that he deemed it no longer necessary to 
dissemble. Ho had in his conduct towards the Northum- 
brians, given such a specimen of his moderation as had 
gained him tlio affections of Ins countrymen. He saw that 
almost all England was engaged in his interests ; while ho 
liiinsolf possessed the government of Wessex, Morcar that of 
Nortlnunberlaud, and Edwin that of Mercia. Ho now openly 
aspired to tho succession ; and insisted, that since it was nccos- 
sary, by the confession of all, to sot aside tho royal family, 
on account of the imbecility of Edgar, tho solo surviving 
heir, tlioro was no one so capable of filling the tlirono as a 
nobleman of groat power, oi‘ mature ago, of long exponeuco, 
of approved courage and abilities, who, being a native of the 
kingilom, would effectually secure it against tho dominion 
au(l tyranny of foreignciu. Edward, broken with ago and 
infirmities, saw tho dilficulties too gioat for him to encounter; 
juid though his invotorato prepossessions kept him from 
seconding tho protonsious of Hai'old, ho took but Iboblo and 
irresolute stops for securing ilio succession to the Duke of 
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Normandy.® While he continued m this uncertainty ho ■v\’'as 
suipnsed by sickness, which bi ought him to his grave, on 
the fifth of January, 1066, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and twenty-fifth of his reign. 

This prince, to whom the monks gave the title of Saint 
and Confessor, was the last of the Saxon hne that ruled in 
England. Though his leign was peaceable and fortmiate, he 
owed his prospenty less to his own abihties than to tlie con- 
junctures of the times. The Danes, employed in other enter- 
prises, attempted not those incursions which had been so^ 
troublesome to all his predecessors, and fatal to some of 
them. The facihty of his disposition made liim acqmesco 
imder the government of Godwm and his son Hai’old ; tuid 
the abilities, as well as the power, of these noblemen enabled 
them, while they were entrusted with authority, to proseiwo 
domestic peace and tranqmlhty. The most commendable cii- 
cumstance of Edward’s government was his attention to tlie 
administration of justice, and his compiling, for that iiurpose, 
a bo(ty of laws, which he collected from the laws of Ethel- 
bert, Loa, and Alfred. This compilation, though now lost, 
(for the laws that pass imder Edward’s name were composed 
afterwards,'*) was long the object of affection to the English 
nation. 

Edward the Confessor was the first that touched for the 
king’s evil : the opinion of his sanctity piocuied belief to 
this cure among the people . his successors regai’ded it as a 
part of their state and grandeur to uphold the same opnuou. 
It has been continued down to our time ; and tlie practice 
was first dropped by the present royal family, who observed 
that it could no longer give amazement even to tlie pojiukce, 
and was attended with ridicule in the eyes of all men of’ 
imderstandmg. 

Harold had so well prepai-ed matters before tlio death of 
Edward, that he immediately stepped into the vacant 
io6t> throne ; and his accession was attended with as little 
opposition and distmbanee, as if he hud succeeded 
by the most undoubted hereditaiy title. Tlie citizens of 
London were his zealous partisans : the bishops suul clergy 
had adopted his cause ; and all tlie powerful nobility, con- 
nected with him by alhance or friendship, willingly se- 
conded his pretensions. The title of Edgar Athcling was 
scarcely mentioned; much less the daim of tlie Duke of 
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Normandy : and Harold, assemldiug Lis partisans, leceived 
the crown from their Lands, without waitmg for the free 
deliLeration of the states, or regularly suLniittmg the ques- 
tion to their determination.® If any weie averse to this 
moasui’e, they were obliged to conceal their sentiments ; and 
the new prmce, taking a general silence for consent, and 
founding his title on the supposed suf&'ages of the people, 
which appeared luianimous, was, on the day immediately 
succeedmg Edward’s death, crowned and anointed king, by 
Aldied, Archbishop ot York. The whole nation seemed 
joyfully to acqmesce in his elevation. 

The first symptoms of danger which the king discovered 
came from abioad, and from his own brother Tosti, who had 
submitted to a volimtary banishment in Flanders. Eniaged 
at the successful ambition of Harold, to which he himself had 
fallen a victim, he filled the court of Baldwin with complaints 
of the injustice which he had suffered; he engaged tlie 
interest of that fiimily against his brother : he endeavoured 
to foim intrigues with some of the discontented nobles in 
England: he sent his emissaries to Norway, in order to 
rouse to aims the freebooters of that kingdom, and to excite 
their hopes of reaping advantage from the unsettled state of 
affaiis on the usuipation of the new king : and tliat he might 
render tlie Combination more formidable, ho made a jour- 
ney to Noimandy, in expechition that the duke, who had 
muiTied Matilda, another daughter of Baldwin, would, in 
revenge of lus own wrongs, as well as those of Tosti, se- 
cond, by liis eounsels and forces, the projected mvasion of 
Englani* 

The Duke of Normandy, when he first received intolli- 
gonco of Harold’s intrigues and accession, had been moved to 
the highest pi toll of indignation; but that he might give tlio 
better colour to his pretensions, ho sent mi embassy to Eng- 
land, upbraiding that innnce with his breach of faith, and sum- 
moning liim to resign iimnediatoly possession of tlio kingdom. 
Harold replied to the Nomiui ambassadors, tliat tlio oath 
with which he was rojiroachcd had hoen extorted by the 
woll-grouiidod fear of vjolonco, and could novor, for that 
reason, he regarded as obligatory : that ho had had no com- 
mission, either from tlio late king, or tho states of England, 
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wlio alone could dispose of the crown, to make any tender of 
the succession to the Duke of hTonnandy ; and if he, a piivate 
person, had assumed so much authoniy, and had oven volun- 
tarily sworn to support the Duke’s pretensions, tlio oath was 
unlawftil, and it was his duly to seize the first opportunity 
of breaking it . that he had obtained the crown by the 
unanimous sufirages of the people ; and should prove 
himself totally imworthy of their favour, did he not sti'enu- _ 
ously maintain those national liberties, with whoso protec- 
tion they had entrusted him : and tliat the duke, it he made 
any attempt by force of arms, should expononce tlio pow'or 
of an united nation, conducted by a prince, who, sensible of 
the obligations imposed on him by liis loyal diginty, w'as 
determined that the same moment should put a period to his 
life and to his government.® 

This answer was no other than William expected ; and lio 
had previously fixed Ins resolution of making an aticmpt 
upon England. Consulting only his courage, his roseut- 
ment, and his ambition, he overlooked all the diniculties 
inseparable from an attack on a great longdoin by sncli 
inferior force, and he saw only the circumstances which 
would facihtate his enterprise. He considered that England, 
ever since the accession of Canute, had enjoyed jirolbnnd 
tramjuilli^ during a period of near fifty years ; and it would 
require time for its soldiers, enervated by long peace, to 
learn disciphne, and its generals exiierience. Ho knew that 
it was entirely unprovided with fortified towns, by wdiich it 
could prolong the war ; but must venture its >vhole fui’tiuu^ 
in one decisive action ag-ainst a voteian enoiny, wdio, being 
once master of the field, would bo in a condition to overrun 
the kingdom. Ho saw that Harold, though ho ha<l given 
proofs 01 vigour and bravery, had newly mounted a throne, 
which he had acquired by faction, from which he had ex- 
cluded a very ancient royal family, and which was likely to 
totter under him by its OAvn instability, much more if shaken 
by any violent external impulse; and ho hoped, that the 
very circumstance of his crossing tho sea., quitting his own 
county, and leaving himself no hopes of reti’oat., as it wouhl 
^om^ the enemy by the boldness of tlio outorpriso, would 
inspirit his soldiers by despair, and rouse them to sustain the 
reputation of the Norman arms. 
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The Normans, as they had long heen distinguished hy 
valour among all the European nations, had at this time 
attained to the highest pitch of mihtary glory. Besides 
aequmng by arms such a noble teriitoiy in Prance, besides 
defendmg it agamst continual attempts of the French monarch 
and all his neighboui’s, besides exeiiing many acts of vigour 
under their present sovereign; they had, about this very 
time, revived their ancient fame, by the most hasiaidous 
exploits, and the most wonderful successes in the other 
extremity of Europe. A few Norman adventurers in Italy 
had acquired such an ascendant, not only over the Italians 
and G-roeks, but the Germans and Saracens, that they ex- 
pelled those foreigners, procined to themselves ample estab- 
lishments, and laid the foundation of the opulent kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily.’* These enterprises of men, who were 
all of them vassals m Nonnandy, many of them banished for 
faction and rebellion, excited the ambition of the haughty 
Wilham, who disdamed, after such examples of fortune and 
valour, to be deterred from making an attack on a neighbour- 
ing country, whore he could be supported by the whole force 
of his principahty. 

The situation also of Europe inroired William with hopes, 
that besides his brave Normans he might employ against 
England the flower of the military force which was dispersed 
in all the neighbouring states. France, Gemany, and the 
Low Counti'ies, by the progress of the feudal institutions, 
were divided and subdivided into many prnicipalitios and 
bm'onies ; and the possessors, enjoying tlie civil jurisdiction 
witliin tliomsolvos, as well as the nght of arms, acted, in 
many respects, as independent sovereigns, and maintained 
their properties and privileges, less by me autliority of laws 
than by their own lorco and valour. A imhtary spirit had 
imivomlly difliiscd itself throughout Europe ; and the several 
leaders, whose minds were elevated by their piincoly situor 
tioti, greedily embraced the most haisardous outorprises ; and 
being accustomed to notliing li-om their inltuicy but recitals 
of the success attending wars and battles, they wore prompted 
by a natm-al ambition to imitate those adventures, whiipli 
they hoard so much celebrated, and which wore so much 
exaggerated by the credulity of the ago. United, however 
loosely, by their duty to one superior lord, and by their 
connexions with the ^eat body or the community to wliioh 
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■they belonged, they desh-ed to spread their fame each beyond 
his own district; and m all assembhes, ■wdiother instituted 
for civil dehberations, for military expeditions, or nioroly fur 
sho'w and entertainment, to outshine each other by the lepii- 
tation of strength and pro-wess. Hence their genius fur 
■chivahy; hence then impatience of peace and tiaiiqnilhty , 
and hence their readiness to embark in any dangerous 
enteriirise, how little soever interested in its failure oi 
success. 

■William, by his power, his coinage, and his abilities, had 
long mamtained a pre-eminence among those haughty chief- 
tains ; and every one who desu’ed to signalize himself by his 
address in military exercises, or his valour in action, had 
been ambitious of aeqmring a reputation in tlic court and in 
the aimies of Normandy. Enteiinincd with that hospitality 
and courtesy which distinguished the age, they had ibime<l 
attachments with the prince, and gi-cedily attended to the 
prospects of the signal glory and elevation which he promised 
them m retmn for thoir concinTcnco in an expedition ,igainsl. 
England. The more gi'andom- thcio appeared in the at- 
tempt, the more it suited tlieir romantic spirit ; tlie fame of 
the intended invasion was already diffused ovciy wdioro; 
multitudes crowded to tender to the duke their service, wtli 
■that of tlieir vassals and rotainci“s , ‘ and William found less 
difficulty m completing his levies tliau in chousing the most 
veteran forces, and in rejecting the offers of those who weie 
impatient to acquire fame imdor so renowned a kiader. 

Besides these advantages, wliich William ownd to his jku- 
.sonal valour and good conduct, ho was indebted to furtiine 
for procuring him some assistance, and also for removing 
many obstacles which it was natural for him (o expect, m an 
undertaking, m wliich all his neighboui's wore so deeply 
interested. Conan, Count of Britany, was his mortal oiu‘my ; 
in order to throw a damp upon tlio duke’s ontorpviso, lie 
chose this conjuncture for reviving Ins claim to Nunuau<ly 
itself; and he required that, in case of William’s success 
against England, the possession of that diuliy should dc*- 
volve to him.^ But Conan died suddenly after making this 
denmd; and Heel, his successor, instead of adopting the 
malignity, or, more properly spealcing, tlie jundeuce of his 
predecessor, zealou^y seconded the tluke’s views, mul aoni 
his eldest son, Alain Fergant, to serve luidor him with a 
* Oul rwtavoTMiB, p. 108. * Onl Oemot. lib. 7. caii, :Kt. 
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body of five tbotisaiid Bretons. Tbe coonts of Anjon and of 
Flanders encouraged tbeir subjects to engage ui tbe exj^e- 
dition ; and even the court of France, though it might justly 
fear the aggrandizement of so dangerous a vassal, pursued 
not its interests on this occasion with sufficient vigour and 
resolution. Philip I., the reigning monarch, was a minor ; 
and William, havmg communicated his project to the council, 
having desired assistance, and offered to do homage, in case 
of his success, for the crown of England, was mdeed openly 
ordered to lay aside all thoughts of the enterprise ; but the 
Earl of Flanders, his father-in-law, being at tlio head of the 
regency, fiivouiod underhand liis levies, and secretly' en- 
comugod the adventurous nobility to enlist under the standard 
of the Dulco of Normandy. 

The emperor, Henry IV., besides openly giving aU hia 
vassals permission to embark m this expedition, which so much 
engaged tlio attention of Europe, momised his protection to 
the duchy of Normandy during me absence of the prince, 
and thereby enabled him to employ his whole force in the 
invasion of England.' But tho most important ally whom 
William gained by his negotiations was the pope, who had a 
mighty influence over tho ancient barons, no less devout in 
thoir religious pimciples, than valorous in their military 
enterprises. The Roman pontiff, after an iosensible pro- 
gi*ess, during several ages of darkness and ignorance, began 
now to lift lus head openly above all the princes of Europe ; 
to assume tho office of a mediator, or even an arbiter, in the 
quaiTels of tlie greatest nionarchs ; to interpose in all secular 
affairs ; and to obtrude his dictates as sovereign laws on his 
obsequious disciples. It was a sufficient motive to Alex- 
ander II., tho reigning pope, for embracing William’s 
quarrel, tliat ho alone had made an appeal to his tribunal, 
and rendered him umpire of tho dispute between him and 
Harold ; but there were other advantages wliioh that pontifl: 
foresjiw must result from tho conquest of England "by the 
Noiman arms. That kingdom, though at first converted by 
Romisli missionai-ies, though it had afterwards advanced 
some farther stops towards subjection to Romo, maintained 
still a ooiisiderablo indopoiidenco in its ecclosaastical admi- 
nistration ; and foiming a world within itself, entirely sopa- 
rate'd from tlio rest of Em’opo, it had hitlioi'to proved inac- 
cessible to those exorbitant claims which supported the 
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grandetir of the papacy. Alexander therefore hoped, that 
the French and Norman barons, if successful in their enter- 
prise, might import into that country a more devoted 
reverence to the holy see, and biing t!ie English churches to a 
nearer conformity vith those of the continent. He doclai'od 
immediately in favour of William’s claim ; pronounced 
Harold a peijured usurper ; denounced excommunication 
against him and his adherents ; and the more to encourage 
the Duke of Normandy in his enterprise, he sent him a 
wnsecrated banner, and a ring -with one of St. Peter’s hairs 
in it.“ Thus were all the ambition and violence of tliat 
invasion covered over safely with the broad mantle of re- 
ligion. 

The greatest difficulty which William had to encounter in 
liis preparations, arose from his own subjects in Normandy. 
The states of tlie duchy were assembled at Lislebonne ; and 
supplies bemg demanded for the intended enterprise, which 
promised so much gloiy and advantage to their coxmtry, 
there appeared a reluctance in many members, both to grmit 
sums so much beyond the common measure of taxes in that 
age,^ and to set a precedent of perfomung their military 
service at a distance fi’om their own country. The duke, 
finding it d^gerous to solicit them m a body, conferred 
sep^ately with the richest individuals in the piovmce ; and 
beginning with those on whose affections he most relied, he 
gradually engaged all of them to advance the sums dommuled. 
The Count of Longueville seconded liim in this negotiation ; 
as did the Count of Mortaigne, Odo, Bishop of Baioiix, and 
e^ecially William Fitz-Osbome, Count of Breteidl, and con- 
stable of the duchy. Every person, when he himself was 
once engaged, endeavoured to bring over others ; and at last 
the states themselves, after stipulating that tlus concession 
should be no precedent, voted that they would assist tlioir 
prince to the utmost in his intended enteipriso.” 

William had now assembled a fleet of thine thousand 
vessels, great and small,*’ and had selected an atmy of sixty 
thousand men from among those numerous supplies which 
fr'om every quarter solicited to be received into his sorvico. 
The camp bore a splendid yet a martial appeai-smce, from the 
diso^line of the men, the beauiy and vigour of the horses, 
the lustre of the arms, and tlie accoutrements of both ; but 
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tibovG all, from tfre liigli names of noLility wlio engaged 
Tinder fhe banners of the Duke of Normandy. The most 
celebrated -were Eustace Count of Boulogne, Aimeri de 
Thouars, Hugh d’Estaples, William d’Evi-eux, Geoffrey de 
Rotron, Roger de Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger 
de Montgomery, Hugh de Grantmesnil, Charles Martel, and 
Geoffrey Giffard.® To these bold chieftains William held up 
the spoils of England as the pnze of their valom’; and 
pointing to the opposite shore, called to them, that tlx&re was 
the field on which they must erect ti’ophies to their name, 
and fix their establishments. 

While he was making these mighty preparations, the duke, 
that ho might increase the number of Harold’s enemies, 
excited tlie inveterate rancour of Tosti, and encouraged him, 
in conceit with Harold Halfiigar, King of Norway, to infest 
the coasts of England. Tosti, having collected about sixty 
vessels in the poifs of Flanders, put to sea ; and after com- 
mitting some depredations on the south and east coasts, he 
sailed to Noiihumberland, and was there jomed by Halfagar, 
who came over witli a gi'eat armament of three hunched sail. 
The combined fleets entered the Humber, and disembarked the 
troops, who began to extend tlieir depredations on all sides ; 
when Moicar, Eaii of Northumberhind, and Edwin, Earl of 
Mercia, the king’s brotlier-in-law, liaving hastily collected 
some forces, vontiued to give them battle. Tlio action ended 
in tlio defeat and flight of tliose two noblemen. 

Harold, informed of this defeat, hastened with an army to 
tbe protection of his people ; and expressed the utmost ardour 
to show himself worthy of the crown wliich had been con- 
fen*ed upon him. This prince, though he was not sensible 
of the frul extent of his danger, from the great combination 
against him, had employed every art of popularity to acquire 
the affections of the public ; and ho gave so many proofe of 
an equitable and prudent administiation, that the English 
foimd no reason to repent the choice which they had made 
of a sovereign. They flocked from all quarters to join his 
standard ; and as soon as ho reached the enemy at Standford, 
he foimd liiinself in a condition to give them battle, ^ ^ 
The action was bloody ; but the victory was decisive ‘ ^ ‘ 
on die side of Harold, and ended in die total rout of die 
Noiwogians, together with die death of Tosti and Halfagar. 
Even the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of Harold ; 
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■wHo had ihe generosity to give Prince Olave, the son of 
Halfagar, his liberty, and allow him to depart with twenty 
vessels. But he had scarcely time to rejoice for tliw 
victory, when he received intelligence that tlio Duke of 
Normandy was landed with a great army m the south of 
England. 

The Norman fleet and army had been assembled early in 
the summer, at the mouth of the small river Dive, and all 
the troops had been instantly embarked; but the winds 
proved long contrary, and detained them in that harbour. 
The authority, however, of the duke, the good discipline 
mamtained among the seamen and soldiers, and tlie gi’cat 
care in supplying them with provisions, had prevented any 
disorder; when at last tiie wind became favoiunblo, and 
enabled them to sail along the coast, till tliey reached St, 
Yaloii. There wore, however, several vessels lost in this 
diort passage ; and as the wind agam proved contiaiy, the 
army began to imagine that Heaven had doclaicd against 
them, and that, notwithstandmg tlie pope’s benediction, they 
were destined to certain destruction. Those bold wai riors, 
who despised real dangers, were very subj'ect to the dread of 
imagmary ones ; and many of them began to mutiny, some 
of them even to desert their colours ; when the diil<c, in 
order to support their drooping hopes, ordered a piocossion 
to be made with the relics of St. Valori,*^ and prayers to bo 
said for more favourable weather. The wmd instantly 
changed ; and as this incident happened on the eve of the 
feast of St. Michael, the tutelar saint of Noniuuid\, the 
soldiers, fencymg they saw tlie hand of Heaven in all those 
concurring circumstances, set out with the greatest alacrity : 
they met with no opposition on their passage : a great fleet, 
winch Harold had assembled, and which had ernissed all 
summer off the Isle of Wight, had been dismissed, on his 
receiving false intelligence that Wilham, discouragX‘(l by 
contrary winds and other accidents, had laid aside his propar 
xations. The Norman armament, proceeding in gi’oat order, 
arrived, without any material loss, at Pevonsey, in f^nssox ; 
and the army quietly disembarked. The duke liiinsolf, us he 
leaped on shore, happened to stumble and fall ; but hiul the 
presence of mind, it is said, to turn the omen to his ad- 
vantage, by callmg aloud that he had taken possession of 
the coimtiy. And a soldier running to a noighhonring 
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oottage, plucked some thatck, wHcTi, as if giving Tiim seisin 
of the kmgdom, he presented to his general. The joj and 
alacrity of William and his whole army were so great, that 
Aey were nowise discoui*aged, even when they heard of 
Harold’s great victory over the Noiwegians: they seemed 
rather to wait witli impatience the arrival of the enemy. 

The victory of Harold, though great and honourable, had 
proved in tlie mam prejudicial to his interests, and may be 
regal ded as the immediate cause of his ruin. He lost many 
of Ins bravest officers and soldiers m the action; and ho 
disgusted the lest by rofusiag to distribute the Norwegian 
spoils among them • a conduct which was httle agreeable 
to his usual generosity of temper ; but which his desire of 
spanng the people, in the war that impended over him from 
the Duke of Normandy, had probably occasioned. He 
hastened, by quick marches, to reach this new invader ; but 
•though he was reinforced at London and other places with 
fresh troops, lie found himself also weakened by the desertion 
of his old soldiers, who, from fatigue and discontent, secretly 
■withdrew fi’om their coloiiis. His brother Guith, a man of 
bravery and conduct, began to entei-t.ain apprehensions of 
the event , and remonstrated with the Idng, that it would bo 
Ixstter policy to prolong the war ; at least, to spare Ins own 
person in the action. lie urged to him, that the desperate 
situation of tlie Duke of Normandy made it requisite for that 
prince to biing matters to a sjieedy decision, and put his 
whole fortune on the issue of a battle ; but that the King of 
England, in his own country, beloved by his subjects, pro- 
vided with every supply, had more ceitain and loss dangerous 
moans of onsramg to himself the victory ; that the Norman 
■ta'oops, elated on Uie one hand with the highest hopes, and 
seeing, on the other, no resource in case of a discomfiture, 
would fight to the hist oxtiomity ; and being the flower of 
all the wiUTiors of the continent, must be regarded as for- 
midable to the English : tliat if their first fire, which is 
always the most dangerous, wore allowed to languish for 
want of action ; if they wore harassed with small sknmishes, 
sliinitenod in provisions, and fatigued with tlie bad weather 
and deep roads during the 'winter season which was ap- 
proaching, they must fall an easy and a bloodless prey to their 
oqemy . that if a general action were delayed, tlie Englisli, 
sensible of the imminent danger to which their properties, as 
well as liberties, were exposed from those rapacious invaders. 
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would hasten from all quarters to Ms assistance, and would 
render Ms army invincible that at least, if he thought it 
necessary to hazard a battle, he ou^ht not to expose his own 
person, but reserve, in case of disastrous accidents, some 
resource to the hberty and independence of the kingdom : 
and that having once been so unfortunate as to be consti-aiiiod 
to swear, and that upon the holy relics, to support the pre- 
tensions of the Duke of Normandj, it were better tluit the 
command of the army should be intrusted to another, who 
not being bound by those sacied ties, might give the soldiers 
more assured hopes of a prosperous issue to uie combat. 

Harold was deaf to all these remonstrances : elated with Ms 
past pro^erity, as well as stimulated by his native courage, 
he resolved to give battle in person ; and for that purpose he 
drew near to the Normans, who had removed their camp and 
fleet to Hastings, where they fixed theii* quarters. He was 
so confident of success, that he sent a message to the duke, 
promising Mm a sum of money if he would depart the king- 
dom without effusion of blood • but Ms offer was rejected with 
disdain ; and WiUiam, not to be behind with his eiiciny in 
vaunting, sent him a message by some monks, requiring him 
either to resign the kingdom, or to hold it of liim in fealty, 
or to submit their cause to the arbitration of the pope, or 
to fight him m single combat. Harold replied, that the 
Gkid of battles would soon bo the arbiter of all tlieir dif- 
ferences.* 

The English and Normans now prepared themselves for 
uthOoto- important decision ; but the aspect of things on 
I***- the night before the battle was very different in the 
two camps. The English spent the time in riot, and jollity, 
and disorder ; the Normans in silence, and in pmyer, and m 
the other functions of their religion.® On the morning, the 
duke called together the most considerable of his commandoi’S, 
and made them a speech suitable to the occasion. Ho repre- 
sented to them, that the event which they and ho liad long 
wished for was approacMng ; the whole fortune of the war 
now depended on their swords, and would bo decided in a 
single action: that never army had greater motives for 
exerting a vigorous courage, whether tiiey considered the 

S rize which would attend them victorjr, or the inevitable 
_ estruction which must ensue upon their discomfituro : that 
if their martial and veteran hands could once break those 
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raw soldiers, wto had rashly dared to approach them, they 
conquered a kmgdom at one blow, and were jnstly entitled 
to ah its possessions as the reward of their [prosperous valom* : 
that, on the contrary, if they remitted in -flie least their 
wonted prowess, an enraged enemy hung upon tlieu' rear, 
the sea met them in their letreat, and an ignominious death 
was the certain punishment of their imprudent cowardice . 
that hy collecting so numerous and hrave a host, he had 
ensured every human means of conquest; and the com- 
mander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had given 
him just cause to hope ror the favour of the Almighty, in 
whose hands alone lay the event of wars and battles : and 
that a perjured usurper, anathematized by the sovereign 
pontiff, and conscious of his own breach of faith, would bo 
struck with tennr on their appeai’ance, and would prognosti- 
cate to himself that fate which his multiplied crimes had so 
justly merited.^ The duke next divided his army into three 
lines . the first, led by Montgomery, consisted of archers and 
! ight-armed infantry : the second, commanded by Martel, was 
composed of his bravest battalions, heavy armed, and ranged 
in close order his cavalry, at whose head he placed himself, 
formed the third Imo; and were so disposed, that tlioy 
stretched beyond the infantiy, and flanked each wing of the 
army." He ordered tlie signal of battle to be given ; and 
the whole army, moving at once, and singing the hymn or 
song of Roland, the famous peer of Charlemagne,'" advanced, 
in order, and with alaciity, towards the enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising ground, and 
having likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, ho 
resolved to stand upon the defensive, and to avoid all action 
with the oavaliy, in which ho was iqferior. The Kontisli 
men were jilacod in the van, a post which they had always 
claimed as their due : the Londoners guarded tho standard : 
and the king himself, accompanied by his two valiant 
brothers, G-urth and Leofwiii, dismoimting, placed himself at 
the head of his infantry, and expressed his resolution to 
conquer or to peridi in the action. The first attack of tho 
Nonnans was dosporate, hut was received with equal valour 
by the English ; and after a furious combat, which remained 
long undecided, the former, overcome by tlie difficulty of tho 
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ground, and liard pressed by the enemy, began first to relax 
their vigom', then to retreat; and confusion was spreading 
among the ranks, when William, who found himsolt on the 
brink of destruction, hastened with a select band to the rehof 
of Ins dismayed forces. His presence restored the action ; 
the English were obliged to retire with loss ; and the duke, 
ordering his second line to advance, renewed the attack with 
fresh forces, and with ledoubled courage. Finding that the 
enemy, aided by the advantage of gi-ound, and animated by 
die example of* then piince, still made a vigorous resistaneo, 
he tried a stratagem, which was very delicate in its manage- 
ment, but which seemed advisable in his desperate situation, 
where, if he gained not a deeisive victory, he was totally 
undone • he commanded his troops to make a hasty retreat, 
and to allure the enemy from their ground by the appearance 
of flight. The artifice succeeded against those inexperienced 
soldiers, who, heated by the action, and sanguine in their 
hopes, precipitately followed the Normans into the ])l<ini. 
William gave orders, that at once the infantiy should face 
about upon their piusuers, and the cavalry make an assault 
upon their wings, and both of diem pursue die advautsigo, 
iwich the sipprise and terror of the enemy must give theiu 
in that critical and decisive moment. The English wore 
repulsed with great slaughter, and driven back to the hill ; 
where, being ralhed by the bravery of Harold, they were 
able, notwithstanding their loss, to maintain the post, and 
continue the combat. The duke tried the same stratagem a 
■second time with the same success ; but oven after this douhle 
advantage, he still found a great body of the English, who, 
maintaining themselves in firm array, seemed detormuiod to 
dispute the victory to the last extremity. Ho ordered his 
h^vy-amied infiintry to make an assault upon them; while 
his archers placed behind, should gall the enemy, who wore 
exposed by the situation of the ground, and who wore intent 
on defenmng themselves against the swoids and spears of the 
assailants. By this disposition ho at last prevailed : Harold 
was slam by an aiTOw while ho was combating witli gresit 
bravery at tiie head of his men : his two brothers sluired tho 
same fate . and the English, discouraged by tlie fall of those 
piinces, gave ground on all sides, and were pursued with 
great slaughter by the victorious Normans. A few troops, 
howevei^ of the vanquished had still the courage to tiuu 
upon their pursueis ; and attacking them in deep and miry 
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ground, obtained some revenge for the slaughter and dis- 
honour of the day. But the appearance of the duke obliged 
them to seek their safety by flight ; and darkness saved them 
from any farther pursuit by the enemy. 

Thus was gained by William, Duke of Normandy, the 
great and decisive victory of Hastings, after a battle which 
was fought from morning till sunset, and which seemed 
worthy, by the heroic valour displayed by both armies, and 
by both commanders, to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. 
William had three horses killed under him; and there fell 
near fifteen thousand men on the side of the Normans : the 
loss was still more considerable on that of the vanquished ; 
besides the death of the king and his two brothers. The 
dead body of Harold was brought to William, and was 
generously restored without ransom to his mother. The 
Norman army left not the field of battle without giving 
thanks to Heaven in the most solemn manner for their vic- 
tory ; and the prince, having refreshed his troops, prepared 
1o push to the utmost his advantage against the divided, 
dismayed, and discomfited English, 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON GOYEENMENT AND MANNEES. 
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Manners 

The government of the Geimans, and that of all the noith- 
em nations, who estahhshed themselves on the ruins of 
Rome, was always extremely fiee ; and tlioso fieico people, 
accustomed to independence and mined to arms, wore more 
guided by persuasion than authority, in tlie submission which 
they paid to their princes. The mihtary des])otism, which 
had taken place in the Roman empire, and wind i, previously 
to the irruption of those conquerors, had simk the genius of 
men, and destroyed every noble principle of science and 
virtue, was unable to resist the vigorous efforts of a free 
people ; and Europe, as from a new epoch, rekindled her 
ancient spirit, and shook off the base servitude to arbitrary 
will and authority under which she had 40 long laboured'. 
The jBree constitutions then estahhshed, however impaired 
by the encroachments of succeeding princes, still preseiwe 
an air of mdependenco and legal administi-ation, which dis- 
tin^sh the European nations ; and if iliat jiart of the 
globe maintain sentunents of liberty, honour, equity, and 
valour, superior to the rest of manldnd, it owes these 
advantag’es chiefly to the seeds implanted by those generous 
barbarians. 

The Saxons, who subdued Britsiin, as they enjoyed groat 
Fust Saxon liberty in their own country, obstiualely I’ctiiined 
goTOin- that invaluable possession in thoii now Holtleniont ; 

and they imported into this island the same princi- 
ples of independence which they had inherited from thoii‘ 
ancestors. The chieftains (for such they weic, luoi’o pro]iorly 
than Idngs or princes) who commanded them in those mili- 
tary expeditions, stall possessed a very limited authoiity; 
and as the Saxons extermmated, rather than subdued, tlio 
ancient inhabitants, they wore indeed twuisplaiitod into a 
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new temtoij, but preserved unaltered all their civil and 
military institutions. The language was pure Saxon ; even 
the names of places, which often remain while the tongue 
entirely changes, were almost all affixed by the conquerors ; 
the manners and customs were wholly German; and the 
same picture of a fierce and bold liberty, which is drawn by 
the masterly pencil of Tacitus, will suit those founders of the 
Enghsli government. The king, so far from bemg mvested 
with arbitrary power, was only considered as the first among 
the citizens ; his authority depended more on liis personal 
qualities than on lus station , he was even so far on a level 
witli the people, that a stated price was fixed for his bead, 
and a legal fine was levied upon his murderer, which, though 

{ u'oportioiiato to liis station, and superior to that paid for the 
lie of a subject, was a sensible mark of his subordination to 
the community. 

It is easy to imagine, that an independent people, so little 
restrained by law and cultivated by science, would 
not be very stiict in maintaining a regular sue- of the 
cession of their princes. Though they paid great 
regard to tlie royal family, and asenbed to it an undisputed 
superiority, tlioy either had no rule, or none that was 
steadily observed, in filling the vacant throne ; and present 
convenience, in that emergency, was more attended to than 
general principles. We are not, however, to suppose that 
the crown was considered as altogetlier elective ; and that a 
regular plan was traced by the constitution for supplying, 
by the suffrages of the people, every vacancy made by the 
demise of the first magistrate. If any king left a son of 
an ago and capacity fit for government, the young prince 
naturally stepped into the tin-one : if he was a minor, his 
uncle, or the next prince of tlie blood, was promoted to the 
government, and left the scopti-o to his posterity: any 
sovereign, by taking previous measures with the leading 
men, had it greatly in his jiower to appoint his successor : 
all these clianges, and indeed the ordinary iuhninistration of 
government, required the express concurrence, or at least 
the tacit acijuicsconce, of the people ; but possession, how- 
ever obtivined, was extremely apt to seau-e their 'obedience, 
and the idea of any right, wliieli was once excluded, was but 
feeble suid imperfect. This is so much the case in all barba- 
rous monarchies, and ocem-s so often in the histoiy of the 
Anglo-Baxons, that wo caimot consistently entertain any 
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other notion of their government. The idea of an hereditary 
succession in authority is so natural to men, and is so much 
fortified by the usual rule in transmitting piivato pos- 
sessions, that it must retain a great influence on everjr 
society, which does not exclude it by the refinements of a 
republican constitution. But as there is a material diflbr- 
ence between government and private possessions, and 
every man is not as much qualified for exercising the one, 
as for enjoying the other, a people, who are not sensible oi 
the general advantages attendmg a fixed rule, are apt to 
make great leaps in the succession, and frequently to pass 
over the person, who, had he possessed the requisite years 
and abilities, would have been thought entitled to the 
sovereignty. Thus, these monarchies are not, stnctly speak- 
ing, either elective or hereditaiy ; and though the dcstinar 
tion of a prince may often bo followed in ajipointiug his 
successoi, they can as little be regarded as wholly testa- 
mentary. The states by their sufirage may somelimos 
establish a sovereign ; but they more frequently recoguiKO 
the pel son whom they find established . a few great men 
take the lead ; the people, overawed and influenced, acqm- 
esce in the government ; and the reigning prince, provided 
he be of the royal family, passes unS sputcdly for the legal 
sovereign. 

It is confessed, that our knowledge of tlie Anglo-Saxon 
TheWiiten- history Mid antiquities is too imperfect to afford us 
jficmot. means of detonnining, with certointy, all the pre- 
rogatives of the crown and privileges of the people, or of 
giving an exact delineation of that government. It is 
probable, also, that the constitution might be somewhat 
different in the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and 
that it changed considerably dui’ing the com'se of six centu- 
ries, which elapsed from the first invasion of the Saxons till 
the Norman conquest.® But most of these differences and 
changes, with their causes and effects, are unknown to us. 
It only appears, that at all times, and in all the kingdoms^ 
there was a national council, called a Wittenagemot, or 

* We know of one change, not inoonsiderablo, m Iho Saaton constilulloiu Tho Sa'ton 
Annals, p 49, infoim us, that it was in eaily times tho piorogalivo ot tJio king to name 
the dnkos, eaals, aldeimeu, and shenfife of tlio counties. Assor, u contemporary wntov, 
informs us, that Allied dejposed all the ignoianl aldermen, and appointed men of moio 
capacity in thcii place. Yet tho laws of ISdward tho Oonfessoi, § 8r>, bay expressly, tliat 
tiio Heretoghs or dukes, and the sbenffe, woie chosen by tho fircoholdois in tlio folimotOr 
a county couit, which was assembled once a yeai, and where all tho fiooliDldors sworu 
ollcgianoe to tho kmg. 
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assembly of the wise men, (for that is the import of the 
term,) whose consent was requisite for enacting laws, and 
for ratifying the chief acts of public administration The 
preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward 
the Elder, Athelstan, Edmond, Edgar, Ethebed, and Ed- 
ward the Confessor ; even those to the laws of Canute, 
though a kind of conqueror, put this matter beyond contro- 
versy, and carry proofs everywhere of a limited and legal 
government. But who were the constituent members of 
this Wittenagcmot has not been determined with certainty 
by antiquaries. It is agreed, that the bishops and abbots*’ 
were an essential part , and it is also evident, from the 
tenoui* of those ancient laws, that the Wittenagemot enacted 
statutes which regulated the ecclesiastical as well as civil 
government, and that those dangerous principles, by which 
the church is totally severed from the state, were hitherto 
unknown to the Anglo-Saxons.® It also a)3pears, that the 
aldermen, or governors of counties, who, alter the Danish 
times, wore often called earls,"^ were admitted into this 
council, and gave their consent to the public statutes. But 
besides the prelates and aldermen, there is also menticn of 
the Wites, or Wise-men, as a component pait of the Wit- 
tenagemot ; but who time were, is not so clearly ascertained 
by the laws or the history of that period. The matter would 
probably bo of diflScult discussion, even were it examined 
impartially ; but as otir modem parties have chosen to divide 
on this point, the question has been disputed witli tho 
greater obstinacy, and tho arguments on both sides hav& 
become, on that account, the more captious and deceitful- 
Our monarchical taction maintain, that those Wites, oir 
Sapientes, wore the judges, or men learned in the law ; the 
popular faction assort them to be representatives of tho 
boroughs, or what wo now call the Commons. 

The expressions employed by all ancient historians, in 
mentioning the Wittenagcmot, seem to contradict tho latter 
supposition. The members are almost always called the 
pnneipes, scUrapee, optimates, magTiates, promm ; terms which 
seem to suppose an aristocracy, and to exclude the Oommons- 
Thc boroughs also, from tho low state of commerce, were se 
snudl and so poor, and tho inhabitants lived in such dopen- 

^ SomoiimoH aWicsHos woro atlimllod, at least* they often sigu Uio king’s ohaarters on 
giants. Spclliu <^lusH iu verho 

® Wxlkinu, iMissmi. ** See note [G] at tlio end of the volume. 
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dence on the great men,* that it seems nowise probable they 
would be admitted as a part of the national councils. The 
Commons are well known to have had no share in the 
governments established by the Franks, Burgundians, and 
other northern nations ; and we may conclude that the 
Saxons, who remained longer barbarous and uncivilized 
than those tribes, would never think of conferring such an 
extraordinary privilege on trade and industry. The military 
profession alone was honouiable among all those conqucroi's ; 
the warriors subsisted by their possessions in land ; they 
became considerable by their influence over thoir vassals, 
retainers, tenants, and slaves ; and it requires strong proof 
to convmce us that they would admit any of a rank so much 
inferior as the burgesses, to share with them in the legisla- 
tive authority. Tacitus indeed aflBims, that among the 
ancient Germans, the consent of all the members of the 
community was required m every import.uit delibeiation ; 
but he speaks not of representatives; and this ancient 
practice, mentioned by tlie Roman historian, could only 
have place in small tribes, where eveiy citizen might, 
without inconvenience, bo assembled upon any extraordinary 
emergency. After prmcipalities became extensive; after 
the difference of propeity had formed distinctions more 
important than those which arose from personal strength 
and valour, we may conclude, that the national assemblies 
must have been more limited in their number, and composed 
only of the more considerable citizens. 

But though we must exclude the biu-gesscs, or Commons, 
from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is some necessity for 
supposing that this assembly consisted of otlior membei's 
than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the judges or privy 
council. For as all these, excepting some of the ecclesiastics,’ 
were anciently appointed by the king, had there been no 
other legislative authority, the royal power had been in a 
g^t measure absolute, contrary to the tenour of all the 
historians, and to the practice of all the noithom nations. 
We may therefore conclude, that the more considerable 

Brody’s Treatiso of Englislx Boiouglis, p 3, 4, 6, &c 
f There is scone reason to think, that tho bisliops ■wore soinotimos chosen hy Iho 
"VVittenogemot, and confirmed by the king. ISdcb-us, cop, 2 Tiio abbots in the inouoa- 
tenos of loyol foundation were anoiently nmod bylho king, though Bdgw gave tho 
monks the election, and only reserved to himself Uio ratifioaUon This dostiimtiow was 
alterwaids jEreq^ixently violate, ond tlie abbots, as woll as bishops, wore aftoi wards all 
appointed by the tog, as wo learn horn Ingtdph, a writer oontornpoiwr with tho 
<^onqixebt 
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proprietors of land were, without any election, constituent 
memhei-s of the national assembly ; there is reason to tbinb- 
that forty hides, or between four and five thousand acres, 
was the estate requisite for entitling the possessor to this 
honourable privilege. We find a passage in an ancient 
author,® by which it appears, that a person of very noble 
biith, even one allied to the crown, was not esteemed a 
pi'inceps (the teim usually employed by ancient historians, 
when the Wittenagemot is ,mentioned) till he had acquired 
a foitimo of that amount. Nor need we imagme that the 
public council would become disorderly or confused by 
admitting so great a multitude. The landed property of 
England was probably in few hands dming the Saxon times ; 
at least diiiing the latter part of that penod ; and as men 
had hardly any ambition to attend those public councils, 
there was no danger of the assembly’s becoming too numer- 
ous for the despatch of the little business which was brought 
before them. 

It is ceiiain, that, whatever we may determine concerning 
the constituent members of the Wittenagemot, in xhooiisto- 
whom, witli tlie king, the legislature resided, the 
Anglo-Saxon government, m Sie period prece^ng the Nor- 
man conquest, was become extremely aristocratical : the 
royal authoiity was very limited; the people, even if 'ad- 
mitted to that assembly, were of httle or no weight and 
consideration. We have hints given us in historians, of the 
great power and riches of particular noblemen : and it could 
not but happen, after the abohtion of the Heptarchy, when 
the king lived at a distance from the provinces, that those 
great proprietors, who resided on tlieir estates, would much 
augment their autliority over their vassals and retainers, and 
over all the inliabitants of the neighbourhood. Hence the 
immeasurable power assumed by Harold, G-odwin, Leofric, 
Siwai’d, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and Alfnc, who controlled 
the authority of the kings, and rendered themselves quite 
necessary in tlie government. The two latter, though de- 
tested by the people, on account of their joiniug a foreign 
enemy, still preseived their power and influence; and we 
may therefore conclude, that their authority was founded, 
not on i)0])ularity, but on family rights and possessions. 
Tlioro is one Atholstan, mentioned in tlie reign of the king 
of that name, who is called Aldenmui of all England, and 

Ilist. ISlioiisia, 111). 2. cap 40. 
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is said to be balf-king ; though the monarch himself was a 
prince of valour and abilities.** And we find, that in the 
latter Saxon times, and in these alone, the groat offices went 
from father to son, and became in a manner hereditary m 
the families.* 

The circumstances attending tlie invasions of the Danes 
would also serve much to increase the power ot the principal 
nobility. Those fieebooters made unexpected inroads on all 
(Quarters ; and thei*e was a necessity that each county should 
resist them by its own force, and under the conduct of its 
own nobility and its own magistrates. For the same reason 
that a general war, managed by the united efforts of the 
whole state, commonly augments the power of the ci’own ; 
those private wars and inroads turned to the advantage of 
the aldermen and nobles. 

Am ong that militaiy and tmbulent people, so averse to 
commerce and tlie arts, and so little lum'od to industiy, 
justice was commonly very ill administered, and groat op- 
jiression and violence seem to have prevailed. Those dis- 
orders would bo increased by the exorbitant power of the 
aristocracy ; and would, in their turn, contribute to increase 
it. Men, not daring to rely on the guai'dianship of the laws, 
were obliged to devote themselves to the service of some 
chieftain, whose orders they followed, even to the disturbance 
of the government, or the injury of their fellow-citizens, 
and who afforded them, in return, protection from any insult 
or inj'ustice by strangers. Hence, we find by the extracts 
which Dr. Brady has given us fr-om Domesday, tliat almost 
all the inhabitants, even of towns, had placed thomselvoa 
under the clientship of some particular nobleman, whose 
patronage they purchased by aimual payments, and whom 
they were obliged to consider as their sovereign, more than 
the king himself, or even the legislature.'^ A client, tliough 
a freeman, was supposed so much to belong to lus jiatron, 
that his murderer was obliged by law to pay a fine to the 
latter, as a compensation for his loss ; in Eke manner as he 


^ Hist Baines. § 3. p. 387. 

> B<««r Hovrfon, givii« the reaeon why WiUiaim the Oonqueior made Oospolric Boil 
Ot NoitiwnnDeiland, wjys, Nam ev mttetnomiiqameaUinehitt m Ihomr illutB mntfabm. 
Mat enm ax matre Al^itiha, filia UtJu&Ii coimtis See also Sim Boiu p. ‘205, Wo wit‘ in 
thos© XQstaxices tho same toadenoy towaidb romlenng oiBticos licioditaiy, whfoli took platxv 
a more early iionod, on tlio ooiitmcnt , and whicli had already prodxusod there lU 
itill elSeot. 


^ Brady’s Treatiso of Boronglis, p. 8. 4, 5, &o. The ca'^o was tho 
men in tho country. Seo l?ief, to lus Hist, p 8, 9, 10 &c. 
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paid a fine to tlie master for the mnrdor of his slave.' Men 
who were of a more considerable rank, but not powerful 
enough each to support himself by his own independent 
authority, entered into formal confederacies with each other, 
and composed a kind of separate community, which rendered 
itself foimidable to all aggressois. Dr. Hickes has preserved 
a curious Saxon bond of this kind, which he calls a Soda- 
litmn, and which contams many particulars characteiistical 
of the manners and customs of the times.™ All the associates 
are tliero said to be gentlemen of Cambridgeshire, and they 
swear before the holy relies to observe their confederacy, 
and to be faithful to each otlier : they promise to bury any 
of the associates who dies, m whatever place he had ap- 
pointed ; to conh’ibiite to Ids fimeral charges, and to attend 
at his interment ; and whoever is wanting in this last duty, 
binds himself to pay a measure of honey. When any of the 
associates is m danger, and calls for the assistance of his 
fellows, they promise, besides flying to his succour, to give 
information to the slieiiff ; and if he be negligent in protect- 
ing the person exposed to danger, they engage to levy a 
fine of one pound upon him : if tlie president of tlie society 
himself bo wanting in this particular, he binds himself to 
pay one pound ; unless he has the reasonable excuse of sick- 
ness, or of duty to his supeiior. When any of the associ- 
ates is murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from tho 
murderer ; and if he refuse to pay it, they are to prosecute 
lum for the sum at tlieir joint expense. If any of tho 
associates who happens to be poor kill a man, the sociefy 
are to coiitiibute, by a certain proportion, to pay his fine : 
a nuirk a-pioce if the fine be seven hundred shulmgs ; less if 
the person killed be a clown or ceorle ; the half of that sum, 
agsun, if ho bo a Welshman. But where any of tlie associates 
kills a man, wilfully and witliout provocalaon, he must him- 
self pay tho fine. If any of the associates Idll any of his 
IcllowH in a like criminal manner, besides paying the usual 
fine to tho relations of tlie docoased, he must pajp-^ eight 
poraids to tlie society, or renoxmee the benefit of it; in 
which case, they bind themselves, luider tlie -[lonalty of one 
jiouud, never to oat or drink with him, except in tho presence 
of tho king, bishop, or alderman. There or other regula- 
tions to protect tliomselvos and their servants from all 
injuries, to revenge such as are committed, and to prevent 

* LL Edv\. Conf § 8 npud Ingulph “ Dissert. Epitt p. 21. 
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their giving abusive language to each other , and the fine, 
which they engage to pay for this last offence, is a measure 
of honey. 

It is not to be doubted but a confederacy of this kind 
must have been a great source of friendship and attachment ; 
when men hved in peipetual danger from enemies, robbers, 
and oppressors, and received protection chiefly from their 
personal valour, and from the assistance of their friends or 
patrons. As animosities were then more violent, coimexions 
were also more intimate, wlietlier voluntary or derived fi'om 
blood : the most remote degree of propiuqmty was regarded : 
an indelible memory of benefits was preserved : severe 
vengeance was taken for injuries, both from a point of 
honour, and as the best means of fiiture seeimty : and tlio 
civil union being weak, many private engagements were 
contracted in order to supply its place, and to procure men 
that safeiy which the laws and their own innocence were 
not alone able to insure to them. 

On the whole, notwithstandmg the seeming liberty, or 
rather licentiousness, of the An^o-Saxons, the ^oat body 
even of the free citizens, in those ages, really enj’oyed mudh 
less true liberty, than where the execution of the laws is the 
most severe, and where subj'ects are reduced to the strictest 
subordination and dependence on the civil ma^strate. The 
reason is derived from the excess itself of that nberty. Men 
must guard themselves at any price against insults and inju- 
ries ; and where they receive not protection from the laws 
and ma^trate, they will seek it by submission to sujioriors, 
and bj herding in some private confederacy which acts under 
the direction of a powerful leader. And thus all anarchy is 
the immediate cause of tyranny, if not over the state, at least 
over many of the individuals. 

Securi^ was provided by the Saxon laws to all mombors 
of the Wittenagemot, both m going and returning, except tli&y 
xmre notorious mieves and robbers. 

The German Saxons, as the other nations of that con- 
tinent, were divided into three ranks of men, the 
mdeisof noble, the free, and the slaves." This distinction 
“®“' they brought over with them into Britain. 

_ The nobles were called thanes ; and were of two kinds, fho 
king’s thanes and lesser thanes. The latter seem to have 
been dependent on the former ; and to have received lands, 

» Nitliftid, Hiflt. lib, 4, 
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for wliicli paid rent, services, or attendance in peace 
and war.® We know of no title wliich raised any one to the 
rank of thane, except noble birth and the possesion of land. 
The former was always much regarded by all the German 
nations, even m their most barbarous state ; and as the Saxon 
nobility, having httle credit, could scarcely burthen their 
estates with much debt, and as the Commons had little trade 
or industry by which they could accumulate riches, these two 
ranks of men, even though they were not separated by posi- 
tive laws, might remain long mstinct, and the noble faimlies 
continue many ages in opulence and splendour. There were 
no middle ranks of men that could gradually miv with their 
superiors, and insensibly procure to themselves honour and 
distinction. If by any extraordinary accident a mean person 
acquired riches, a circumstance so singular made hnn be 
known and remarked ; he became the object of envy, as well 
as of indignation, to all the nobles ; he would have ^eat dif- 
ficulty to defend what he had acqumed ; and he womd find it 
impossible to protect himself from oppression, except by court- 
ing the patronage of some great chieftain, and paymg a large 
price for his safety. 

There are two statutes amoi^ the Saxon laws which seem 
calculated to confound those diTOrent ranks of men ; that of 
Athelstan, by which a merchant, who had made three long 
sea voyages on liis own accotmt, was entitled to the quahiy of 
thane ; and that of the same prince, by which a ceorle or 
husbandman, who liad been able to purchase five hides of 
land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall, and a bell, was 
raised to the same distinction.^ But the opportunities were 
so few, by which a mercliant or ceorle could thus exalt him- 
seK above lus rank, tliat the law could never overcome the 
reigning prejudices ; the distinction between noble and base 
blood would still be indelible ; and the well-born thanes would 
entertain the highest contempt for those legal and iactitious 
ones. Though we are not informed of any of those circum- 
stances by ancient historians, they are so much founded on 
the nature of things, that we may admit them as a necessary 
and infallible consequence of the situation of the kingdom 
during those ages. 

Tlio cities ap^ar by Domesday-book to have been at the 
Conquest httle better than villages.'^ York itself, though it 

« fipcllm, Feudii and Tt'nuios, j) 40 p WiHana, p, 71, 

Silden, TiUcs of Honom, p 615. WiBans, p. 70 WmeheHtor, boin^f tlio capital 
of tho West Saxon monarchy, wtia auciontly a considoiablo city. Gul, l*ict, p. 210. 
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Pv'as always liie second, at least tlie tliird,® city in England, 
and was the capital of a great province, winch never was 
thoroughly united with the rest, contained then hiifc one 
thousand four hundred and eighteen families.*' Mahnshury 
tells us," that the great distinction between the Anglo-Saxon 
nobilily, and the French or Norman, was, that the latter 
built magnificent and stately castles; whereas the fonner 
consumed tlieir immense fortunes in not and hosjutality, 
and in mean houses. We may thence hifer, that the arts 
in general were much less advanced in England tliaii in 
France ; a greater number of idle seiwants and retainers lived 
about the great families ; and as tliese, oven in France, were 
powerfol enough to disturb the execution of the laws, we 
may judge of the authority acquired by the arifrlocracy in 
England. When Earl G-odwiu besieged the Confessor in 
London, he summoned from all parts his huscailes or house- 
ceorles and retainers, and thereby constrained lus sovereign 
to accept of the conditions which he was pleased to impose 
upon him. 

The lower rank of freemen were denominated ceorlos 
among the Anglo-Saxons , and, where they were industnous, 
they were chiefly employed in husbandry : whence a ceorle 
and a husbandman became in a manner synonymous terms. 
They cultivated the fanns of the nobility or tlianes, for which 
they paid rent ; and tliey seem to have been romovoablo at 
pleasure. For there is little mention of leases among the 
Anglo-Saxons ; the pride of the nobility, together with the 
general ignorance of waiting, must have rendered those con- 
tracte very rare, and must have kept the husbandmen in a 
dependent condition. The rents of faims wore then chiefly 
paid in kind.’' 

But the most numerous rank by far in the community sooms 
to have been tlie slaves or villains, who were the iiroperty of 
their lords, and were consequently incapable ihomselves of 
poffiessing any propeiiy . Dr. Brady assm-es us, fn an a suiwey 

» Noiwich contained 738 liotiscs, Sector 315, IpsrvTicli 538, Noithampfcon 60, Ilortford 
146, Oanteibuiy 262, Bath. 64, Soutlionipton 84, Warwick 225 Sct» Biiidy of BoionijhH, 

3, 4, 5, G, 6so These oie iho most considerable be mentions Tbo aocHiuui of tiioiu 
IB extiactcd fiom Bomosday-book 

f Biady's Treatise of Boiongby, p 10. Tboro wore sis wauH bobidos tbo aichbisbop’s 
palaoo, and fivo of those wardy contained the number of ItiniiliOH boro moutionod, wblcli, 
at tho laio of fLye persons to a family, makes about 7000 souls. Tbo sixtU Avurd was 
laid wivsie. 

« P 102 See cdso* Do Gest Augl p 333. 

^ lilj. luce, § 70 These la\>s Uxod tbo rents for a bide , but it is diflicult to convoit 
it into modem measmea 
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of Domesday-book ibat in all tihe counties of England, 
the far greater part of the land was occupied by them, and 
tliat the husbandmen, and still more tlie socmen, who were 
tenants that could not be removed at pleasure, were very few 
in comparison. This was not the case with -^e G-erman na- 
tions, as far as we can collect from the account given us by 
Tacitus. The perpetual wars in the Heptarchy, and the 
depredations of tlie Danes, seem to have been the cause of 
this great alteration with the Anglo-Saxons. Piisoneis taken 
in battle, or carried off in the frequent inroads, were then 
reduced to slaveiy ; and became, by right of war,=^ entirely 
at the disposal of their lords. Gireat properly in the nobles, 
especially if joined to an irre^ar administration of justice, 
natmally favours the power of the aristocracy ; but still more 
so if the practice of slavery be admitted, and has become 
very common. The nobihty not only possess the influence 
which always attends riches, but also the power which the 
laws give them 'over their slaves and villains. It then be- 
comes difficult, and almost impossible, for a private man 
to remain altogether free and independent. 

There were two kinds of slaves among tlie Anglo-Saxons ; 
household slaves, after the manner of the ancients, and prae- 
dial, or rustic, after tho manner of the Germans.* These 
latter resembled tlie serfs, which arc at present to be met 
with in Poland, Denmark, and some parts of Germany. The 
power of a master over his slaves was not unlimited among 
tlie Anglo-Saxons, as it was among tlieir ancestors. If a man 
beat out his slave’s eye or teeth, the slave recovered his liber- 
1y : “ if he killed him, he paid a fine to the king, provided the 
slave died within a day after the wound or blow ; otherwise 
it passed luipunished.'’ The selling of themselves or children 
to slavery was always tho practice among the German nar 
tions,® and was continued by tlie Anglo-Saxons.* 

The great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons pos- 
sessed a criminal jurisdiction withm their territoiies, and 
could punish without appeal, any thieves or robbers whom 
they caught there.® This institution must have had a very 
contrary effect to that which was intended, and must have 
jirociued robbers a sure protection on tlie lands of such 

* Ghnxorol Ficface to Ins Hisi p 7, 8, 9* &c 
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nobleiaen as did not sincerely mean to discooi’ago crimes and 
violence. 

But thongli the general strain of the Anglo-Saxon govem- 
CoTuts of ment seems to have become aristocratical, there were 
jnsbce gtiH considerable remains of the ancient democracy, 
which were not indeed sufficient to protect the lowest of the 
people, without the patronage of somo gi-eat lord, but miglit 
give security, and even some degi’ee of dignity, to the 
gentry, or inferior nobility. The administration of justice, 
in particffiar, by the courts of the decennaiy, tlie hundred, 
and the county, was well calculated to defend general h'berty, 
and to restrain the power of the nobles. In tlie county- 
courts, or shiremotes, all the freeholders were assembled 
twice a year, and received appeals from tho inferior courts. 
They there decided all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil ; 
and the bishop, together -with the alderman or earl, presided 
over them.* The affair was determined in a summaiy 
manner, -without much pleading, formality, or delay, by a 
majority of voices ; and the bishop and aldemau had no 
ferther authority than to keep order among the freeholders, 
and interpose -with their opinion.® "Where justice was denied 
during three sessions by the hundred, and then by the 
county court, there lay an appeal to the king’s coxut ; ^ but 
this -was not practised on slight occasions. The alderman 
received a third of the fines le-^ied in those courts ; \ and 
as most of the punishments were then pecuniary, this per- 
quisite formed a considerable part of the profits belonging 
to his office. The two-thirds also which went to the king, 
made no contemptible part of the public i-evenue. Any 
freeholder was fined who absented himself thrice from these 
courts.* 

As the extreme ignorance of the ago made deeds and 
writings very rare, the couniy or hundred court was tho 
place where the most remarkable civil transactions wore 
finished, in order to preserve the memory of them, and 
prevent all future disputes. Hero testaments were promul- 
gated, slaves manumitted, bargains of sale concluded; and 
sometimes, for greater security, the most considerable of 
these deeds were inserted in the blank loaves of the paridi 
bible, which thus became a kind of register too sacrea to be 


* UU Edg § 5. 'WiDcaM, p. 78. Uj Oanut. § 17. 'Wilkms, p. 186. 
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falsified. It was not unusual to add to the deed an impreca- 
tion on all such as should be guilty of that crime.^ 

■A.Tnong a people, who lived in so simple a manner as the 
Anglo-Saxons, me judicial power is always of greater im- 
portance than the legislative. There were few or no taxes 
imposed hy the states ; there were few statutes enacted ; and 
the nation was less governed by laws than by customs, which 
admitted a m'eat latitude or interpretation. Though it 
should tberefore be allowed that me Wittenagemot was 
altogether composed of the principal nobility, the county 
courts, where ml the freeholders were admitted, and which 
regulated all tlie daily occurrences of life, formed a wide 
basis for tlie government, and were no contemptible checks 
on the aristocracy. But there is another power stiH more 
important than either the judicial or legislative ; to wit, the 

i lower of injuring or serving by immediate force and vio- 
cnce, for which it is difficult to obtain redress in courts of 
justice. In all extensive governments, where the execution 
of the laws is feeble, this power naturally falls into the hands 
of the principal nobility ; and the degree of it which prevails 
cannot bo determined so much by the public statutes, as by 
small incidents m histoiy, by particular customs, and some- 
times by the reason and nature of thmgs. The Highlands 
of Scotland have long been entitled by law to every privi- 
lege of British subjects ; but it was not till very lately that 
the common people could in fact enjoy these privileges. 

The powers of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment are diluted among historians and antiquaries: the 
extreme obscurity of the subject, even though fection had 
never entered iuto llie question, would naturally have be- 

S tten those controversies. But the great influence of the 
‘ds over their slaves and tenants, the clientship of the 
burghers, the total want of a middling rank of men, the 
extent of the monarchy, the loose execution of the laws, the 
continued disorders and convulsions of the state ; aU tiiese 
circunastances evince that the Anglo-Saxon government 
became at last extremely aristocratical ; and the events, during 
the period immediately preceding the conquest, confirm this 
inforonce or conjecture. 

Botli the punishments inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon courts 
of judicature, and the methods of proof employed in 
all causes, appear somewhat singular, and are very 

1 Dissect. Epi^t. 
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different from those wHch. prevail at present among all 
civilized nations. 

We must conceive that the ancient Germans were little 
removed from the original state of nature : the social con- 
federacy among them was more maitial than civil; they 
Lail chiefly in view the means of attack or defence against 
public enemies, not those of protection against their fellow- 
citizens : their possessions wore so slender and so equal, that 
they were not exposed to great danger ; and the natural 
bravery of tlie people made eveiy man tiiist to himself, and 
to his particulai- friends, for his defence or vengeance. Tliin 
defect in the pohtcal union di-ew much closer the knot of 
particular confederacies; an insult upon any man was re- 
garded by all his relations and associates as a common 
mjury ; they were bound by honour, as well as by a sense 
of common interest, to revenge his death, or any violence 
which he had suffered : they retaliated on the aggi’ossor liy 
like acts of violence ; and if he were protected, as was 
natural and usual, by his own elan, the quarrel was tqircad 
still wider, and bred endless disorders in the nation. 

The Fi’isians, a tribe of the Germans, had never advanced 
beyond this wild and imperfect state of society; and the 
right of private revenge still remained among them un- 
limited and xmcontrolled.™ But the other German nations, 
in the age of Tacitus, had made one step faiiher towards 
completing the political or civil union. Though it still con- 
tinued to be an indisponsable point of honour for every clan 
to revenge the death or injury of a member, the magistvati* 
had acqmred a right of iuterposing in the quannl, and of 
accommodating the difference. He obliged the person 
maimed or injured, and the relations of one Icilled, to accojit 
of a present from tiie aggressor and his relations,® as a com- 
pensation for the injury,® and to drop all farther prosecution 
of rqvenge. That me accommochition of one qinuTol might 
not be tbe source of more, this present was fixed and certiun, 
according to the rank of the person killed, or injured, and 
was commonly paid in cattle, the chief property of tlioso 
rude and uncultivated nations. A present of tliis kind 
^tified the revenge of the injured family, by the loss which 
the aggressor suffered; it satisfied their pride, by the suIh 
mission which it expressed ; it diminished their regret for 

- LL Iris. «, 2. opua LmdenW p. 401. » LL. JEthdb. § 23. IL. . 2 EH; § 27. 
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tiie loss or injury of a kinsman, by liheir acquisition of new 
properly ; and thus general peace was for a moment restored 
to the society P 

But when the G-erman nations had been settled some time 
in the provinces of the Roman empire, they made still 
another step towards- a more cultivated life, and their 
criminal justice gradually improved and refined itself. The 
magistrate, whose office it was to guard public peace, and to 
suppress private ammosities, conceived himself to be injured 
by every mjury done to any of his people ; and besides the 
compensation to the person who suffered, or to his family, he 
thought himsolf entitled to exact a fine called the Fridwit as 
an atonement for the breach of peace, and as a reward for 
the pains which ho had taken in aecommodatmg the quarrel. 
When this idea, which is so natural, was once suggested, it 
was willingly received both by sovereign and people. The 
numerous fines wliich were levied augmented the revenue of 
tho king ; and the people were sensible that he would be 
more vigilant in interposing with his good offices, when he 
reaped such mimediate advantage from them ; and that 
inujries would bo less frequent, when, besides compensation 
to the person injmed, they were exposed to this additional 
penally .*1 

This short abstract contains the history of the criminal 
jurisprudence of tho northern nations for several contuiies. 
The state of England hi this particular, durmg the peiiod of 
the Anglo-Saxons, may be judged of by the collection of 
ancient laws, publishod by Lam&rd and Wilkins. The chief 
puiport of those laws is not to prevent or entirely suppress 

E nvate quarrels, which tho logMaturo knew to be impossible, 
ut only to regulate and modeiate them. The laws of Alfred 
enjoin, that if any one know tliat his enemy or aggressor, 
after doing him an injury, resolves to keep witlun his own 
house, ami his omi hnds,^ he shall not fight him till ho re- 
quire compensation for fiio injury. If he bo strong enough 
to besiege him in his house, he may do it for seven days 
without attacking him ; and if the aggressor be willing, dur- 
ing that time, to surrender himself and his arms, liis adver- 

p Tacit, do Monb. Gonn Tlio author says, that tho pneo of the composition was 
fixed ; which must have been by tho laws and tho mioiposition of tho mogistiatos. 

n BesidoH paying monoy to tlio relations of the decoosod, and to tho 3aug, tho murderer 
was also obliged to pay tho mostor of a slave or vassal a sum os a compensaiion for his 
loss. Thw was called tho Mcmbaie* Soo Spell Gloss in verb. Manbote. 

* Tho addition of those last words lu Itanos oppears nocossoiy from what follows in the 
same law* 
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sary may detain Viim tMTiy days ; but is afterwards obliged 
to restore him safe to his kindred, and he content with the com- 
pensation, If the criminal fly to the temple, that sanctuary 
must not be violated. Where the assailant has not force 
sufficient to besiege the criminal in his house, ho must apply 
to the alderman for assistance ; and if the alderman reftise 
aid, the assailant must have recourse to the king ; and he is 
not allowed to assault tlie house till after this supremo magis- 
trate has refused assistance. If any one meet with his enemy, 
and be ignorant that he has resolved to keep within bis own 
lands, he must, before he attack liim, requn’e him to surrender 
himself prisoner, aird deb'ver up his arms ; in which case he 
may detain him thirty days ; but if ho refuse to deliver up 
his arms, it is then lawful to fight him. A slave may fight 
in his master’s quarrel . a father may fight in his son’s with 
any one, except with his master.® 

It was enacted by King Laa, that no man should take 
revenge for an injury till he had first demanded compen- 
sation, and had been refused it.* 

King Edmond in the preamble to his laws, mentions the 
genersd misery occasioned by the multrplieity of private feuds 
and battles ; and he establishes several expements for remedy- 
ing this grievance. He ordains, that if any one commit 
murder, he may, with the assistance of Iris kindred, pay 
within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime ; and if they 
abandon him, he shall alone sustain the deadly feud or- 
quarrel with the kindred of the murdered person ; his own 
kindred are free from the feud, but on condition that they 
neither converse wilh the criminal, nor supply him A\itli 
meat or other necessaries : if any of them, after ronouncing 
him, receive him into their house, or give him assistance^ tlioy 
are finable to the king, and are involved in the feud. If the 
kindred of the murdered person take revenge on any but 
the criminal himself, aft&r he is abandoned hy his kindred^ all 
th^ proj^riy is forfeited, and they are declared to bo ono- 
mios to the king and all his friends.’* It is also ordained, 
t^t the fine for murder shall never be remitted by tiro 
king;*' and that no criminal drall be killed who flies to the 
church, or any of the king’s towns;* and the king himself 
declares,^ that his house shall give no protection to mur- 
derers, till they have satisfied frie church by their penance, 
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and t]ie kindred of Uie deceased, by making compensation.^ 
The method appointed for transacting this composition is 
foimd in the same law.® 

* These attempts of Edmond, to contract and diminidx the 
feuds, were conti'ary to the ancient ^int of the northern 
barbarians, and were a step towards a more regular adminis- 
tration of justice. By the Salic law, anjr man might, by a 
public declaration, exempt himself from Ins family quarrels ; 
but then he was considered by the law as no longer belong- 
ing to tlie family; and he was deprived of all right of 
succession, as the punishment of his cowardice.® 

The price of tlie king’s head, or his weregild, as it was 
then called, was by law thirty thousand thiimsas, near thir- 
teen hundi'od pounds of present money. The price of the 

{ ninee’s head was fifteen thousand thrimsas ; that of a 
nshop’s or alderman’s eight thousand; a sheriff’s, four 
tliousand ; a thane’s or clergyman’s, two thousand ; a 
ceorle’s, two hundred and sixty-six. These prices were 
fixed by the laws of the Angles. By the Mercian law, 
the price of a ceorle’s head was two himdi’ed shillings ; 
that of a thane’s six times as much; that of a king’s six 
times more.’’ By the laws of Kent, the price of the arch- 
bishop’s head was higher than that of the kmg’s.® Such 
respect was then paid to the ecclesiastics ! It must be under- 
stood, that whore a person was unable or unwilling to pay 
the fine, he was put out of the protection of law, and the 
kindred of the deceased had liberty to punish him as they 
thought proper. 

Some antiquarians^ have thought, that these compensa- 
tions were only given for manslaughter, not for wilful 
murder : but no such distinction appears in the laws ; and 
it is contradicted by the practice of all the other barbarous 
nations,® by that of the ancient G-ermans,’^ and by that 
curious monument above mentioned, of Saxon antiquify, pre- 
served by Hickes. There is indeed a law of Alfred’s, whic^ 
makes v^ul mui-der capital;® but this seems only to have 
been an attempt of that ^eat legislator towards establidiing 
a better police in the kingdom, and it probably remained 

r in Etta § 4 » Ihid § 7. “Mi G3. 
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wiiihotit execution. By the laws of the same prince, a con- 
giracy against the life of the king might he redeemed by a 

The price of all kinds of wounds was hkewise fixed by 
the Saxon laws : a wound of an inch long under tlie hair, 
was paid with one shilling : one of a like size in the face, 
two diiUings : thiiiy shillmgs for the loss of an ear, and so 
forth.' There seems not to have been any difference made, 
according to the dignity of the person. By the laws of 
Bthelbert, any one who committed adultery with his neigh- 
bour’s wife, was obliged to pay him a fine, and buy him 
another wife.^ 


These institutions are not pecuhar to tlie ancient Germans. 
They seem to bo the necessary progress of criminal jmis- 
piTidenco among every free people, whore the will of tlie 
sovereign is not implicitly obeyed. We find them among- 
the ancient Greeks durmg the time of the Trojan war, 
Compoations for murder are mentioned in Nestor’s speocli 
to Acliilles in the inntli Ihad, and are called avotvut. ^I’ho 
Iri^, who never had any coimoxions witli the Gernuin 
nations, adopted the same practice till very lately; and 
the price of a man’s head was called among them his eric; 
as wo learn from Sir Jolm Davis. The same custom seems 
also to have prevailed among the Jews.* 

Theft and ipbbeiy were frequent among the Anglo-Saxons. 
In order to impose some check upon those crimes, it was 
ordained, that no man should sell or buy any tiling above 
twenty-pence value, except in open market;"* and every 
bargain of sale must bo executed before witnesses." Gangs 
of robbers much distmbed the peace of the countiy ; and tlie 
law detciminod, that a tribe of banditti, consisting of between 
seven and thirty-five persons, was to bo called a Imvia, or 
troop; anv greater company was denominated an army.® 
The puniabments for this crime were various, but none of 
them capital.** If any man could track his stolon cattle into 
another s ground, the latter was obliged to sliow ■^e trac^ 
out of it, or pay their value. ** 

Rebellion, to whatever excess it was carried, was not capi- 
tal, but might be redeemed by a sum of money.* The logis- 
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lators, knowing it impossiLle to prevent all disorders, only 
imposed a higher fine on breaches of the peace committed in 
the king’s conrt, or before an alderman or bishop. An ale- 
house too seems to have been considered as a privileged 
place ; and any quarrels that arose there were more severely 
puni^ed than elsewhere.® 

If the manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons appear singular, the proofe were not less so ; kuIcb of 
and were also the natural result of the situation of p'®®* 
those people. Whatever we may imagine concerning the 
usual fiTith and sincerity of men who live in a rude and bar- 
barous state, tliere is much more falsehood, and even perjm'y 
sxmong them, than among civilized nations ; vutue, which is 
nothing but a moie onkirged and more cultivated reason, 
never flourishes to any degree, nor is founded on steady 
principles of honour, except where a good education becomes 
general; and where men are taught the pernicious conse- 
quences of vice, treachery, and immorality. Even super- 
stition, though more prevalent among ignorant nations, is 
but a poor supply for the defects in knowledge and educa- 
tion : our Emopoan ancestors, who employed eveiy moment 
tlie expedient of sweai'ing on extraordinary crosses and relics, 
were less honourable in all engagements than their posterity, 
who, from experience, have omitted those ineffectual soeiu'i- 
ties. This general proneness to perjury was much increased 
hj the usual want of diseemmont in judges, who could not 
discuss an intricate evidence, and were obliged to number, 
not weigh, the testimony of the witnesses.* Hence the ridi- 
culous practice of obliging men to bring compui’g'ators, who, 
as they did not pretend to know any thing of the fact, ex- 
pressed upon oath, that they behoved the peison spoke true ; 
and these compurgators were in some cases multiplied to the 
number of three himdred.'^ The practice also of single com- 
bat was employed by most nations on the continent as a 
remedy against false evidence;" and though it was fre- 
quoiitly dropped, from the opposition of the clergy, it was 
coiiiiiiually revived from experience of the falsehood attend- 
ing the testimony of witnesses.^ It beeame at last a species 

• LL. IHollx. and Eadm § 12, 13 LL, Etlielr apnd Wilkins, p 117. 
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of Jorirorudence : tile cases were determined by law, in 
which tne party might challenge his adversary, or the wit- 
nesses, or the judge himself.^ and though these customs 
were absurd, they were rather an improvement on the 
methods of trial which had formerly been practised among 
those barbarous nations, and which still prevailed among 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

When any controversy about a hict became too intricate 
for those ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourse to 
what they called the judgment of God ; that is, to fortune : 
^eir memods of consultmg this oracle were various. One 
of was the decision of the etvss : it was practised in lliis 
maimer : when a person was accused of any ciime, he first 
cleared himself by oath, and he was attended by eleven com- 
purgators. He next took two pieces of wood, one of which 
was marked with the sign of the cross, and wrapping both 
up in wool, he placed tiiom on the altar, or on some cele- 
hrated rehc. After solemn prayers for the success of Iho 


experiment, a priest, or, in his stead, some imexporienced 
youth, took up one of the pieces of wood, and if he happened 
upon that which was marked witli the figm-e of the cross, the 
person was pronounced innocent ; if otherwise, guilty.* This 
practice, as it arose fium superstition, was abolished by it in 
Ikance. The emperor, Lewis the Debonnaire, prohibited 
that method of trial, nht because it was uncertain, but lost 
that sacred figure, says he, of the cross should be prosti- 
tuted in common disputes and conti’oversies.* 

The ordeal was another estabH^od method of trial among 
the Anglo-Saxons. It was practised either by boiling water 
or red-hot iron. The former was appropriated to the com- 
mon people ; the latter to the nobinly. The water or iron 
vm consecrated by many prayers, masses, fastings, and exor- 
cisms;’* after winch the person accused either took up a 
stone sunk in the water® to a certain depth, or ainiod the 
iron to a certain distance ; and his hand being wrapped up, 
and the covering sealed for three days, if there appeared, on 
ex a m i nin g it, no_ marks of burning, ho was pronounced inno- 
cent; if otherwise, guilly.^ Ofhe trial by cold water was 
different : the person was thrown into consecrated water ; if 
he swam, he was guilty ; if he sunk, innocent.® It is difficult 


* y See Destoiitaines and Boatuxwiioir. * LL. Ut 14. aptid liadimbrogitiai, 
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for ns to conceive how any innocent person conld ever escape 
by the one trial, or any criminal be convicted by the other. 
But there was another usage admirably calculated for 
allowing every criminal to escape who had confidence enough 
to try it. A consecrated cake, called a corsned, was pro- 
duced ; which if the person could swallow and digest he was 
pronounced innocent.^ 

The feudal law, if it had place at all among the Anglo- 
Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly extended Mjitaiy 
over all the landed property, and was not attended 
with tliose consequences of homage, reliefs,® wardship, mar- 
riage, and other biu’dens, which were insOTarable from it in 
the kingdoms of the continent. As the Saxons expelled, or 
almost entoely destroyed, tlie ancient Britons, they planted 
themselves in this island on the same footing with their 
ancestors in Gformany, and found no occasion for the feudal 
institutions,'* which were calculated to maintain a kind of 
standing army, always in readiness to suppress any insurrec- 
tion among the conquered people. The trouble and esmense 
of defending the state in England lay equally upon all the 
land ; and it was xisual for every five hides to equip a man 
for the service. The Irinoda neemitas, as it was called, or 
the burden of military expeditions, of repairing highways, 
and of building and supporting bridges, was mseparablo fr’om 
landed propei'ty, even though it belonged to the church or 
monasteries, unless exempted by a particular charter.* The 
ceorles or husbandmen were provided with arms, and were 
obliged to take tlieir turn in military duty.'* There were 
computed to be two hundred and forty-three thousand six 
hundred hides in England ; ' consequently, the ordinary mili- 
tary force of the kingdom consisted of foi*ty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and twenty men; though, no doubt, on 
extraordinary occasions, a greater number might be assem- 
bled. The king and nobility had some military tenants, who 
^Ihre caUed Sithcim-men.“ And there were some lands 
annexed to the office of alderman, and to other offices ; but 
these probably were not of groat extent, and were possessed 

^ SpoUm in verb, Oormed. Porkci, p. 166. Text Boffens. p. 33. 

9 On tho doatb. of on aldormon, a greater or lessei tbimet tbore was a paymoni mdo 
to tlie king of Ins boat arms » and tms was called bis boiiot . but this was not of ibe 
mturo of a roliof Soo SpoUm. of Tenures, p. 2. The valuo of this boiiot was fixed by 
Canuie*s laws, § 60. 

^ Bmetou do Acqu. ror domin. bb. 2. cap 10. See more fully SpoUmon of Peuds and 
Tenturoa, and Oroigius do jme foud lib. 1. di^ 7. 

‘ Spellm. Oono. vol. i.p. 250. ^ Ime, § 61. 

* Bpellm. of Feuds and Tenures, p. 17. “ Spellm. Gone. vol. i. p 196. 
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only diiriiig pleasure, as in ihe conunoncemont of tlio feudal 
law in other countries of Europe. 

The revenue of the king seems to have consisted chiefly in 
Pniiic his demesnes, wMeh were large; and in the tolls 
levonne an(j imposts wMch he probably levied at discretion 
on the boroughs and sea-poits tliat lay within his demesnes. 
He could not alienate any part of the crown lands, oven to 
religious uses, without the consent of tlie states.” Danogelt 
was a land-tax of a shillmg a hide, imposed by the states,*' 
either for payment of the sums exacted by the Danes, or for 
putting the kuigdom in a posture of defence against those 
mvaders,® 

The Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined for 
Value of some centuries after the Conquest, was near tliroo 
money. limos the Weight of oiu* present money : there were 
forty-eight shillings in tlio pomid, and five ponce in a 
shiliing;'’^ consequently, a Saxon shilling was near a fifth 
heavier tlian ours, and a Saxon penny near tliieo times as 
heavy As to the value of money in those times, compai e<l 
to commodities, tliere are some, though not very certain, 
means of computation. A sheep, b^ the laws of Atholstan, 
was estimated at a shilling; that is, fifteen pence of our 
money. Tlie fleece was two-fifths of the value of tlio whole 
sheep ; “ much above its present estimation ; and the reason 
probably was, that the Saxons, hke the ancients, wore little 
acquainted with any clothing but what was made of wool. 
Silk and cotton were quite unknown . linen was not much 
used. An ox was computed at six times the value of a 
sheep ; a cow at four.‘ If wo suppose tliat the cattle in thal. 
ago, from the defects in husbandry, wore not so largo as they 
are at present in England, wo may compute that money wsis 
then near ton times of gi'eater value. A horse was valued at 
about thirty-six shillings of our money, or tliirty Saxon 
dbillings;” a mare a third loss. A man at throe pouuds.'' 
The boai'd wages of a cluld tlio first year was eight sliillinj^, 
together with a cow’s pastime in summer, and an ok’s in 
wmter.’"^ William of MalhioBbiiry mentions it as a rcmai’kably 
liigh price, that William Eufus gave fifteen marks for a horse, 
or about thirfy poimds of our present money Between the 
years 000 and 1000, Ednoth bought a hide of land for about 

“ ^ P- » Ohron. Sat. p. 128. r Lh Edw. Con. § 12 

' pn JElt. § 40 » Iflcotwgira Gluon I’rotiosom, p 28, &c. 

‘ W;- * Wilkins, i» &}. « Ibid. p. 12C. » H>id. 

* II<.IniD,§88 ^ P.121. 
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a Inmdred aad eighteen shillings of our present money/ 
This was little more than a shilling an acre, which indeed 
appears to have heen the usual price, as we may learn from 
other accounts/ A palfrey was sold for twelve shillings 
about the year 966/ The value of an ox iu Bang Bthelred’s 
time was between seven and eight k i ll i ngs ; a cow about bit 
killings/ G^i-vas of Tilbury says, that in Henry I.’s time, 
bread which would suffice a hundred men for a day was 
rated at three shilhngs, or a shilling of that age ; for it is 
thought that, soon after the Conquest, a pound sterling was 
dmded into twenty shillings : a dieep was rated at a shil- 
Img ; and so of other things in proportion. In Athelstan’s 
time a ram was valued at a shillmg, or four pence Saxon.^ 
Tho tenants of Shireburn were obliged, at their choice, to 
pay either sixpence or four hens.® About 1232, the Abbot 
of St. Alban’s goiug on a journey, hired seven handsome 
stout horses ; and agreed, if any of them died on the road, to 
pay the owner tinr^ shillings a-piece of our present money 
It is to be remarked, that in all ancient times the raising of 
com, especially wheat, being a species of manufactory, that 
commomty always bore a higher price, compared to cattle, 
than it does ui our times.® The Saxon Chronicle tells us,** 
that in the reign of Edward the Confessor, there was the 
most temblo ffimine ever known ; insomuch that a quarter of 
wheat rose to sisty pennies, or fifteen shillings of our present 
money. Consequently it was as dear as if it now cost seven 
poun^ ten shillings. This much exceeds the great famine in 
the end of Queen Elizabeth, when a quarter of wheat was 
sold for four pounds. Money in this last period was nemiy 
of the same value as in our time. These severe ffimines are 
a certain proof of bad husbandry. 

On the whole, there are three things to be considered, 
wherever a sum of money is mentioned in ancient times. 
First, tlie change of denomination, by which a pound has 
been reduced to the thii*d pait of its ancient weight in silver. 
Secondly, the change in value by the greater plenty of 
money, which has reduced the same weight of silver to ten 
times loss value compared to commodities ; and coi^quently 
a pound sterling to the thirtieth |)art of the ancient value. 
Thirdly, the fewer people and less industry, which were tlien 

' Hifit Ramos, p, 415. • Hist Elions, p. 473. ^ Ibid. p. 473. 

WiRons, p. 35i6. ** Ibid p. 56. ' Monast. Auglic. Tol ii. p. 528. 

^MaiPaik i Eleotwood, p. 83. 04. 96. 08. *^R.157. , 
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to te found in every European kingdom. Tliis circumstance 
made even the thirtieth part of the sum more difficult to levy, 
and caused any sum to have more than thirty times greater 
weight and influence, both abroad and at home, than in our 
ti-mftg ; in the same manner that a sum, a hundi-ed thousand 
poun<fe, for instance, is at present more difficult to levy in a 
small state, such as Bavaria, and can produce greater effects 
on such a small commumly, than on England. This last 
difference is not easy to be calculated : but allowing that 
England has now six times more industry, and three times 
more people than it had at the Conquest, and for some reigns 
after that period, we are upon that supposition to conceive, 
taking aU circumstances together, every sum of money men- 
tioned by historians, as if it were multiplied more than a 
hundredwld above a sum of the same denomination at 
present. 

In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among {ill 
the male children of the deceased, accorchng to the custom of 
Gavelkind. The practice of entails is to be foimd in those 
times.' Land was chiefly of two kinds, bocldand, or land 
held by book or charter, which was regarded as Ml pro- 
per^, and descended to the heirs of the possessor; and 
iblkland, or the land hold by the ceorles and common people, 
who were removable at pleasiue, and were indeed only 
tenants during the will of tiieir lords. 

The first attempt which we find in England to separate 
the ecdesiastical from the civil jurisdiction, was that law of 
Edgar, by which all disputes among the dorgy wore ordered 
to be carried before the bidiop.'' Tho penances were tliou 
very severe ; but as a man could buy them off with money, 
or might substitute others to perform them, they l(|y casj'’ 
upon the rich.* 

"With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons wo can 
say little, but that they were in general a indo xiu- 
cultivated people, ignorant of lettem, unskilled in 
the mechanical arts, untamed to submission under law and 
government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and disorder. 
Their best quality was their military courage, which yet 
was not support^ by disdpliue or conduct. Their want of 
fidehty to the prince, or to any trust reposed in them, appears 
strongly in the history of th^ later period ; and their want 

‘ II<.iEaf.§87.»p|cidW3]kmB,p.48. 'WiIkiDa. p. 83. 

^ ’Wukms, p. OC, 97. Spellm. Oono. p. 478. 
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of htunanily in all their history. Even the Norman histori- 
ans, notwithstanding the low state of the arts in their own 
country, speak of them as harharians, when they mention the 
invasion made upon them hy the Duke of Normandy.” The 
Conquest put the people in a situation of receiving slowly, 
from abroad, the rudiments of science and cultivation, and of 
correcting them rough and licentious manners. 

»» Gul. Pici. p. 202. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONSEQtnSNCEd OP THE BaTTLB OP HASTINGS — SXjBSttSSION OP TUB ENGLISH —-SBTTLEilENT 

OP THE Government — King’s Ebtcen to Normandn — Disoontesnts op the English — - 
Theib iNstfBREcrnoNS — ^Riqolhs op the Norman Go\brnmbnt — ^Nbw iNStfBRECTXONS — 
New Rigo’drs op the Government — In'erodhotion op the Eedbal Law — Innovation 

IN EoCJLESIASnCAL GOVERNMENT —INSURRECTION OP THE NoRMAN BaRONS — DIHPUTB 
aboct Investituees.— Ebvoit op Pringe Robert — Doaiesday-Book— T im New 
Eorest — ^War with Er*\ncb —Death and Ohui voter op William the Oonqueror 

Nothiitq- could exceed tlie consternation wliicli sefeed the 
Const* Elnghsli, when they received intelligence of the un- 
qnra^ fortuBato battle of Hastmgs, the deatlii of their king, 
^trteof slaughter of their piincipal nobility and of their 
Hastings bravest wariiors, and the rout and dispersion of tlio 
femaindor. But though the loss which they had susLiinod in 
that fatal action was considerable, it might have been repaired 
by a OTeat nation ; where tlie people were ^onei’ally armed, 
and \^ere tliere resided so many powerM noblemen in 
every province, who could liave assembled their retainers, 
and have obliged the Duke of Normandy to divide his army, 
and probably to waste it in a variety of actions and ren- 
counters. It was thus that the kingdom had formerly re- 
sisted, for many years, its invaders, and had been gi-adually 
subdued, by the continued offoiis of the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes; and equal difficulties might have been appre- 
hended by William in this bold and hazardous enterprise. 
But there were several vices in the Anglo-Saxon constitution, 
which rendered it difficult for the English to defend tlieir 
liberties in so critical an emergency. The people had in a 
great measore lost all nation^ pride and spin!, by their 
recent and long subjection to the Danes ; and as Canute had, 
in the course of his administration, much abated the rigouw 
of conquest, and had governed tliqm equitably by their own 
laws, they regarded with the less teiTor the ignominy of a 
forei^ yoke, and deemed the inconveniences of submi^ion 
less mrmidable than those of blooddied, war, and resistance. 
Their attachment also to the ancient royal family had been 
much weakened by their liabits of submission to the Dauisli 
princes, and by their late election of Harold, or their acqui- 
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escence in Ms ■usurpation. And as -diey had long been ac- 
customed to regard Edgar Atbeling, the only heir of the 
Saxon line, as mifit to govern them even in times of order 
and tranqmlKty, -tiiey could entertain small hopes of his being 
able to repail’ such great losses as they had sustained, or -to 
■withstand the victorious arms of the Duke of Normandy. " 

That they might not, ho'wever, be altogether wanting to 
■themselves in tms extreme necessity, ■the English took some 
steps towards adjusting then* disjomted government, and 
uniting themselves against the common enemy. The two 
potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to London 
■with the remains of the broken army, took the lead on this 
occasion : in concert with Stigand, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a man possessed of great authority and of ample 
revenues, they proclaimed Edgar, and endeavoured to put 
the people in a posture of defence, and encouraged them to 
resi^ the Normans.* But the terror of the late defeat, and 
■the near neighbourhood of the invaders, mcreased the con- 
fusion inseparable from great revolutions ; and every reso- 
lution proposed was hasty, fluctuating, tumultuary, discon- 
certed by fear or faction, ill-planned, and worse executed. 

Wilham, that his enemies might have no leisure to recover 
from their consternation, or imite their councils, immediately 
put liimself in motion after his victory, and resolved to pro- 
secute an enterprise which nothing but celerity and ■vigom* 
could render finally successful. His first attempt was against 
Eomney, whose inhabitants he severely punished, on account 
of their cruel treatment of some Norman seamen and soldiers, 
who had been carried thither by stress of weather, or by a 
mistake in their course:'* and foreseeing that his conquest 
of England might still be attended ■witli many dijBficultios 
and with much opposition, he deemed it necessary, before he 
should advance farther into the country, to make himself 
master of Dover, which would both secure him a retreat in, 
case of adverse fortune, and afford bm a safe landing-pla(» 
for such supplies as might be requisite for pushmg his 
advantages. The terror diffused by his victory at Hastings 
was so great, that the garrison of Dover, though numerous 
and well provided, immediately capitulated; and as tihe 
Nonnans, rushing in to take ^session of the town, ha^ly 
set file to some of the houses, William, desirous to conoilia^te 

* Gul. Piotay. p* 206i Ordor. Yitalis, p 602» Hoveden, p, 449. Knygkton, p, 2848. 
b GtiLT?ioiiay.p.2(H, 
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the minds of the ‘RngliRh by an appearance of leniiy and 
justice, made compensation to the inhabitants for their losses.® 
The Norman army, being much distressed with a dysen- 
tery, was obliged to remain here eight days, but the duke, 
on their recovery, advanced with quick marches towards 
London, and by his approach increased the confusions which 
were already so prevalent ia the Enghsh councils. The 
ecclesiastics in particular, whose influence was great over 
ihe people, began to declare in his favour; and as most 
of the bishops and dignified clergymen were even then 
Frenchmen or Normans, the pope’s bull, by which his enter- 
prise was avowed and hallowed, was now openly insisted on 
as a reason for general subnoission. The superior learning 
of those prelates, which, during the Confessor’s reign, had 
raised them above the ignorant Saxons, made their opinions 
be received with implicit faith ; and a young piince, like 
Edgar, whose capacity was deemed so mean, was but ill 
qusdified to resist the impression which they made on the 
minds of the people. A repulse which a body of Londoners 
received from five hundred Norman horse, renewed in the 
city the terror of the great defeat at Hastings ; the easy 
submission of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional 
discouragement to them ; the burning of Southwark before 
their eyes made them dread a like fate to their own dty ; 
and no man any longer entertained thoughts but of im- 
mediate safety and of self-preservation. Even the Earls 
Edwin and Morcar, in despair of making eflectual resistance, 
retired with their troops to their own provinces ; and the 
people thenceforth disposed tliemselvos unanimously to ^dold 
to Ae victor. As soon as he passed the Tluunes at Wallings 
ford, and reached Berkhamstead, Sligand, tlio piimato, made 
submisdons to him : before he came within sight of the city, 
all the chief nobility, and 'Edgar Atheling himsotf, 
the new-elected king, came into his camp, and do- 
dared their intention of yielding to his authority.* 
They requested him to mount their throne, wlu'ch they now 
considered as vacant ; and declared to him, that as they had 
^ways been ruled by regal power, they desired to follow, 
in this particular, the example of their ancestors, and knew 
of no one more worthy than himself to hold the reins of 
government.® 

* Qti]. PiotiiT. p. 204 « HoTedon, p 4S0, Bl«. 'WigcBm. p. 634 

• Qxa.Pwfcp.205. Oid.V)t85Lp.503. 
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Thottgli iihis was the great object to wbicb the duke’s 
•enterprise tended, he feigned to dehberate on the offer ; and 
being desirous at first of preserving the appearance of a 
legal administration, he wished to obtain a more explicit 
and formal consent of the English nation but Aimar, of 
Aquitain, a man equally respected for valour in the field 
and for prudence in council, remonstrating with him on the 
danger of delay in so critical a conjuncture, he laid aside 
all fariher scruples, and accepted of the crown which was 
tendered him. Orders were immediately issued to prepare 
■every thing for the ceremony of his coronation ; but as he 
was yet afraid to place entire confidence in the Londoners, 
who were numerous and warlike, he meanwhile commanded 
fortresses to be erected, in order to curb the inhabitants, and 
to secure his person and government.® 

Stigand was not much in the duke’s favour, both because 
he had intruded into the see on the expulsion of Eobert 
the Norman, and because he possessed such influence and 
authority over the English, ** as might be dangerous to a 
new-estabhshed monarm. Williani, therefore, pretending 
that the primate had obtained his pall in an irregular man- 
ner from Pope Benedict IX., who was himself an usurper, 
refused to be consecrated by him, and conferred this honour 
■on Aldred, Archbishop of York. Westminster Abbey was 
the place appointed for that magnificent ceremony ; the most 
•considerable of the nobility, both English and Norman, 
attended the duke on this occasion: Aldred, in a 
diort speech, asked the former whether they agreed 
to accept of WiUiam as their king : the Bishop of Ooutance 
put the same question to the latter ; and both being answered 
with ac61amations,‘ Aldred administered to the duke the 
usual coronation oath, by which he bound himself to protect 
the dhurch, to administer justice, and to repress violence : 
he then anointed him, and put the crown upon his head.’' 
There appeared nothing but joy in the countenances of tho 
spectators : but in that very moment there burst forth 
the strongest symptoms of the jealousy and animosity which 
prevailed between the nations, and which continually in- 
■creased during the reign of this prince. Tho Norman 
soldiers, who were placed without, m order to guard the 

* Gxd. Bofcav p. 205 if Ibid ^ Badmor, p. 6 * Older. Tital, p 503. 

Malraoabtiiy, p. 271, says, that h© also pwnused to govom tho ISToinmH and BDghrii 
by QqpallawB, and this addituin to tho ttsoid seoois not unprobablo^ cohsidaxTOg tho 
*cixoi2iDstBaoed of tho times* 
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church, hearing the shouts within, fancied that the Englidx 
were ofFermg violence to their duke ; and they immediately 
assaulted the populace, and set fire to the neighhourmg 
houses. The edarm was conveyed to the nobility who sur- 
rounded the pnnce; both English and Normans, full of 
apprehensions, ru^ed out to secure themselves from the 

K mt danger; and it was with difficulty that William 
elf was able to appease the tumult.' 

The king, thus possessed of the throne by a pretended 
1067 destination of King Edward, and by an in-egular 
election of the people, but still more by force of 
venunent arms, retired from London to Berking, in Essex, and 
there received the submissions of all the nobility who had 
not attended his coronation. Edric, sumamed the Forester, 
grand-nephew to that Edric so noted for his repeated acts 
of perfidy during the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond; 
Earl Coxo, a man famous for bravery; even Edwin and 
Morcar, Earls of Mercia and Northumberland, with the other 
prindpal noblemen of England, came and swore fealty to 
him ; were received into favour, and were confirmed in tho 
possession of their estates and dignities.® Eveij tiling boro 
the appearance of peace and tranquillity ; and William had 
no other occupation than to give contentment to tiie 
foreigners who lhad assisted him to mount the throne, and 
to his new subjects, who had so readily submitted to him. 

He had got possession of the treasure of Harold, which 
was considerable ; and being also supplied with rich presents 
from the opulent men in all paits of England, who wore 
solicitous to gain the favour of their new sovereign, he dis- 
tributed great sums among his troops, and by this liberality 
gave them hopes of obtaining at length those mord durable 
establidiments which they had expected from lus enterprise.” 
The ecclesiastics, both at homo and abroad, had mudi for- 
mrded his success, and he failed not, in return, to express 
his gratitude and devotion in the manner wliich was most 
acceptable to them : he sent Harold’s standard to the pwe, 
accompanied with many valuable presents : all the oontider- 
able monasteries and churches in France, where prayers had 
been put up for his success, now tasted of his bounty :* tho 
English monks found him well disposed to fe.vour their 
order; and he built a new convent near Hastings, which 

> Gut Plot, p. i06. Older. ViWis, p. 808. " GuL Pwt. p. 20a Order. Ttteli^ p. 606. 
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he called Battle Abbey, and which, on pretence of sappoxting 
monks to pray for Hs own sotiI, and for that of Harold, 
served as a lasting memorial of his victory 

He introduced mto England that strict execution of justice 
for which his administration had been much celebrated in 
Normandy ; and even during this violent revolution, every 
disorder or oppression met with rigorous punishment.*^ His 
army, in paiticular, was governed with severe discipline; 
and, notwithstanding the insolence of victory, care was 
taken to give as little offence as possible to the jealousy of 
the vanquished. The king appeared solicitous to unite, in 
an amicable manner, the Normans and the English, by inter- 
marriages and alliances, and all his new subjects who 
approached his person were received with affabihty and 
regard. No signs of suspicion appeared, not even towards 
Bd^r Atheling, tibe heir of the ancient royal family, whom 
William confirmed in the honours of Earl of Oxford, conferred 
on him, by Harold, and whom he affected to treat with the 
highest Mndness, as nephew to the Confessor, his great 
friend and benefactor. Though he confiscated the estates 
of Harold, and of those who had fought in the battle of 
Hastings on the side of that prince, whom he represented 
as an usm^er, he seemed willing to admit of every plausible 
excuse for past opposition to his pretensions, and he received 
many into favour who had carried arms against him. He 
confirmed the liberties and immunities of London and the 
other cities of England ; and appeared desirous of replacing 
every thing on ancient ostablisliments. In liis whole admi- 
nisti-ation he bore the semblance of the lawful prince, not of 
the conqueror ; and the English began to flatter themselves 
that they had changed, not the form of their government, 
but the succession only of their sovereigns, a matter which 
gave them small concern. The better to reconcile his new 
subjects to Ills authority, William made a pro^'ess through 
some parts of England ; and besides a splendid court and 
majestic presence, which oveiawed the people, already struck 
with his militanr fame, the appearance of his clemency and 
justice gained the approbation of the wise, attentive to the 
first steps of their new sovereign. 

But amidst this confidence and friendship which he > ex- 

» GnI Qomot p. 288 Oliion* Sax p 189. M West, p 220. M Pfiws, p. 9, 
Dixsfito, p, 482. Tmtf oonYOut \m freed by bua from all episct^ jxmsdiclion. Mouafit 
Ang, tom. 1 . p. 311» 812 % Gul. Pict. p 208 Older. Vital, p. 500. 
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pressed for the EngKsh, the ting took care to place aU real 
power in the hands of his Normans, and still to keep pos- 
session of the sword, to which he was sensible he had owed 
Hs advancement to sovereign authority. He disarmed the 
city of London and other places, which appeared most war- 
Hke and populous ; and building citadels in that capital, as 
well as in Winchester, Hereford, and the cities best situated 
for commanding the kmgdom, he quartered Norman soldiers 
in all of them, and left no where anjr power able to resist or 
oppose him. He bestowed the forfeited estates on the most 
eminent of his captains, and established funds for the pay- 
ment of his soldiers. And thus, while his civil adminis- 
tration earned the face of a legal magistrate, his military 
institutions were those of a master and tyrant ; at least 
of one who reserved to himself, whenever he pleased, the 
power of assuming that character. 

By tills mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he had 
SO soothed the minds of the Bnghsh, that lie 
retumto tliought he might safely revisit Ms native coimtry, 
Nonnandy. enjoy the triumph and congratulation of liis 
ancient subjects. He left the administration in the hands of 
his uterine brother, Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and of William 
Pitz-Osbeme. That their authon^ mi^ht be ex- 
posed to less danger, he carried over with him all 
the most considerable nobility of England, who, while they 
served to grace his court by their presence and magnificent 
retinues, were in reality hostages for the fidehty of tlie 
nation. Among these were Edgar Atheling, Stigand the 
Primate, the Eai-ls Edwin and Morcar, WalthooJ^ the son 
■ of the brave Eail Siward, with others eminent for the great- 
ness of their fortunes and famihes, or for their ecclesiastical 
and civil dignities. He was visited at the abbey of Fescamp, 
where he resided, during some time, by Rodulph, xmcle to 
the King of France, and by many powerful princes and 
nobles, who, having contributed to his enterprise, were de- 
sirous of participating m ae joy advaiitoges of ite 
success. _flis English courtiers, -willing to ingratiate them- 
selves with their new sovereign, outvied each other in 
eqmpages and entertainments ; and made a display of riches 
whidh struck the foreimers with astonMunent. William of 
Poictiers, ^ a Norman historian,' who was present, ^eaks 
with admiration of the beauty of their persons, the size and 

*P. 211, 212. 
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workmanship of tkeir silver plate, the eostliiiess of their 
embroideries, an art in which the English then e?:celled ; and 
he expresses himself in such terms as tend much to exalt our 
idea of the opulence and cultivation of the people.® But 
though every thmg bore the face of joy and festiviiy, and 
William hims elf treated his new courtiers with great appear- 
ance of Mndness, it was impossible altogether to prevent the 
insolence of the Normans ; and the English nobles derived 
little satisfaction from those entertainments, where they con- 
sidered themselves as led in trirunph by their ostentetious 
conqueror. 

In England affairs took still a worse turn during the ab- 
sence of the sovereign. .Discontents and eomplamts Discontents 
multiplied every where ; secret conspiracies were en- of^e 
tored mto against the government ; hostihties were 
already begun in many places ; and every thing seemed to 
menace a revolution, as r^id as that which had placed 
William on the throne. The liistorian above-mentioned, 
who is a panegyrist of his master, throws the blame entirely 
on the fickle and mutinous disposition of the Englidi, and 
highly celebrates the justice and lenity of Odo’s and Fitz- 
Osbeme’s admimstration.* But other liistorians, with more 

S robability, impute tlie cause chiefiy to the Normans, who, 
e^isiug a people that had so easily submitted to the yoke, 
envying their riches, and grudgmg the restraints imposed 
upon their own rapine, were desirous of provoking them to 
a rebellion, by which they expected to acquire new confis- 
cations and forfeitures, and to gratify those unbounded hopes 
which they had formed in entering on this enterprise.' 

It is evident that the chief reason of this alteration in the 
sentiments of the ,Engli^ must be ascribed to the departure 
of William, who was alone able to curb the violence of his 
captains and to overawe the mutinies of the people. Nothing 
indeed appears more strange, than tihat this prince, in less 
tlian three months after the conquest of a great, waxlikej and 
turbulent nation, should absent himself in order to revisit his 
own country, which remained in profound tranquillity, and 
was not menaced by any of its neighbours ; and should so 
long leave his jealous subjects at ihe mercy of an insolent 

» As tbe bsiorUiiiL cibaoBy insists m the sHvor Hs ;^cgyiio on iho Bullish nofig^ 

nifieenoo shows 6nly how incompetent a Jndgo lie was ot tho mattcijr. SlLtot was then of 
ten tunes the vaJnc, and was more l^n twenty tunes moio laro than at iircsuntj and oon- 
soqnently, of all species of Inxmy, pinto mtist have IxHjn the Tarosl 
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and licentious army. Were we not assured of tke solidity 
of his genius, and the good sense displayed m all other 
circumstances of his conduct, we might ascribe this measure 
to a Tain ostentation, which rendered him imiiatient to dis- 
play his pomp and magnificence among his ancient subjects. 
It is therefore more natural to believe, that in so extraor- 
dmary a step he was gmded by a concealed pohcy ; and 
that, though he had thought proper at first to allure the 
people to submission by the semblance of a legal adminis- 
tration, he foimd that he could neither satisfy his rapacious 
^captains, nor secure his unstable government, without farther 
exertmg the rights of conquest, and seizing the possessions 
of the English. In order to have a pretext for this violence, 
he endeavoured, without discovermg his intentions, to pro- 
voke and allure them into insurrections, which, he thought, 
could never prove dangerous, while he dotamed all tlie 
principal nobility in Normandy, while a great and victorious 
army was quai-tered in England, and while he liimself was 
so near to suppress any tumult or rebellion. But as no 
ancient writer has ascribed this tyranmcal purpose to William, 
it scarcely seems allowable, from conjecture alone, to tlirow 
such an imputation upon him. 

But whether we are to account for that measure from the 
Their lusui- king’s vanity or from his policy, it was the inime- 
leotions diate cause of all the calamities wliich the Enghsh 
endured during this and the subsequent reigns, and gave rise 
to those mutual jealousies and animosities between riiem and 
the Normans, which were never appeased tiU a long tract of 
time had gi-adually united the two nations, and made them 
one people. The inhabitants of Kent, who had first sulv 
mitted to the Conqueror, were the first that attempted to 
throw off the yoke ; and in confederacy with Eustace, Count 
of Boulogne, who had also been disgusted by the Noiinans, 
they made an attempt, though without success, on the gar- 
rison of Dover.'" Edric the Forester, whoso possessions lay 
on the banks of the Severn, being provoked at the depredar 
tions of some Noiman captains in his neighbourhood, formed 
an alliance with Blethyn and Eowallan, two Welsh princes ; 
and endeavoured, with their assistance, to repel force by 
force.* But though those open hostilities were not very 
considerable, the disaffection was general among the Bnglisli, 

Gul (toot p. 289 Order. Vital p 508. Anglia Sacm, vol. i, p. 245. 
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who had become sensible, though too late, of their defence- 
less condition, and began ah'eady to experience those insults 
and injuries which a nation must always expect, that allows 
itself to be reduced to that abject situation. A secret con- 
spiracy was entered into to perpeti'ate, in one day, a general 
massacre of the Normans, hke that which had formeily been 
executed upon the Danes ; and tlie quariel was become so 

f eneral and national, that the vassals of Earl Coxo, having 
esired him to head them in an iusuiTection, and finding him 
resolute in maintaming his fidehty to William, put him to 
death as a traitor to Ins country. 

The kiag, mfoimed of these dangerous discontents, hastened 
over to England ; and by his presence, and the vigor- ^ 
ous measures which he pm'sued, disconcerted all the 
schemes of the conspirators. Such of them as had been 
more violent in their mutiny, betrayed them guilt by flying 
or concealing themselves; and the confiscation of then* 
estates, while it increased the number of malecontents, both 
enabled William to gratify farther the rapacity of his Nor- 
man captains, and gave them the prospect of new forfeitures 
and attainders. The king began to regard all his Englisli 
subjects as inveterate and iiTedamiable enemies ; and thence- 
forth either embiaced, or was more fully confirmed in the 
resolution of seizing their possessions, and of reducing them 
to tlie most abject slaveiy. Though the natural violence 
and severity of his temper made him incapable of feeling any 
remorse in the execution of his tyrannical purpose, he had 
art enough to conceal liis intention, and to pieserve still 
some appearance of justice in his oppressions. Ho ordered 
all the English, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the 
Normans during his absence, to be restored to their estates J 
but at the same time he imposed a general tax on the 
people, that of Danegelt, widen had been abolished by the 
Oonfessor, and which had always been extremely odious to 
the nation.* 

As the vigilance of Wilham overawed the malecontents, 
them insurrections wore more the result of an impar 
tient hiuttour in the people, than of any regular 
con^iracy, which could give them a rational hope of sucq^s 
against tlie established power of the Normans. The inhabit- 

y Ohiou, p, 17S. This &cfc is a. ftiU proof that the Noamans had <»m3mtiod great 
iiijtistioo, oxul woio the rod caoso of tho izumrroctions of tho ISiaglialu 
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ants of Exeter, instigated by GKtba, mother to King Harold, 
refused to admit a Herman garrison, and betaking 'them- 
selves to arms, were strengthened by the accession of the 
neighbouring mhabitants of Devonshire and Cornwall.* The 
king hastened with his forces to chastise this revolt ; and on 
his approach, the wiser and more considerable citizens, sen- 
sible of the xmequal contest, persuaded the people to submit, 
and to deliver hostages for their obedience. A sudden 
mutmy of the populace broke this agreement ; and William, 
appearing before the walls, ordered the eyes of one of the 
hostages to be put out, as an earnest of that severity which 
the rebels must expect if they persevered in their revolt.” 
The mhabitants were anew seized with terror, and surren- 
dering at discretion, threw themselves at the king’s feet, and 
supplicated his clemency and forgiveness. William was not 
destitute of generosity, when lus temper was not hardened 
either by policy or passion : he was prevailed on to pardon 
the rebels, and he set guaids on all the gates, hi older to 
prevent the rapacity and insolence of his soldiery.® Gritha 
esc^ed with her treasures to Flanders. The nuilecontents 
of Cornwall imitated the example of Exeter, and met with 
like treatment : and the king, having bruit a dtadel in that 
city, which he put under tiie command of Baldwin, son 
of Earl Gilbert, returned to Winchester, and dispersed his 
army into their quarters. He was hero joined by lus wife 
Matilda, who had not before visited England, and whom ho 
now ordered to be crovmed by Archbishop Aldred. Soon 
after she brought him an accession to his family by tho 
bnth of a fourth son, whom he named Henry. His throo 
elder sons, Eobert, Eichard, and Wilham, still resided in 
Normandy. 

But though the king appeared thus fortunate, both in 
public and domestic life, the discontents of his English sub- 
jects augmented daily; and the injuries committed and 
suffered on both sides rendered the quarrel between them 
and the Normans absolutely inourable. The insolence of 
victorio’^ masters, dispersed throughout the kingdom, 
seemed intolerable to the natives ; and wherever they found 
the Normans, separate or assembled in small bodies, they 
secretly set upon them, and gratified their vengeance by tlio 
daughter of their enemies. Bui an insurrection in the 
north drew thither the general attention, and sooinod to 

• Older. Vital, p. 510. » Ibid. « Ibid 
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threaten more important consequences. Edwin and Morcar 
appeared at the head of this rebellion ; and these potent 
noblemen, before they took arms, stipulated for foreign 
succours from their nephew Blethyn, Prmce of North Wales, 
from Malcolm, King of Scotland, and from Sweyn, King of 
Denmark. Besides the general discontent which had seized 
the English, the two earls were incited to this revolt by 
private injuries. William, in order to ensure them to his 
mterests, had, on his accession, promised his daughter in 
marriage to Edwin; but either he had never seriously 
intended to perform this engagement, or, having changed his 
plan of administration in England from clemency to rigour, 
he thought it was to little purpose, if he gained one family, 
while he enraged the whole nation. When Edwin, therefore, 
renewed his apphcations, he gave bi-m an absolute denial;® 
and this disappointment, added to so many other reasons 
of disgust, induced that nobleman and his brother to concur 
with their incensed countrymen, and to make one general 
effort for the recovery of their ancient liberties. William 
know the importance of celerity in quelling an insurrection, 
supported by such powerful leaders, and so agreeable to the 
wishes of the people, and having his troops always in readi- 
ness, he advanced by great j'oumeys to the north. On his 
march he gave orders to fortify the castle of Warwick, of 
which he left Henry do Beaumont governor, and that of 
Nottingham, whidi he committed to me custody of William 
Pever^, another Norman captain.® He reached York before 
the rebels were in any condition for resistance, or were joined 
by any of the foreign succours which they expected, except 
a small reinforcement from Wales ;* and the two earls fotmd 
no means of safety, but having recourse to the clemency of 
the victor. Archil, a potent nobleman in those parts, imi- 
tated their example, and delivered his son as a hostage for his 
fidelity ;® nor were the people, thus deserted by their leaders, 
able to make any farther resistance. But the treatment 
which William gave the chiefs was very different from that 
which fell to the share of their followers. He observed re- 
limously the terms which he had granted to the former, and 
aUowed them for the present to keep possession of their 
estates ; but he extended the rigours or hm <mnfisoations over 
the latter, and gave away their lands to his foreign adven- 
turers. These, planted throughout the whole country, and in 
< OKtof. Vital, p. 611 . •ma *iim. tm 
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possessioii of the military power, left Edwin and Moroar, whom 
he pretended to spare, destitute of all suppoit, and ready 
to fall, whenever he should think proper to command their 
ruin. A peace which he made wilh Malcolm, who did him 
homage for Ctimherland, seemed at the same tmie to depiive 
them of aU prospect of foreign assistance.'* _ 

The English were now sensible that their final destnictioii 
Sigouis of was intended ; and that instead of a sovereign, whom 
mwgr they had hoped to gain by their submission, tliey 
voinment. had tamely surrendei'ed themselves, without resist- 
ance, to a tjmant and a conqueror. Though the early con- 
fiscation of Harold’s followers might seem iniquitous, being 
inflicted on men who had never sworn fealty to the Duke of 
Hormandy, who wore ignorant of his jiretensions, and who 
only fought m defence of the government which they tliem- 
selves had established in their own comitiy ; yot were these 
rigours, however contrary to the ancient Saxon laws, excused 
on accoimt of the urgent necessities of the jirince ; and those 
who were not involved in the present ruin hoped that they 
should thenceforth enjoy, without molestation, their posses- 
sions and their dignities. But the successive destruction of so 
many other families convinced them that tlie king intended 
to rely entirely on the suppoit and affections of foreigners* ; 
and they foresaw new forieitm’es, attainders, and acts of vio- 
lence, as the necessary result of this destructive plan of admi- 
nistration. They observed that no Englishman possessed his 
confidence, or was intnisted with any command or autlionty ; 
and that the strangers, whom a rigorous disciphne coiud 
have but ill resti-ained, were encouraged m their insolence 
and tyranny against them. The easy submission of the 
kingdom on its first invasion had exposed tlie natives to con- 
tempt ; the subsequent proofs of their animosity and i-esent- 
ment had made them the object of hatted ; and tlioy were now 
deprived of every expedient by which they could hope to make 
themselves either regarded or beloved by tlieir sovereign. 
Impressed wilh the sense of this dismal situation, many 
Englislimen fled into foreign countries, with an intention of 
passmg their lives abroad ftee from oppression, or of re- 
turning on a favourable opportunity to assist tlieir fo’ends in 
the recovery of their native liberties.* Edgar Atlioling him- 
self, dreading the insidious caresses of William, was persuaded 

Oidct Vxtal T> 511. 
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by Cospatric, a powerful Northumbrian, to escape with him 
into Scotlaiid ; and he carried thither his two sisters, Mar- 
garet and Christina. They were well received by Malcolm, 
who soon after espoused Margaret, the elder sister; and 
partly with a view of strengthening his kingdom by the 
accession of so many strangers, partly in hopes of employing 
them against the growing power ot William, he gave great 
countenance to all the Enghsh exUes. Many of them settled 
there ; and laid the foundation of families which afterwards 
made a figure in that country. 

While the Enghsh suffered under these oppressions, even 
the foreigners were not much at their ease; but finding 
themselves surrounded on aU hands by enraged enemies, who 
took every advantage against them, and menaced them with 
still more bloody effects of the public resentment, they began 
to wi^ agam for the tranquilhiy and seem*ity of their native 
country. Hugh de Grentmesnil, and Humphry de Teliol, 
though intrusted with great commands, desired to be dis- 
missed the service ; and some others imitated their example : 
a desertion which was highly resented by the king, and which 
he punished by the coi^cation of all their possessions in 
England.^ But William’s boimty to his followers could not 
fail of alluiing many new adventurers into his service ; and 
the rage of the vanquished English served only to excite the 
attention of the king and those warlike chiefs, and keep them 
in readiness to suppress every commencement of domestic 
rebellion or foreign mvasion. 

It was not long before they found occupation for their 
prowess and military conduct. Godwin, Edmond, 1039, 
and Magnus, three sons of Harold, had, immediately New msm- 
after the defeat at Hastings, sought a retreat in Ire- 
land ; where havmg met with a kind reception from Dermot 
and other princes of that country, they projected an mvasion 
on England, and they hoped that aU the exiles fi:om Denmark, 
Scotland, and Wales, assisted by forces fi:om these several 
countries, would at once commence hostilities, and rouse the 
indignation of the Enghsh against their haughty conquerors. 
Tliey landed in Devondiire ; but found Brian, son of the 
Count of Britany, at the head of some foreign troops, ready 
to oppose them ; and being defeated in several actions, they 
were obliged to retreat to their diips, and to return with 


^ Older, Vitcdis, p. 612, 
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OTeat loss to Ireland.^ The efforts of the Normans were now 
directed to the north, where affairs had fe.llen into the utmost 
confusion. The more impatient of the Northumbrians had 
attacked Robert de Oomyn, who was appointed governor of 
Durham; and gaining the advantage over him from his 
negligence, they put him to death in that city, with seven 
htmdred of his followers.™ This success animated the xuhabit- 
ants of York, who, rising in arms, slew Robert Fitz-Richard, 
their governor;” and besieged in the castle William Mallet, 
on whom the command now devolved. A little after, the 
Danish troops landed from three hundred vessels ; Osbeme, 
brother to Ning Sweyn, was intrusted with the command of 
these forces, and he was accompanied by Haiold and Canute, 
two sons of that monarch. Edgar Atheling aiipeated from 
Scotland, and brought along with him Cospatiic, Waltheof, 
Siward, Beame, Merleswain, Adelin, and other loaders, who, 
partly from the hopes which they gave of Scottish snecoturs, 
partly from tlieir authority in those parts, easily persuaded 
the warhko and discontented Northumbiiaus to join the 
insurrection. Mallet, that he might better provide for the 
•defence of the citadel of York, set fire to some houses which 
lay contiguous; but this emedient proved the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The flames,' s^ireading into the 
neighbouring sti'cets, reduced the whole city to ashes : the 
enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took advantage 
of the confusion to attack the castle, which they carried by 
assault ; and the garrison, to the number of thi'co tliousand 
men, was put to the sword without mercy.® 

This success proved a signal to many other parts of 
England, and gave tlie people an opport.unity of showing 
^eir malevolence to the Normans. JEtorewai-d, a noblonuui 
in Bast Anglia, celebrated for valour, assembled his followers, 
and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, made inroads on all 
the neigh'bouring country The English in the counties of 
Somerset and Dorset rose in arms, and assaulted Montacute, 
the Norman governor; while the inhabitants of Cornwall 
and Devon invested Exeter, which, from the mcmo^ of 
William’s domenoy, still remaiaed faitliful to him. Edrie 
the Forester, callmg in the asristance of the ‘Welsh, laid 
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siege to Shrewsbxiry, and made bead a^inst EarlBrient and 
Fitz-Osbeme, wbo commanded in those quarters.^ Tbe 
English, every where, repenting their former easy submis- 
sion, seemed determined to make by concert one great effort 
for tile recovery of their hberties, and for the expulsion of 
their oppressors. 

William, undismayed amidst this scene of confusion, assem- 
bled his forces, and animating them with tiie prospect of new 
confiscations and forfeitures, he marched against the rebels 
in the north, whom he regarded as the most formidable, and 
whose defeat he knew would strike a terror into all the 
other malecontents. Joining poKcy to force, he tried before 
his approach to weaken the enemy, by detaching the Danes 
from them ; and he engaged Osbeme, by large presents, and 
by offering him the hberty of plundering -^e sea-coast, to 
retire, wimout committing farther hostihties, into Denmark.' 
Cospatric, also, in despair of success, made his peace with 
the king, and paying a sum of money as an atonement for 
his insurrection, was received into favour, and even invested 
with the earldom of Northumberland. Waltheof, who long 
defended York with great courage, was allured with this 
appearance of clemency ; and as William knew how to es- 
teem valour, even in an enemy, that nobleman had no reason 
to repent of his confidence.® Even Edric, compelled by 
necessity, submitted to the conqueror, and received forgive- 
ness, which was soon after followed by some degree of trust 
and favour. Malcolm, coming too late to support his con- . 
federates, was constrained to retire; and afl, the English 
rebels in other parts, except Herewar^ who still kept in his 
fastnesses, dispersed themSelves, and left the Normans undis- 
puted masters of the kingdom. Edgar Athelmg, with his 
followers, sought again a retreat in Scotland from the pursuit 
of his enemies. 

But the seeming clemency of WiUiam towards the Euglitii 
leaders proceeded only from artifice, or from his es- xo7o. 
teem of individuals : ms heart was hardened against tha 
all compassion towards the people; and he scrupled goven^wt. 
no measure, however violent or severe, which seemed requisite 
to support Ids plan of tyrannical administration. Sensible of 
the restless disposition of the Northumbrians,^ he determined 
to incapacitate them ever after from giving him disturbance, 

I * ' 
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and Le issued orders for laying entirely waste tliat foitile 
conntry wMch, for tlie extent of sixty miles, lies between tbe 
Humber and tbe Tees.* Tbe bouses were reduced to asbes 
by tbe merciless Normans ; tbe cattle seized and driven 
away ; tlie instruments of busbandiy destroyed ; and tbo 
inbabitants compelled either to seek for a subsistence in tbo 
soutbem parts of Scotland, or if they i^gered in England, 
from a reluctance to abandon tbeir ancient habitations, they 
perished miserably in tbe woods from cold and luuiger. The 
lives of a bxmdred thousand persons are computed to have 
been sacrificed to this stroke of barbarous policy," wliieb, by 
seeking a remedy for a temporary evil, thus mflictcd a lasting 
wound on tbe power and populousness of tbe nation. 

But Wilbam, finding liimself entirely master of a people 
who had given liim such sensible pioofs of their impotent 
rage and animosity, now resolved to proceed to extremities 
against all tbe natives of England, and to reduce them to 
a condition in wliicb they should no longer be fonuidable 
to liis government. Tbo msurrections and conspiracies in 
so many paits of tbe kingdom bad involved tbo bulk of 
tbe landed proprietors, more or less, in tbo guilt of trea* 
son; and the king took advantage of executing against 
them, witli tbe utmost rigour, tbe law^ of forfeiture and 
attainder. Tbeir fives were indeed commonly spared ; but 
tbeir estates were confiscated, and either annexed to tbo royal 
demesnes, or conferred with the most profuse bounty on tbo 
Normans and other foreigners.’^ While tbe king’s declared 
intention was to depress, or rather entirely extirpate, tbo 
English gently,^ it is easy to befieve that scarcely tbo form 
of justice would bo observed in those violent proccodmgs;^ 
and that any suspicions served as tbe most undoubted proofs 
of guilt against a people thus devoted to destruction. It 
was crime suflSciont in an Englishman to bo opulent, or 
noble, or powerful ; and tbo policy of tbe king, concurring 
with the rapacity of foreign advcntuiers, produced almost 
a to^ revolution in the landed property of tbo kingdom. 
Ancient and honourable families wore reduced to boggttry ; 
the nobles themselves were every where treated with igno- 
miny and contempt ; they bad tlie moitificatiou of seeing 
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thoir castles and manors possessed by Normans of the 
meanest birth and lowest stations ; ® and they foxmd them- 
selves carefully excluded from every road ■which led either 
to riches or preferment.* 

As power naturally follows property, this revolution alone 
gave great seemity to the foreigneie ; but William, intioduo- 
by tlie new institutions which he established, •took twn of tie 
also care to retain for ever the mihtary authority in 
those hands which had enabled him to subdue the kingdom. 
He introduced into England the feudal law, which he found 
estabhshed in France and Normandy, and which, durmg 
that ago, was the foundation both of the stability and of the 
disorders in most of the monai'ohical governments of Europe. 
Ho divided all the lands of England, "with very few excep- 
tions, beside the royal demesnes, into baronies, and he 
confeiTed these, ■with the reseiwation of stated services and 
pa 3 anents, on the most considerable of his adventurers. 
These great barons, who held immediately of the cro'wn, 
shared out a great part of their lands to other foreigners, 
who were denominated knights or vassals, and who paid 
their lord the same duty and submission in peace and war, 
which he himself owed to his sovereign. The whole kingdom 
contained about seven hundred chief tenants, and six^ty 
thousand two hundred and fifteen knights-fees and as 
none of the native English were admi^tted into the first 
111111?:, the few who retained their landed property were glad 
to be received into the second, and under the protection 
of some poweiful Norman, to load themselves and their 
posterity ■with this grievous burden, for estates wliich they 
had received fine fi'om their ancestors.® The small mixture 
of English which entered into this civil or military fabric 
(for it partook of both species) was so restrained by subor- 
oinatiou under the foreigners, that the Norman dominion 
seemed now to be fixed on the most durable basis, and to 
defy all the efforts of its enemies. 

The better to imite the parts of the government, and to 
bind them into one system, which might serve both for 
defence against foreigners, and for the support of domestic 
rimwpiillity, William reduced the ecclesiastical revenues under 

^ Owlor, Vitolis, p. 521 M, West, p 229. ■ See note [II at the end of tho wIutoo. 

Order. Vital p. 523 Societunx Abljatia, apud Bolden, Titles of Honour, p. 57^* 
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tlie same feudal law ; and though he had coiuicd the church 
on his invasion and accession, ho now subjected it to services 
which the clergy regarded as a giiovous slavery, and as 
totally unbefitting then' profession. The bishops and abbots 
weiu obliged, when required, to furnish to the long, dui'ing 
war, a number of laiights, or nnlitaiy tenants, propoitioned 
to the extent of property possessed by each see or abbey; 
and they wore li^le, in ease of failure, to the same penalties 
which were exacted from the laity.** The pope and the 
ecclesiastics exclaimed against this tyranny, as they called 
it ; but the king’s authority was so well established over the 
aimy, who hold oveiy tlmig fiom liis boimty, that super- 
stition itsolJ^ oven in that age, when it was most iirevaleut, 
was constramed to bond under liis superior influonco. 

But as tlie great body of the clergy were still natives, the 
king had much reason to dread the effects of their resent- 
ment: he therefore used tlie precaution of expelling the 
English from all the consideiable dignities, and of advancing 
foreigners in then* place. The paitiality of tlie Confessor 
towai’ds the Normans had been so groat, that, aided by their 
superior learning, it had promoted them to many of tlie sees 
in England , and even before the period of the Conquest, 
scarcely more than six or seven of the prelates were natives 
of the coimtry. But among these was Stigand, Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; a man who, by his address and vigour, by 
the greatness of his family and aUiancos, by the extent of 
his possessions, as well as by the dignity of liis office, and 
his authontv among the English, gave jealousy to the king." 
Tliough William had, on his accession, affi'ontod tliis prolate 
by employing the Archbishop of York to officiate at his con- 
secration, ho was careful on other occasions to load him with 
honours and caresses, and to avoid giving him fai'tlior offence 
1^ the wportunity should offer of effecting his fiiuil destruc- 
tion.* _Tne suppression of the late rebellions, and tlie total 
sab|ection of the English, made him hope that an attom;gt 
against Stigand, however violent, would be covered by his 
great successes, and be overlooked amidst the other im- 
portant revolutions which affected so deeply the properly 
and liberiy of the kingdom. Yet, notwithstanding these 
great advantages, he did not think it safe to violate the 
reverence usually paid to the primate ; but under cover of a 

* M* Pwci$, p, 5. Anglia Saewi, vol. u p. UB* 
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new puj^erstition, whicli he was the great instrument of intro- 
dndng into England. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above all human 
power had gradually difiused itself from ihe cily and imoTation 
court of Eome ; and was, during that age, much 
more prevalent m the southern than in the northern Temm^ 
kingdoms of Europe. Pope Alexander, who had assisted 
"William in his conquests, naturally expected that the French 
and Normans would import into England the same reverence 
for his sacred character with which they were impressed in 
their own country ; and would break the spiritual as well as 
civil iudependency of the Saxons, who had hitherto con- 
ducted their ecclesiastical government, with an acknow- 
ledgment indeed of primacy m the see of Eome, but without 
much idea of its title to dominion or authority. As soon, 
therefore, as the Norman prince seemed fiilly established on 
the throne, the pope deroatched Ermenfroy, Bishop of Sion, 
as his legate into England; and this prelate was ^e first 
that had ever appeared with that character iu any part of 
the British islands. The king, though he was probably led 
by principle to pay this submission to Eome, determined, 
as is usual, to employ the incident as a means of serving his 
political purposes, and of degrading those English prelates 
who were become obnoxious to him. The legate submitted 
to become tlie instrument of his tyranny ; and thought, that 
the more violent the exertion of power, the more certainly 
did it confirm the authority of mat court from wtdoh he 
derived his commission. He summoned, therefore, a council 
of the prelates and abbots at Winchester ; and being assisted 
by two cardinals, Peter and John, he cited before bim 
Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, to answer for his con- 
duct. The primate was accused of three crimes : the holding 
of the see of Winchester, together with that of Canterbury ; 
the officiating in the pall of Eobert his predecessor ; and the 
having received his own pall from Benedict EX., who was 
afterwards deposed for simony, and for intrusion into the 
papacy.® These crimes of Stigand were mere pretences; 
since the first had been a practice not unusual in England, 
and was never any where subjected to a higher penalty than 
a resignation of one of the sees; the second was a pure 
ceremonial; and as Benedict was the only pope who then 

ft Hotodon, p. 453. Dicoto, p« 482, Knyg^tos* p. 2845. Asglm Sacra, vol. I p. 5> G. 
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officiated, and liis acts were never repealed, all tLo prelates 
of tiie church, especially those who lay at a distance, were 
excusable for making’ their applications to him. Stigand’s 
ruin, however, was losolved on, and was prosecuted with 
great severity. Tlie legato dogiadod him from his digniiy : 
the Tnng confiscated lus estate, and cast liim into juisoii, 
where he continued, in poveify and want, during tlio ro- 
mamder of Ins hfe. Like ligoiir was exorcised against the 
other Bnghsli prelates: Agoli-ic, Bishop of fc’^olesoy, and 
Agelniare, of Eiinham, were deposed by the legate, and 
imprisoned by the king. Many considerable alibots shaiod 
the same fate ' Egehvin, Bishop of Durham, fled the kingdom 
Wulstan, of Worcester, a man of an inoffensive chaa-actev, 
was the only English prelate that escaped this general pro- 
sciiption,'* and lemainod m possession of his dignity. Aldred, 
Archbishop of York, who had sot the cromi on William's 
head, had died a little before of giief and vexation, tui<l had 
left his malediction to that pi'ince on accoimt of tlie laeacli 
of his coronation oath, and of the oxtioino tyranny with 
which he saw ho was determined to treat lus English 
subjects.^ 

It was a fixed maxim in tliis reign, as well as in some of 
the subsequent, that no native of the island should ever bo 
advanced to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military.’' The 
king, therefore, upon Stigand’s deposMon, promoted lanfranc, 
a Milanese monk, celebrated for liis learning and piety, to the 
vacant see. Tin's prelate was ligid in defending the prero- 
gatives of liis station; and after a long process before the 
pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, who had been 
appointed to the see of Yoi-k, to acknowledge the primacy 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. AVliere }unbiti<m cmi bo 
so happy as to cover its enterprises, even to the person 
himseu, under the appearance of principle, it is the moat 
inouxable and inflexible of all human passions. Xlence 
Lanfranc’s zeal in promoting the interests of the papacy, by 
which he liimself augmented his own authority, was inde- 
Mgable ; and met witli proportionable success. The devoted 
attachment to Rome continually increased in England ; and 

^ Brompton rclatea, IKat Wnlstan was aJw deprived by the tyuod, but rofueinpf to 
dobver Im pastoral staff and ung to any but tbo ptjrson ftom, wliom be tet roetdvod li, bo 
WQnt immodiately to Kmg Mwoad’s tomb, aad struck tlie staff so xtooply into tbo stoiio, 
iixat none but lu^elf woe able to pull it out upon wlneb lie was altowod to keep his 
Hebopuo. This inetonce may serve, instowl of many, as a ^imon of tbo monkiBbnurack^, 
tbo Aunals ot Buitou, p 2S4. 
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being favoured by Ibe sentiments of the conquerors, as well 
as by the monastic establishments formerly introduced by 
Edred and by Edgar, it soon reached the same height at 
which it had, during some time, stood in France and Italy.* 
It afterwards went much farther; being favoured by that 
very remote situation which had at first obstructed its pro- 
gress; and bemg less checked by knowledge and a liberal 
education, which were stiU somewhat more common in the 
southern countries. 

The prevalence of this superstitious spirit became dan- 
gerous to some of William’s successors, and incommodious to 
most of them ; but the arbitraiy sway of this king over the 
English, and his extensive authority over the foreigners, 
kept him fiom feeling any immediate inconveniences from it. 
He retained the church in great subjection, as well as his lay 
subjects; and would allow none, of whatever character, to 
dispute his sovereign will and pleasure. He prohibited his 
subjects from acknowledging any one for pope whom he 
himself hud not previously received . ho reqmrod that all the 
ecclesiastical canons, voted in any synod, should first be laid 
before him, and be ratified by liis autliority even bulls or 
letters from Rome could not legally be produced, till they 
received the same 'sanction : ahd none of his ministers or 
bai'ons, whatever oftences they were guilty of, could be 
subjected to spiritual censures till he himself had given his 
consent to their excommunication.” These regulations were 
worthy of a sovereign, and kept united the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers, which the principles introduced by this 
piince himself had an immediate tendency to separate. 

But the English had the crael moitification to find that 
their king’s authority, however acquired or however extended, 
was all employed in their oppression ; and that the scheme 
of their subjection, attended with every circumstance of insult 
and indignity,” was deliberately formed by the pnnee, and 
wantonly prosecuted by his followers.® William had even 
entertained the difficult project of totally abolishing the 
Englirii language ; and, for tJ^t purpose, he ordered, that in 
all schools throughout the kingdom, the youth should bo 
instructed in the French tongue ; a practice which was con- 
tinued from custom till after the reign of Edward III., and 

^ M 'Wost p. 228 Laidrauc wrote m deionoo of the real prosenco agaijurt Berenganus ; 
and iu ilioae ogijs of btupidity oud iguoraaoo, lie was gioatly applauded for that pen- 
fosnoQiAuoo. 
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was never indeed totally discontinned in England. Tlie 

S leadings in the supreme coiu'ts of judicature were in French 
le deeds were often diuwn in the same language : the laws 
were composed in that idiom : ** no otlier tongue was used at 
court : it became the language of all fashionable company ; 
and the English themselves, asliamed of their own countiy, 
affected to excel in that foreign dialect. From tins attention 
of Wflham, and firom the extensive foreign dominions long 
annexed to the crown of England, proceeded that mixtuiu 
of French wliich is at present to be found in the English 
tongue, and which composes the gi’oatest and best part of 
our language. But amidst tliose endeavours to depress the 
EngHsh nation, the Idng, moved by the remonsti'ances of 
some of his prelates, and by tlie earnest desires of the people, 
restored a few of the laws of King Edwaid,’ which, though 
seemingly of no groat importance towaids the protection of 
general liberty, gave them extreme satisfaction, sis a memorial 
of their ancient government, and an unusual mark oF com- 
plaisance in their imperious conquerors.* 

The situation of the two great earls, Morcar mid Edwin, 
became now very disagreeable. Tliough they had 
retained their allegiance during this general insiur- 
rection of tlieir countrymen,’ they had not gained the king’s 
confidence, and they found themselves exposed to the ma- 
lignity of the couitiers, who envied them on account of their 
opulence and gi-eatness, and at tlie same time involved tliem 
in tliat general contempt which they entertaiued for the 
English. Sensible that they had entirely lost their dignity, 
and could not even hope to remain long in safety; tlioy 
determined, though too late, to sliaro the same fate with their 
countrymen. While Edwin retired to his estate in tlio 
north, with a view of commencing an msim-ectioi), Morcar 
took shelter in tlie Isle of Ely with the bravo Ilereward, 
who, secured by the iaaocessible situation of tiio place, still 
defended himself a^'nst the Kormans. But this attempt 
served^ only to accelerate tlie ruin of the few Englisli who 
had^ hitherto been able to preserve tlioir rank or fortiuie 
during the past convulsions. William employed all his 
endeavours to subdue the Isle of Ely ; and liaviiig surrotmdod 
it with flat-bottomed boats, and made a causeway through 

3G Edw m. cap, X6. Sflidem Spxoilog ad Eadmcr* p. 189. Fortosofoo do laud. log. 
AuM. cap 48 < Okron Kotliom aj), lOCMJ 
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the morasses to the extent of two miles, lie obliged the rebels 
to ^Tender at discretion. Hereward alone forced his way, 
sword in hand, through the enemy ; and still continued his 
hostilities by sea against the Normans, till at last Willian^ 
charmed with his bravery, received him into 
restored biTn to his estate. Earl Morcar, and Egelwxn, 
Bishop of Durham, who had joined the malecontents, were 
thrown into prison, and the latter soon after died in confin^ 
ment Edwin, attempting to make his escape into Scotmd, 
was betraved by some of followers, and was killed by a 
party of Normans, to the great afidiction of the English, and 
oven to that of William, who paid a tribute of generous te^s 
to the memory of this gallant and beautiful youth The 
King of Scotland, in hopes of profiting by these convulsions, 
had Men upon the northern counties; but on the approach 
of William, he retued ; ^rid when the king entered his 
'Country, he was glad to make peace, and to pay the usual 
lioniage to the Wn gliah. crown. To complete the Mngs 
prosperity, Edgar Atlieliii-g himself, despamng of success, 
and weary of a fhgitivo Hie, submitted to his enemy ; 
receiving a decent pension for bis subsistence, was permitt^ 
to live in England unmolested. But these acts of g^erosi^ 
towai'ds the leaders were disgiaced, as usu^, by Wilbams 
rigour against the inferior malecontents. He ordered tue 
hands to be lopped off, and the eyes to be put out, of many 
•of the prisoners whom Be had taken in toe Isle oi Ely ; and 
he dispersed them in toa-t miserable condition throughout toe 

•country, as monuments of his severiiy. mi c 

The province of Maine, in France, had, hjy the will oi 
Herbert, toe last count, fallen imder toe doi^ion of 
William some years before his conquest of England j 
but toe inhabitants, dissatisfied with the Norman government, 
and instigated by Fulk, Count of Anjou, who had ^mo pre- 
tensions to toe suoeessioJi, now rose in rebellion, and expehed 
toe magistrates wliom tire king had placed over tliem. The 
full settlement of England ^afforded him leisure to punish 
this insult on his authority; but being unwilling to lemovo 
his Norman forces from this island, he carried over a con- 
siderable army, composed almost entirely of Bii^ish ; and 
joining them to some trows levied in Normandy, m entered 
toe revolted province. Ihe Bnglito, appeared ambitious^ of 
diatinguipbing toemselv'es on this occasion, and of retneving 
that character of valour which had long been national 
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among iliem ; bnt whicli iheir late easy subjection tinder the 
Normans bad somewhat degi’adod and obscuied. Perhaps 
too they hoped that, by their zeal and activity, tliey miglit 
recover the confidence of tlieir sovereign, as their ancestors 
had formerly, by like means, gained tlie affections of Caiinte ; 
and might conquer liis inveterate prejudices in favotn* of his 
own coimtiymen. The king’s military conduct, seconded by 
these brave troops, soon overcame all opposition in Maine ; 
the inhabitants wore obliged to subnut, and the Cotuit of 
Anjou relmquished his pretensions. 

But dining these tmisaetions the government of England 
1074 was greatly distuibcd ; and that too by those very 
to "rthe foi'oig’iioi’s owed every thing to the long’s boiuity, 

K 01 moil and who were the solo object of his fiiciidslii]) and 

laions regard. The Norman biuons, who had engaged with 
their duke ni the conquest of Englaiul, w’ore men of the most 
independent spirit; and fhough they obeyed fheir leader in 
the field, they would have icg.irdod with disdain the lidu'sf 
acquisitions, had they been leipined lu return to subiiiil, in 
their civil govoiimiont, to the arhil.iary will of one man. 
But the imperious cliaiactor of William, cncouiagod liy his 
absolute dominion over the English, and often impelled by 
the necessity of his all'airs, had proiiqitcd him to stroteh las 
authority over the Normans thomsolvos beyond what the 
free gemus of that victorious people could easily hear. 'I’he 
discontents were become gonond among those haiightiy nobh'S ; 
and even Ilogor, Earl of Hereford, sou and lii'ir of Fitz- 
Osbemo, the king’s chief favourite, ivas strongly iiifecled 
with tliem. Tliis nohlenuin, iiitendiug to marry his sister 
to Ralph do Guader, Eaii of Norfolk, liiwl tlioiiglit it his 
duty to inform tlio king of his purpose, and to desire the 
royal consent; hut moe^ig with a refusal, ho jiroceeded 
nevertheless to complete the nuptials, and usscmhled all his 
friends, *and those of Guader, to attend the solemnity. The 
two earls, di^stod by the denial of tlioir rcrpiest, and 
dreading William’s resontmont for thoir disobodieiieo, hero 
prepared measures for a revolt ; and during the gaiety of the 
festival, while the company was heated with wine, they 
opened the design to thoir guests. They inveighed against 
the arbitrary conduct of tlie kin^; liis tyranny over the 
English, whom they affected on this occasion to commisorato ; 
his imperious behaviour to his barons of the noblest birtli; 
and his apparent iatention of reducing tlie victors and tlie 
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vanquislied to a like igaommions sei’vitude. Amidst their 
complaints, the indignity of submitting to a bastard ‘ was not 
forgotten ; the certain prospect of success in a revolt, bj the 
assistance of the Danes and the discontented Enghsh, was 
msisted on ; and the whole company, inflamed with tlie same 
sentiments, and warmed by the jollity of the entertainment, 
entered, by a solemn engagement, into the design of shakmg 
off the royal author ity . Even Earl W altheof, who was present, 
inconsiderately expressed his approbation of the conspiracy, 
md promised his concurrence towards its success. 

This nobleman, the last of the English who, for some 
generations, possessed any power or authority, had, after 
Ins capitulation at York, been received into favour by the 
Conqueror ; and even married Judith, niece to that prince ; 
and had been promoted to the eaildoms of Huntingdon and 
Northamj)ton." Cospatric, Earl of Noiihumberland, havmg, 
on some new disgust from William, retired into Scotland, 
where he received the eaiddom of Dunbar from the boimty 
ofMalcohn; W altheof was appomted his successor in that 
impoi'tant command, and seemed stiU to possess the confidence 
and friendship of liis sovereign." But as he was a man of 
generous pnnciples, and loved his comitry, it is probable 
lhat the tyranny exercised over the Bnglim lay heavy upon 
his mind, and destroy ed all the satisfiiction which he could 
reap from his own grandeur and advancement. When a 
prospect, therefore, was opened of retrieving their hbeity, he 
hastily embraced it ; while the fumes of the liquor, and the 
ardour of the company, prevented him horn reflectiiig on 
the consequences of that rash attempt. But after his cool 
judgment rotm-ned, he foresaw that the conspiracy of those 
discontented barons was not likely to jnove succossfiil against 
the established power of William ; or if it did, tliat the 
slavery of the Englisli, instead of being alleviated by that 
event, would become moio grievous, under a multitude of 
fbieign leadois, factious and ambitious, whose imion and 
whoso discord would be equally oppressive to the people. 
Toimonted with these reflections, he opened his mind to his 
wife Judith, of whoso fidohty he enteilained no suspicion, 
'but who, having secretly fixed her affections on another, took 
tliis opportunity of ruining her oa^ and credulous husband. 

* William wott so littlo asliamcd of liis buth, that he aasumod tho appellation of Bastard 
in fiouio of his luttoiH ami cliaitcrs, SpoU:^ Glos» m voib Bmtmlm CSamdon m 
JlMinontlfihire. * Ordin. Vital p, 622 Hoveden, p. 464t. 
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Slie conveyed intelligence of tlie conspiracy to the king, and 
aggravated every cu'cmnstance vrhieli, she believed, would 
tend to incense him against Waltheof, and render him abso- 
lutely implacable.^ Meanwhile the earl, still dubious with 
regard to the part which he should act, discovered tlie secret 
in confession to Lanfianc, on whose probity and judgment 
he had a great reh'ance : he was persuaded by the prelate, 
that he owed no fidelity to those rebellious bainns, wio had 
by surprise gained his consent to a crime ; that his first duty 
was to his sovereign and bcnolactor ; his next to himself and 
his family; and that, if he seized not the opportunity of 
mnlring atonement for his guilt by revealing it, the temonty 
of the conspirators was so great, tliat they would give some 
other person the momis of acquiring the merit of the (b‘s- 
covery. Waltheof, convinced by these argiunents, weut over 
to Normandy ; but though he was well received by the king, 
and thanked for liis fidelity, die account previously trans- 
mitted by Judidi had sunk deep into William’s mind, and 
had destroyed all the ment of her husband’s ropeulanco. 

The conspirators, heanng of Wallheof’s dopartiu'o, iiuine- 
diatoly concluded theii* design to bo botiuyed ; and they flew 
to arms before their schemes were ripe for execution, and 
before the arrival of die Danes, in 'v^oso aid diey placed 
their chief confidence. The Earl of Hereford was checked 
by Walter do Lacy, a groat bai’on in those parts, who, su])- 
ported by the Bishop of Worcester and the Abbot of Evosliam, 
raised some forces, and pioventod the oai*l from psissing the 
Severn, or advsuiciiig into tho hejirt of the kingdom. The 
Earl of Norfolk was defoatcd at Fagadun, noiir Cambridge, 
W Odo, tho regent, assisted by Richard do Bienfaite and 
William de Waronne, die two justiciaries. The prisoners 
taken in this action had their right foot cut off, as a jitinish- 
ment of their trcason : die oai'l himself escaped to Norwich, 
thence to Denmark ; where die Danish fleet, which had made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon the coast of England,’’ soon 
after arrived, and brought him intelligenco, that all his 
confederates wore suppressed, and wore cidiov killed, ha- 
ndled, or taken prisoners.* Ralph retired in despair to 
Biitany, where he possessed a largo estate and extensive 
jurisdictions. 

* Oulca Vital p. 536. r Oluon. Saau p, 183, M. p. 7. 

■ Many ot the higitivo Konaans aio supposed to liavo nod into Scotlfaicl, whoro ilioy 
weie piotootod, os woU as tho fuwtiYG Eughsdi, by Malcolm. Whence como IJio nwvny 
Eicnoh and Koiinan families, which are jSbuud at piesont lu that country. 
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Tlie king, who hastened over to England in order to suppress 
the insurrection, fotuid that nothing remained hut the pnnidi- 
ment of the criminals, which he executed with great severity. 
Many of the rebels were hanged ; some had meir eyes put 
out ; others their hands cut off. But William, agreeably to 
his usual maxims, showed more lenity to their leader, the 
Earl of Hereford, who was only condemned to a forfeiture 
of his estate, and to impnsonment during pleasm'e. The 
king seemed even disposed to remit this last part of the 
nuiisliment, had not Roger, by a fresh insolence, provoked 
!iim to render his confinement perpetual. But Waltheof, 
being an Englishman, was not treated witli so much 
i.imnanity ; though his guilt, always much inferior to 
that of the other conspirators, ivas atoned for by an early 
repentance and return to his duly. William, instigated by 
his niece, as well as by liis rapacious courliois, who longed 
for so rich a forfeitme, ordered him to be tned, con- ^ 

demned, and executed. The English, who considered _ ' 

tliis nobleman as the last resource of their nation, griev- 
ously lamented his late, and fancied that miracles were 
wrought by his i elics, as a tostimony of his innocence and 
sanctity. The iufiunous Juditli, falling soon after under 
the king's displcasmo, was abandoned by all tlio world, 
and 2)assed the rest of her lile in contemiit, romoi*se, and 
misery. 

Notliing remained to complete William’s saiisfaetiou but 
tlio punishment of Raliih do Guador ; and ho liasiened over 
to Normandy in order to gTatify liis vengeance on that 
criminal. But thougli tlic contest seemed very unequal 
between a jnivale nobleman and tlio King of Engkurd, 
Ralph was so well sujipoiled botli by tlio Eaid of Britany 
and the King of Franc-e, tliat William, alter besieging him 
for some time in Dol, was obliged to abandon the ontorpriso, 
and iiudco with those poworiul iinncos a ])oaco, in whidi 
Ral^ih hiiiiHolf was included. England, during liis abseneo, 
remained in tranquillity ; and notliing romarbuile occurred, 
exeoiit two ccclosiasticiu synods which wore summoned, one 
at London, another at Windioster. In tho fonnor the pre- 
cedency among tho episcoiial sees was settled, and the seat of 
some of tliom was rcmovoci from small vilhiges to tlie most 
considorahlo town within the diocese. In tiie second was 
tnmsacted a business of more importance. 

The industry and perseverance ai-e siuprismg, with whidi 
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tiae popes had been treasuring up powers and pretensions 
1076 during so many ages of ignorance ; while each 
in- pontiff employed every fraud for advancing purposes 
restitmes Qf imaginary piety, and cherished all clai m s which 
might turn to the advantage of his successors, though he 
bimspilf could not expect ever to reap any benefit fi-oin them. 
All this immense store of spiritual and civil authority was 
now devolved on Grregory T^II. of the name of Hildebrand, 
the most enterprising pontiff that had ever filled that chair, 
and the least restramed by fear, decency, or moderation. 
Not content with shaking off the yoke of the emperors, who 
had hitherto exercised the power of appointing tiie pope on 
every vacancy, at least of ratifying his election ; he undertook 
the arduous task of entirely disjoimng the ecclesiastical from 
the civil power, and of excluding profane laymen from the 
right which they had assumed of filling tlie vacancies 
of bishoprics, abbeys, and other spiritual dignities.® The 
sovereigns who had long exeicised this power, and who had 
acquired it not by encroachments on the chui'ch, but on tlic 
people, to whom it originally belon^d,^ made great oppo- 
sition to this claim, of the court of Rome; and Henry iV., 
the reigning emperor, defended this prerogative of his crown 
with a vigom’ and resolution smtable to its importance. The 
few offices, either civil or mihtary, which the feudal insti- 
tutions left the sovereign the power of bestowmg, made the 
prerogative of conferrmg the pastoral ring and stoff the most 
valuable jewel of the royal diadem ; especially as the general 
ignorance of the age bestowed a consequence on the eccle- 
siastical offices, even beyond the great extent of power and 
property which belonged to them. Superstition, the eliild 
of ignorance, mvested the clergy with an authority almost 
sacred ; and as they engrossed me little learning of llio age, 
their mterposition became requisite m all civil businoss, jukI 
a real usefulness in common life was thus supeiiidded to tlio 
spiritual sanctity of their dharacter. 

When the usurpations, therefore, of the church had come 
to such maturity as to embolden her to attempt exioiiing tiro 
right of mvestitures from the temporal power, Europe, oqio- 
eiaJdy Italy and Germany, was thrown into the most violent 
convulsions, and the pope apd the emperor waged implacable 
war on each other. Gregory dared to fulminate tlie sentence 
of exeommtmieation against Henry and his a^erents, to 
* L’AbW Coac tom. x p. 371, 372. com. 2. » Padto Paolo aapta bonof. ecelos. p. 30. 
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pronounce Mm rightfully deposed, to free his subjects, from 
their oaths of allegiance ; and instead of shocking mahal^d 
by tins gi-oss encroachment on the civil authority, he 'foto(^ 
the stupid people ready to second Ms most exorbitant pre^ 
tensions. Every minister, servant, or vassal of the emperor, 
who received any disgust, covered Ms rebellion under the 
pretence of principle ; and even the motber of tins monarch, 
forgetting all the ties of nature, was seduced to countenance 
the insolence of Ms enemies. Princes themselves, not atten- 
tive to the permcious consequences of those papal claims, em- 
ployed them for their present purposes ; and the controversy, 
spreading into every city of Italy, engendered the parties of 
Guelf and Ghibbelin ; the most durame and most inveterate 
factions that ever aiose from the mixtoe of ambition and 


religious xcal. Besides numberless assassinations, tumults, 
and convulsions, to which they gave rise, it is computed that 
the quarrel occasioned no less than sixty battles m tho 
reign of Henry IV., and eighteen in that of Ms successor, 
Henry Y., when the claims of tiie sovereign pontiff finally 
jirevailed.*' 

But the bold spirit of G-regory, not dismayed with the 
vigorous opjiosition which he met with from the emperor, 
extended his UKiirpations all over Europe ; and well knowing 
tho nature of mankind, whoso blind astonishment ever 


inclines thorn to yield to the most impudent pretensions, he 
Hcemod doteimiiiod to set no boimds to tho spiritual, or 
mtiior temporal monarchy, wMch he had undertaken to 
erect. Ho pronounced the sentence of excommunication 
against Nicophoriis, Emperor of the East : Robert Guisc^xd, 
the adventurous Norman, who had acquired the dominion 
of Naples, was attacked by tho same dangerous weapon : he 
de^-adod Boleslas, King of Poland, from the rank of king ; 
and even deprived Poland of the title of a kingdom : he 
attempted to treat Philip, King of iVance, with tiio same 
rigour which ho had employed against the emperor:'* he 
pretended to the entire property and dominion of Spain; 
and ho parcelled it out amongst adventurers, who imdertook 
to conquer it from tlio Saracens, and to hold it in vassalage 
under the see of Rome:® even the Christian bishops, on 
whose aid he relied for subduing the temporal princes, saw 
that he was determined to reduce them to servitude ; and by 


• PhdrG Paolo sojpwt bonofL eoole«. p. 11$. 

^ Greg, vll. cpjafc. Z% 3$. lib. 2. epist. 5. 

• Kpwt Grt*g. Vn. ub. 1. e]^. 7. 
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^fasn-ming; tile whole legislative and judicial power of the 
church, to centre all aumontj in the sovereign pontiff.^ 

William the Conqueror, the most potent, the most haughty, 
and the most vigorous prince m Europe, was not, aini(£t all 
his splendid successes, secure from the attacks of this enter- 
prising pontiff. Gregory wrote him a letter, requiring him 
to fulfil Hs promise in doing homage for the kingdom of 
England to the see of Rome, and to send him over tliat 
tribute, which all his predecessors had been accustomed to 
pay to the vicar of Christ. By the tribute he meant Peter’s 
pence ; which, though at first a charitable donation of tlio 
Saxon princes, was interpreted, according to the usual practice 
of the Romish court, to be a badge of subjection acknow- 
ledged by the kingdom. William replied, that the money 
should be remitted as usual ; but that neither had he promised 
to do homage to Rome, nor was it in the least his purpose 
to impose mat servitude on his state.® And the better to 
show Gregory his independence, he ventured, notwithstanding 
the frequent complaints of the pope, to refuse to the English 
biriiops the hberiy of attending a general council which that 
pontiff had summoned against his enemies. 

But though the king (Relayed this vigour in supporting 
the royal dignity, he was infected with the general super- 
stition of the age, and he did not perceive the ambitious 
scope of those institutions, which, under colour of strictness 
in religion, were introduced or promoted by the court of 
Rome. Gregory, while he was throwing all Eiuopo into 
combustion by his violence and impostures, affected an 
anxious care for the purily of manners ; and even the chaste 
pleasures of the mamage-bed were inconsistent, in his opinion, 
with the sanctity of the sacerdotal character. He had i^ucd 
a decree prohibiting the marriage of priests, excommunicating 
all clergymen who retained their wives, declaring such un- 
lawftd commerce to be fornication, and rendering it criminal 
in the laity to attend divine worship, when such profane 
priests offimated at the altar.** This point was a great object 
m the politics of the Roman pontiffs; and it cost them 
i nfin itely more pains to establi^ it, than the propagation of 
mj meculative absurdity which they had ever attempted to 
iufroduce. Many synods were summoned m different parts 
of Europe before it was finally settled; and it was tiiero 

i Kb. 2, eptsi 55. t Spualw. Sd4em. sd Badmor, p. 4. 

*> Hoveden, p. 455. 457. Ptor. Wigani. p. 688. BpcSia. CtawiL &1. 13. aj). 1076; 
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constantly remaxked, that the yonnffer clergymen complied 
cheerfully with the pope’s decrees in this particular, and 
that the chief reluctoce appeared in those who were more 
advanced in years: an event so little consonant to men’s 
natural expectations, that it could not fail to he glossed on, 
even in that blind and superstitious age. WilHam allowed 
the pope’s legato to assemble, in his absence, a ^od at 
"Winchester, in order to establish the cehbacy of tlie clergy ; 
but tho church of England could not yet be carried the whole 
lengtli expected. Tho synod was content with decreeing, 
that tho bishops sliould not thencefoith ordain any priests or 
deacons without exacting from them a promise of cehbacy ; 
but they enacted, tliat none, except those who belonged to 
collegiate or cathedral churches, should bo obliged to separate 
from tlielr wives. 

The king passed some years in Normandy ; but his long 
residence tliexe was not entirely owing to his declared of 
preference of that duchy: his presence was also 
necessary for composing those disturbances which 
had arisen in tliat favourite toiritory, and which had even 
originally proceeded from his own fiimily. Robert, his eldest 
son, suiiiamcd Gambaron or Cm those, from his short legs, 
was a piinco who inherited aU tlie bravery of his family and 
nsition ; but without that policy and dissimulation, by which 
liis fathoi was so much distinguished, and which, no less than 
Ids militiu’y valour, had contributed to his great successes. 
Greedy of fjuno, impatient of contradiction, without reserve 
in his fi'iondships, declared in Ids enmities, tins prince could 
endme no conti'ol even from his imperious fe.thor, and openly 
aspired to that indepondonco, to wluch his temper, as well as 
some circiunstauces in Ids situation, strongly invited him.* 
"Wlion William first received tho submissions of the province 
of Maine, ho liad promised tho inhabitants that Robert should 
bo tlioir ]iriiico; and before he undertook the expedition 
agiunst England, ho had, on the application of tlie French 
court, declared 1dm his successor in Normandy, and had 
obliged the barons of that duchy to do him homage as thoir 
futiu ‘0 sovereign. By this artifice, ho had endeavoured to 
appease tlie joalou^ of his neighbours, as afibrdiiig them a 
prospect of sepai’atmg England from Ids dominions on the 
oontment ; but when Robert demanded of 1dm the execution 
of those engagements, he gave him an absolute refusal, and 

I Qida. VM. r. 549. Baredon, p. 497. Ilor. Wlffomi p. 689. 
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told Mm, accoi’ding to the homely saying, that he never 
intended to throw off his dothes till he went to hed.^ Robert 
openly declared his discontent ; and was suspected of secretly 
instigating the King of France and the Earl of Britany to 
the opposition wMch they made to William, and wMch had 
formerly firostrated his attempts upon die town of Dol. 
And as the quarrel stiU augmented, Robert proceeded to 
entertain a strong jealousy of his two surviving brothers, 
William and Henry, (for Richard was killed in hunting by a 
stag,) who, by greater submission and complaisance, 1ml 
acquired ihe affections of their father. In this disposition 
on both sides, the greatest trifle sufficed to produce a rupture 
between them. 

The three princes, residing with their father in tlie castle 
of L’Aigle in Nonnandy, were one day engaged in sport 
together ; and after some mirth and jollity, the two younger 
took a fancy of throwing over some water on Robert as ho 
passed through the coind; on leaving tlieir apartment;' a 
frolic, wMch he would naturally have regarded as innocent, 
had it not been for the suggestions of Albeiic de Grentmesnil, 
son of that Hugh de Grentmesml whom William had for- 
merly deprived of his fortunes, when that baron deserted him 
during Ms greatest difficulties in England The young man, 
mmdml of the injury, persuaded the prince that tMs action 
was meant as a public affront, which it behoved him in 
honour to resent; and the choleric Robeit, drawing liis 
sword, ran upstairs, with an intention of taking revenge on 
Ms brothers.” The whole castle was filled with tumult, 
wMch the king himself, who hastened from Ms apartment, 
found some difficulty to appease. But he could by no moans 
appease the resentment of Ms eldest son, who, complaming of 
Ms partiahty, and fancying that no proper atonement liiul 
been^ made Wi for the insult, left the coiut tliat very 
evening, and hastened to Rouen, with an intcnf ion of seizing 
the citadel of that place.” But being disajiponited in this 
view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger do Ivory, the 
governor, he fled to Hugh de Neufcliatel, a powerful Noxman 
baron, who gave Mm protection in his castlos ; and ho openly 
levied war against Ms father.® The popular cMiractor of tlio 
prin<», and a similarity of manners, engaged all the young 
nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 

* cawaju Mwlr p 160. ' Older. Vital p » Ilnd. » Older. Vital, p. S^. 
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Biitany, to take part with him ; and it was suspected, that 
Matilda, his mother, whose favourite he was, supported him 
in his rebelhon by secret remittances of money, and by the 
encoui-agement which slie gave his partisans. 

All the hereditary provinces of William, as well as his 
family, were, dming several years, thrown mto con- 
vulsions by this war ; and he was at last obliged to 
have rocoui’se to England, where that species of military 
government which he had established gave mm greater autho- 
rity than tlie ancient feudal institutions permitted him to exer- 
cise in Noimandy. Ho called over an army of Enghsh under 
his ancient captains, who soon expelled Eobeii; and his adhe- 
rents from tlieir retreats, and restored the authoniy of the 
sovereign in all liis dominions. The young prince was obliged 
to take shelter in the castle of Gerboroy in the Beauvoisis, 
wliich the Kmg of France, who secretly fomented all these dis- 
sensions, had provided for him. In this fortress he was closely 
besieged by his father, agamst whom, having a strong gar- 
rison, he made an obstinate defence. There passed under the 
walls of tins place many rencoiuiters, which resembled more 
the single conibaiiS of chivalry than the military actions of 
armies ; but one of them was remarkable for its ciicumstances 
and its event. Eobei’t happened to engage ilio king, who was 
eoucoaled by his helmet; and both of them being valiant, a 
fierce combat onsuod, till at last the young prince wounded 
his father in the aim, and unhorsed him. On his calling 
out for assislaiKio, his voice discovered lum to his son, who, 
stiuek widi remorse for lus past guilt, and astonished with 
fhe npjirehoiiHions of one much ^eater, which he had so 
nearly inenn-ed, instantly throw himself at his father’s foot, 
crsived jiardon for his ohenccs, and offered to purchase for- 
giveness by luiy a.tonomont.®’ The resentment harboured by 
Williiuu was so implacable, that ho did not immediately 
corres[)ond to this dutiful subimssion of lus son with like ton- 
devuess ; but giving him his malediction, departed for liis own 
cam]), on Eobort’s horse, which that panco had assisted him 
to moiuit. He soon after raised the siege, and marched with 
his aimy to Normandy ; whoro the interposition of the queen, 
mid other common friends, brought about a reconcilement, 
which was probably not a little forwai'ded by the generosity 
of the son’s behaviour in this action, and by the returning 

p MflJnm p IOC. H. niuxt. p. $09 Hovedou, p 457 riar, Wig. p. 639. Sim. 
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seBse of Hs past miscondtict. The king seemed so fully ap- 
peased, that he even took Robert "with him into England ; 
where he intrusted Tiim with the command of an army, in 
order to repel an inroad of Malcolm, Khig of Scotland, and 
to retaliate by a like iuroad into that country. The Welsh, 
unable to resist Wilham’s power, were, about the same time, 
necessitated to pay a compensation for their mcursions ; and 
every thing was reduced to full tranquillity in this island. 

The state of affairs gave William leisure to begiu and 

jjjgj finish an imdertakiug, which proves his extensive 
Dooms-’ genius, and does honour to his memory : it was a 
day-fcook. ggner^ survey of all the lands in the kingdom, their 
extent iu each district, their proprietors, tenures, value ; the 
quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which 
they contained ; and m some counties the number of tenants, 
cottagers, and slaves of aU denominations, who lived upon 
them. He appomted commissioners for this purpose, who 
entered every particular in them register by tlio verdict of 
juries; and after a labour of six years (for iho work was so 
long in finishing) brought him an exact account of all the 
landed property of his kingdom.*^ This monument, called 
Doomsday-book, the most valuable piece of antiquity pos- 
sessed by any nation, is still preserved in the Exchequer ; 
and though only some extracts of it have hithei’to been pub- 
lished, it serves to illustrate to us, in many particulars, the 
ancient state of England. The great Alfi’od had finished a 
like survey of the kmgdom in his time, which was long kept 
at Winchester, and which probably served as a model to 
William in this undertaking.'^ 

The Icing was naturally a great econonaist ; and though 
no prince had ever been more bomitifiil to his officers and 
servants, it was merely because he had rendered himself 
universal pr(mrietor of England, and had a whole kingdom 
to bestow. He reserved an ample revenue for the crown ; 
and in the general distribution of laud among his followers, 
he kept possession of no less than one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two manors in different parts of England," which 
paid him rent, either in money, or in com, csittlo, and the 
usual produce of the soil. An ancient historian computet^ 

1 Oaon. Sjo. p 190 Ingnlph. p 79, Ouan. T. Wykcs, p 23 U. Hrait p. 370 
goycd ea. P ^0, g West p. 229. Plor. -Wigam. p. 641. Olimi Abli. St Pi-Ui dii 
p 51 M Paiia, p 8, Th© moio noxtheiu coxintics wore not coiupn‘lu‘u<lf<l in 
this smvey , I aw)po&o hecatiso of their wilcl, uncoltivated Htalo. 
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■that his anntial fixed iucome, besides escheats, fines, reKefs, 
and other easnal profits to a great value, amounted to neai* 
four himdred thousand pouads a y^ear a sum ■w^hich, if all 
•circumstances be attended to, •will appear wholly incredible. 
A pound in that age, as "we have already observed, contained 
three times the -weight of silver that it does at present ; and 
the same weight of silver, by the most probable computa-tion, 
would purchase near ten times more of the necessaries of 
hfe, -though not in the same proportion of the finer manufee- 
tuies. This revenue, therefore, of William, would be equal 
to at least nine or ten millions at present ; and as that prince 
had neither fleet nor army to support, the former being only 
an occasional expense, and the latter being maintained with- 
out any charge to him by his military vassals, we must 
thence conclude, that no emperor or prince, in any age or 
nation, can be compared to the Oonquei'or for opulence and 
riches. Tliis leads us to suspect a great mistake in the 
computation of the historian : though, if we consider that 
aval ice is always imputed to William, as one of his vices, 
and that having by the sword rendered liiiuself master of 
all the lands in the kingdom, he would cei'tainly in the 
partition retain a gi-eat proportion for Ins own share; we 
can scarcely be guilty of any error m asserting, that perhaps 
no king of England was ever more opulent, was more able 
to support by his rovenuo the sjJeiidonr and magm’ficence 
of a court, or could bestow more on liis pleasures, or in 
iil)oralitios to Ins servants and favomiios.’* 

There wa.s one jileasure to which William, as well as all 
the Nonnans and ancient Saxons, was oxtiemely ad- The new 
dieted, and tliat was Inniting ; but tins pleaauie he 
indnlgodnioro at the expense of his imhapny subjects, whoso 
interests ho always disregarded, than to tlio loss or ^minu- 
tion of his own rovenno. Not content -with those large forests 
which foimer kings possessed in all jiarts of England, ho re- 
solved to make a now forest near Winchestoi*, the usual place 
of bis residonco; and for that purpose he laid waste the country 
in Hampshire for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the 
inliabitanis fi'om their houses, seized their property, even 
demolished chiu-clies and convents, and made tlio sufferers 
no compensation for tho iujiuy.'" At the same time, he 

^ Ordoi. Yiinl. p. 523. I£o gayti caio thcm»md oiid sixty pounds and somu odd slidlmgs 
tuid iKnaco a day, « Foitcsouo, do Dom log, oi iiolitio, cap. 111. 
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enacted new laws, by which he prohibited all his subjects 
from hunting in any of his forests, and rendered the pen^ties 
more severe than ever had been inflicted for such offences. 
The Villing of a deer or boar, or even a hare, was punished 
with the bss of the delinquent’s eyes ; and that at a time, 
when the Tnib'ug of a man could be atoned for by paying a 
moderate fine or composition. 

The transactions recorded during the remainder of this 
reign may be considered more as domestic occurrences which 
concern the prince, than as national events which regard 
England. Odo, Bishop of Baieux, the king’s uterine brother, 
whom he had created Earl of Kent, and intrusted with a 
great share of power during his whole reign, had amassed 
immense riches ; and agreeably to the usual pi ogress of human 
wishes, he began to regaid his present acqiusitions but as 
a step to farther grandeur. He had formed the chimerical 
project of buymg the papacy; and though Gregory, the 
reignmg pope, was not of advanced yeai’S, the prolate had 
cormded so much in the predictions of an astrologer, that 
he reckoned upon the pontiff’s death, and upon attaining, by 
his own intrigues and money, that envied state of greatness. 
Eesolvmg, therefore, to remit all his riches to Italy, he had 
persuaded many considerable barons, and among the rest, 
Hugh, Earl of Chester, to take the same course ; in hopes 
that, when he should mount the papal tlirone, he would 
bestow on them more considerable establishments in that 
country. The king, from whom all these projects had 
been carefully concealed, at last got mtelhgence of 
the design, and ordered Odo to be airested. His officers, 
from respect to the immunities which the ecclesiastics now Jis^ 
sumed, scrupled to execute the command, till tlie lang liimseU* 
was obhged in person to seize him ; and when Odo insisted 
that he was a prelate, and exempt from all temporal juris- 
diction, William replied, that he arrested him not as Bidiop 
of Baieux, but as Earl of Kent. He was sent prisoner to 
Kormandy; and, notwithstanding tlie remonstrances and 
menaces of Gregoiy, was detained in custody during tlie 
remainder of this reign. 

Another domestic event gave the king muoli more cou- 
cem : it was the death of Matilda, his consort, whom 
he tenderly loved, and for whom he liad ever pre- 
served the most sincere frienddiip. Three years afterwards ho 
passed into Hormandy, and earned with him Edgar AthoKng, 
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to wliom lie willingly granted permission to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. He was detained on the continent 
by a misunderstanding, which broke out between iqst 
him and the King of France, and which was occar w» mth 
sioned by imroads made into Hormandy by some 
French barons on the frontiers. It was bttle in the power of 
princes at that time to restram tbeir licentious nobility ; but 
William suspected, that these barons durst not have provoked 
his mdignation, had they not been assured of the comitenance 
and protection of Philip. His displeasure was increased 
by the account he received of some railleries which that 
monai'ch had thrown out against him. William, who was 
become corpulent, had been detained in bed some time by 
sickness ; upon winch PMhp expressed his surprise that liis 
brother of England should be so long in being delivered of 
his big belly. The king sent him word, that, as soon as he 
was up, ho would present so many lights at Notre-dame, as 
would perliaps give httle pleasure to the King of Prance ; 
alluding to the usual practice at that time of women after 
clnldbiith. Immediately on his recovery, he led an army 
into LTsle do France, and laid oveiy thing waste with fire 
and sword. He took the town of Mante, which he reduced 
to ashes. But the progress of tliese hostilities was stopped 
by an accident which soon after put an end to William’s Kfe. 
His horse starting aside of a sudden, he bruised his belly on 
Iho pommel of the saddle ; and bemg in a bad habit of body, 
as well as somowlmt advanced in years, he began to appre- 
hend the consequoncos, and ordered himself to be carried in 
a htter to tlio monastery of Bt. Gervas. Finding Ins illness 
incroasc, suid being sousiblo of the approach of death, ho 
discovered at last the vanity of all human grandeur, and was 
struck with remorse for those horrible cruelties and acts of 
violence, which, in the attaimnout and defence of it, he had 
coimnitted dining the course of his reign over England. 
Ho endoavom’ed to make atonement by presents to churches 
and monasteries ; and he issued orders, that Earl Morou’, 
Biward, Boamo, and other English prisoners, should lie sot 
at liberty. He was oven prevailed on, though not withoxit 
reluctence, to consent, with his dying breatli, to release Hs 
lirother Odo, against whom he was extremely incensed. Ho 
loft Noimandy smd Maine to his eldest son Robert: he 
wrote to Lanfranc, desiring him to crown William King of 
England : ho bociuoatlied to Henry nothing but the posses* 
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sioBs of Ms mother Matilda ; but foretold that he would one 
day surpass both Ms brothers in power and opulence. He 
sthsept expired in the sixty-third year of his age, in tho 
^ *a- tweniy-first year of his reign over England, and in 
lactei of tiie fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. 

Few princes have been more fortunate than tliis 
queim great monarch, or were better entitled to grandeur and 
pro^erity,. from the abilities and the vigour of mmd wMch he 
di^layed in all Ms conduct. His spirit was bold and enter- 
prismg, yet guided by prudence ; his ambition, wMch was 
exorbitant, and lay little under the restramts of justice, stiU 
less imder those of humanity, ever submitted to the dictates 
of sound pohcy Bom in an age when the minds of men 
were intractable and unacquainted with submission, he was 
yet able to direct them to his purposes ; and partly from the 
ascendant of his vehement character, partly fi'om ait and 
dissimulation, to estabhsh an unlimited authority. Though 
not insensible to generosity, he was hardened against com- 
passion; and he seemed equally ostentatious and equally 
ambitious of diow and parade in his clemency and in his 
severity. The maxims of Ms administration were austere ; 
but might have been useful, had they been solely employed 
to preserve order m an estabHdied government :* they were 
ill calculated for softening the rigours wMch, under the most 
gentle management, are inseparable from conquest. His 
attempt against England was the last great entcqniso of tho 
kind which, during the course of seven hundred yotu’s, has 
fully succeeded in Europe ; and the force of his gemus broke 
through those limits, which first the feudal institutions, tlicn 
the refined pohcy of princes, have fixed to tho several states 
of Christendom. Though he rendered Mmself infiniioly 
odious to his English subjects, he transmitted his power to 
Ms posterity, and the throne is still filled by Ms descondiuits ; 
a proof, that the foundations wMch ho laid wore firm and 
sohd, and that, amidst all Ms violence, while ho seemed only 
to gratify the present passion, he had still an eye towards 
fatority. 

Some writers have been desirous of refosmg to tMs prince 
the title of Conqueror, in the sense wMch that term com- 
monly bears ; and, on pretence that the word is sometimes 
in old books applied to such as make an acquisition of tcixi- 
tory by any means, they are willing to reject WilHam’s titlo,, 

* K. Wesi p. SS30. Anglia Sacia. toI. i. p. 268. 
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l)y liglit of war, to tlie crown of England. It is needless 
to enter into a controversy, whicli, by the terms of it, must 
necessarily degenerate into a dispute of words. It suffices 
to say, that the Duke of Normandy’s first invasion of the 
island was hostile ; that his subsequent administration was 
entirely supported by arms ; that in the very frame of his 
laws, lie made a distmction between the Normans and 
English, to the advantage of the former;^ that he acted in 
every thing as absolute master over the natives, whose in- 
terest and affections he totally disregarded ; and that if there 
was an interval when he assumed the appearance of a legal 
sovereign, the period was very short, and was nothing but a 
temporary sacrifice, which he, as has been the case wifri mort 
conquerors, was obliged to make of his inclination to his 
jiresent poHcy. Scarce any of those revolutions, which, 
both in history and in common language, have always been 
denominated conquests, appear equally violent, or were 
attended with so sudden an alteration botli of power and 
property. The Eoman state, which sjiread its dominion over 
Europe, left the rights of individuals in a great measure 
untouched ; and those civihzed conquerors, while they made 
their own country the seat of empire, found that tliey could 
draw most advantage from tlie subjected provinces, by 
securing to tlie naiives the fr'eo enjoyment of tiieir own layrs 
and of tlieiv private possessions. The barbaiians who sub- 
dued tlie Roman empire, tliough they settled in the conquered 
countries, yet, being accustomed to a lude uncultivated life, 
foimd a part only of the land sufficient to supply all their 
wants ; and they were not tempted to seize extensive pos- 
sessions, which they knew neither how to cultivate nor 
enjoy. But the Normans and other foreigners, who followed 
the standard of William, while they made the vanquished 
kingdom the seat of government, were yet so far advanced 
in arts as to be acquainted with the advantages of a large 
property ; and liaving totally subdued tlie natives, they 
pushed the rights of conquest (very extensive in the eyes of 
avarice and ambition, however narrow in those of reason) 
to the utmost extremity against them. Except the former 
conquest of England by the Saxons themselves, who were 
induced, by peculiar circumstances, to proceed even to the 
extermination of the natives, it would bp difficult to find in 
all history a revolution more destructive, or attended with 

7 Hbrodon, p. 600. 
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a more complete subjection of the ancient inhabitants. 
Contumely seems even to have been wantonly added to op- 
pression and the natives were universally reduced to such 
a state of meanness and poverty, tliat the Englisli name 
became a term of reproach ; and several generations elapsed 
before one family of Saxon pedigree was raised to any 
considerable honoins, or could so much as attain the rank of 
baron of the realm.® Tliese facts are so apparent from the 
whole tenour of the English histoiy, that none would have 
been tempted to deny or elude them, were tliey not heated 
by the conkoversies of faction ; while one paity was d)mrily 
afraid of those absurd consequences, winch tliey saw the 
other party inclined to draw fi“om this event. But it is 
evident that the present lights and privileges of tlie people, 
who are a mixture of English and Nomians, can never bo 
affected by a transaction which passed seven hundred years 
ago ; and as all ancient authors,” who lived nearest the time, 
and best knew the state of the comitry, unanimously speak 
of the Norman dominion as a concj^uest by war and aims, no 
reasonable man, fr'om tlie fear of imaginary consequences, 
will ever be tempted to reject their concmTing and un- 
doubted testimony. 

King William had issue, besides his three sons who sur- 
vived him, five daughters, to wit, (1.) Cicely, a nun m tlie 
monastery of Fescamp, afterwards abbess m the Holy Tiinity 
at Caen, where she died in 1127. (2.) Constaiitia, maiTio'd 
to Alan Fergent, Earl of Britany. She died wjihout issue. 
(3.) Alice, contracted to Harold. (4.) Adola, mairied to 
Stephen, Earl of Blois, by whom she had foin sons, William, 
Theobald, Henry, and Stephen; of whom the elder was 
neglected on account of the imbecility of his imdorsfaiiding. 
(5.) Agatha, who died a virgin, but was betrothed to the 
King of Galhcia. She died on her journey thitlier, before 
she joined her bridegroom. 

^ H Htmt p 370 Brompton, p 980 

• So late the leigu of King Stephen, tho Eaxl of Albonwle, bofoio tho hftttlo of the 
Standard, addressed tho ofticeis of hi aimy in thcbe terms, Anglias dariBsimfi et 

geme Nomamu &c. Brompton, p, 1026* See feather, Ahbas Bieval, p. 339, &o. 
All the baions and mihloay men of England btiU called themaelves Normana. 

^ See note [L], at the end of tho volnmo. 
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CHAPTBE V. 

WILLIAM EUPXJS. 

AcOEflfllON OP WlLLIAJVl EUPUS — OON6riE\.Cr AGAINbT THE KiNft — INVASION OP NoKMANHY 
— The Ours voes — AoguibinoN op Nokm'andy — Quaebbl ith Ani&elm, the Pjbimatb, 
—Death Am) Ohaiiacter op W illiam Rupcs 

William, sui’namod Rufus, or iihe Red, from ifre colour of hia 
luiar, had no sooner procured his father’s recommenda- los? 
tory letter to Lanfranc, the primate, than he hastened 
to take measures for securing to himself the govern- aufts 
ment of England. ^ Sensible that a deed so unformal, and so 
little prepared, which violated Bohert’s right of pi’imogeni- 
ture, might meet with great opposition, he trusted entirely 
for success to his own celerity ; and having left St. G-ervas, 
while Wilham was hroatlung his last, he aiiived in England 
1)0 fore intelligence of lus fatlier’s deatli had reached tliat 
kingdom.* Pietendmg ordem from the Idng, he seciued 
the fortresses of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, whose 
situation rendered them of the greatest importance ; and he 
got possession of the royal treasui’e at Winchester, amount" 
mg to the sum of sixty thousand pounds, by which he hoped 
to encourage and increase his partisans.'* The primate, 
whose rank and reputation in the kingdom gave him gi'eat 
authority, had boon intrusted witli the care of his education, 
imd had confen’cd on him the honoui' of kniglithood and 
boing^ connected with him by these ties, and probably doom- 
ing his pretensions just, declared that he would pay a willing 
obedience to the last will of tlio Conqueror, lus friend and 
benefactor. Having assembled some bishops, and some of 
the principal nobility, ho instantly proceeded to the ceremony 
of crowning the new king f and by this desjiatch endeavoured 
to prevent all Action and i-esistance. At the same time 
Bobort, who had been already acknowledged successor to 
Nonnandy, took peaceable possession of that duchy. 

But though tl us partition appeared to liavo been made with- 

• W, Mftlmos. p 120. M Poais, p. 10 ^ Ohion* Sax p. 102* Biompton, p 98^. 

^ W. Kolmcs. p. 120. M. rane, p. 10. Thom Rudbomo, p. 263. * Hovedon, p. 4 Cl 
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out any violence or opposition, there remained in England 
conspiiacy litany causes of discontent, which seemed to menace 
against the that kingdom With a sudden revolutiou. Thohaions, 
who generally possessed large estates both in England 
and in Normandy, were uneasy at the separation of those ter- 
ritories ; and foresaw, that as it would be impossible for them 
to preserve long their allegiance to two masters, they must 
necessarily resign either their ancient pati'imony or them 
new acquisitions.® Robert’s title to the duchy they esteemed 
incontestable ; his claim to the kingdom plausible ; and tliey 
all desired that this prince, who mone had any pretensions 
to unite these states, diould be put in possession of both. 
A comparison also of the personal quahties of the two 
brothers led them to give the preference to the elder. The 
duke was brave, open, sincere, generous . even his predo- 
minant faults, his exti’eme indolence and facility, were not 
disagreeable to those haughty barons, who affected indepen- 
dence, and submitted with reluctance to a vigorous admmis- 
tration in their sovereign. The king, though equally brave, 
was violent, haughty, tyrannical, and seemed disposed to 
govern more by the fear than by the love of his subjects. 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and Robert, Earl of Montaigne, 
maternal brothers of the Conqueror, envying the great 
credit of Lanfranc, which was increased by his late services, 
enforced all these motives with their partisans, and engaged 
them in a formal conspiracy to dethrone the king. They 
communicated their design to Eustace, Count of Boulogne ; 
Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel ; Robert de Belesmo, 
his eldest son; William, Bishop of Durham; Robert do 
Moubray ; Roger Bigod ; Hugh de Q-rentmesnil ; and they 
easily procured the assent of these potent noblemen. The 
conspirators, retiring to their castles, hastened to put tlioui- 
selves in a military posture; and expecting to bo soon 
supported by a powerful army from Normandy, they had 
already begun hostihties in many places. 

The king, sensible of his perilous situation, endeavoured 
to engage the affections of the native English. As that 
people were now so thoroughly subdued that they no longer 
aspired to^ the recovery of their ancient liberties, and were 
content with the project of some mitigation in the tyranny 
of the Norman prmces, they zealously embraced William’s 
cause, upon receiving general promises of good treatment, 

• Order. VitaLp 66C. 
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and of enjoying fhe licence of linnting in tlie royal forests. 
The king was soon in a situation to take the field ; and as 
he knew the danger of delay, he suddenly marched into 
Kent; where his uncles had already seized the fortresses 
of Pevensey and Rochester. These places he successively 
reduced by famine ; and though he was prevailed on by 
the Earl of Chester, William de Warenne, and Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, who had embraced his cause, to spare the lives of 
the rebels, ho confiscated all their estates, and banished them 
the kingdom.'' This success ^ve authority to his negotia- 
tions ■with Roger, Earl of Shiewsbury, whom he detached 
from tlie confederates ; and as his poweiful fleet, jomed to 
the indolent conduct of Robert, prevented the amval of the 
Norman succours, ah the other rebels found no resource but 
in flight or submission. Some of them received a pardon ; 
but mo gi'cater part were attainted ; and the kmg^ bestowed 
their estates on mo Norman barons, who had remained faith- 
ful to him. 

William, freed from the danger of these insurrections, took 
littlo care of fuffiUmg his promises to the English, who 
still found thomsolves exposed to the same opjpressions 
wliich they hud undergone dm-ing tlie reign of the Conqueror, 
and which were rather augmented by the violent impetuous 
temper of the present monarch. The death of Lanfranc, who 
retained great influence over him, gave soon alter a full 
career to liis tyranny ; and all orders of men foimd reason 
to complain of an arbitrary and illegal administration. Even 
■^0 pnvileges of the church, held sacred in those days, were 
a feeble rampart against Ids usurpations. He seized tlie 
tempoi'alities of all the vacant bishoprics and abbeys ; he 
delayed the appointment of successors to those dignities, that 
he might the longer enjoy the profits of their revenue ; 
he bestowed some of the cluu’ch lands in propeity on Ids 
captains and favourites ; and he openly set to sale such sees 
and abbeys as ho thought proper to dispose of. Though the 
mumui's of the ecclesiastics, which were quickly propagated 
to the nation, rose high against this grievance, the terror of 
William’s au'thority, confirmed by tlie suppression of the late 
insurrections, retained every one in subjection, and preserved 
general tranquillity in England. 

The king even thought himself enabled to disturb his 
brother in tlie possession of Normandy, The loose and negli- 

* Oluott. Sax. p. 196. Order. Vital, p. 668. 
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gent administration of that prince had emboldened the Nor- 

1090 man barons to affect a great mdependency ; and their 

Invasion of mutual qiiarrels and devastations had rendered the 
“““ y -whole territory a scene of violence and outrage. Two 
of them, Walter and Odo, were bribed by William to deliver 
the forriesses of St. Valon and Albemarle into his hands : 
others soon after mutated the example of revolt ; while Philip, 
K i ng of France, who ought to have protected liis vassal in 
the possession of his fief, was, after makmg some efforts 
in his favour, engaged by large presents to remain neuter. 
The duke had also leason to apprehend danger from the 
intrigues of his brother Hemy. This young prmco, who 
had inherited nothing of his mther’s great possessions, but 
some of his money, had ^•nished Roberi, while ho was 
mating his preparations against England, with the simi of 
three thousand marks ; and m return for so slender a supply, 
had been put in iiossession of the Cotentm, wliich compre- 
hended near a tmi’d of the duchy of Normandy. Robert 
afterwards, upon some suspicion, threw hun into prison; 
but findmg mmself exposed to invasion from the I&ig of 
England, and dreading tlie conjunction of the two brokers 
against him, he now gave Henry his hberty, and even mtule 
use of his assistance m suppressing the insurrections of his 
rebellious subjects. Conan, a iich burgess of Rofion, had 
entered into a conspiracy to deliver that city to William ; but 
Hemy, on the detection of his guilty carried the traitor up to 
a high tower, and -with his own hands flung liim from the 
battlements. 

Tlie king appeared in Normandy at the head of an army ; 
and affairs seemed to have come to extremity between tlio 
brothel’s ; when the nobihty on both sides, strongly connected 
by mterest and alliances, mtorposed and mediated an accom- 
modation. The chief advantage of this h'eaiy accruotl to 
William, who obtained possession of the teri’itory of Eu, the 
to-wns of Aumale, Fescamp, and other places ; but in return, 
he promis^ that he would assist his brother in subduing 
Maine, wHch had rebelled ; and that tlie Norman {^barons, 
attainted in Robert’s cause, should ho restored to their 
<^tes in England. The two brothers also stipulated, 
that on^ tlie demise of either without issue, the survivor 
should inherit all his dominions; and twelve of tlio most 
po’werful barons on each side swore, that tliey would employ 
their power to ensure the effectual execution of tlio whole 
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treaty :® a strong proof of the great independence and autho- 
rity of the nobles in those ages ! 

rrince Henry, disgusted mat so little care had been taken 
of his interests m tins accomnaLodation, retired to St. Michael’s 
Mount, a strong fortress on the coast of Normandy, and 
infested the neighbourhood with his incursions. Robert 
and Wilham, with their joint forces, besieged him in this 
place, and had nearly reduced him by the scarcity of water ; 
when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted him permis- 
sion to supply himself, and also sent him some pipes of wine 
for his own table Being reproved by WilHam for this ill- 
timed generosity, he replied. What, shall I suffer my hroth&r 
to die of thirst ^ Where shall toe ffrid another wheu he is gone ? 
The king also, during this siege, performed an act of gene- 
rosity which was less suitable to his character. Riding out 
one day alone, to take a survey of the fortress, he was at- 
tacked by two soldiers and dismounted. One of them drew 
his sword in order to despatch him ; when the Iring exckiimed, 
Hold, knave ! I am the King of England. The soldier sus- 
pended his blow; and raising the king fi'om the ground, 
with expressions of respect, received a handsome reward, 
and was taken into his service. Prince Henry was soon 
after obhgod to capitulate; and being despoileii of all his 
patrimony, wandered about for some time with very few 
attendants, and often in great poverty. 

Tlie contiuued intestiae discord among the barons was 
alone in that age destructive ; the public wars were 
commonly short and feeble, produced httle blood- 
shed, and were attended witli no memorable event. To this 
Norman war, which was so soon concluded, there succeeded 
hostilities with Scotland, which were not of longer duration. 
Robert here commanded his brother’s aimy, and obliged 
Malcolm to accept of peace, and do homage to the crown of 
England. This peace was not more durable. Malcolm, 
two years after, levying an army, invaded England ; 
and after ravagingNorthumberland, he laid siege to Ahiwick, 
where a party of Earl Moubray’s troops falling upon 1dm by 
sm’priso, a sharp action ensued, in which Malcolm was slain. 
Tins incident interrupted for some years the regular succes- 
sion to the Scottirii crown. Though Malcolm loft legitimate 
sons, his brotlier, Donald, on account of the youtli of these 

» Oliron, Sm: p. 197. W Molmes. p 121. Hovedon, p. 4(52. M. p. 11. 
Anufti. WaT<al. p 137. W. Iloming. p. 4(58. Sun. Dauolu. p. 210. Biomptoo, p. 980. 
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princes, was advanced to the throne ; but kept not long 
possession of it. Duncan, natural son of Malcolm, formed a 
conspiracy against him ; and bemg assisted by William with 
a small force, made himself master of the kingdom. Now 
broils ensued with Normandy. The frank, open, remiss 
temper of Robert was ill fitted to withstand the interested, 
rapacious character of William, who, supported by greater 
power, was still encroaching on his brother’s possessions, and 
instigating his turbulent barons to rebellion agamst him . Tho 
kin^, havmg gone over to Normandy to support his 
partisans, ordered an army of twenty thousand men to 
be levied in England, and to be conducted to the sea-coast, as 
if they were instantly to be embarked. Here Ralph Flambard, 
the king’s minister, and the chief instrument of his extor- 
tions, exacted ten shillings a-piece from them, in lieu of their 
service, and then dismissed mem into their several counties. 
This money was so slalfully employed by William, that it 
rendered him better seivico than he could have expected 
from the army. He engaged the French king by new pre- 
sents to depart fr-om the protection of Robert ; and he daily 
bribed the Noimau barons to desert his service ; but was 

S revented from pushing his advantages by an incursion of 
le WeMi, which obliged him to return to England. He 
found no difi&culty in repelling the enemy ; but was not able 
to make any considerable impression on a country guarded by 
jggg its moimtainous situation. A conspiracy of his own 
barons, which was detected at this time, appeared a 
more serious concern, and engrossed all liis attention. Robert 
Moubray, Earl of Northmnberland, was at tlio head of this 
combination; and he oiigaged in it tlie Coimt d’Eii, Richard 
de Tunbridge, Roger de Lacy, and many otliers. Tho ]>ur- 
pose of the conspirators was to dethrone tiio king, and to 
advance in his stead Stephen, Count of Amnalo, nopliow 
to the Conqueror. William’s despatch prevonlod the design 
from taking effect, and disconcerted tho conspirators. Mou- 
bray made some resistance, but being taken piisoncr, was 
attainted, and thrown into confinement, where lie died alxiut 
jggg tlurty yoaTs after. Tlie Count d’Eu denied his con- 
currence m the plot ; and to jiisiaiy hinisoUi fought 
in tho presence of tho court at Windsor, a duel with Goofl Vey 
Bainard, who accused him. But being worsted in tlie 
combat, he was condemned to bo casti’ated, and to have his 
eyes put out. William do Alderi, auotlier conspirator, was 
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supposed to be treated -with more rigour, when be was sen- 
tenced to be banged. 

But the noise of these petty wars and commotions was 
■quite sunk in tbe tumult of tbe crusades, wbicb now The om- 
engrossed tbe attention of Europe, and bave ever 
since engaged tbe curiosity of mankind, as "tbe most signal 
and most durable monument of human folly that has yet 
appeared in any age or nation. After Mahomet bad, by 
means of bis pretended revelations, united tbe dispersed 
Arabians under one head, they issued forth from their 
deserts in great multitudes ; and being animated with zeal 
for their now religion, and supported by tbe vigour of tbeii* 
now government, they made deep impression on the eastern 
ompu’e, which was far in the decline, with regard both to 
military disciplme and to civil policy. Jerusalem, by its 
situation, became one of their most early conquests ; and the 
Christians had the mortification to seo the holy sepulchre, 
and the other places consecrated by the presence of their 
religious founder, fallen mto the possession of infidels. But 
the Arabians or Saracens wore so employed in military 
entorpiises, by which they ^read their empire, in a few 
yoai’s, from tho banks of the Ganges to the Straits of Gib- 
rabar, that they had no leisure for theological controversy ; 
and thougli tho Alcoran, tho oinginal monument of theii* 
faith, seems to contain some violent precepts, they were 
much loss infected with the jqiirit of bigotry and persecution 
than tlie indolent and speculative Greeks, who were con- 
tinually refining on tbe several articles of their religious 
system. They gave little disturbance to those zealous pil- 
gnms who daily flocked to Jenisalem; and they allowed 
every man, after paying a moderate fribute, to visit tho holy 
sepulchre, to perform his religious duties, and to return in 
peace. But the Turcomans or Turks, a tnbo of Tartai’s, who 
liad embraced Mahometanism, having wrested Syria from 
the Saracens, and having, in the year 10G5, made thoinsolvos 
musters of Jerusalem, rendered tho pilgrimage much more 
difficult and dangerous to tho Christians. Tho biubarity of 
their manners, and the confiisions attending their unsettled 
govonimont, exposed tlio pilgrims to many insults, robberies, 
and extortions ; and those zealots, returning from tlieir 
meritorious fatigues and sufferings, fiUod all Christendom 
with indignation against the infidels, who profaned the holy 
city by their presence, and derided tho sacred mysteries in 
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tlie very place of their completion. Gregory VII., among 
the other vast ideas which he entertained, had formed tlie 
design of nniting all the western Christians against the 
Mahometans ; hut the egregious and violent invasions of 
that pontiff on the civil power of princes had created him so 
many enemies, and had lendered his schemes so suspicious, 
that he was not able to make great progiess in tins under- 
taking. The work was reserved for a moaner instiiiment, 
whose low condition in life exposed him to no jealousy, and 
whose folly was well calculated to coincide witli tlie prevail- 
ing principles of the times. 

Peter^ commonly called the Heimit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Being 
deeply afiected with the dangeis to wliich that act of piety 
now exposed the pilgrims, as well as with the instances of 
oppression under winch tlie eastern Clmstians labomed, ho 
entertamed the bold, and in all appearance impracticable, 
proj’ect of leading into Asia, from the faitlicst exti'omiiies 
of the West, armies sufficient to subdue tlioso potent mid 
warlike nations which now held the holy city in subj'oction.'* 
He proposed his views to Maitin II., who fiUed the papal 
chair, and who, though sensible of the advantages which tli© 
head of the Christian rehgion must reap from a religious 
war, and though he esteemed the blind zeal of Peter a. 
proper means for effecting the purpose,* resolved not to 
interpose his authority, till he saw a greater probability of 
success. He summoned a council at Placentia, which con- 
sisted of four thousand ecclesiastics, and tlihty thousand 
seculars; and which was so numerous that no hall could 
contain the multitude, and it was necessaiy to hold the 
assembly in a plain. The harangues of the pope, and of 
Peter himself, representing the dismal situation of their 
brethren in the East, and the indignity sulibred by the 
Christian name, in allowing the holy city to remain in the 
hands of infidels, hero found the minds of men so well pre- 
pared, that the whole multitude, suddenly and violently, 
declared for the war, and solemnly devoted themselves to 
perform this service, so meritorious, as they believed it, to 
God and rehgion. 

But though Italy seemed thus to have zealously embraced 
the enteiprise, Martin knew that, in order to ensure success, 
it was necessary to enlist the greater and more warlike 
» Oul Tyuus, Iib. 1. cap. 11. M. Paris, p. 17. ‘ QnL lib. 1. cap. 13. 
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nations in the same engagement ; and having previously 
exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities and sovereigns of 
Christendom, he summoned another council at Clermont in 
Auvergne.’' The fame of this great and pious design being 
now universally diffused, procured the attendance of the 
greatest prelates, nobles, and princes ; and when the pope 
and the Hermit renewed their pathetic exhortations, the 
whole assembly, as if impelled by an immediate inspiration, 
not moved by their preceding impressions, exclaimed with 
one voice, It is tlie will of God ! It is the vnll of God ! 
Words deemed so memorable, and so much the result of 
a divine influence, that they were employed as the signal 
of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits of those 
adventurers.’ Men of all ranks flew to arras with the 
utmost aidoxu ; and an exterior symbol too, a circumstance 
of chief moment, was here chosen by the devoted com- 
batants. The sign of the cross, which had been hitherto 
so much revered among Christians, and which, the more 
it was an object of reproach among the pagan world, was 
the more passionately cmerished by them, became the badge 
of union, and was affixed to the right shoulder, by all who 
enlisted themselves in this sacred warfare.” 

Eiuope was at this time sunk into profoimd ignorance and 
superstition: the ecclesiastics had acquired the greatest 
ascendant over the human mind: the people, who, being 
little restrained by honour, and less by law, abandoned 
themselves to the worst crimes and disorders, knew of no 
other expiation than the observances imposed on them by 
their spiritual pastors ; and it was easy to represent the holy 
war as an ecj^uivalent for all penances,” and an atonement for 
every violation of j'ustico and humanity. But, amidst the 
abject superstition which now prevailed the military spirit 
also had universally diffused itself; and though not supported 
by art or discipline, was become the general passion of the 
nations govonied by the feudal law. All the gi'eat lords 
possessed the right of peace and war : they were engaged in 
perpetual hostilities with each other : the open country was 
become a scone of outrage and disorder: the cities, still 
mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls, nor protected 
by privileges, and were exposed to every insult : individuals 

^ OoiudL inau x Ooncil Olanm. Matih. PaaiB, p. 16 M. Wosi;. p. 283. 
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were obliged to depend for safety on tbeir own force, or tlioir 
private alliances * and valour was the only excellence which 
was held in esteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence 
above another. When all the particular superstitions, theie- 
fbre, were here united in one great object, the ardour for 
military enterprises took the same direction ; and Europe, 
impelled by its two ruhng passions, was loosened, as it wore, 
from its foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself in one 
united body upon the East. 

All orders of men, deeming the crusades the only road to 
Heaven, enlisted tliemselves under these sacred banners, and 
were impatient to open the way with their sword to the holy 
city. Nobles, artisans, peasants, even priests, “ enrolled their 
names ; and to declme this meritorious service, was branded 
with the reproach of impiety, or what perhaps was esteemed 
still more disgraceful, of cowardice, and iiusiUanimity.P The 
iufirm and aged contributed to the expedition by presents 
and money ; and many of them, not satisfied with the merit 
of this atonement, attended it in person, and were deter- 
mined, if possible, to breathe their last in sight of that city 
where their Saviour had died for them. Women them- 
selves, concealing their sex under the disguise of armour, 
attended the ciunp ; and commonly forgot still more the duty 
of their sex, by prostituting themselves, without reserve, to 
the army.'^ The gi-eatest cnminals were forwai-d in a service 
which mey regarded as a propitiation for all crimes ; and 
the most enoimous disorders were^ during the course of 
those expeditions, committed by men inured to wickedness, 
encouraged by example, and impelled by necessity. The 
multitude of the adventurers soon became so great, that 
their more sagacious leaders, Hugh, Count of Yermandois, 
brother to the French king, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Prince of Brabant, and Stephen, Count 
of Blois,’^ became apprehensive lest the greatness itself of the 
armament should cusappoint its purpose ; and they permitted 
an undisciplined multitude, computed at three hundred thou- 
sand men, to go before them, tmder the command of Peter 
,the Hermit, and Walter the Moneyless.* These men took 
the road towards Constantinople through Hungary and 
Bulgaria ; and trusting that Heaven by supernatural assist- 
ance, would supply aU their necessities, they made no pro- 

» Order. Yitel. p 720. » W MWm. p 188. « Vettot, Hwt do OhoT. do 
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vision for subsistence on their march. They soon found 
themselves obliged to obtain by plunder what they had 
vainly expected from miracles; and the enraged inhabit- 
ants of the countries through which they passed, gathering 
together in arms, attacked the disorderly multitude, and 
put them to slaughter without resistance. The more dis- 
ciplined armies followed after; and passing the straits at 
Constantinople, they were mustered in the plains of Asia, 
and amounted in the whole to the number of seven hundred 
thousand combatants.* 

Amidst this universal frenzy, which spread itself by con- 
tagion throughout Europe, especially in France and Germany, 
men were not entirely forgetful of theii* present interests ; 
and both those who went on this expedition, and those who 
stayed behind, entertained schemes of gratifymg, by its 
means, their avarice or their ambition. The nobles who 
enlisted themselves were moved, from the romantic ^irit 
of the age, to hope for opulent estabhshments in the East, 
the chief seat of arts and commerce durmg those ages ; and 
in pursuit of these chimerical projects, they sold at the lowest 

J )rice their ancient castles and inhentances, which had now 
osl all value in their eyes. The greater princes, who re- 
mained at home, besides establishing peace m their dominions 
by giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial 
disposition of their subjects, took the opportunity of annexing 
to their ci'own many considerable fiefs, either by purchase, 
or by the extinction of heirs. The pope frequently turned 
the zeal of the crusaders from the infidels against Ins own 
enemies, whom he represented as equally criminal with the 
enemies of Christ. The convents and other religious societies 
’bought the possessions of the adventurers, and as the contri- 
butions of the faithful were commonly intrusted to their 
management, they often diverted to this purpose what was 
intended to be employed against the infidels." But no one 
was a more immediate gainer by ■this epidemic fury than tlie 
King of England, who kept aloof frorq all connexions with 
those fenatical and romantic warriors. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and 
mistaken generosity of his spirit, had early enlisted Acq^nuition 
bimsoli* in the crusade ; but being always unprovided of 
■with money, he found that it would be impracticable 
for him to appear in a manner suitable to his rank and 

* Hlatih. Pans. p. 20, 21. ■ X^vdre Fttolo Uiat doUe tact ocoloaiast. p. 128. 
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station, at tlie head of his munerotis vassals and subjects, 
who, transported with the general rage, were detemined to 
follow him into Asia. He resolved, therefore, to mortgage, 
or rather to sell his dominions, which he had not talents to 
govern ; and he offered them to his brother Wdliam for the 
very unequal sum of ten thousand marks.'^ The bar^in 
was soon concluded : the king raised the money by vident 
extortions on his subjects of all ranks, even on the convents, 
who were obhged to melt their plate in order to furnish the 
quota demanded of them he was put in possession of Nor"^ 
mandy and Maine, and Robert, providing himself with a 
magnificent tram, set out for the Holy Land, in pursuit of 
glory, and in full confidence of securing his eternal sal- 
vation. 

The smallness of this sum, with the difficulties which 
William found m raising it, suffices alone to refute tlie 
account which is heedlessly adopted by historians, of the 
enormous revenue of the Conqueror. Is it credible that 
Robert would consign to the rmiacious hands of his brother 
such considerable dominions, mr a sum, winch, according 
to that account, made not a week’s income of his father’s 
Englidi revenue alone? Or that the Kmg of England 
comd not on demand, ■without oppressing his subjects, have 
been able to pay him the money? The Conqueror, it is 
agreed, was frugal as well as rapacious; yet his treasure, 
at his death, exceeded not sixty thousand pounds, which 
hardly amounted to his income for two months: another 
certain refutation of that exaggerated account. 

The fury of the crusades, during this ago, loss infected 
England than the neighbouring kingdoms ; probably because 
the Norman conquerors, finding Sieir settlement in tliat 
kingdom still somewhat precarious, durst not abandon their 
homes in quest of distant adventures. The selfish interested 
spirit also of the kmg, which kept him from kindling in the 
gener^ flame, checked its progress among his subjects : and 
as he is accused of open profaneness,^ and was endued with 
a sharp wit,* it is hkel;;^ that he made the romantic chivalry 
of the CTusaders the object of his perpetual raillery. As an 
instoce of his irreligion, we are told, that he once accepted 
of sixty marks from a Jew, whose son had been converted to 

^ W. Malm, p 123 CJhtoii. T. Wykes. p. 24. Annal. Waverl. p. 189. W. Henuug. 
p. 467. Flor Wig p 648. Sim. Dtmelm p. 222. Knyghton, p. 2864. 
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Olmstianity, and who engaged Mm by that present to assist 
Mm in bringing back the youth to Judaism. William em- 
ployed both menaces and persuasion for that purpose ; but 
finding the convert obstinate in his new faith, he sent for the 
father and told him, that as he had not succeeded, it was not 
just that he should keep the present ; but as he had done his 
utmost, it was but equitable that he should be paid for his 
pains ; and he would therefore retain only tMrty marks of 
the money.® At another time, it is said, he sent for some 
learned Christian theologians and some rabbies, and bade 
them fairly dispute the question of their religion in Ms 
presence : he was perfectly indifferent between them ; had 
luB ears open to reason and conviction ; and would embrace 
that doctrine wMch upon comparison should be found sup- 
ported by the most solid arguments.’’ If tMs story be true, 
it is probable that he meant only to amuse himself by turning 
both into ridicule : but we must be cautious of admitting 
every thing related by the monkish Mstorians to the dis- 
advantage of tMs prmce : he had the misfortune to be 
engaged in quarrels with the ecclesiastics, particularly with 
Anselm, commonly called St. Ansehn, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; and it is no wonder Ms memory should be blackened 
by the Mstorians of that order. 

After the death of Lanfrano, the king, for several years, 
retained in Ms own hands the revenues of Canter- Quaitd 
bury, as he did those of many other vacant bishop- JSm, the 
lies ; but falling into a dangerous sickness, he was piin»te. 
seized with remorse, and the clergy represented to him, that 
ho was in danger of eternal perdition, if before Ms death he 
did not make atonement for those multiplied impieties and 
sacrileges of wMoh he had been guilty.' He resolved there- 
fore to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury ; and for 
that pui’poso he sent for Anselm, a Piedmontese by birth. 
Abbot of Bee in Normandy, who was much celebrated for 
Ms learning and piety. The abbot earnestly refused the 
dignily, fell on Ms knees, wept, and entreated the king to 
change Ms purpose and when he found the prince obstinate 
in forcing the pastoral staff upon Mm, ho kept Ms fist so 
fast clenched, that it required the utmost violence of the 
bystanders to open it and force him to receive that ensign 
■of qiiritual dignity.® William soon after recovered ; and his 

* lEkwlmer, p 47 W Malm p X28. « Eadmor, p 16. Obxon. Sax* p* 198» 
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passions regaining iiieir wonted vigoni’, he retui-ned to his 
fonner violence and rapine. He detained in prison several 
persons whom he had ordered to be freed during the time of 
hia penitence ; he still preyed upon the ecclesiastical bene- 
fices; the sale of spiritual digmties contmued as open as 
ever ; and he kept possession of a considerable paii of the 
revenues belonging to the see of Canterbury.* But he found 
in Anaftlm that perseveimg opposition which he had reason 
to expect from •me ostentatious humilj-ty which that prelate 
had cusplayed in refiismg his promotion. 

The opposition nlade by Anselm was the more dangerous 
on account of the character of piety which ho soon acquired 
in England, by his great zeal against all abuses, particularly 
those in di'ess and ornament. There was a mode, which, in 
that age, prevailed throughout Europe, both among men and 
women, to give an enormous length to their shoes, to draw 
the toe to a sharp pomt, and to affix to it tlie figm'e of a 
bird’s bill, or some such ornament, which was turned xq> 
■wards, and which was often sustained by gold or silver 
chains tied to the loiee ® The ecclesiastics took exception 
at this ornament, which thw said was an attempt to udio 
the scripture, where it is affirmed, that no man can add a 
cubit to his stature; and -they declaimed against it with 
great vehemence, nay, assembled some synods, who abso- 
lutely condemned it. But, such are the strange contradic- 
tions in human nature' though the clergy, at that time, 
could overturn tlirones, and had authonly sitffieient to send 
above a million of men on their errand to the deserts of Asia, 
they could never prevail against these long pointed shoes : 
on the contrary, -tiiat caprice, confrary to aU other modes, 
maintained its groxmd d'uring severd centxnies ; and if llie 
clergy had not at last desisted from their poi’secution of it» 
it might still,have been tlxe prevailing fashion in Eurojpo. 

But Anselm was more fortxmate in deciying tlie particular- 
mode which was the object of his aversion, and which pro- 
bably had not taken such fest hold of the affections of the 
people. He preached zealoudy against Ihe long hair and 
curled locks which were then fashionable among the cour- 
■fiers ; he refrised the ashes on Ash-Wednesday to those who 
were so accoutred ; and his authorily and eloquence had such 
infl,uence, that the young men universally abandoned that 
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ornament, and appeared in the cropped hair, which was 
recommended to them by the sermons of the primate. The 
noted historian of Anselm, who was also his companion and 
secretary, celebrates highly this effort of his zeal and piety 

When William’s profaneness therefore returned to him 
with his health, he was soon engaged in controTersios with 
this austere prelate. There was at that time a schism in the 
church between Urban and Clement, who both pretended to 
the papacy and Anselm, who, as Abbot of Bee, had already 
acknowledged the former, was determined, without the king’s 
consent, to introduce his authority into England.”" William, 
who, imitating his father’s example, had prohibited his sub- 
jects from recognizing any pope whom he had not previously 
received, was enraged at this attempt; and summoned a 
synod at Rockingham, with an intention of deposing An- 
selm : but the prelate’s suffragans declared, that without the 
papal authority, they knew of no expedient for inflicting 
that pimishment on their primate.” The king was at last 
engaged by other motives to give the preference to Urban’s 
title : Ansohn 'received the pall fiom that pontiff ; and 
matters seemed to bo accommodated between the king and 
the primate,” when the quarrel broke out afresh from a 
new cause. Wilham had imdertaken an expedition against 
Wales, and required the archbishop to famish his quota of 
soldiers for that service ; but Ansehn, who regarded the 
demand as an oppression on the church, and yet durst not 
refuse compliance, sent them so miserably accoutred, that the 
Idng was extremely displeased, and threatened liim with a 
prosecution.” Anselm, on the other hand, demanded posi- 
tively that all the revenues of his see should be restored to 
liim ; appealed to Romo against the king’s injustice ; ® and 
affairs came to such extremities, that the primate, finding it 
dangerous to remain in the kingdom, desired and obtained 
tlie king’s permission to retire beyond sea. All his tempo- 
ralities were seized ; ** but he was received with gi'oat respect 
by Urban, who considered him as a marlyr in tlie cause of 
religion, and even menaced tiie king on accoimt of his pro- 
ceotungs against the primate and the church, witli the sen- 
tence of excommunication. Anselm assisted at the council 
of Bari, where, besides fixing the controversy between the 
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Greek and Latin cktirches, concerning the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the right of election to church preferments was 
declared to belong to the clergy alone, and spiritual censures 
were denounced against all ecclesiastics, who did homage to 
laymen for their sees or benefices, and against all laymen 
who exacted it.^ The right of homage, by the feudal cus- 
toms, was, that the vassal should throw himself on his knees, 
should put his joined hands between those of his superior, 
and should in that posture swear fealty to hmi ' But the 
council declared it execrable, that pure hands, which could 
cieate God, and could offer him up as a sacrifice for the sal- 
vation of mankind, should he put, after this humiliating 
manner, between profiine hands, which, besides being inured 
to rapme and bloodshed, were employed day and night iii 
impure purposes, and obscene contacts.* Such were the 
reasonings prevalent in that age ; reasonings wliich, though 
they cannot be passed over in silence, without omitting tlio 
most curious, and perhaps not the least instructive part of 
history, can scarcely be delivered with Hie requisite decency 
and gravity. 

The cession of Normandy and Maine by Duke Eobort 
increased the kind’s territories ; but brought him no 
great increase ol power, because of the unsettled 
state of those countries, the mutinous disposition of the 
baronsj and the vicinity of the French king, who supported 
them in all their insurrections. Even Hebe, Lord of La 
Fleche, a small town in Anjou, was able to give him inquie- 
tude ; and this great monarch was obliged to make several 
expeditions abroad, without being able to prevail over so 
petty a baron, who had acquired the confidence and affec- 
tions of the inhabitants of Marne. He was, however, so 
fortunate as at last to take him prisoner in a ronooiuiter ; 
but havmg released him at the intercession of the French 
king and the Count of Anjou, he found the province of 
Marne stall exposed to his intrigues and incursions. Holie, 
being introduced by the citizens into the town of Mans, 

jggg besicged the garrison in Hie citadel : William, who 
was hunting in the now forest when ho received 
intelligence of this hostile attempt, was so provoked, that 
he immediately turned his horse, and galloped to the sea- 
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shore at Dartmouth; declaxiug, that he vould not stop a 
moment till he had taken vengeance for the offence. He 
found the weather so cloudy and tempestuous, that the 
mariners thought it dangerous to put to sea : but the king 
hurried on board, and ordered them to set sail instantly; 
telling them, that they never yet heard of a king that was 
drowned." By this vigour and celerity, he delivered the 
citadel of Mans from its present danger . and pursuing Helie 
into his own territories, he laid siege to Majol, a 
small castle in those parts ; but a woimd, which he 
received before this place, obliged him to raise the siege ; 
and he returned to England. 

The weakness of the gi-eatest monarchs, during this age, 
in their military expeditions against their nearest neigh- 
bours, appears the more surprising, when we consider the 
prodigious numbers which even petty princes, seconding the 
enthusiastic rage of the people, were able to assemble, and 
to conduct in dangerous enterprises to the remote provinces 
of Asia. William, Earl of Poitiere and Duke of Guienne, 
inflamed with the glory, and not discouraged by the mis- 
fortunes, which had attended the former adventurers in the 
crusades, had put himself at the head of an immense mul- 
titude, computed by some historians to amount to sixty 
thousand horse, and a much greater number of foot,'" and 
he purposed to lead them into the Holy Land against the 
infidels. He wanted money to forward the preparations 
requisite for this expedition, and he offered to mortgage all 
lus dominions to William, without entertaining any scruple 
on account of that rapacious and iniquitous hand to which 
he resolved to consign tliem.*’ The king accepted the offer, 
and had prepared a fleet and an army, in order to escort the 
money, and take possession of the rich provinces of Guienne 
and Poictou ; when an accident put an end to his 
life, and to all his ambitious projects. He was en- "" 
gaged in hunting, the sole amusement, and indeed the chief 
occupation of princes in those rude times, when society was 
little cultivated, and the arts afforded few objects worthy of 
attention. Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable 
for his address in areWy, attended him in this recreation, of 
.which the new forest was the scene ; and as William had 
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dismounted after a ehase, Tyrrel, impatient to sliow his dex- 
terity, let fly an arrow at a steg, which suddenly started 
before him. The arrow, glancing from a tree, struck the 
king in the breast, and instantly slew 1dm;’' while 

“ ’ Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, 
put ^urs to his horse, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked 
for France, and joined the crusade in an expedition to Jeru- 
salem ; a penance which he imposed on himself for this 
involuntary crime. The body of William was found in the 
forest by the country people, and was buried without any 
pomp or ceremony at Winchester. His courtiers were negli- 
gent in performing the last duties to a master who was so 
little beloved ; and every one was too much occupied in tlio 
interesting object of fixing lus successor, to attend the 
funeral of a dead sovereign. 

The memory of this monarch is transmitted to us with 
andciu- little advantage by the churchmen, whom ho had 
offended; and though we may suspect, in general, 
iiufcs that their account of his vices is somewhat exag- 
gerated, his conduct affords little reason for contradicting 
Qie character which they have assigned him, or for attri- 
buting to him any very estimable q^uahties. He seems to 
have been a violent and tyrannical prince; a perfidious, 
encroaching, and dai^rous neighbour ; an unkind and un- 
generous relation. He was equally prodigal and rapacious 
m the management of his treasury; and if he possessed 
abilities, he lay so much under the government of impetuous 
passions, that he made little use of them in his administrar 
tion; and he indulged, without reserve, that dorainoeriiig 
policy, which smted his temper, and which, if supported, as 
it was in him, witli couiage and vigour, proves often more 
successful in disorderly times, than me deepest foresight and 
most refined artifice. 

The monuments whidh remain of this prince in England,, 
are the Tower, Westminster-hall, and London-bridge, wliioh 
he built. The most laudable foreign enterprise which he 
undertook, was the sending of Edgar Atheling, three years 
before his death, into Scotland with a small army, to restore 
Prince Edgar, the true heir of that kingdom, son of Mal- 
colm, and of Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling ; and the 
enterprise proved successful. It was remarked in that ago, 
that Richard, an elder brotlier of William’s, perilled by an 
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accident in tie new forest ; Eiciard, liis nepiew, natural son 
of Duke Robert, lost Ms life in the same place, after tie same 
manner ; and all men, upon the king’s fate, exclaimed, that, 
as the Conqueror had been guilty of extreme violence, in 
expoUing all the inhabitants of that large district to make 
room for his game, the just vengeance of Heaven was signal- 
ized, in the same place, by the slaughter of his posterity, 
William was killed in the thirteenth year of Ms reign, and 
about the fortieth of his age. As he was never married, he 
left no legitimate issue. 

In the eleventh year of this reign, Magnus, Bang of Nor- 
way, made a descent on the Isle of Anglesea, but was 
repulsed by Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury. TMs is the last 
attempt made by the northern nations upon England. That 
restless people seem about this time to have learnt the prac- 
tice of tillage, which thenceforth kept them at home, and 
freed the other nations of Europe from the devastations 
spread over them by those piratical invaders. TMs proved 
one great cause of the subsequent settlement and improve- 
ment of the southern nations. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

HENEY I. 

1!bb ClBtist.i)ES — Accession oe Hbnbt — MAbbuge oe cm Enro — Invasion btDcee 
Bobebt — Aocommodition bitii Eobbbt — Aitaoe oe Noemanby — Oonqvem; oe 

KOBaUNDY — GoNTmCATION OE TBE QUABBEL 'WITH AnSELU, THE I'BIMATB — COU- 
EBOMISB WITH IHM — WABS ABROAD. — DeAXU OE PBINOB 'WiLI.USI — KlN« S SECOND 
Habbiase —Death and Chabaoteb oe Henby 

After tlie adventurers in the holy war were assembled on 
jjQo die banks of the Bosphoixis, opposite to Coustanti- 
Tha ciu- nople, they proceeded on tlroii" enterprise ; but im- 
mediately experienced those difficulties which their 
Meal had hitherto concealed from tliem, and for which, even 
if they had foreseen them, it would have been almost im- 
possible to provide a remedy. The Grreek emperor, Alexius 
Oomnenus, who had applied to die western Ohi’istians for 
succour against the Turks, entertained hopes, and those but 
feeble ones, of obtaiaing such a moderate supply, as, acting 
under Ms command, might enable him to repulse the enemy : 
but he was extremely astonished to see his dominions over- 
whehned, on a sudden, by such an inundation of licentious 
barbarians, who, though they pretended fnendship, despised 
his subjects as unwarlike, and detested them as heretical. 
By all the arts of policy, in which he excelled, ho endear 
voured to divert the torrent; but while he employed pro- 
fessions, caresses, civilities, and seemiug services towards the 
leaders of the cnisade, he secretly regarded those imperious 
sillies as more dangerous than the open enemies by wliom 
his emme had been formerly invaded. Having effected 
that difficult point of disembarking them safely in Asia, ho 
•entered into a private correspondence witli SoHman, Emperor 
of the Turks ; and practised every insidious art, which his 
ffeniiM, his power, or his situation enabled him to employ, 
for disappointing the enterprise, and discouraging llie Latins 
fi-om making thenceforward any such prodigious migrations. 
His dangerous policy was seconded by the disorders in- 
separable from so vast a multitude, who wore not united 
under one head, and were conducted by leaders of tlio most- 
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independent, intractaHe spirit, nnacquainted with military 
discipline, and determined enemies to civil authority and 
submission. The scarcity of provisions, the excess of fatigue, 
the influence of unknown climates, joined to the want of 
concert in their operations, and to me sword of a warlike 
enemy, destroyed me adventurers by thousands, and would 
have abated the ardour of men impelled to war by less 
powerful motives. Their zeal, however, their bravery, and 
their irresistible force, still carried them forward, and con- 
tinually advanced them to the great end of their enterprise. 
After an obstmate siege they took Nice, the seal oi the 
Turkish empire , they defeated Solhnan in two great battles ; 
they made themselves masters of Antioch; and entirely 
broke the foice of the Turks, who had so long retained those 
countries in subjection ; the Soldan of Egypt, whose alliance 
they had liitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the 
Turkish power, his former authority in Jerusalem ; and he 
informed them by his ambassadors, that if they came dis- 
armed to that cify, they might now perform their rehgious 
vows, and that aU Christian pilgrims, who should thence- 
forth visit the holy sepulchre, might expect the same good 
treatment which tliey had ever received from his prede- 
cessors. The offer was rmected ; the soldan was required to 
yield up _tho city to the Christians ; and on his renisal, the 
champions of the cross advanced to the siege of Jerusalem, 
which they regarded as the consummation of their labours. 
By the detachments which they had made, and the disasters 
which they had undergone, they were diminished to the 
number of twenty thousand foot and ^fifteen hundred horse ; 
but these wore still formidable, from their valour, their 
experience, and the obedience which, from past calamities, 
they had learned to pay to their leaders. After a siege of 
five weeks, they took Jerusalem by assault; and, impelled 
by a mixture of military and religious rage, they put the 
numerous garrison and inhabitants to the sword without 
distinction. Neither arms defended the valiant, nor sub- 
mission the timorous : no a^ or sex was spai'ed : infants on 
the breast wore pierced by the same blow with their mothers, 
who implored for mercy : even a multitude, to the number 
of ton thousand persons, who had surrendered themselves 
prisoners, and were promised quarter, were butchered in 
cool blood by those ferocious conquerors,® The streets of 

» Verlot, vd* 1, p. 57. 
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Jerusalem were covered wilih dead bodies ; ” and tbe triumpli- 
ant warriors, after every enemy was subdued and slaugh- 
tered, immediately tamed themselves, with the sentiments 
of humiliation and contrition, towards the holy sepulchre. 
They threw aside their arms still streaming with blood : 
they advanced with rechned bodies, and naked feet and 
heads, to that sacred monument: they sung anthems to their 
Saviour, who had there purchased their salvation by his 
death and agony : and their devotion, enlivened by the 
presence of the place where he had suffered, so overcame 
their fury, that Biey dissolved in tears, and bore the ap- 
pearance of every soft and tender sentiment. So inconsistent 
IS human nature with itself! and so easily does the most 
effeminate superstition ally, both with me most heroic 
courage and with the fiercest barbarity 1 

This great event happened on the 5th of July, in the last 
year of the eleventh century. The Christiair princes and 
nobles, after choosing Grodfrey of Bouillon King of Jerusa- 
lem, began to settlo themselves in their new conquests; 
while some of them returned to Emope, in order to enjoy at 
home that glory which tlieir valour had acquired them in 
this popular and meritorious enterprise. Among these was 
Eobert, Duke of Normandy, who, as he had relinquished the 

S eatest dominions of any prince that attended the crusade, 
d all along distinguished hunself by the most intrepid 
courage, as well as by that affable dimosition and unbounded 
generosity whidh gain the hearts of soldiers, and qualify a 
prince to shine in a miHtary life. In passing through Italy, 
he became acquainted with Sibylla, daughter of the Count 
of Oonversana, a young lady of great beauty and merit, 
whom he espoused : induing himself in this now passion, 
as well as fond of enjoying ease and pleasure, after the 
fetigues of so many rough campaigns, he lingered a twelve- 
month in that delicious climate ; and though his friends in 
the north looked every moment for his arrival, none of them 
knew when they could with certainfy expect it. By this 
-delay he lost the knigdom of England, whidh the groat fame 
he had acquired during the crusades, as well as his undoubted 
title, both by birth, and by the preceding agreement with 
his deceased brother, would, had he been present, liave 
infidlibly secured to him. 

Prince Henry was hunting with Eufus in the new forest, 

M. Pans, p. 34f. Oxdeir. Yital. p. 756. Bioeto, p. 498, 
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when intelligence of that monarch’s death was brought 
him; and being sensible of the advantage attend- Accession 
ing the conjimcture, he hurried to Winchester, in of Hem y. 
order to secnre the royal treasure, which he knew to be a 
necessary implement for facilitating his designs on the crown. 
He had scarcely reached the place when William de Breteiiil, 
keeper of the treasure, arrived, and opposed himself to 
Henry’s pretensions. This nobleman, who had been engaged 
in the same party of hunting, had no sooner heard of his 
master’s death, than he hastened to take care of his charge ; 
and he told the prince that this treasure, as well as the 
crown, belonged to his elder brother, who was now his 
sovereign ; and that he himself, for his part, was determined, 
in spite of all other pretensions, to maintam his aUe^nce 
to him. But Henry, drawing his sword, threatened him 
with instant death if he dared to disobey him ; and as others 
of the late king’s retinue, who came every moment to 
Winchester, joined the prince’s party, Breteiiu was obliged 
to withdraw his opposition, and to acquiesce in this vio- 
lence.« 

Henry, without losing a moment, hastened with the money 
to London ; and havmg assembled some noblemen and 
prelates, whom his address, or abihties, or presents, gained 
to his side, he was suddenly elected, or rather saluted, king, 
and immediately proceeded to the exercise of royal authority. 
In less than three days after his brother’s death, the cere- 
mony of his coronation was performed by Maurice, Bishop 
of London, who was persuaded to officiate on that occasion ; ^ 
and tlius, by his courage and celerity, he intruded himself 
into tlie vacant throne. No one had sufficient spirit or 
sense of duty to appear in defence of the absent prince : all 
men were seduced or intimidatod: present possession sup- 
plied the apparent defects in Henry’s title, which was indeed 
founded on plain usurpation ; and the barony as well as the 
people, acquiesced ia a claim, which, though it could neither 
be justified nor comprehended, could now, they found, bo 
opposed through the perils alone of civil war and rebellion. 

But as Henry foresaw that a crown, usu^ed against all 
rules of justice, would rit unsteady on his head, he re- 
solved, by fiiir professions at least, to gain the affections of 
all his submcts. Besides taking the usual coronation oath to 
maint^ me laws and execute justice, he passed a charter, 

• Ottlei. Vital, p. 782. * OIuod. Sox. p. 208. Order. Vital, p. 788. 
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wliicli was calcTilated to remedy many of the grievous op- 
pressions whicli had been com^ained of during the reigns 
of his father and brother.® He there promised, that, at 
the death of any hidiop or abbot, he never would seize the 
revenues of the see or abbey during the vacancy, but would 
leave the whole to be reaped by the successor ; and tliat he 
would never let to farm any ecclesiastical benefice, nor 
dispose of it for money. After this concession to the church, 
whose favour was of so great importance, he proceeded to 
enumerate the civil grievances which he purposed to redress. 
He promised, that, upon the death of any earl, baron, or 
military tenant, his heir should be admitted to the possession 
of his estate, on paying a just and lawful relief; .without 
being exposed to such violent exactions as had been usual 
durmg the late reigns : he remitted the wardship of minors, 
and allowed guardians to be appointed, who should be 
answerable for the trust : he promised not to dispose of any 
heiress in marriage but by the advice of all the barons ; and 
if any baron mtended to give his daughter, sister, niece, or 
kinswoman in marriage, it should only be necessary for him 
to consult the king, ^mo promised to take no money for his 
consent, nor ever to refuse^ permission, unless the person to 
whom it was purposed to marry her should happen to be 
his enem^ : he granted his barons and military tenants the 
power ot bequeathing, by will, their money or personal 
estates ; and if they neglected to make a will, he promised 
that their heirs should succeed to them : he renounced the 
right of imposing money-age, and of levying taxes at pleasure 
on the farms which the barons retained in their own hands : * 
he made some general professions of moderating fines: he 
offered a pardon for all offences ; and he remitted all debts 
due to the crown : he required that the vassals of the barons 
should enjoy the same privileges which he granted to his 
own barons: and he promised a general confirmation and 
observance of the laws of King Edward. Tliis is tlie 
substance of the chief articles contamed m tiiat famous 
charter.® 

To give greater authentici^ to these concessions, Henry 
lodged a copy of Ms charter in some abbey of each county, 
as if desirous that it should be exposed to the view of all his 
subjects, and remain a perpetual rule for the limitation and 

• Obion Sax. p. SOS Sun. Unnidin. p. 226. * Soo Appendix II. 
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direction of liis government : yet it is certain, that, after the 
present purpose was served, he never once thought, during 
his reign, of observing one single article of it; and the 
whole fell so much into neglect and oblivion, that in the 
following century, when the barons, who had heard an 
obscure tradition of it, desired to make it the model of the 
great charter which tliey exacted from King John, they could 
with difficulty find a copy of it in the kingdom. But as to 
tlie grievances here meant to be redressed, they were still 
continued in their full extent ; and the royal authority, in all 
those particulars, lay under no manner of restriction. Beliefs 
of heirs, so capital an aiticle, were never effectually fixed till 
the time of Magna Ohaita ; and it is evident that the general 
promise here given, of accepting a just and lawful relief, 
ought to have been reduced to more precision, in order to 
give security to the subject. The oppression of wardship and 
marriage was perpetuated even till the reign of Charles II. 
And it appeal's from Q-lan^tiUe,* the famous justiciary of 
Henry II., that in his time, where any man died intestate, an 
accident which must have been very frequent when the art 
of writing was so little known, the king, or the lord of the 
fief, protended to seize all the moveaHes, and to exclude 
every heir, even the children of the deceased : a sure mark 
of a tyrannical and arbitrary government. 

The Normans, indeed, who domineered in England, were, 
dm'ing this age, so licentious a people, that they may be pro- 
nounced incapable of any true or regular liberty; which 
req^uiros such improvement in knowledge and morals as can 
only be the result of reflection and experience, and must 
grow to perfection during several ages of settled and esta- 
blished government. A people so insensible to the rights of 
their sovereign as to disjoint, witliout necessily, tlie heredi- 
tary succession, and permit a younger brother to intrude 
b'msolf into the place of the elder, whom they esteemed, and 
who was guilty of no crime, but being absent, could not 
expect that that prince wordd pay any greater regard to 
their privileges, or allow liis engagements to fetter his power, 
and debar hun from any considerable interest or convenience. 

^ Olaxiv. hb 2 cap. 8C. Wiat is called a leliof la the Conqtioiw’s laws, prosemd by 
Ingulph, soonis to have been, the licnot , smoe xeUels, as well as the other bmdotts of iho 
fondtu law, wore tmkaown in the age of tho Oonfc&sor, whoso laws these onginally wofo. 

* Tib. 7. cap 16 This pracUoe was contrary to the laws of King Edwowl, latiAod by 
tho Oon^ueiot, as wo leam-£rom Ingulpli, p. 91 But laws had at that time very hiUo 
jpoAnence : power and violence govomed every thing, 
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They liad, indeed, arms in iJaeir hands, wliicli prevented tlie 
establishment of a total despotism, and left ftiek posterity 
sufScient power, whenever they should attain a sufficient 
degree of reason, to assume true hberty : but their turbulent 
disposition frequently prompted tliem to make such use of 
theif arms, that they were more fitted to obstruct the execu- 
tion of justice, than to stop the career of violence and 
oppression. The prince, finding that greater opposition was 
often made to him when he enforced the laws than when he 
violated them, was apt to render his own will and pleasure 
the sole rule of government ; and, on every emergence, to 
consider more the power of the persons whom ho might 
offend, than the rights of those whom he miglit injure. The 
very form of this chaitoi of Henry proves that tlie Norman 
barons (for tliey, rather than tire people of England, were 
chiefly concerned in it) were totally ignorant of the natui'e 
of limited monarchy, and were ill qualified to conduct, in 
conjunction with their sovereign, the machiae of goveimnent. 
It is an act of his solo power, is tlie result of his free grace, 
contains some articles which bmd otliers as well as himself^ 
and is therefore unfit to be the deed of any one who possesses 
not the whole legislative power, and who may not at pleasure 
revoke all his concessions. 

Henry, farther to increase his populariiy, degraded and 
committM to prison Ealph Flambai'd, Bishop of Durham, 
who had been the chief iustrument of oppression under his 
brother:’' but this act was followed by another, which was a 
direct violation of his own charter, and was a bad prognostic 
of his sincere intentions to observe it : he kept the see of 
Durham vacant for five years, and during that time retained 
possession of all its revenues. Sensible of the great authority 
which Anselm had acq^uired by his character of piety, and by 
the persecutions which he haid imdergone from Wiuiam, ho 
sent repeated messages to him at Lyons, where he resided, 
and invited him to rotom and take possession of his digni- 
ties.’ On the arrival of the prelate, he proposed to him the 
renewal of that homage which he had done his brother, and 
which he had never been refused by any English bishop : 
but Anselm had acquired other sentiments by m^oumey to 
Borne, and gave the king an absolute refusal. He objected 
to the decrees of the counril of Bari, at which he himself had 

X Ohron. Sax. p. 208. W. Ifalin. p. ISO. Piuria, p ^nr. BovtfL p. 144. 
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assisted ; and lie declared, that so far from doing homage for 
his spiritual dignity, he would not so much as communicate 
with any ecclesiastic who paid that submission, or who 
accepted of investitures from laymen. Henry, who expected, 
in his present delicate situation, to reap great advantages 
from the authority and popularity of Anselm, durst not insist 
on his demand : “ he only desired that the controversy might 
he suspended : and that messengers might he sent to Rome, 
in order to accommodate matters with the pope, and obtain 
his confirmation of the laws and customs of England. 

There immediately occurred an important affair, in which 
the king was obhged to have recom*se to the Mamageof 
authority of Anselm. Matilda, daughter of Malcolm W- 
III., King of Scotland, and niece to Edgar AtheHng, had, 
on her mther’s death, and the subsequent revolutions in 
the Scottish government, been brought to England, and 
educated under her aunt Christma, in the nunnery of 
Rumsey. This princess Henry purposed to many ; but as 
she had worn the veil, though never taken the vows, doubts 
might arise concerning the lawfulness of the act ; and it 
behoved him to be very careful not to shock, in any par- 
lieular, the religious prejudices of his subjects. The affair 
was examined % Anselm in a council of the prelates and 
nobles, which was summoned at Lambeth; Matilda there 
proved that she had put on the veil, not with the view of 
entering into a rehgious life, but merely in consequence of a 
custom familiar to the Enghsh ladies, who protected their 
chastity from the brutal violence of the Normans by taking 
shelter under that habit,“ which, amidst the horrible licen- 
tiousness of the times, was yet generally revered. The 
council, seixsible that even a princess had otherwise no security 
for her honour, admitted this reason as valid: they pro- 
nounced that Matilda was still free to many;® and her 
espousals with Henry were celebrated by Ansehn with ^eat 
pomp and solemnity.*’ No act of the l^g’s reign rendered 
him equally popular with his Engli^ simjects, and tended 
more to estohdi him on the throne. Though Matilda, 
diming the life of her unde and brothers, was not heir of the 
Saxon line, die was become very dear to the English on 
account of her connexions with it : and that poome, who, 
before the Conquest, had fallen into a kind of mdifference 
towards their ancient royal family, had felt so severely the 

» W. MflJtaL p. 225. “ Bodmer, p, 57. ** Ibid. r Hovodea, p. 468. 
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tyranny of the Normans, that they reflected -with extreme 
regret on their former liberty, and hoped for a more equal and 
mild administration, when the blood of their native princes 
should be mingled with that of their new sovereigns.'' 

But the policy and prudence of Henry, which, if time had 
Invasion been allowed for these virtues to produce their full 
by Duke effect, would have secured him possession of the 
Eoiieit. crown, ran great hazard of being frustrated by the 
sudden appearance of Eobert, who returned to Normandy 
about a mouth after the deatli of his brother Wil- 
liam. He took possession, without opposition, of 
that duchy; and immediately made preparations for reco- 
vering England, of which, dm'ing his absence, he had, by 
Henry’s mtrigues, been so imjusSy defrauded. The great 
fame which he had acquiicd in the Bast forwarded his pro- 
tensions; and the Noiman barons, sensible of the conse- 
quences, expressed the same discontent at the separation of 
me duchy and kingdom, which had appeared on tlie accession of 
William. Eobert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbuiy and Anin- 
del, William de la Waronne, Earl of Surrey, Aruulf de Montgo- 
mery, Walter Giffard, Eobert de Pontefract, Eobert do Mallot, 
Yvo de Grentmesnil, and many others of the principal 
nobility,' invited Eobert to make an attempt upon England, 
and promised, on his landing, to join him with all their 
forces. Even ‘the seamen were affected with the general 
popularity of his name, and tliey carried over to him the 
greater part of a fleet which had been equipped to oppose his 
mssage. Henry, in this extremity, began to bo apprehen- 
sive for his life, as well as for his crown, and liad recourse to 
the superstition of the people, m order to oppose their senti- 
ment of justice. He paid diligent court to Auselm, whose 
sanctity and wisdom he pretended to revere. He consulted 
him in all difficult emergencies ; seemed to bo govomod by 
him in every measure ; promised a stnet regard to ecclesias- 
tical privileges ; professed a great attachment to Eome, and 
a resolution of persevering in an implicit obedience to the 
decrees of councils, and to the will of the sovereign pontiff. 
By these caresses and declarations, he entirely gained the 
confidence of the primate, whose influence over the people, 
and authority with the barons, were of the utmost service to 
him in his present situation. Ansehn smrupled not to assure 
the nobles of the king’s tincerity in those professions which 

^ M. Bms, p. 40. » Order* Vital, p. 785.. 
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Le made of avoiding fhe -tyrannical and oppressive govern- 
ment of his father and brother : he even rode thronghL -the 
ranks of the army, recommended to the soldiers the defence 
of their prmce, represented the duty of keeping their oaths of 
allegiance, and prognosticated to them the greatest happiness 
from the government of so vase and jnst a sovereign. By t his 
expedient, jomed to the influence of. the Earls of Warwick 
and Mellent, of Eoger Bigod, Ridiard de Eedvers, and Eo- 
bert Fitz-Hamon, powerful barons, who still adhered to the 
present government, the army^^was retained in the king’s in- 
terest, and marched, with seeming union and firmness, to op- 
pose Eobert, who h^ landed wi-m his forces at Portsmouth. 

The two armies lay in sight of each other for some days 
without coming to action ; and both princes, being Accommo- 
apprehensive of the event, which would probably be 
decisive, hearkened the more -willingly to the eoun- 
sels of Anselm and the other great men, who mediated an 
accommodation between them. After employing some nego- 
tiation, it was agreed that Eobert should resign his preten- 
sions to England, and receive in lieu of them an annual 
pension of three thousand marks; that, if either of the 
princes died without issue, the other should succeed to his 
dominions ; that the adherents of each should be pardoned 
and restored to all their possessions either in Normandy or 
England ; and that neither Eobert nor Henry should thence- 
forSi encourage, receive, or protect the enemies of the 
other.* 

This treaty, though calculated so much for Henry’s advan- 
tage, he was the first to violate. He restored, indeed 
the estates of all Eobert’s adherents ; but was secretly 
determined, that noblemen so powerful and so ill affected, who 
had both inclination and ability to disturb his government, 
should not long remain unmolested in their present opulence 
and grandeur. He began with the Earl of Shrewsb-ury, 
who was watched for some time by spies, and then indicted 
on a charge, consisting of forty-five articles. This tm'bulent 
nobleman, Imowing Ins o-wn guilt, as well as the prejudices 
of his judges and the power oi his prosecutor, had recourse to 
arms for defence ; but, being soon suppressed by the acti-vitjjr 
and address of Henry, he was banished the kingdom, and his 
great estate was confiscated. His min involved that of his 
■two brothers, Amulf de Montgomery, and Eogor Baa-l of 

» Ohron. Sax p. 209. W. Malmes, p. 13C 
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Lancaster. Soon after followed the prosecution and con- 
demnation of Eobert de Pontefract, and Eobert de Mallet, 
1103 distin^sbed themselves among Eobert’s 

adherents. William de Warenne was the nest vic- 
tim ; even W i l li a m Earl of Cornwall, son of the Earl of 
Mo:^gne, the king’s uncle, having ^ven matter of suspicion 
against him, lost all the vast acquisitions of his family in 
England. Though the usual vimence and tyranny of the 
Norman barons afforded a plausible pretence for those prosecu- 
tions, and it is probable that none of the sentences pronounced 
against these noblemen was wholly iniquitous, men easily 
saw or conjectured, that the chief part ot their guilt was not 
the injustice or illegality of their conduct. Eobert, enraged 
at the fate of his fiiends, imprudently ventured to come into 
England; and he remonstrated witin his brother, in severe 
terms, against this breach of treaty; but mot with so l»ad 
a reception, that he began to apprehend danger to his own 
liberty, and was glad to purchase an escape by resigning^ bis 
pension. 

The indiscretion of Eobert soon exposed him to more fatal 
injuries. This prince, whose bravery and candour procui'ed 
him reject while at a distance, had no sooner attained the 
possession of power and enjoyment of peace, than all the 
vigour of his mind relaxed, and he fell into contempt among 
those who approached his person, or were subjected to his 
authority. Alternately abandoned to dissolute pleasui’os 
and to womanish superstition, he was so remiss, both in the 
care of his treasure and the exercise of his government, that 
Ms se:^ants pillaged his money with impunity, stole from 
him his very clothes, and proceeded thence to practise every 
species of extortion on his defenceless subjects. The barons, 
whom a severe administration alone could have restrainoil, 
gave reins to their unbounded rapine upon their vassals, 
and inveterate animosities against each other ; and all Nor- 
mandy, dining the reign of tMs benign prince, was become 
a scene of violence and depredation. The Nonnans, at last. 
Attack of observing the regular government which Henry, 
Nomandy. notwithstanding Ms usurped title, had been able to 
establish in England, applied to Mm, that he might use Ms 
authority for the suppression of these disorders, and they 
thereby afforded Mm a pretence for interposing in the 
affaii'S of Normandy. In^ad of employing Ms mec^tion 
to render Ms brother’s government respectable, or to 
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redress tlie grievances of the Normans, he was only atten- 
tive to support his own partisans, and to increase their 
number by every art of bribery, intrigue, and insinuation. 
Having found, in a visit which he made to that duchy, that 
the nobility were more disposed to pay submission to him 
than to their legal sovereign, he collected, by arbitrary 
extortions on England, a great army and treasure, 
and returned next year to Normandy, in a situation 
to obtain, either by violence or corruption, the dominion of 
that province. He took Bayeux by storm, after an obstinate 
siege : ho made himself master of Caen by the voluntary 
submission of the inhabitants ; but, being repulsed at Falaise, 
and obliged by the winter season to raise the siege, he 
returned into England, after giving assurance to his 
adherents, that he would persevere in supporting and pro- 
tecting them. 

Next year he opened the campaign with the siege of 
Tenchebray ; and it became evident, from his pre- 
parations and progress, that he intended to usurp of 
the entii’e possession of Normandy. Eobert was at ““““ ^ 
last roused from his lethargy ; and being supported b;^ the 
Earl of Mortaigne and &)bert de Belesme, the Kng’s 
inveterate enemies, he raised a considerable army, and 
approached his brother’s camp, •with a view of finishing, 
in one decisive battle, the quarrel between them. He was 
now entered on that scene of action iu which alone he was 
qualified to excel; and he so animated his troops by his 
example, that they tlirew the English into disorder, and had 
nearly obtained the victory;* 'v^en the flight of Belesme 
spread a panic among the Normans, and occasioned their 
total defeat. Henry, besides doing great execution on the 
enemy, made near ten thousand prisoners, among whom was 
Duke Eobert himself, and all the most consideiablo barons 
who adhered to his interosts.“ This victory was followed by 
the final reduction of Normandy : Eoiien immediately sub- 
mitted to the conqueror: Falaise, after some negotiation, 
opened its gates ; and by this acquisition, besides rendering 
lurosoli* master of an important fortress, he got into his 
hands Prince "William, the only son of Eoboit : he assembled 
tlio states of Normandy ; and having received the homage 
<of all the vassals of the duchy, havmg settled the govern- 

* H. Htuori p. 379, ML Paris, p. 4:3 Brompton, p 1002 
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ment, revoked bis brother’s donations, and dismantled tbe 
castles lately bnilt, be returned into England, and canied 
along witb bim the dnke as prisoner. That unfortunate 
prince was detained in custody during the remainder of his 
hfe, which was no less than twenty-eight years, and he died 
in the castle of Cardiff, in Gllamorgansliire, happy if, without 
losing his liberty, he could have relinquished that power 
which he was not qualified either to hold or exercise. 
Pnnce William was committed to the care of Helio do St. 
Saen, who had manied Eoberi’s natural daughter, and who, 
being a man of probity and honom beyond what was usual 
in those ages, executed tlie trust with gieat affection and 
fidelity. Edgar AtheHng, who had followed Eobcrt in the 
expedition to Jerusalem, and who had lived with him ever 
smce in Normandy, was another illustiious prisoner taken 
in the battle of Tenchebiay.'^ Henry gave him his liberty, 
and settled a small pension on lum, witli which he retired ; 
and he hved to a good old age in England, totally neglected 
and forgotten. This prince was distuiguishcd by personal 
bravery but nothing can be a stronger proof of his mean 
talents in every other respect, that that, notwithstanding h® 
possessed the affections of the English, and enjoyed the only 
legal title to the throne, he was allowed, dunng the reigns 
of so many violent and jealous usurpers, to live unmolested, 
and go to his grave in peace. 

A little after Henry had completed tlie conquest of Noi- 
nor. mandy, and settled the government of that province, 
Sm'rfX finished a controversy, which had boon long do- 
(inwrei pending between him and the pope, with regard to Ihe 

mvestitures in ecclesiastical heneficcs ; and though 
pimmte he was here obliged to relinquish some of tlie an- 
cient rights of the crown, he extricated himself from the 
difficuliy on easier terms than most piinces who, in tliat ago, 
were so unhappy as to be engaged in disputes with Sie 
apostolic see. The king’s situation, in the beginiung of his 
reign, obliged him to pay great court to Anselm . the advan- 
tages which he had reaped fi-om the zealous friendship of 
that prelate had made him sensible how prone the minds of 
his people were to superstition, and what an ascendant the 
eedesiasties had been able to assume over them. Ho had 
seen, on the accession of his brother Eufus, that, though the 
rights of primogeniture were then violated, and the inclina- 

* Obxcm. Sas. p. 214. Ann. Wavoil p. 1^. 
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tions of almost all the bai'ons thwarted, yet the authority of 
Lanfranc, the primate, had prevailed over all other con- 
siderations : his own case, which was still more unfavourable, 
afforded an instance in which the der^ had more evidently 
shown their influence and authority. These recent examples, 
while they made him cautious not to offend that powerful 
body, convinced him, at the same time, that it was extremely 
his interest to retam the former prerogative of the crown in 
filhng offices of such vast importance, and to cheek the eccle- 
siastics in that independence to which they visibly aspired. 
The choice, which his brother, in a fit of pemtence, had made 
of Anselm, was so far unfoiinnate to the king’s pretensions, 
that this prelate was celebrated for his piety and zeal, and 
austerity of maimers ; and though his monkish devotion and 
narrow principles prognosticated no great knowledge of the 
world or depth of policy, he was, on that very account, a 
more dangerous instniment in tlio hands of politicians, and 
I’etained a greater ascendant over the bigoted populace. The 
prudence and temper of the kmg appeared in nothing more 
conspicuous than m the management of this dehcate affair ; 
whore he was always sensible that it had become necessary 
for him to risk his whole crown in order to preserve the 
most invaluable jewel of it.* 

Ansehn had no sooner returned from banishment, than his 
refusal to do homage to the king laised a dispute, which 
Heniy evaded at that critical j’uncture, by promising to send 
a messenger, in order to compound the matter with Pascal 11., 
who then filled the papal throne. The messenger, as was 
probably foreseen, returned with an absolute refusal of the 
king’s demands f and that fortified by many reasons, which 
were well qualified to operate on the understandings of men 
in those ages. Pascal quoted the Scriptures to prove that 
Christ was the door ; and he thence interred, that all eccle- 
siasf-ics must enter into tlie church through Christ alone, not 
through the civil magistrate, or any profane laymen.® “ It 
is monstrous,” added the pontiff, “ mat a son should pretend 
to beget Ms father, or a man to create his God : prieste are 
called gods iu Scripture, as being the vicars of God : and wifl 
you, by your aboimnable pretensions to grant them their 
investiture, assume the right of creating them?”® 

* Badinor, p 5C ^ W, ’MxHtcu p 225. 
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But how convinciag soever these arguments, they could 
not persuade Henry to resign so important a prerogative ; 
and perhaps, as he was possessed of great reflection and 
learning, he thought that the absm’dity of a man’s creating 
his Glod, even afiowing priests to be g;ods, was not urged 
with the best grace by me Roman pontiff. But as he desired 
still to avoid, at least to delay, the coining to any dangerous 
extremi'ly with the church, he persuaded Anselm, that he 
should be able, by farther negotiation, to obtain some com- 
position with Pascal; and for that pm-pose he despatched 
three bishops to Rome, while Anselm sent two messengers 
of his own to be more fully assured of the pope’s intentions.'’ 
Pascal wrote back letters equally positive and aiTogant, both 
to the king and piimate; urgiag to the former, tliat, by 
aagn-ming the light of investitui’es, he committed a kind of 
^iritual adulteiy with the church, who was the spouse of 
Christ, and who must not admit of such a commerce witli 
any other person;® and insisting with the latter, tliat the 
pretension of kings to confer benefices was the source of all 
simony : a topic which had but too much foundation in those 
ages.^ 

Henry had now no other expedient than to suppress the 
letter addressed to himseK, and to persuade tlio tliree bishops 
to prevaricate, and assert, upon their episcopal faith, tliat 
Pascal had assmred them in private of his good intentions 
towards Henry, and of his resolution not to resent any futiu'e 
exertion of his prerogative in granting investitures; tliough 
he himself scrupled to give this assmnnce under his hand, 
lest other princes ^ould copy the example, and assimie a 
like privilege.® Anselm’s two messengers, who were monks, 
affirmed to him that it was impossible this story could have 
any foundation : but their word was not deemed equal to 
that of three bishops ; and the Mng, as if ho had finally 
gained his cause, proceeded to fiiU the sees of Hereford and 
Salisbury, and to invest the new bishops in the usual man- 
ner.* But Anselm, who, as he had good reason, gave no 
caredit to the asseveration of the king’s messengers, rofiosed 
not only to consecrate them, but even to communicate with 
them, and the bidiops themselves, finding how odious they 

for I have not been able to find it Tot it paesed onxreni in those and was oiton 
quoted by the clergy as the toundation of thoir power* See fiJpisi Si^om. p. IGO, 
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were become, returned to Henry the ensigns of their dignity. 
The quarrel every day increased between the king and the 
primate : the former, notwithstanding the prudence and mo- 
deration of his temper, threw out menaces against such as 
^ould pretend to oppose him in exerting the ancient pre- 
rogatives of his crown; and Anselm, sensible of his own 
dangerous situation, desired leave to 3nake a journey to 
Home, in order to lay the case before the sovereign pontiff. 
Henry, well pleased to rid himself, without violence, of so 
inflexible an antagonist, readily granted him permission. 
The prolate was attended to the shore by infinite multitudes, 
not only of monks and clergymen, but people of all ranks, 
who scrupled not in this manner to declare for their primate 
against their sovereign, and who regarded his departure as 
the final abolition of religion and true piety in the king- 
dom.® The king, however, seized all the revenues of his 
see ; and sent William de Warelwast to negotiate with Pascal, 
and to find some means of accommodation in this delicate 
affair. 

The Bnglidi minister told Pascal, that his master would 
rather lose Ins crown than part with the right of grantmg 
investitures. ‘‘ And I,” re^ed Pascal, “ would ramer lose 
my head than allow him to retain it.’”* Henry secretly pro- 
liibitod Ansehn from returning, unless he| resolved to con- 
foim himself to the laws and usages of the Idngdom; and 
the primate took up his residence at Lyons, in expectation 
that the king would at last be obliged to yield me point 
which was the present object of controvert between them. 
Soon after he was permitted to return to his monastery at 
Bee in Normandy ; and Heniy, besides restoring to him tlie 
revenues of his see, treated him with the greatest respect, 
and held several conferences with him, in order to soften his 
opposition, and bend him to submission.' The people of 
England, who thought all differences now accommodated, 
were inclined to blame their prunate for absenting liimsolf 
so long fr'om his charge ; and he daily received letters from 
his partizans, representing tlie necessity of his speedy reti^. 
Tlie total extinction, they told him, of religion and Christi- 
anity was likely to ensue firom the want of his fiitherly care ; 
m' most shocking customs prevail in England; and the 
dread of his severity being now removed, sodomy, and the 
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practice of wearing long liair, gain ground among all ranks 
of men, and these enormities openly appear eveiy where 
without sense of shame or fear of punishment.^ 

The policy of the court of Eome has commonly been much 
admired; and men, judging by success, have bestowed the 
highest eulogies on that prudence by which a power from 
such slender beginniugs, could advance, without force of 
arms, to establish an imiversal and almost absolute monarchy 
in Europe. But the wisdom of so long a succession of men 
who filled the papal throne, and who were of such different 
ages, tempers, and iuterests, is not intelligible, and could 
never have place in nature. The iostnmient, indeed, with 
which they wrought, the ignorance and superstition of the 
people, is so gross an engine, of such imiversal prevalence, 
and so little liable to accident or disorder, that it may be 
successful even in the most unskilful hands ; and scarce any 
indiscretion can frustrate its operations. While the com-t of 
Rome was openly abandoned to tlie most flagrant disorders, 
even while it was tom with seliisms and factions, the power 
of the diurch daily made a sensible progress in Em-ope ; and 
the temerify of Gregory and caution of Pascal were equally 
fortoate in promoting it. ^ The clergy, feeling the necessity 
which they lay under of being protected against the violence 
of princes, or rigour of the laws, were well pleased to adhere 
to a foreign head, who, being removed from the fear of the 
civil authority, could freely employ the power of the whole 
church, in defending her ancient or usurped properties and 
privileges, when invaded in any particular country : the 
monks, desirous of an independence on their diocesans, pro- 
fessed a stiU more devoted attachment to the triple crown ; 
and the stupid people possessed no science or reason, which 
they could oppose to the most exorbitant pretensions. Non- 
sense passed for demonstration: the most criminal means 
were sanctified by the piety of the end . treaties were not 
supposed to be binding, where the interests of God wore 
concerned: the ancient laws and customs of states liad no 
authoiily against a divine right: unjpudent forgeries were 
received as authentic monuments of antiquity : and the 
champions of holy church, if successful, w^re celebrated as 
heroes ; if unfortunate, were worshipped as martyrs ; andgjll 
events thus turned out equally to the advantage of clerical 
usurpations. Pascal himself, the reignmg pope, was, in the 
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course of tliis very controversy concerning investitures, in- 
volved in circumstances, and necessitated to follovir a con- 
duct, ■whicli would have drawn disgrace and ruin on any 
temporal prince that had been so unfortunate as to fall into 
a like situation. His person was seized by the Emperor 
Henry Y., and he was obliged, by a formal treaty, to resign 
to that monarch the right of granting investitures, for which 
they had so long contended.* In order to add greater solem- 
nity to this agreement, the emperor and pope communicated 
together on the same host, one half of which was given to 
the prince, the other taken by the pontiff - the most tre- 
moudouH imprecations were publidy denounced on either of 
them who should violate me treaty: yet no sooner did 
Pascal recover his libei-ty, than he revoked all his conces- 
sions, and pronounced the sentence of excommunication 
against the emperor, who, in the end, was obliged to sub- 
mit to tlie terms required of him, and to yield up all his 
pretensions, which he never could resume.™ 

The King of England had very nearly fallen into the same 
dangerous situation: Pascal had already excommumcated 
Hie Earl of Mellent, and the other ministers of Henry, who 
wore instrumental in supporting his pretensions he daily 
menaced the king himself with a like sentence ; and he sus- 
pended Hie blow only to give him leisure to prevent it by a 
timely submission. The malecontents waited impatiently 
for the opportimily of disturbing his government by con- 
spii-acies and insurrections.® the king's best friends were 
anxious at the prospect of an incident which would set their 
religious and civil duties at variance ; and the Countess of 
Blois, his sister, a princess of piety, who had great influence 
over him, was affhghtened with the danger of her brother’s 
eternal damnation.® Henry, on the other hand, seemed 
determined to run all hazards, rather than resign a prero- 

S itivo of such importance, which had been enjoyed by all 
s predecessors ; and it seemed probable, from lus great 
prudence and abilities, that he might be able to sustain 
liis rights, and finally prevail in the contest. While Pascal 
and Henry thus stood mutually in awe of each other, it was 
the more easy to bring about an accommodation between 
them, and to find a memum in which they might agree. 
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Before bisliops took possession of tkoir dignities, they liad 
(jompio- formerly been accustomed to pass tnrougb two cere- 
Hise with monies : they received from tbe bands of tbe sovereign 
Anselm ctosier, as symbols of tbeir office ; and this 

was called tbeir investiture : they also made those submissions 
to tbe prince wbicb were required of vassals by tbe rites of 
tbe feudal law, and wbicb received tbe name of homage. 
And as tbe king might refuse both to grant tbe investiture 
and to receive the homage, tbougb the chapter bad, by some 
canons of the middle age, been endowed with the right 
of election, tbe sovereign bad in reality tbe sole power 
of appointing prelates. Urban II. bad equally deprived 
laymen of tbe rights of gi'anting investiture and of receiv- 
ing homage ^ tbe emperors never wei'e able, by all then- 
wars and negotiations, to make any distinction be admitted 
between them : the interposition of profane laymen, in any 
particular, was still represented as impious and abominable ; 
and the church openly aspired to a total independence on the 
state. But Henry had put England as well as Normandy 
in such a situation, as gave greater weight to his negotia- 
tions; and Pascal was for the present satisfied with his 
resi^ng tbe right of granting investitures, by which the 
spiritual dignity was supposed to be conferred; and he 
allowed the bimops to do homage for their temporal pro- 
perties and privifeges.' The pontiff was well pleased to 
nave made this acquisition, which, he hoped, would in time 
involve the whole; and the king, anxious to procure an 
escape from a veiy dangerous situation, was content to 
retain some, though a more precarious authority, in the 
election of prelates. 

After the principal controversy was accommodated, it was 
not difficult to adjust tbe other differences. Tbe pope mlowed 
Anselm to communicate with the prelates who had already 
received investitures from the crown ; and he only required 
of them some submissions for their past misconduct.*N Ho 
also grated Ansehn a plenary power of remedying every 
other disorder, which, he said, might arise from the oarlwii- 
ousness of the country.* Such was the idea which the popes 
then entertained o'f the English; and nothing can be a 
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stronger proof of tTie miserable ignorance in wbipb tliat 
people were then plunged, than that a man who sat on the 
papal throne, and who subsisted by absurdities and non- 
sense, should think himself entitled to treat them as bar- 
barians. 

During the course of these controversies, a synod was 
held at Westminster, where the king, intent only on the 
main dispute, allowed some canons of less importance to 
be enacted, which tended to promote the usurpations of the 
clergy. The celibacy of priests was enjoined, a point which 
it was still found very difficulty to carry into execution ; and 
even laymen were not allowed’ to marry within the seventh 
degree of affinity By this contrivance the pope augmented 
the profits which he reaped from granting dispensations, and 
likewise those from divorces. For as the art of writing was 
then rare, and parish registers were not regularly kept, it 
was not eai^ to ascertain the degrees of afSmty even among 
people of rank ; and any man who had money sufficient to 
pay for it, might obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wife 
was more nearly related to him than was permitted by the 
canons. The synod also passed a vote, prohibiting the laity 
from wearing long hair.'" The aversion of the clergy to this 
mode was not confined to England. When the king went 
to Frormaady, before he had conquered that province, the 
Bishop of Seez, in a formal harangue, earnestly exhorted 
him to redress the manifold disorders under which the go- 
vernment laboured, and to oblige the people to poll their 
hair in a decent form. Henry, though he would not resign 
his prerogatives to the church, willingly parted with ms 
hair : he cut it in the form which they required of him, and 
obliged all the courtiers to imitate his example.* 

The acquisition of Normandy was a great point of Henry’s 
ambition; being the ancient patrimony of his fiimily, wais 
and the only ■todtory whim, while in his posses- 
sion, ^ve him any we^ht or consideration on the continent : 
but the injustice of his usurpation was the source of great 
inquietude, involved him in frequent wars, and obliged him 
to impose on his English subjects those many heavy and 
arbitrary taxes, of which all the historians of that age unani- 
mously complain.^ His nephew, William, was but six years. 
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of age when he committed him to the care of Helie de St. 
Saen ; and it is probable, that his reason for intrusting that 
important cha/rge to a man of so unblemished a character 
was to prevent all malignant suspicions, in case any accident 
should befall the life of the young prince. He 
soon repented of his choice ; but when he desired to 
recover possession of William’s person, Helie withdrew his 
pupil, and carried him to the court of Fulk, Count of Anjou, 
who gave him protection." In proportion as the prmce ^ew 
up to man’s estate, he discovered virtues becoming his birth ; 
and wandering through different courts of Europe, he ex- 
cited the friendly compassion of many princes, and raised a 
general indignation against his uncle, who had so unjustly 
bereaved him of his mheritance. Lewis the Gross, son of 
Philip, was at this time King of France, a brave and gene- 
rous prince, who having been obliged, during the lifetime of 
his father, to fly into England, in order to escape tlie perse- 
cutions of his step-mother, Bertnide, had been protected by 
Henry, and had thence conceived a personal inendship for 
him. But these ties were soon dissolved after the accession 
of Lewis, who found his interests to be in so many parti- 
culars opposite to those of the English monarch, and who 
became sensible of the danger attending the annexation of 
Normandy to England. He joined, therefore, the Counts of 
Anjou and Flanders in ^ving disq[uiet to Henry’s govern- 
ment; and this monarch, in order to defend his forei^ 
dominions, found himself obliged to go over to Norman(fy, 
where he resided two years. The war which ensued amongst 
those princes was attended with no memorable event, and 
produced only slight skirmidies on the frontiers, agreeably 
to the weak condition of the sovereims in that age, when- 
ever their subjects were not roused by some great and 
urgent occasion. Henry, by contracting his eldest son, 
Wfl] dam, to the daughter of Ekilk, detached that prince 
from the alliance, and oblmed the otliers to come to an 
accommodation with him. This peace was not of long dura- 
tion. His nephew, William, retired to the court of Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, who espoused his cause ; and the King of 
France having soon after, for other reasons, joined the 
party, a new war was kindled in Normandy, which produced 
no event more memorable than had attended^ the former. 

1113 . At last the death of Baldwin, who was slain in an 
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action near En, gave some respite to Henry, and enabled 
him to carry on war with more advantage against bis 
enemies. 

Lewis, finding Himself unable to wrest Normandy firom the 
king by force of arms, Had recourse to tHe dangerous ex- 
pedient of applying to tHe spiritual power, and of affording 
tHe ecclesiastics a pretence to interpose in the temporal con- 
cerns of princes. He earned young William to a general 
council, \raicH was assembled at RHeims by Pope Oalixtus II , 
presented the Norman prince to them, complained of the 
manifest usurpation and injustice of Henry, craved the 
assistance of the church for reinstating the true heir in his 
dominions, and represented the enormily of detaining in cap- 
tivily so brave a prince as Robert, one of the most eminent 
champions of the cross, and who, by that very qualiiy^ was 
placed under the immediate protection of the holy see. Henry 
taiew how to defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and 
yet with dexteriiy. He had sent over the English bishops 
to this synod ; but at the same time had warned them, that 
if any farther claims were started by the pope or the ecclesi- 
astics, he was determined to adhere to the laws and customs 
of England, and maintain the prerogatives transmitted to 
him by his predecessors. “ G-o,” said he to them, “ salute 
the pope in my name ; hear his apostolical precepts ; but 
take care to brmg none of his new inventions into my king- 
dom.” Finding, however, that it would be easier for him to 
elude than oppose the efforts of Oalixtus, he gave his ambas- 
sadors orders to gain the pope and his favourites by hberal 
presents and promises. The complaints of the 
Norman prince were thenceforth heard with great 
coldness by the council; and Oalixtus confessed, after a 
conference which he had the same summer with Henry, and 
when that prince probably renewed his presents, that, of all 
men whom ho had ever yet been acquainted with, he was, 
beyond comparison, the most eloquent and persuasive. 

The warlike measures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as his 
intrigues. He had laid a scheme for surprising Noyon ; but 
Homy having received intelligence of the design, marched 
to the relief of the place, and suddenly attacked the French 
at iJreimoville, as they were advancing towards it. A sharp 
conflict ensued, where Prince William behaved with great 
bravery, and the king himself was in the most imminent 
danger. Ho was wounded in the head by Orispin, a gallant 
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Norman officer, wlio had followed ihe fortunes of William 
but, being rather animated than terrified by the blow, he 
immediately beat his antagonist to the ground, and so en- 
couraged his troops by the example, that they put the French 
to total rout, and had very nearly token their King prisoner. 
The dignity of the persons engaged in this skirmish rendered 
it the most memorable action of the war; for, in other 
respects, it was not of great importance. There were nine 
hundred horsemen, who fought on both sides; yet were 
there only two persons slain. The rest were defended by 
that heavy armour worn by the cavalry in those times.” An 
accommodation soon after ensued between the Kings of 
France and England ; and the interests of young William 
were entirely neglected in it. 

But this public prosperity of Henry was mudi over- 
1120 balanced by a domestic calamity which befel him. 

His only son, Wilham, had now reached his 
William eighteenth year, and the king, from the facility 
with which he himself had usurped the crown, dreading 
that a like revolution might subvert his family, had token 
care to have him recognized successor by the states of the 
kingdom, and had carried him over to Normandy, that he 
mi^t receive the homage of the barons of that duchy. The 
kin^, on his return, set sail from Barfleur, and was soon 
carried by a fair wind out of sight of land. The prince was 
detained by some accident ; and his sailors, as w^ as their 
captain, Thomas Fitz-Stephens, having spent the interval in 
drinking, were so flustered, that being in a hurry to follow 
the Hng, they heedlessly carried the ship on a rock, where 
she immediately foundered. William was put mto the long 
boati and had ^ot clear of the ship, when, hearing the cries 
of his natural sister, the Countess of Perche, he ordered the 
seamen to row back in hopes of saving her ; but the numbers 
who then crowded in, soon sunk the boat ; and the prince, 
with all his retinue, perished. Above a hundred and forty 
young noblemen, of the. principal families of England and 
Normandy, were lost on this occasion. A butcher of Eoiien 
was the only person on board who escaped.® ‘He clung to 
the mast, and was taken up next morning by fishermen. 
Fitz-Stephens also took hold of the mast, but being informed 
by the butcher that Prince William had perished, he said 

* H Hunt p. 881. M Paris, p. 47. IHooto, p 603. 
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that he would not survive the disaster ; and he threw him- 
self headlong into the sea,^ Henry entertained hopes for 
three days, that his son had put into some distant port of 
England ; hut when certain intelligence of the calamity was 
brought him, he fainted away ; and it was remarked, that he 
never after was seen to smile, nor ever recovered his wonted 
cheerfulness.® 

The death of William may be regarded, in one respect, as 
a misfortune to the English ; because it was the immediate 
source of those civil wars, which, after the demise of the king, 
caused such confusion in the kmgdom ; but it is remarkable, 
that the young prince had entertained a violent aversion to 
tlie natives ; and had been heard to threaten, that when ho 
should be king, he would make them diaw the plough, and 
would turn them into beasts of burden. These prepossessions 
he inherited from his father, who, though he was wont, when 
it might serve his purpose, to value himself on his birth, as a 
native of England,^ showed, in the course of his government, 
an extreme prejudice against that people. All hopes of pre- 
ferment, to ecclesiastical as well as civil dignities, were 
denied tliem during this whole reign; and any foreigner, 
however ignorant or worthless, was sure to have the pre- 
ference in every competition.® As the English had ^ven 
no distui'hance to the government durmg the course of fifty 
years, this inveterate antipathy in a prince of so much 
temper as well as penetration, forms a presumption that 
the English of that age were still a rude and barbarous 
people even compared to the Normans, and impresses us 
with no very favourable idea of the Anglo-Saxon manners. 

Prince William left no children ; and the king had not 
now any legitimato issue, except one daughter, Matilda, 
whom, in 1110, he had betrothed, though only eight years of 
age,** to the Emperor Henry V., and whom he had then sent 
over to bo educated in Germany.* But as her absence from 
the kingdom, and her marriage into a foreign family, might 
endanger the succession, Henry, who was now -a widower, 
was induced to marry, in hopes of having male W® 
lieirs; and he made his addresses to Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey, Duke of Lovaine, and niece 
of Pope Calixtus, a young princess of an amiable person.'^ 

^ Older Vjtel, p, 808. ® Hoveden, p, 476 Older Vital, p. 869, 

' Gtd Nonb, lib. 1 oap 3. f Eadmer, p 110, ^ Oliron Seac, p, 215 W. Medm. 

p, 16C Order Vital p 83 ^ See note [M], at tbe end of the voltuno. 
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But Adelais brought bim no children ; and the prince who 
was most likely to dispute the succession, and even the 
immediate possession of the crown, recovered hopes of sub- 
verting his rival, who had successively seized all his pa- 
trimomal dominions. William, the son of Duke Robert, 
was still protected in the French com-t ; and as Henry’s 
connexions with the Count of Anjou were broken off by 
the death of his son, Fulk joined the party of the unfortu- 
nate prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, and aided 
him in raising disturbances in Normandy. But Henry found 
the means of drawing off the Count of Anjou, by formmg 
anew with him a nearer connexion than the former, and ono 
more material to the interests of that count’s family. 
The emperor, his son-in-law, dying without issue, 
he bestowed his daughter on Geoffrey, the eldest son of Fulk, 
and endeavoured to ensure her succession by having her 
recognized heir to aU his donimions, and obliging the barons, 
both of Noimandy and England, to swear fealty to 
her. He hoped that the choice of this husband 
would be more agieeable to all his subjects than tliat of the 
emperor ; as securing them from the danger of falling under 
the dominion of a great and distant potentate, who might 
bring them into subjection, and reduce their countiy to the 
rank of a province : but the barons were displeased that a 
step so mateiial to national interests had been taken without 
consulting them ; ' and Henry had too sensibly experienced 
the turbulence of their disposition, not to dread the effects of 
their resentment. It seemed probable, that liis nephew’s 
parly might gain force from the increase of the malccontents ; 
an accession of power which that prince acquired a little 
after, tended to render his pretensions still more dangerous. 
Charles, Earl of Flanders, being assassinated during the 
celebration of divine service, King Lewis immediately put 
the young |)rinee in possession of tiiat country, to wliich ho 
had pretensions in the ri^t of his grandmother Matilda, vtife 
to the Conqueror. But William survived a very little time 
this piece of good fortune, which seemed to open the way to 
still farther prosperity. He was killed in a skirmish witii 
the Landgrave of Alsace, his competitor for Flanders ; and 
his death put an end, for the present, to the jealou^ and in- 
quietude of Henry, 

J W Malm. p. 176, The annals of Wavorly, p. 160, say, that the kmg asked and 
obtamed the consent of all the haeone* 
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Tlie claief merit of this monarcli’s government consists in 
tiae profound tranquilKty whicli he established and main- 
tained throughout dl his dominions during the greater part 
of his reign. The mutmous barons were retained in sub- 
jection ; and his neighbours, in every attempt which they 
made upon him, found him so well prepared, that they were 
discouraged from continuing or renewing their enterprises. 
In order to repress the incursions of the Welsh, he brought 
over some Flemings, in the year 1111, and settled them in 
Pembrokeshire, where they long maintained a different lan- 
guage, and customs, and manners, from their neighbours. 
Though his government seems to have been arbitrary in 
England, it was judicious and prudent ; and was as little 
■oppressive as the necessity of his affairs would permit. He 
wanted not attention to the redress of grievances ; and his- 
torians mention in particular the levying of purveyance, 
which he endeavoured to moderate and restrain. The tenants 
in the king’s demesne lands were at that time obbged to 
supply, gratis, the court with provisions, and to mmish 
cari’iages on the same hard terms, when the king made a 
progress, as he did frequently, into an;^ of the counties. 
These exactions were so grievous, and levied in so licentious 
a manner, that the fermers, when they heard of the approach 
of tlie court, often deserted their houses as if an enemy had 
invaded the country ; “ and dieltered their persons and 
families in the woods from the insults of the king’s retinue. 
Henry prohibited those enormities, and punMied the persons 
guilty of them by cutting off their hands, legs, or other mem- 
bers.” But the prerogative was perpett^; the remedy 
applied by Henry was temporary; and the violence itself 
of this remedy, so far from giving security to the people, 
was only a proof of the ferociiy of the government, and 
threatened a quick return of like abuses. 

One great and difficult object of the king’s prudence was, 
the guarding against the encroachments of the court of 
Homo, and protecting the liberties of the church of England. 
The pope, in the year 1101, had sent Guy, Archbishop of 
Vionno, as legate into Britain ; and though he was the first 
that for many years had appeared there m that character, 
and liis commission gave general surprise,® the king, who 
was tlien in tlie commencement of his reign, and was in- 
volved in many difficulties, was obliged to submit to this 

» lEtidiner, p. 94, Oliroti. Sax. p* 2X2. " Batoer, p. 94, ® Ibid. p. 58. 
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encroachment on his anthoriiy. But in the year 1116 , 
Ansehn, Abbot of St. Sabas, who was coming over with a 
like legatine commission, was prohibited from entering the 
kingdom and Pope Oalixtus, who, in his turn, was then 
labouring under many difSculties, by reason of the preten- 
sions of Gregory, an anti-pope, was obliged to promise that he 
never would for the future, except when solicited by the 
king himself, send any legate into England.** Notwith- 
standing this engagement, the pope, as soon as he had 
suppressed his antagonist, granted the Cardinal de Orema a 
legatine commission over that kingdom ; and the kmg, who, 
by reason of his nephew’s intrigues and invasions, found 
hnnself at that time in a dangerous situation, was obliged to 
submit to the exercise of tms commission’' A synod was 
called by the legate at London ; where, among other canons, 
a vote passed, enacijng severe penalties on the marriages of 
the clergy.* The carmnal, in a public harangue, declared it 
to be an unpardonable enormity, that a priest should dare to 
consecrate and touch the body of Christ immediately after he 
had risen from the side of a strumpet ; for that was the decent 
appellation which he gave to the wives of the clergy. But it 
happened that, the very next night, the officers of justice; 
breaking into a disorderly house, found the cardinal in bed 
with a courtezan;* an incident which threw such ridicule 
upon him, that he immediately stole out of the kingdom : the 
synod broke up; and the canons against the mari'iago of 
dergymen were worse executed than ever." 

Henry, in order to prevent this alternate revolution of 
concessions and encroachments, sent WiUiam, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to remonstrate with the court of 
Eome against those abuses, and to assert the liberties of the 
English church. It was a usual maxim witli every pope, 
when he found that he could not prevail in any pretension, 
to grp.t princes or states a power wliich they had always 
exercised, to resume, at a proper juncture, the claim which 
seemed to be resigned, and to pretend that tlio civil ma^s- 
trate had possessed the authority only from a special indul- 
gence of the Eoman pontiff. After this manner, the pope, 

r Hoveden, p. 4?4. « Eadma, p. 12S. 1S7, 138. 

r OhroDL. Sas. p 228. > Spellm. Oono. voL u. p. 31 
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finding that the French nation wonld not admit his claim of 

S ntmg investitures, had passed a hull, giving the king 
t authority; and he now practised a hke invention to 
elude the complaints of the King of England. He made 
the Archhishop of Canterbury his legate, renewed his com- 
mission firom time to time, and still pretended that the rights 
which that prelate had ever exercised as metropolitan were 
entirely derived from the indulgence of the apostolic see. 
The Bnghsh princes, and Henry in particular, who were 
glad to avoid any immediate contest of so dangerous a 
nature, commonly acquiesced by their silence in these pre- 
tensions of the court of Eome." 


As every thmg in England remained in tranquillity, 
Henry took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
Normandy, to which he was invited, as well by 
his affection for that country, as by liis tenderness for 
his daughter, the Empress Matilda, who was always his 
favourite. Some time after, that princess was 
delivered of a eon, who received the name of 


Henry; and the king, farther to ensure her succession, 
made all the nobility of England and Noimandy renew 
the oath of fealty, which they had already sworn to her.’' 
The joy of this event, and the satisfaction which he reaped 
fi-om Ins daughter’s company, who bore successively two 
other sons, made Hs residence in Normandy very 
agreeable to him and he seemed deteimined to 
pass the remainder of his days in that country ; when an 
incursion of the Welsh obliged him to think of returning 
into England. He was preparing for the journey, but was 
seized with a sudden illness at &fc. Dennis le For- 
ment, from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a 
food which always agreed better with his palate than his 
constitution.* He died in the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; leaving by will 
his daughter, Matilda, heir of all his dominions, 
without making any mention of her husband G-eo&oy, who 
bad given him several causes of disploasm'e.® 

This prince was one of the most accomplished that has 
filled the English throne, and possessed all the aadcha- 
groat qualitios both of bodjr and mind, natural and mtarof 
acquired, which could fit him for the high station 


^ Boo tioto [N1 at tho end ol tho * W. M alacu p. 177, 
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to wluch lie attained. His person was manly, his counte- 
nance en^ging, liis eyes clear, serene, and penetrating. 
The affability o£ his address encouraged those who might 
be overawed by the sense of his dignity or of his wisdom ; 
and though he often indulged his facetious humour, he 
knew how to temper it with discretion, and ever kept at 
a distance from all indecent familiarities with his courtiers. 
His superior eloquence and judgment would have given him 
an ascendant, even had he been born in a private station ; 
and his personal bravery would have procured him respect, 
though it had been less supported by art and policy. By 
his great progress in literature, he acquired the name of 
BeaucUrk, or the Scholar: but his application to those 
sedentary pursuits abated nothing of the activity and 
vigilance of his government ; and though the learning of 
that age was better fitted to corrupt than improve the 
understanding, his natural good sense preserved itself 
untainted both from the pedantry and superstilion whicli 
were then so prevalent among men of letters. His temper 
was susceptible of the sentiments as well of friendship as 
of resentment;” and his ambition, though high, might bo 
deemed moderate and reasonable, had not his conduct 
towards his brother and nephew showed that he was too 
much disposed to sacrifice to it all the maxims of justice and 
e^ity. But the total incapacity of Robert for govomment 
afforded his younger brother a reason or pretence lor 
seizing the sceptre both of England and Normandy ; and 
when violence and usurpation are once begun, necessity 
obhges a prince to continue in the same criminal course, 
and engages him in measures which his bettor jud^ont 
and sounder principles would otherwise have induced him 
to reject with warmth and indignation. 

]&ng Henry was much addicted to women; and his- 
torians mention no less than seven illegitimate sons and 
six daughters bom to him.® Hunting was also one of his 
favourite amusements; and he exercised great ri^ur 
against those who encroached on the royal forests, wMoh 
were augmented during his reign,"^ though their number 
and ^tent were already too great. To kill a stag was 
as crinfinal as to murder a naan: he made all the dogs 
be mutilated which were kept on thp borders of his forests ; 
and he sometimes deprived his subjects of the liberty of 

* OKlar. VifeJ p. 805. • GnL Gemot, lib. 8. cap. 28. ‘ W. Molia p. 178. 
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hxinting on their own lands, or even cutting their own 
woods. ^ In other respects, he executed justice, and that 
with rigour ; the best maxim which a prince iu that age 
could follow. _ Stealing was first made capital in this 
reign :* false coining, which was then a very common ciime, 
and by which the money had been extremely debased, was 
severely punished by Henry.^ Near fifty criminals of this 
kind were at one time hanged or mutilated , and though 
these punishments seem to have been exercised m a manner 
somewhat arbitrary, they were grateful to the people, more 
attentiyo to present advantages than jealous of general laws. 
There is a code which passes under the name of Henry I., 
but the best antiquaries have agreed to tbinlr it spunous. 
It is however a very ancient compilation, and may be useful 
to instruct us in the manners and customs of the times. We 
learn from it, that a great distinction was then made between 
the English and Normans, much to the advantage of the 
latter.* The deadly feuds, and the hberty of private revenge, 
which had been avowed by the Saxon laws, were still con- 
tinued, and were not yet wholly illegal.’* 

Among the laws granted on the king’s accession, it is 
remarkable that the reunion of the dvil and ecclesiastical 
courts, as in the Saxon times, was enacted.’ But this law, 
like the articles of his charter, remained without effect, 
probably from the opposition of Archbishop Anselm. 

Henry, on his accession, granted a charter to London, 
which seems to have been the first step towards rendering 
that city a corporation. By this charter, the city was 
empowered to keep the farm of Middlesex at three hundred 
pounds a year, to elect its own sheriff and justiciary, and 
to hold picas of the crown : and it was exempted from scot, 
Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the king’s retmue. 
These, with a comrmation of the privileges of their court 
of hustings, wardmotes, and common halls, and their liberty 
of hunting in Middlesex and Surrey, are the chief articles of 
this charter.’' 

It is said,’ that this prince, from indulgence to his tenants, 
changed the rents of his deamesnes, which were formerly 

^ Sun, Dimolm. p. 231. Brompton, p, 1000. Flor, Wigom p 658 Hoveden, p. 471. 
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paid in kiad, into money, wliicli was more easily remitted 
to the exchequer. But the great scarcity of coin would 
render that commutation difficult to he executed, while at 
the same time provisions could not be sent to a distant 
quarter of the kingdom. This affords a probable reason 
why the ancient kings of England so frequently changed 
their plaoe of abode : they carried their court from one 
place to another, that they might consume upon the spot 
the revenue of their several desmesnes. 
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STEPHEN. 

Aocasssiosr oi' Btepbes. — Wab ■wiih Sootlasd — Xusctebbotios' ik rAvotrs op MaxHiDA. 

— SlfflPnESr T A KEN PniSONEIt — MatILSA OEOTTNEU — BiEPBEN ma TH 1 mm — PLianyi-mm 
, TO THE CboTOT — OOETIEUAITON OP THE ClVIL WaBS — CoUEBOmSB BETWEEN THE 

iSxsa AEB Pbincb Hehbt.— Death of the Hjno 

In iho progress and settlement of tke feudal law, the malft 
succession to fiefs had taken place some time before , ' 
the female was admitted; and estates being con- 
sidered as military benefices, not as property, were trans- 
mitted to such only as could serve in the armies, and perform 
in person the conditions upon which they were originally 
gi’anted. But when the continuance of rights, during some 
generations, in the same femily, had, in a great measure, 
obliteiated the primitive idea, the females were gradually 
admitted to the possession of feudal propeity ; and the fiama 
revolution of principles which procui*ed them the inheritance 
of private estates, naturally introduced their succession to 
government and authority. The failure, therefore, of male 
heirs to the kingdom of England and duchy of Hormandy 
seemed to leave the succession open, without a rival, to the 
Empress Matilda ; and as Henry had made all his vassals, in 
hotli states, swear fealiy to her, he presumed tiiat they would 
not easily ho induced to depart at once from her hereditary 
light, and fi:om their own reiterated oaths and engagements. 
But the irregular manner hi which ho himself had acquired 
the crown might have instnicted him, that neither his 
Honnan nor Englidi subjects were as yet capable of adhering 
to a strict rule of government; and as every precedent 
of this kind seems to give authority to new usurpations, 
ho liad reason to dread, even firom his own fiimily, some 
invasion of his daughter’s title, which he had tahen such 
pains to establish. 

Adela, daughter of William the Oonq^ueror, had been 
maiTiod to Stephen, Count of Blois, and had brought him 
sevend sons, among whom Stephen and Henry, lie two 
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yoTingest, had been invited over to England by the late 
kmg, and had received great honours, i-jchos, and prefer- 
ment, from the zealous friendship which that pnnce bore 
to every one that had been so fortunate as to acquire his 
favour and good opinion. Henry, who had betaken liimself 
to the ecclesiastical profession, was created Abbot of Glaston- 
bury and Bishop of Winchester ; and though these dignities 
were considerable, Stephen had, from his uncle’s hberalily, 
attained establishments still more solid and duiable.® The 
king had married hun to Matilda, who was daughter and 
heir of Eustace Count of Boulogne, and who brought him, 
besides that feudal sovereignty in Franco, in immense 
properly in England, which, m the distribution of lands, 
had been conferred by the Conqueror on the family of 
Boulogne. Stephen also by this marriage acquired a new 
connexion with the royal family of England , as Mary, his 
wife’s mother, was sister to David the reigning King of 
Scotland, and to Matilda, the fii'st wife of neiiiy, and 
mother of the empress. The king, still imagmmg that ho 
strengthened the interests of his femily by the aggrandize- 
ment of Stephen, took pleasure in enriching him by the 
grant of new possessions; and he conferred on him the 
^eat estate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and that 
forfeited by the Earl of Mortaigne in Normandy. Stephen, 
in return, professed great attachment to his uncle ; and 
appeared so zealous for the succession of Matilda, that when 
the barons swore fealty to that princess, he contended with 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the king’s natuial son, who 
should first be admitted to give her this testimony of 
devoted zeal and fidelity." Meanwhile he continued to cul- 
tivate, by every art of popularity, the friondsliip of the 
Engh^ nation ; and many virtues, witli which ho seemed 
to be endowed, favoured me success of his intentions By 
his bravery, activity, and vigour, he acquired tlie esteem 
of ^e barons: by Ms generosity, and by an affable and 
familiar address, unusual in that age among men of his high 
quality, he obtained the affections of the people, particidariy 
of the Londoners.® And though he dared not to take any 
steps towards Ms farther grandeur, lest he should expose 
himself to the jealou^ of so penetrating a prince as Henry ; 
he still hoped that, by accumulating riches and power, and 
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by acquiring popularity, be might in time be able to open 
his way to the throne. 

No sooner had Henry breathed his last, than Stephen, 
insensible to all the ties of gratitude and fideliiy, and blind 
to danger, gave fall reins to his crimiual ambition, and 
trusted that, even without any previous intrigue, the 
celerity of his enterprise, and the boldness of his attempt, 
might overcome the weak attachment which the Enghsh 
and Normans in that ^e bore to the laws and to the rights 
of their sovereign. He hastened over to England; and 
though the citizens of Dover, and those of Canterbury, 
apprized of his purpose, shut their gates against him, he 
stopped not till ho arrived at London, where some of the 
lower rank, instigated by his emissaries, as well as moved 
his general popularity, immediately saluted him king. 
His next point was to acquire the good will of the clergy ; 
and by performing the ceremony of his coronation, to put 
himself m possession of the throne, from which he was 
confident it would not be easy afterwards to expel him. 
His brother, the Bishop of Winchester, was useful to him 
in those capital articles: having gained Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, who, though he owed a great fortune and 
advancement to the favour of the late king, preserved 
no sense of gratitude to that prince’s family, he applied, in 
conjunction with that prelate, to William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and required him, in virtue of his office, to 
give the royal unction to Stephen. The primate, who, as 
all the others, had sworn fealty to Matilda, refused to per- 
form this ceremony ; but his opposition was overcome by 
an expedient equally dishonourme with the other steps by 
which this revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, steward 
of the household, made oath before the primate, that the 
late king, on his deathbed, had shown a dissatisfaction with 
his daughter Matilda, and had expressed his intention of 
leaving the Count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions * 
William, either believing, or feigning to believe. Bigod’s 
testimony, anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon 
his head; and from this religious ceremony that 
prince, witliout any shadow either of hereditary title, or 
consent of the nobuity or people, was allowed to proceed to 
the exercise of sovereign authority. Very few barons at- 
tended his coronation;* but none opposed his usurpation, 

d Matt. Pans, p. 51. Diooto, p, 605. Olaon. Bnnst. p. 23 ^ Bromptcn, p. 1023. 
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however unjust or flagrant. The sentiment of religion, 
which, if corrupted into superstition, has often little eflScacy 
in fortifying the duties of civil society, was not affected by 
the multiphed oaths taken in favour of Matilda, and only 
rendered the people obedient to a prince, who was coun- 
tenanced by the clergy, and who had received from the 
primate the rite of royal unction and consecration.* . 

Stephen, that he might farther secure his tottering throne, 
passed a charter, in which he made liberal promises to all 
orders of men : to the cler^, that he would speedily fill all 
vacant benefices, and womd never levy the rents of any of 
them during the vacancy; to the nototy, that he would 
reduce the royal forests to their ancient boundaries, and 
correct all encroachments ; and to the people, that he would 
remit the tax of Danegelt, and restore the laws of King 
Edward.® The late kmg had a groat treasure at Winchester, 
amounting to a hundred thousand pounds ; and Stepheu, by 
seizing this money, immediately tamed agaipst Henry’s 
family the precaution, which that piince had employed for 
their grandeur and security : an event which naturally 
attends the policy of amassiag treasures. By I moans of this 
money, the usurper ensured the compliance, though not the 
attachment, of tiie principal clergy and nobility; but not 
trusting to this frail security, he invited over from the con- 
tinent, particularly from Bntany and Flanders, great numbers 
of those bravoes or disorderly soldiers, with whom every 
country in Europe, by reason of the general ill police and 
turbulent government, extremely abounded.’' Those mer- 
cenary troops guarded his throne by the terrors of the 
sword ; and Stephen, that he might also overawe all malocou- 
tents by new and additional terrors of religion, procured a 
bull from Romo, which ratified liis title, and which the pope, 
^eing this prince in possession of the throne, and pleased 
with an appeal to his authorily in secular controversies, very 
readily granted him.* 

Matilda, and her husband GeofErey, were as unfortunate in 
Kormandy as they had been in England. The 
Kerman nobility, moved by an hereditary miimotdty 
against the Angevins, first applied to Theobald, Count of 

J Snell ettess was ihmorly laid on tlio iite of ooionation, that tho monldsh wnient n<^or 
give any ptmee the title of Mng till ho is ciowncd, though he had for some tim boon in 
possessLOu of the otown, and'ftKoroised an tho powers of sovereignty. 

» W. Mahnos, p 179. Hovoden, p. 482. 
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Blois, Stephen’s' elder brother, for protection and assistanee ; 
bnt hearing afterwards that Stephen had got possession of 
the Bngh^ crown, and having many of them the same 
reasons as formerly for desiring a continuance of their union 
with that kingdom, they transferred their allegiance to 
Stephen, and put him in possession of their government. 
Lewis the younger, the reigning King of France, accepted 
the homage of Eustace, Stephen’s eldest son, for the du3iy ; 
and the more to corroborate his connexions with that family, 
he beti’othod his sister, Constantia, to the young prince. The 
Count of Blois resigned all his pretensions, and received, in 
lieu of them, an annual pension of two thousand marks ; and 
Geoffrey himself was obliged to conclude a truce for two 
years with Stephen, on condition of the king’s paying him, 
<liu‘ing that time, a pension of five thousand.’' Stephen, who 
had hikon a journey to Normandy, finished all those trans- 
actions in poison, and soon after returned to England. 

Roboit, Karl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, 
was a man of honoiu* and ahilitios; and as he was much 
attiichod to the interests of his sister, Matilda, and zealous 
for the lineal succession, it was chiefly from his intrigues and 
Tosistanco that the king had reason to dread a now revolution 
of govonnnont. This nol>lein.in, who was in Normandy 
when ho received intclligonco of Siophoii s accession, found 
himself much omlKUTassod (ioucermng the measures wliich ho 
should pursue in that diflitmlt oinergoncy. To swear aUe- 
gianc© to the usuiper aiipeinud to him dishononrahle, and a 
hroach of his oath to Matilda : to nduso giving tliis pled^ 
of his fidelity, was to Itanish himself from England, and bo 
totally incapacitated from serving the royal fiunily, or contri- 
buting to their restoration.’ Ife ofliered Stephen to do him 
homage, and to tako the oath of fealty; hut with an express 
condition, that tlio king should mainh'un all liis stipulations, 
and should never invade any of llobort’s rights or dignities : 
and Stephen, tliough scnsiblo that this roseivo, so unusual in 
itself, and so unbefitting tlio duty of a subject, was meant 
only to afford 'Robert a pretence for a revolt on the first 
favoiirahlo opportunity, was obliged, by the numerous friends 
and retainers of that nobleman, in receive him on those 
terms.® The clergy, who could scarcely, at this time, be 
deemed subjects to the crown, imihitod that ^geroiB 
example: they annexed to their oatlis of allegiance this 
■> ‘ »miL u,T$siB.p.st 
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condition, that they were only bound so long as the king 
defended the ecclesiastical liberties, and supported the disci- 
pline of the church.” The barons, in return for their sub- 
mission, exacted terms still more destructive of public peace, 
as well as of royal authority: many of them required the 
right of fortifying their castles, and of putting themselves in 
a posture of derence; and the king found himself totally 
unable to refuse liis consent to this exorbitant demand.® All 
England was immediately filled with those forti'essos, wliich 
the noblemen garrisoned either with their vassals, or with 
licentious soldiers, who flocked to them from all quarters. 
Unbounded rapine was exercised upon the people for the 
mamtenance of these troops ; and private animosities, which 
had with diflSculty been restrained by law, now breaking out 
without control, rendered England a scene of uninterrupted 
violence and devastation. Wais between the nobles were 
carried on witli the utmost fury in every quarter ; the barons 
even assumed the right of coining money, and of exercising, 
without appeal, every act of jurisdiction ; ^ and the inferior 
gentry, as well as the people, finding no defence from the 
fe,ws dunng this total dissolution of sovereign authority, wore 
obhged, for their immediate safety, to pay court to some 
nei^bounng chieftain, and to purchase his protection, both 
by submitting to his exaction^ and by assisting liim in his 
rapine upon others. The erection of one castle proved the 
immediate cause of building many others ; and even those 
who obtained not the king’s permission, thought that tliey 
were entitled, by the great principle of self-preservation, to 
put themselves on an equal footing with their neighbours, 
who commonly were also their enemies and rivals. The 
aristocratical power, which is usually so oppressive in Iho 
feu^ government^ had now risen to its utmost height, 
during the reign of a prince, who, though endowed with 
vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne without the 
pretence of a tiilej and who was necessitated to tolerate in 
others the s^e violence, to whidi ho himself had been be- 
holden for his sovereignty. 

But Stephen was not of a disposition to submit long to 
these usurpations, without making some effort for the recovery 
of royal authority. ^ Emding that the legal prerogatives of 
the crown were resisted and abridged, ho was also tempted 

» W. Malm. p. 179. » Ibid p. 180. 
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to make his power the sole measure of Ms conduct ; and to 
violate all those concessions which he himself had made on 
Ms accession, as well as the ancient privileges of his subjects. 
The mercenary soldiers, who cMefly supported Ms authority, 
having exhausted the royal treasure, subsisted by depreda- 
tions; and every place was filled with the best 

S founded complaints against the government. The 
arl of G-loucester, having now settled with Ms friends the 

S ian of an insurrection, retired beyond sea, sent the king a 
efiance, solemnly renounced Ms allegiance, and upbraided 
him with tlie breach of those conditions wMch had been an- 
nexed to the oath of fealty sworn by that nobleman.' 

David, King of Scotland, appeared at the head of an Wai with 
mmy in defenco of Ms niece’s title, and penetrating 
into Yoikshire, committed the most barbarous devastations on 
tliat country. The fury of his massacres and ravages enraged 
the northern nobility, who might otherwise have been m- 
clined to join him ; and William, Earl of Albemarle, Eobert 
de Ferrers, William Piercy, Eobert do Brus, Eoger Moubray, 
Abort Lacey, Walter I’Espec, powerful baions in those parts, 
assembled an aimy with winch they encamped at North- 
Allerton, and awaited tlio arrival of the enemy. A 
gi'cat battle was hoio fought, called the battle of the 
SUvidard, from a high crucifix, erected by the English on a 
waggon, and caiiiod along with tlio army as a mihtary en- 
sign. The King of Scots was defeated, and ho himself, as 
well as his son Henry, naiTOwly escaped falling into the 
hands of tlio English. This success overawed the malecon- 
tonts in England, and might have given some stability to 
Stephen’s tlirone, had ho not liocn so elated with prosperity 
as to engage in a controversy with tlio clergy, who wore at 
tliat time mi ovennatch for any monarch. 

Though the groat power of tlio diurch, in ancient times, 
weakened the authority of the crown, and inteixuptod the 
course of the laws, it may ho doubted, whetlior, in ages of 
audi violence and outrage, it was not rather advantageous 
that some limits wore set to tlie power of the sword, both in 
the hands of the prince and nobles, and that men were taught 
to pay regard to some piiuciples and privileges. The chief 
misfortune was, that the pimates on some occasions acted 
entirol^ as barons, omjdoyod military power against their 
Hovoroign or their iioighhours, and llieroby often iiKsroased 

« W. Malm, p, 180. M. rods, p. 51. ” W. llaJia. p. 180. 
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tiiose disorders ■wMch it was their duty to repress. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, in imitatioii of the nobility, had built 
two steong castles, one at Sherborne, another at Devizes, and 
had laid the foundations of a third at Malmesbury : his 
nephew, Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, had erected a forti'oss 
at Newark : and Stephen, who was now sensible from ex- 
perience of the mischiefs attendmg these multiphed citadels, 
resolved to begin witib destroying those of the clergy, who, 
by their ftmction, seemed less entitled than tlie barons to 

jjgg such mihtai-y securities.® Making pretence of a fray 
which had arisen in court between the retmue of tlio 
Bi^op of Salisbury and that of the Earl of Britany, ho seized 
both •Qiat prelate and the Bishop of Lincoln, threw them into 
prison, and obliged them ;by menaces to deliver up those 
places of streng-ih which they had lately erected.* 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the king’s brother, Ixiing 
armed with a legatine commission, now conceived himself to 
be an ecclesiastical sovereign, no less powerful than the civil ; 
and, forgetting the ties of blood which coimected him witli 
the king, he resolved to vindicate the clerical privileges, 
30 th A ■w^hich, he pretended, were here openly violated. Ho 

assembled a synod at Westminster, and there com- 
plained of the impiety of Stephen’s measures, who had 
employed violence against the dignitaries of the church, and 
had not awaited the sentence of a spiritual court, by which 
alone, he affirmed, they could lawrally be tiled and con- 
demned, if their conduct had anywise merited censure or 
punishment." The synod ventured to send a summons to the 
king, charging him to appear before them, and to justify his 
measures ; and Stephen, instead of resenting this indignity, 
sent Aubrey de Yere to plead his cause before that assembly. 
De Yere accused the two prelates of treason and sedition ; 
but the tynod refused to try the cause, or examine their con- 
duct, tin fhose castles, of which they had been dispossesseil, 
were previously restored to them.*’ The Bisliop of Salisbury 
declared that he would appeal to the pope ; and had not 
Stephen and his partisans employed menaces, and oven 
shown a disposition of executing ■violence by the liaiids of 
the soldiery, affeirs had instantly come to extiomity between 
the crown and the mitre.^^ 

While this quarrel, joined to so many other grievauccai, 

’ Qja, Neute p. 862, • Olwon, SnY p 288. W, MolmeM. p 181, 
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increased ihe discontents among the people, the empress, 
invited by the opportunity, and secretly encouraged by the 
legate himself, landed in England, with Eobert Earl of 
Gloucester, and a retinue of a hundred and forty Icnights. 
She fixed her residence at Ai-undol Castle, whose gates were 
opened to her by Adelais, the queen-dowager, now married 
to William de Albmi, Earl of Sussex? and she excited, by 
messengers, her partisans to take arms in every county of 
England. Adelais, who had expected that her daughter-in- 
law would have invaded the kingdom with a much ssndSq)! 
greater force, became apprehensive of danger ; and 
Matilda, to ease her of her fears, removed, first to \oiu of 
Jlristol, which belonged to her bro'fter Eobert, thence 
to Gloucester, where she remained under Ihe protection of 
Milo, a gallant nobleman in tliose parts, who had embraced 
her cause. Soon after Geoffrey Talbot, William Mohun, 
Ealph Lovel, William Fitz-Jolm, William Fits!- Alan, Pa- 
ganell, and many other barons, declared for her ; and her 
party, winch was generally favoured in the kingdom, seethed 
every day to gain ground upon that of her antagonist. 

Woj-e wo to relate all the mihtaiy events transmitted to 
us by contemporary and authentic historians, it would be 
easy to swell our accounts of this reign into a large volume ; 
but those incidents, so little memorable in themselves, and so 
confiised both in time and place, could afford neither instruc- 
tion nor entertainment to the reader. It suffices to say, that 
the war was spread into every quarter, and that those turbu- 
lent barons, who had already shaken off, in a groat measure, 
the restraint of government, having now obtained the 
pretence of a public cause, carried on their devastations 
with redoubled fury, exercised implacable vengeance on 
each other, and sot no bounds ’to their oppressions over the 
people. The castles of the nobility were become receptacles 
of licensed roblioi’s ; who, sallying forth day and night, com- 
mitted spoil on the open country, on the villages, and oven 
on the cities, put the captives to toiture, in order to make 
them reveal tWr Ixoasures; sold tbeir persons to slavery; 
and sot fire to their houses, after they had pillaged them 
of every tiling valuable. Tlie fierceness of their tusiiositio:^ 
loiwling them to commit wanton destruction, frustrated their 
rapacity of its piupose ; and the pinpeity and persons oven 
of the ocolosinstics, generally so much revered, woie at last, 
from necessity, exposed to ■the same outrage which had laid 
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waste the rest of the kingdom. The land was left tintilled ; 
the instruments of husbandry were destroyed or abandoned ; 
and a grievous famine, the natural result of those disordci's, 
affected equally both parties, and reduced the s]^k)i 1 ovs as 
well as the defenceless people to the most extreme want and 
indigence.® 

After several fruitless negotiations and treaties of peace, 
which never mterrupted these destmetive hostilities, 
there happened at last an event, which seemed to 
promise some end of the pubhc calamities. Ralph Earl 
of Chester, and his half-brother, Wilham de Ronmara, 
partisans of Matilda, had surprised the castle of Linwln ; 
but the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, having 
invited bun to their aid, that prince laid close siege to 
the castle, m hopes of soon rendering himself master of the 
place, either by assault or by famine. The Earl of ( 51 on- 
cester hastened with an aimy to the rehef of his friends ; 
and Stephen, informed of his approach, took tlie fiokl with 
1141 a resolution of giving him battle. After a violent 
2nd Feb. giiock, the two wiags of the royalists wore jiut to 
flight ; and Stephen himself^ surrounded by the enemy, was 
atlast, after exerting great efforts of valour, borne down by 
Stephen numbers, and taken prisoner. He was conducted 
taken to Gdoucester; and though at first treated with 
pnsonar huuianitv, was soon after, on some suspicion, thrown 
into prison, and loaded with irons. 

Stephen’s party was entirely broken by the captivity of 
their leader, and the barons came in daily from all quarters, 
and did homage to Matilda. The princess, however, amidst 
all her prospenty, knew that she was not secure of su<*.(!(‘-sb 
unless she could gain the confidence of the clergy ; and as 
the conduct of the legate had been of late veiy ainliiguous, 
and shown his intentions to have rather aimed at Inimbling 
his brother than totally ruining him, slie. employed every 
sndMttch. ®D-deavour to fix him in her interests. She hold 
a conference with him in an open plain near Win- 
chester ; where she promised, upon oath, that if he would 
acknowledge her for sovereign, would recognize her title 
as the sole descendant of the late king, and would again 
submit to the allegiance which he, as well as the rest of 
the kingdom, had sworn to her, he ^ould in return be 
entire master of the administration, and, in particular, 
• Ohron, Sas p. 288. W. Malmes. p. 186. Gost. Sloph. p. OCI. 
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stould, at his pleasure, dispose of all vacsant bi^oprios and 
abbeys. Earl feobert, her orotber, Brian Fitz-Count, Milo 
of G-loucester, and oiher great men, became guarantees for 
her observing these engagements;® and the prelate was 
at last induced to promise her allegiance, but that still 
biu'dened with the express condition, tliat she should, on 
her part, fulfil her promises. He then conducted her to 
Winchester, led her in procession to the cathedral, and with 
great solemnity, in the presence of many bishops and abbots, 
denounced curses against all those who cursed her, poured 
out blessings on those who blessed her, granted absolution to 
such as wore obedient to her, and excommunicated such 
as were rebellious.’’ Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
soon after came also to court, and swore allegiance to the 
empress.® 

Matilda, that she might farther ensure the attachment 
of the clergy, was willing to receive the crown from Hatilda 
their hands; and instead of assembling the states ““^ned. 
of the Idngdom, the measm’e which the constitution, had it 
been either fixed or regarded, seemed necessarily to require, 
she was content that the legate should assemble an ecdesias- 
tical synod, and tliat her title to the tlii'one sliould there 
be acknowledged The legato, addressmg himself to the 
assembly, told them, that in the absence of the empress, 
Stephen, his brother, had boon permitted to reign, and, 
previously to his ascending the tlirone, had seduced them 
by many fair promises, of honouring and exalting the 
church, of maintaining the laws, and of reforming all 
abuses: that it giioved him to observe how much that 
prince had, in every particular, been wanting to his ongage- 
nionts; public peace was intemipted, crimes were d^y 
committed with impunity, bisliops were thrown into prison 
and forced to surrender tlioir possessions, abbeys wore put 
to sale, churdies wore pillaged, and the most enormous 
disorders prevailed in the administration : that ho himself, 
in order to procure a redress of these grievances, had 
formerly summoned the king before a council of bidiops ; 
but, instead of inducing him to amend his conduct, had 
rather offended him by that expedient: that, how much 
soever mi^uided, that prince was still Ins brother, and the 
object of his Jiffections; but his interests, however, must 

« W. Malm. p. 187. ^ Qxton* Sox p. 242. OonijiiL Jlor* p. 676. 
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be regarded as subordinate to those of tlieir heavenly Father, 
who bad now rejected bun, and thrown him into the luuids 
of his enemies, that it principally belonged to the cleigy to 
elect and ordain Idngs ; ho had summoned them together for 
that purpose, and havmg invoked the divme assisfeuico, ho 
now pronounced Matilda, the only descendant of Henr>, 
their late sovereign, Queen of England. The whole £W- 
sembly, by them acclamations or suence, gave, or soomed 
to ^ve, their assent to this declaration.'* 

The only laymen summoned to this council, wliieh decided 
the fate of the crown, were tlie Londoners ; and even tlicso 
were re(iuired not to give their opimon but to subnut to the 
decrees of the synod. The deputies of London, however, 
were not so passive : they uisisted that their Idng should 
be delivered mom prison ; but were told by the legato, that 
it became not the Londoners, who were regai’dod as uohhi- 
men in England, to take part with those barons, who had 
basely forsaken their lord in battle, and who bad treated the 
holy church with contumely:'* it is with reason that tlio 
citizens of London assumed so much authority, if it be true, 
what is related by Fitz-Stephen, a contemporary author, that 
that city could at this time biing into the field no less than 
eighty thousand combatants.^ 

London, notwithstanding its great power, and its attach- 
ment to Stephen, was at length obbged to submit to Matilda; 
and her authority, by the prudent conduct of Earl Itobei i., 
seemed to be established over the whole Idngdom but afl’aii’s 
re main ed not long in this situation. That princess, besides 
the disadvantages of her sex, wliich weakened her inlliuuicc 
over a turbulent and martial people, was of a passionate, 
imperious ^irit, and knew not how to temper with airability 
the harshness of a refusal. Stephen’s queen, sccomlod liy 
many of the nobility, petitioned for the liberty of her 
husband; and offered that, on tliis condition, be should 
renounce the crown and retire into a convent. The legato 

^ W. Malmes. p 188. This authoi, a judioions man, was presont and snvH, that lio was 
very attentivo to what passed. This rooech, therofoio, way bo roguKiotl tm wutiroly 
geimme. ® W. Mahnos, p 188. 

/ P. 4 Weie this accoimi to bo dopoiidod on, Ihondon nmni at that iuno liavo wit* 
tamed near font hundred tliousand inhabitants, which is alK>vo double Uio number it 
oontamed at the death of Queen Elusabodi But tlieso loose oidculaiious, or iiither 
guesses, deserve veiy httle ciedit. Pctei of Blois, a coutompoiary wntor, tmd a wan of 
sense, says there weie then only foity thousand inhabitants m lioudon, wldch is much 
mme likely See Epist 161 "What Pite^tophon says of the prodigious richet^ 
dov, and conuneroe of Xiondon, proves only the great iiovoity of tlie other towns of the 
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desired iihat Prince Eustace, liis nepliew, miglit inherit 
Boul(^e and the other patrimonial estates of Ms father : * 
the Londoners apphed for the establishment of King 
Edward’s laws, instead of those of King Henry, wMch, 
they said, were grievous and oppressive.’^ All these peti- 
tions were rejected in the most haughty and peremptory 
manner. 

The legato, who had probably never been sincere in his 
compliance with Matildas government, availed himself of 
tbo ul-humom* excited by tins imperious conduct, and secretly 
instigated the Londoners to a revolt. A conspiracy was 
entered into to seize tlie person of tlie empress; and she 
saved hei*self from the danger by a precipitate retreat. She 
fled to Oxfbid- soon after she went to Winchester; whither 
the legato, desirous to save appearances, and watdiing the 
oppoitunity to ruin her cause, had retired. But having 
assembled all his retainers, he openly joined Ms force io 
that of the Londoners, and to Stephen’s mercenary troops, 
who had not yet evacuated the kingdom ; and he besieged 
Matilda in "Winchoster. The pnneess, being liard pressed 
by fjvmino, made her escape ; but in the flight, Earl Robert, 
her brother, fell into tho hands of tlie enemy. This noble- 
man, though a subj’oct, was as much tho life and soul of 
Ms ovnx parly, as Stephen was of tho other ; and the stopim 
emproHS, sonsililo of his merit mid imporlance, con- 
senlod to exchange tho prisoners on equal terms. The civil 
war was again kindled with greater fuiy than ever. 

Earl Robert, finding tho successes on both sides nearly 
balanced, wont over to Normandy, wMcb, during 
Stephen’s captivity, had submitted to tlio Earl of 
Anjou ; and ho persuaded G-eoffrey to allow his eldest son, 
Henry, a young prince of gi’oat hopes, to take a j'ounioy 
into England, Jind appear at tlie head of his partisans. This 
expedient, however, produced nothing decisive. Stephen 
look Oxford after a long siege : ho was defeated by 
Earl Rol)ort at Wilton : and tho empress, though of 
a masculine sqiirit, yet being harassed witli a variety of good 
and bad fbriimo, and alaimed with continual dangers to her 
person and iamily, at last retired into Nomnuuly, lue. 
wliithor she had sent her son some time before, 

Tho death of her brother, which happened nearly 
about tho same time, would have proved . fatal to her 

9 Brompton, p, 1031. ^ Oontm. Bor. Wig. p. C77. Gem$e, p. 185(5. 
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interests, liad not some incidents occmTed wliicli checked 
the course of Stephen’s prosperity. This pimce, finditig 
that the castles built by the noblemen of his own parly 
encouraged the spirit of independence, and were httle leas 
dangerous than those which remained m the hands of the 
enemy, endeavoured to extort from them a suirender of 
those fortresses; and he alienated the affections of many 
of them by this equitable demand. The artillery also of the 
church, which his brother had brought over to his side, had, 
after some interval, joined the other party. Eugenius III. 
had mounted the papal throne ; the Eishop of "Winchester 
was deprived of the legatine commission, which was con- 
ferred on Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, the enemy 
and rival of the former legate. That pontiff also, having 
summoned a general council at Eheims, m Cliampaigno, 
instead of allowing the church of England, as had boon 
usual, to elect its own deputies, noinmaiod five English 
bishops to represent that church, and required their ath'ud- 
ance in tlie council. Stephen, who, notwathstandnig his 
present difficulties, was jealous of the rights of his crown, 
refused them permission to attend;* and the pope, sensible 
of his advantage in contending with a prince who reigned 
by a disputed title, took revenge by laying all Stephen’s 
party under an interdict.’' The discontents of the 
royalists, at being thrown into tliis situation, wore 
augmented by a comparison with Matilda’s paity, who 
enjoyed all the benefits of the sacred ordinances; and 
Stephen was at last obliged, by making prmer submissions 
to the see of Eome, to remove the reproach from liis party.* 
The weakness of both sides, rather than any decroaso 
of mutual animosity, having produced a tacit cessa- 
tion of arms in England, many of the nobility, 
Eoger de Moubray, William de Warenne, and o^ers, finding 
no opportunity to exert their militaiy ardour at homo, 
enlisted themselves in a new crusade, which, with suiprising 
success, after former disappointments and misfortunes, was 
now preached by St. Bernard.^ But an event soon after 
happened which threatened a revival of hostilities in Eng- 
land. Prince Henry, who had reached his sixteentli yosir, 
was desirous of receiving the honour of knighthood ; a cere- 
mony which every genSeman in that age passed through 


> Epist. St Thom. p. 225. 

1 Epist St. Thom. p. 226. 
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before lie was admitted to tlie use of arms, and wbicli was 
even deemed requisite for the ^eatest princes. He intended 
to receive his admassion from his great-uncle, David, T^ing of 
Scotland , and for that purpose he passed through England 
with a great retinue, and was attended hy the most consider- 
able of his partisans. He remained some time witb the King 
of Scotland ; made incursions into England ; and by his dex- 
terity and vigour in all manly exercises, by his valour in war, 
and his prudent conduct in every occurrence, he roused the 
hopes of his party, and gave ff^ptoms of those great quali- 
ties which ho afteiwarife displayed when he mounted the 
tlirono of England. Soon after his return to Nor- 
mandy, he was, by Matilda’s consent, invested in that 
duchy ; and upon the death of his father, Geoffrey, which 
happened in the subsequent year, he took possession both of 
Anjou and Maine, and concluded a maiTiage, which brought 
him a gi-eat accession of power, and rendered him extremely 
formidable to his lival. Eleanor, the daughter and heir of 
William, Duke of Guienne and Earl of Poictou, had been 
manied sixteen years to Lewis VII. King of France, ^^g^ 
and had attended him in a crusade, which that 
monarch conducted against tlie infidels; but having there lost 
the aflbetions of her liusband, and even fallen under some 
suspicion of gallantry witli a handsome Saracen, Lewis, more 
delicate tlian politic, procured a divorce from her, and 
restored her those ticli provinces, which by her marriage 
she lisid annexed to the crown of France. Young Henry, 
neither discouraged by the moquality of years, nor by the 
reports of Eleanor’s gallantries, made successful courtship to 
tliat princess, and, espousing her six weeks after her divorce, 

g ot possession of all her dominions as her dowry. The 
istre which he received from this acquisition, and the 
prospect of his risnig fortimo, had such an effect ha England, 
tliat, when Stephen, desirous to ensure tlie crown to his son 
Eustace, required tiie Archbishop of Canterbury to anoint 
that prince as liis successor, tlie piimato refused com])liance, 
and made his escape beyond sea, to avoid the violence and 
resontinent of Stephen. 

Henry, informed of tliese di^ositions in the iieople/made 
sui invasion on England. Bfaving gained some 
advantage over Stephen at Malmesbury, and having 
taken that place, ho proceeded thence to throw succours into 
Wallingford, whidli the king liad adviuiced with a superior 
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anny to besiege. A decisive action was every day expected ; 
when tiae great men of both sides, terrified at the prospect 
of farther bloodshed and confusion, inteiposed with their 
good offices, and set on foot a negotiation between the rival 
princes. The death of Eustace, during the course of tlio 
treaty, facihtated its oonclumon; an acconunodatiou 
was settled, by which it was agreed, that Stephen 
should possess the crown during his liletime, that 
justice mould be administered in bis name, oven in 
the provmces wliich had submitted to Henry, and 
that this latter prince should, on Stephen’s demise, succeed 
to the kingdom, and William, Stephen’s son, to Boulogne 
and his patrimonial estate. After aU the bai'ons had swoni 
to the observance of this treaty, and done homage to Henry, 
as to the heir of the orown, that prince evacuated the 
kingdom; and the death of Stephen, which hap- 
pened the next year, after a short illness, prevented 
1164 all those quarrels and jealousies which wore likely 
to have ensued in so dehcate a situation. 

England suffered gi-eat miseries during tlie reign of this 
priuce : but his personal character, allowing for the temerity 
and injustice of his usurpation, appears not Hablo to any 
great exception ; and he seems to nave been woU qualified, 
had he succeeded by a just title, to have promoted the 
happiness and prosperity of his subjects.” He was possessed 
of industry, activity, and courage, to a great degree ; though 
not endowed with a sound judgment, he was not deficient in 
abilities; he had the talent of gaining men’s affections; 
and notirithstanding his precarious situation, he never in- 
dited himself in the exercise of any cruelty or revenge.® 
His advancement to the throne procured him neither tran- 
quillity nor happiness ; and thou^ the situation of England 
prevented the neighbouring states from taking miy divniblo 
advantage of her confusions, her intestine (hsordors wore 
to the last degree r^ous and destructive. The court of 
Rome was also permitted, during those civil wai's, to make 
farther advances in her usurpations; and appeals to tlio 
pope, which had always been strictly prohibited by the 
English laws, became now common in every occlosiasticid 
controversy.** 

» W. Malm p. 180. • M. Poiis, p 51. Hogal. p, 312. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

HENBY n. 

State oe Btjropb— -or Feanoe. — First Acts of Henry’s Govbbn]!Ont.~Bis3?iites 

BETWEEN THE OXyXL AND EcOLEblASTIOAIi PoWBBS, — ThOMAS A BEOKIjrry AeCICBIBHOP OF 

Oantebbubt. — Qdaekel between tbs King and Becjket.*— Conbtitdtions of 
Otawbndon ■ — 'Banisioient of Beokep — OoMTEOMisB ■wrni HIM.— 'His larnjKN from 
banishment — His Mbrdeb,— Grief and St emission of the King. 

The extensive confederacies by which the European poten- 
tates are now at once united and set in opposition to 
each other, and which, though they are apt to dif- state ot’ 
fuse the least t^ark of dissen s ion throughout the 
whole, aro at least attended with this advantage, that they 
prevent any violent revolutions or conquests in particular 
states, were totally unlmown in ancient ages ; and the theory 
of foreign politics, in each kingdom, formed a peculation 
much loss complicated and involved than at present. Ooni- 
mcrco had not yot bound together tlio most distant naiinna in 
^ close a chain : wars, finished in one campaign, and often 
in one battle, were little affected by the movements of remote 
.stiites : the imperfect eoniinunieation among the kingdoms, 
and their ignorance of each other’s situation, made it imprac- 
ticable for a great number of them to combine in one project 
OT effort : and above all, the turbulent spirit and independent 
situation of the barons or great vassals in each state gave so 
much occupation to the sovereign, that ho was obliged to 
•confine liis attention chiefly to liis own state and his own 
system of government, and was more indifferent about what 
passed among his neighbours. Religion alone, not politics, 
carried abroad the views of princes; while it either fibced 
their thoughts on the Holy Land, whose conquest and de- 
fence was cloemed a point oi common honour and interest, or 
engaged them in intrigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom 
they had yielded the direction of ecdesjastical affairs, and 
who was every day asBuming more authority than they were 
willing to allow him. 

Beioro the conquest of England by the Duke of Normandy, 
this island was as much separated from the rest of the world 
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in poKtics as in situation ; and except from tlie inroads of tko 
Danish pirates, the BngHsh, happily confined at home, had 
neither enemies nor allies on the continent. The foreign 
dominions of William connected them with the long and 
great vassals of France ; and while the opposite pretensions 
of the pope and emperor in Italy produced a contmiuil inter- 
course between G-ermany and that country, the two gi’cat 
monarchs of France and England formed, in another part of 
Europe, a separate system, and carried on their wars and 
negotiations, without meeting either with opposition or sniv 
port from the others. 

On the decline of the Oarlovingian race, the nohlos in 
state of every province of France, taking advantage of the 
Fiance. weakness of the sovereign, and obliged to provide, 
each for his own defence, against the ravages of the Nonnan 
fireebooters, had assumed, both in civil and military aflaii's, 
an authority almost independent, and had reduced witliin 
very narrow limits the prerogative of their princes. The 
accession of Hugh Capet, by annexing a great fief to the 
crown, had brought some addition to tlie royal dignity ; but 
this fief, though considerable for a subject, appeared a nanw 
basis of power for a prince who was placed at the head of so 

g reat a community. The royal demesnes consisted only of 
axis, Orleans, Bstampes, Compeigne, and a few ])laceH scat- 
tered over the northern provinces : in the rest of the king- 
dom, the prince’s authorily was rather nominal tluui real : 
the vassals were accustomed, nay entitled, to make wav, with- 
out his permission, on each other : they were oven entitlo<l, 
if ihey conceived themselves injured, to turn their amis 
again^ their sovereign : they exercised all civil jurisdiction, 
without appeal, over theii- tenants and inferior vasssils : ihoir 
common jealousy of the crown easily united them against 
any attempt on their exorbitant privileges ; and as some of 
them had attained the power and authority of groat jirinoesi 
even the smallest baron was sure of immediate and cfTcctual 
protection. Besides six ecclesiastical peerages, which, with 
the other immunities of the church, cramped extremely tho 
general execution of justice, there were six lay peerages, 
Burgundy, Hommdy, Guienne, Flandei's, Toulouse, and 
Ohampai^e, which formed very extensive and puissant 
sovereignties. And though tho combination of all those 
pimces and barons could, on urgent occasions, muster a 
mighty power ; yet it was very difficult to set that groat 
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macliine in movement ; it was almost impossible to preserve 
harmony in its parts ; a sense oi common interest alone 
could, for a time, unite them under their sovereign against a 
common enemy ; but if the king attempted to turn the force 
of the community against any mutinous vassal, the same 
sense of common interest made the others oppose themselves 
to the success of his pretensions. Lewis the dross, the last 
sovereign, marched at one time to his frontiers against the 
Germans at the head of an army of two hundred thousand 
men ; but a petty lord of Corbeil, of Puiset, of Oouci, was 
able, at another period, to set that prince at defiance, and to 
mail dam open war against liim. 

Tlio authority of the English monarch was much more 
extensive wifiiin his kingdom, and the disproportion much 
greater between him and the most powerful of his vassals. 
His demesnes and revenue were large, compared to the 
greatness of his slate : he was accustomed to levy arbi- 
traiy exactions on his subjects; his courts of ju(£cature 
extended their jurisdiction into every part of the kingdom ; 
he could crush hy his power, or by a judicial sentence, well 
or ill founded, any obnoxious baron : and though the feudal 
institutious which prevailed in his kingdom had the same 
tendency as in other states to exalt the aristocracy and de- 
press the monarchy, it required, in England, according to its 
present constitution, a great combmation of the vas^ls to 
oppose their sovereign lord, and there had not hitherto 
arisen any baron so powerful, as of himself to levy war 
against the prince, and to afford protection to the inferior 

barons. ^ ^ 

While such wore the different situations of Prance and 
England, and the latter enjoyed so many advantages above 
tlio former, the accession of Henry II., a prince of great 
abilities, possessed of so many rich provinces on the con- 
tinent, might appear an event dangerous, if not fatal, to the 
Preiich monai’oliy, and sufficient to bi*eak entirely the balance 
between the states. He was master, in the right of his 
fiither, of Anjou and, Touraine; in that of liis mother, of 
Komandy and Maine; in that of his wife, of O-uienne, 
Poictou, IXaintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, me 
Limousin. He soon after annexed Britany to^ his other 
states, and was already possessed ot the superiority over 
that province, which, on the first cession of Normandy to 
JLtollo, the Dane, had been granted by Charles the Simple, 
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in vassalage to that formidable lavager. Theso provinces 
composed above a third of the whole French monarchy, and 
were much superior, in extent and opulence, to those ter- 
ritories wMch were subjected to the immediate jurisdiction 
and government of the king. The vasaal was here more 
powerful than his liege lord : the situation which had en- 
abled Hugh Capet to depose the Oarlovingian princes 
seemed to be renewed, and that with much greater ad- 
vantages on the side of the vassal; and when England 
was added to so many provinces, the French Idng had rea- 
son to apprehend, from this conjuncture, some gi’oat disasier 
to himself and to his family : but in reality, it was this cir- 
cumstance, which appeared so formidable, that saved the 
Capetian race, and, by its consequences, exalted them to that 
jiitcli of grandeur which tliey at present enjoy. 

The limited authority of the prince in the feudal constitu- 
tions prevented the King of England from (uiqdoying with 
advantage the force of so many states, which wore sul)jeded 
to his government; and tliose different members, disjoined 
in situation, and disagi’eeing in laws, language, and man- 
ners, were never thoroughly cemented into one monarchy. 
He soon became, both from his distant place of residence, 
and from the incompatibility of interests, a kind of foreigner 
to his French dominions; and his subjects on the conti- 
nent considered their alle^panco as more naturally duo 
to their superior lord, who lived in their noighbourliood, 
and who was acknowledged to be the supremo head of their 
nation. He was always at hand to invade them ; their im- 
mediate lord was often at too great a distance to protect 
them; and any disorder in any part of his dispoi’sed domi- 
nions gave advantages aganist nim. The other jiowerful 
vassals of the French crown were rather pleased to see the 
expulsion of the English, and were not affected with tlml 
jealousy, which would have arisen from the opprossiou of a 
co-vasi^, who was of the same rank witli thomselvos. By tin's 
means, tiie Kin g of BYance found it more easy to conquor 
those numerous provinces from England, thim to subdue a 
Duke of Normandy or G-uienne, a Count of Anjou, Maine, 
or Poictou. after reducing sudi extonsivo tonitonos, 
which immediately incorporated with tlio body of tlte mo- 
narchy, be found greater facility in uniting to the crown 
the omer great fiefs which still remained separate and inde- 
pendent. 
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Blit as titiese important consequences could not be foreseen 
by human •wisdom, the King of Fiance remarked -with terror 
the rising grandeur of "the house of AnjoU, or Plantagenet ; 
and, in order to retard its progress, he had ever maintained 
a strict union ■with Stephen, and had endeavoured to support 
tbe tottering foriames of that bold usurper. But after this 
prince’s death it was too late to think of opposing the suc- 
cession of Hem-y, or preventing tlie performance of those 
stiimlations which, with the unammous consent of the nation, 
ho had made with his predecessor. The English, harassed 
■with civil wars, and disgusted with the bloodshed atrd depre- 
dations which, during tire course of so many years, had 
attended them, wore httle disposed to violate their oaths, 
by excluding the lawful heir from the succession of their 
moual’cliy.* Many of the most considerable fortresses wore 
in the hands of in's partisans; tire whole nation load had 
occasion to soo tlio noble qualrties with wliich he was en- 
dowed,** and to compare them with tlie mean talents of 
William the son of Stephen ; and as they were acquainted 
with his great power, and were rather pleased to see the 
accession of so many foreign dominions to the crown of Bng- 
huid, tlroy never entertained the least thoughts of resisting 
tliem. Henry himsel:^ sensible of the advantages attending 
his present situation, was in no hmuy to aiTive in England ; 
and being engaged in ■the siege of a castle on the frontiers of 
Hormaudy, when ho received intelligence of Ste- guiDoa. 
pLon’s death, he made it a point of honour not to 
depart from liis enteimiiso till he had brought it to an issue. 
He tlion set out on his journey, and was received in Eng- 
land witli the acchunations of all orders of men, who swore 
with pleasure the oatli of fealty and allegiance to him. 

The first acts of Henry’s goveinment corresponded to tlie 
Jiigh idea entertained of his abilities, and progiiosti- 1155 
catod the re-<istablislnnout of justice aird tranquillity, 
of which the kingdom had so long boon bereaved. so\o'in/" 
Jlo imruediatoly dismissed all those mercenary sol- 
diei’H who had committed groat disorders in the nation ; and 
ho sent them abroad, together with William of Ypros, ihoir 
loader, the Iriond and confidant of Stephen.'' lie invoked 
all the grants made by his prcdccossoi,'* oven tlioso which 
necessity liiul extorted from the Empress Matilda ; and that 

* Matt. Daria, p 65. ^ Otd Nonlir. p, 881. * Fitsa-Btoiih. p, 13. M. Patia, 

p. 05, Noubr, p. 381. Ohrou, T. Wykea, j), 80, ** 3S[outr, p, 882, 
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princess, who liad resigned her rights in favour of Heray, 
made no opposition to a measm'e so necessary for supporting 
the dignity of the crown. He repaired the com, winch had 
been extremely debased durmg the reign of Ins predecessor ; 
and he took proper measures against the return of a hko 
abuse.® He was rigorous in the execution of justice, <ind 
in the suppression of robbery and violence ; and that ho 
might restore authority to the laws, he caused all the new 
erected castles to be demolished, wbreh had proved so many 
sanctuaries to freebooters and rebels.' The Earl of Albemarle, 
Hugh Mortimer, and Roger the son of Milo of G-loucestor, 
were inclmed to make some resistance to this salutaiy mea- 
sure; but the apmoach of the king with his forces soon 
obliged them to submit. 

Every thmg being restored to full tranquillity in England, 
Henry went abroad in order to oppose the attempts 
of his brother Geoffrey, who, during his absence, 
had made an incursion into Anjou and Maine, had advanced 
some pretensions to those provinces, and had got possession 
of a considerable part of them.® On the king’s appearance, 
the people returned to their allegiance; and Geoffrey, re- 
signing his claim for an annual pension of a thousand 
pounds, departed and took possession of the county of 
Hantz, which the inhabitants, who had expelled Count 
Hoel, their prince, had put into his hands. Homy re- 
turned to E^land the following year: the incur- 
sions of the Welsh tlien provoked Jiim to make an 
invasion upon them ; where the natural fastnossoM of the 
country occasioned him gi'eat difficulties, and even brought 
him into danger. Bhs vanguard, being eiigagud in a nar- 
row pass, was put to rout : Henry de Essex, the lieredilary 
standard-bearer, seized with a panic, tlnew down the stand- 
ard, took to flight, and exclaimed, tliat tlie king was slain : 
and had not the prince immediately appeared in jHimni, 
and led on his troops with ^-eat gallantly, the conse- 
quences might liave proved fatm to the whole anuy." For 
this rmsbehaviour, Essex Avas afterwards accused of felony 
by Robert de Montfort ; was vanmiished in single comliat ; 
his estate was confiscated ; and he himself was thrust into a 
convent.* The submissions of the Welsh procured ^om an 
accommodation with England. 

« Hovoden, p. 491. f Hovedon, p. 191. Rte-Stopli. p. 13. M. raria, p. 03. 
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Tlie martial disposition of the princes in that age engaged 
them to head tlieir own armies in every enterprise, 
even the most Mvolous ; and their feeble authority 
made it commonly mipracticable for them to delegate, on 
occasion, the command to their generals. G-eoffrey, the 
king’s bi other, died soon after he had acquired possession 
of Nantz though he had no other title to tliat county than 
the voluntary submission or election of the inhabitants two 
years before, Henry laid claim to the territory as devolved 
to lam by hoicditaiy right, and he went over to support his 
proloiisions by force of arms. Conan, Duke or Earl of 
Jhitany, (for those titles are given indiiSbrently by histo- 
rians to those princes,) protended that Nantz had been lately 
se])arated liy lobollion from his principahty, to which of right 
it belonged ; and immediately on Geofh-ey’s death he took 

E isscssion of die disputed territory. Lest Lewis, die Erench 
iig, should interpose in the controversy, Henry paid him a 
visit ; and so allm-od him by caresses and civilities, that an 
alliauce was coiiti'acted between them ; and they agi’eod that 
young Henry, heir to the English monarchy, shoidd be affi- 
anced to Miu'gaiet of France, though the former was only 
five years of ago, and the latter was still in her cradle. 
Henry, now secure of mooting with no interruption on this 
side, a<l\ aiiced widi liis army into Britany ; and Conan, in 
despair of lioing able to make resistance, delivered up the 
county of Nautz to liim. The able conduct of the long pro- 
cured him fardior and more important advantages from this 
iiuadoiit. Conan, harassed with the turbulent diroosition of 
bis subjocis, was desirous of procuring to liunsolf the support 
of so great a monarch ; ami he betrothed Ins daughter and 
only oliild, yet an infant, to Geofiroy, iho king’s tliird son, 
who was oi‘ the same tender years. The Duleo of Britany 
died {ihout sovou years after ; and Henry being meme lord, 
and also iiatiu'ul guiu’dian to In's sou and daughtcr-in-Iaw, 
put liiinseli' lu possession of tliat principality, and annexed it 
hir the jn'esent to his other groat dominions. 

The king had a prospect of making still farther acquisi- 
tions; and the activity of lus Lemper suffered no 
opportunU.y of that kind to ©scape Ivim. Philippa, 

3)uclicss oi‘ Guiouno, motlior of Quoon Eleanor, was the 
only issue of Williiun IV., Count of Toulouse ; and would 
have inherited lus dominions, had not tliat prince, desirous 
of prosorving tlio succession in the male lino, conveyed the 
VQr.. I. ‘ tt 
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principality to Lis brother, Eaymond do St. Gillos, by a 
contract of sale whicL was in that ago I'egai’dcd as ficlitions 
and illusory. By this means the title to tlio county of 
Toulouse came to be disputed between the male and female 
heirs; and the one or me other, as oppoi-tunitios favoured 
had obtained possession. Raymond, ^mdso7i of 
Eaymond de St. Gilles, was the reigning sovereign ; ajid on 
Henry’s revivmg his wife’s claim, tliis prince had recourse 
for protection to the King of France, who was so muc.h 
concerned m pohcy to prevent tire farther aggi’andiziomont 
of the English monarch. Lewis himself, when man-icd to 
Eleanor, had asserted the justice of her claim, and hiul 
demanded possession of I’oulouso;'' but his sentiments 
changm g with his interest, ho now dclenninod to deibnd, 
by Ins power and authority, tho title of Raymond. Henry 
found mat it would ho requisite to support his ])retonKions 
against potent antagonists ; and that nothing but a formid- 
able army could maintain a claim which ho had in vain 
asserted by arguments and manilbstoes. 

An army, composed of feudal vassals, was iiommonly very 
intraotahle and undisciplined, hotli because of the inde- 
pendent spirit of the persons who served in it, and hocaiiso 
the commands were not given, either by the choice of tho 
sovereign, or from the military capacity and ex})crienoo of 
the officers. Each hajon conducted liis own vassals: his 
rant was greater or less, proportioned to tlio oxtont of his 
property • even the supreme command luider the prince was 
ofim attached to birth: and as the mihlary vassiils were 
obliged to serve only forty days at tlioii’ own charge; 
though if the expedition were distant, they were put to groat 
expense ; the prmee reaped little henolit from tlioir attend- 
ance. Hen^, sensible of theso inconveniences, levied iqiou 
his vassals in Normandy, and other provinces wliichwero 
remote from Toulouse, a sum of money in lieu of tlioir 
service; and this commutation, by reason of tho great dis- 
tant, was stiU more advantageous to lu's English vossaidB, 
He imposed, therefore, a scutage of one hundred and o^hty 
thousand pounds on the knights’ fees, a commutation to 
which, though it was unusual, and tho fii’st ][)crhaps to bo 
met with in history,* the military tenants willingly sub- 
mitted ; and with this money he levied an army wSioh was 

, ,r i P* nomine, p. 484. 
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more under Ms command, and wliose service was more 
durable and constant. Assisted by Berenger, Connt of 
Barcelona, and Trincaval, Coimt of Nismes, whom be bad 
gained to Ms party, be invaded the county of Tonlonse; 
and, after taking Verdun, Oastlenau, and other places, be 
besieged tbe capital of tbe province, and was bkely to 
prevail in tbe enterprise * when Lewis, advancing before tbe 
amval of Ms main body, threw Mmself into tbe 
place with a small reinforcement. Henry was urged 
by some of bis ministers to prosecute tbe siege, to take 
Lewis prisoner, and to impose his own terms in tbe pacifica- 
tion ; but be either thought it so much bis interest to main- 
tain the feudal pnnciples, by wMcb Ms foreign dominions 
were secured, or bore so much respect to bis superior lord, 
that be declared be would not attack a place defended by 
him in person ; and he immediately raised the siege.® He 
marched into Normandy, to protect that province against an 
incursion which tbe Count of Dreux, instigated by King 
Lowds, Ms brother, bad made upon it. War was now openly 
carried on between tlie two monarchs, but produced no 
memorable event : it soon ended in a cessation of arms, and 
that followed by a peace, wMch was not, however, attended 
•with miy confidence or good correspondence between those 
tival princes. The forti-ess of G-isors, being part of tbo 
dowry stipulated to Mai'garet of France, bad been consigned 
by agreement to the Knights Templars, on condition ■that it 
should bo delivered into Hemy’s bands after the celebration 
of the nuptials. Tbo king, tliat be might have a protenco 
for immodiatoly demanding the place, ordoied the marriage 
to bo Holemniuod between the prince and princess, tliough 
both infants;” and be engaged the Grand Master of 'the 
Toniplai's, liy largo presents, as was geneially suspected, to 
]mt him in possession of Qisors.® Lewis, resenting 
tliis fraudulent conduct, banished the Templars, and 
would have made war upon tlio King of Bn^and, bad it not 
boon for the mediation and authority of rope Alexander 
Ilf., who bad boon chased from Rome by Bio anti-pope, 
Victor IV., and resided at that timo in Piaiico. Tbat'we 
may fomi an idea of tlie autboriiy possessed by tlie Roman 

^ Fitz-Stcplb. p« 22. Dicoto, p 531. 

a Hoveden, p 492. Ncubr. p. 400. Diooia, p. 532. Bxompton, p. 1460. 

« Binoo iiist publication of tliis liiiitoxy» Xiord Lyttelton lias publu^od a of the 
imty botweon Henry und Lewis, by winch it appears, if there wo« no secret ajraole» that 
Homy was not guilty of any ftand in this transaotwn. 
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pontiff during those ages, it may be proper to obsei'V'e, tliat 
the two kings bad, toe year before, met the pope at the 
castle of Torci, on the Loire ; and tliey gave lum such inarkH 
of respect, that both dismounted to receive him, and holding 
each of them one of the reins of bis bridle, walked on foot 
by his side, and conducted him in that submissive mannov 
into the castle.^ A spectacle^ cries Baronius in an eestasy, 
to God, angeh, and men; and such as had ‘never hefore been 
exhibited to the icorldl 

Henr}’, soon after he bad accommodated his differences 
1162 Lewis, by the pope’s mediation, returned to 

England; where he commenced an eiiteipiise 
which, though required by sound policy, and oven con- 
ducted in the main with prudence, hied him gieat dis- 
quietude, involved him in danger, and was not concluded 
without some loss and dishonour. 

The usurpations of the clergy, which had at first been 
mputes gradual, were now become so rapid, and liad 
bftween mounted to such a height, that the contest between 
the regale and pontificale was really arrived at a 
si 4 siicai crisis m England; and it became necessary to dotei- 
mme whether the king or the priests, jiarticnlaiiy 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, should be sovereign of the 
kingdom.’ The aspiring spint of Henry, which gave 
inquietude to all his neighbours, was not hlccly long ])ay 
a tame submission to the encroachments of subjects ; ami as 
nothing opens the eyes of men so readily as tiioii interests, 
he was m no danger of falhng, in this respect, into iliat 
abject superstition which retained liis peojdo in subjection. 
From the commencement of Ids reign, in t.lie governnu'iit of 
his foreign dominions, as well as of England, ho had shown 
a fixed purpose to repress clerical usurpations, and 1 o main- 
tain those prerogatives winch liad been transmitted to him 
by his predecessors. During the schism of the papacy 
between Alexander and Victor, he had dotormined, for. some 
time, to remain neuter and when infoimed that, tho A reh- 
bishop of Eotion and the Bishop of Mans had, from thoir 
own authority, aclaiowledged Alexander as legitimate jiopo, 
he was so en^ed that, though lie spared the archbishop on 
account of his groat age, he immediately issued orders for 
overthrowing the houses of the Bishop of Mans and Arch- 
deacon of Eouen;* and it was not till ho had dolilierately 

^ Trivet, p, 48. ^ Fitz-Stepheji, p. 27 » Soo nolo [Q], at the end of tlio voltuav. 
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cxamiiied tlie mattei*, by -tliose views which usually euter 
into the councils of pnnces, that he allowed that pontiff to 
exercise authority over any of his dominions. In England, 
tlie mild character and advanced years of Theobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, together witli his merits in refusing to 
put the crown on tlie head of Eustace, son of Stephen, pre- 
vented Ilenry, during the lifetime of tliat primate, from 
taking any measures against the multiplied encroachments 
of the clergy ; but after his death, the kmg resolved to exoit 
himself rvitli more activity, and that ho might be secure 
against any opposition, he advanced to that dignity Bockot, 
his chancellor, on whose compliance he thought ho could 
entirely de]>cnd. 

Tliomas a Bockot, the first man of English descent who, 
since the Norman conquest, had, dining the course 
of a wliole centuiy, risen to any considerable sta- Thomas & 
tion, was born of reputable parents in the city of ^^shoi) 
London ; and being endowed both with industry of j 
and capacity, ho early insinuated himself into the 
favoiu- of Archbishop Theobald, and obtained from that 
prolate some preferments and oflScos. By their means he 
was enabled to travel for improvement to Italy, where he 
studied the civil and canon law at Bologna; and on liis 
retinu, ho appeared to have made such proficiency in know- 
ledge, that ho was promoted by liis patron to the Arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, an office of considerable trust and 
profit. Ho was aftorwai-ds employed with success by Theo- 
bald, in tiunsacting business at Romo; and, on Henry’s 
accession, ho was rocommondod to tliat monarch as worthy 
of farthci prefeimont. Henry, who knew that Beckot had 
been instnunental in sujiportmg that resolution of the arch- 
bishop, which had tended so much to facilitate his ovnx 
advauconient to the throne, was already prepossessed in his 
favour ; and finding, on fai-thor acquaintance, that his spiiit 
and abilities ontitleil him to any tnist, he soon promoted aim 
to the dignity of chancellor, one of the first civil oifices in 
the kingilom. The chancellor, in tliat ago, besides the 
custody of the great seal, had possession of all vacant pre- 
lacies and abbeys; ho was the gimdimi of all such minors 
and pupils as were the king’s tenants ; all baronies which 
escheated to tlio crown wore undor his administration ; ho 
was ontitlod to a place in council, oven though he wore not 
particularly summoned ; and as ho exercised also the office 
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of secretary of state, and it belonged to bim to conntpsign 
all commissions, wixts, and letters patent, be was a kind of 
prime minister, and was concerned in tbe despatcb of every 
business of impoiiance.® Besides exorcising this bigb olKco,, 
Becket, by tbe favour of the kmg or arcbbisbop, was made 
Provost of Beverley, Dean of Hastings, and Constable of tho 
Tower : be was put in possession of tbo honours of Eye and 
Berkbam, large baionies that bad escheated to tbe crown : 
and, to complete bis grandeur, be was inti'usted with tbe 
education of Prince Henry, tbe king’s oldest son, and heir of 
tbe monarchy.* The pomp of bis retinue, the sumptuousness^ 
of bis furniture, tbe luxury of bis table, tbe mmiificonco of 
bis presents, corresponded to these great preferments; or 
rather exceeded any thing that England bad ever before 
seen in any subject. Has historian and secretary, b'lfes- 
Stepbens," mentions, among other particulars, that bis apart- 
ments were every day in winter covered with clean straw or 
bay, and in summer with gi’een luslies or boughs ; lest tbo 
gentlemen who paid court to him, and who could not, by 
reason of tlien great number, find a place at table, should 
soil their fine clothes by sitting on a dirty floor.* A groat 
number of knights were retained in bis service ; tbo greatest 
barons were proud of being received at bis table ; bis house 
was a place of education for tbe sons of tbe chief nobility; 
and the king himself frequently vouchsafed to jiaitako of bis. 
entertainments. As bis way of bfe was splendid and opu- 
lent, liis amusements and occupations were gay, and partook 
of the cavaber qmit, which, as bo bad only taken deacon’s 
orders, be did not think unbefitting bis cbaractcr. lie 
employed himself at leisure hours in bunting, luuvking, 
gamiug, and horsemanship ; bo exposed bis person in several 
mibtary actions ; '' be carried over, at liis own cbai’go, sevou 
hundred knights, to attend tbe long in liis wars at Toulouso ; 
in the subsequent wars on tho frontiers of Nonnaialy bo 
maintained, dining foity'days, twelve bundi’ed knights, and 
four thousand of their tram ; ^ and in an embas^ to Franco, 
with which be was intrusted, be astonished that court witii 
the number and magnificence of bis retinue. 

• FiteSteph p 18. ‘ p 15. Hurt. Quad j) 0. 14 « 1». 15, 

^ John Bwdwm hold tho manor of Otciajbfoo, in AylChhuiy, of the king m soccngiN hy 
the fiomco of finding litter tor tho longue bed, viz m fcnmmer, gruwa or horbz, and Iwo 
grey geese , and m wintoi, straw, and three coIh, tbiico in Uio veto:, if tho king sliouUl 
come toce m tlio year to Aylesbury* Madox, Bai Anghcwi, p. 2*17. 

* Fitas-Stoph p* 25. Hist QimdL p 0. y i^tz-Wk^ph. p. 10, 20. 22, 2X 
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Henry, besides committing all bis more important business 
to Becket’s management, bononred him -witb Ms friendship 
and intimacy ; and whenever he was disposed to relax him- 
self by sports of any land, he admitted his chancellor to the 
party,* An instance of their familiarity is mentioned by 
iitz-Stephens, which, as it shows the manners of the age, it 
may not be improper to relate. One day, as the king and 
the chancellor wore riding together ia the streets of London, 
they observed a beggar, who was shivering with cold. 
"Would it not be veiy praiseworthy, said tho king, to give 
that poor man a warm coat in this severe season ? It would, 
suiely, replied tho chancellor; and you do well, sir, in 
tMnking of sucli good aeiions. Then he shall have one 
presently, cried the king ; jind seizing the skirt of the chan- 
cellor’s coat, which was scarlet, and hned with ermine, began 
to pull it violently. Tho chancellor defended Mmself for 
some time ; and they had both of them hked to liave tumbled 
off their horses in the street, when Bockot, after a vehement 
struggle, lot go his coat ; wMch the king bestowed on the 
Ix'ggar, wlu), being ignorant of tho quality of tho persons, 
vras not a little surprised at tlie present.* 

Bockot, who, by his complaisance and good humour, had 
rendered himself agreeable, and by his mdustry and abilities 
useful, to his master, appeared to him the fittest person for 
supplying tho vacancy made by tho death of Theobald. 
As he was well acquainted with tho king’s intentions'’ of 
retrenching, or rather confining witMn the ancient bounds, 
all ecclesiastical privileges, and always showed a ready dis- 
position to comply with them,® Henry, who never expected 
any resistance from that quarter, immediately issued orders 
for electing him Archbishop of Canterbury. But this reso- 
lution, which was taken contrary to tho opinion of Matilda, 
and many of the ministers,'' di’ow after it very unhappy 
consoqucncos ; and never prince of so groat penetration 
ap])oarod, in tho issue, to have so httlo understood the genius 
and character of his minister. 

No sooner was Bockot installed in this high dignity, wliich 
rendered him for life tho second person in tho kingdom, with 
some pretensions of aspiring to ue tho first, than ho totally 
altered his demeanour and conduct, and endeavoured to 
ac<iuiro tho character of sanctity, of which his fonner busy 

* p. UJ- Uibt. Qoiul. p. 8 » p. l(f. ’’ IWii p, 17. 

« Ibid p. -ja. Kpwi St. Tbom p. 3:ia * Kpist. HI. Tluaw p. 107. 
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and ostentations course of life might, in the eyes of Ihc 
people, have naturally bereaved hun. Without consnliiiig 
the king, he immediately returned into his liauds tlie com- 
mission of chancellor; pretending, that ho must thcnci'foi th 
detach himself from secular affairs, and ho solely omjiloyod 
in the exercise of his spiiitual function ; hut in reality, that 
he might break off all connexions with Homy, and aiijirizo 
him, mat Beeket, as Primate of England, was now hocomo 
entirely a new peisonagc. Ho mamtained in his rotnmc 
and attendants alone his ancient pomp and lustre, which was 
useful to strike tlie vulgar : m liis own person ho affected 
the greatest austenty and most rigid mortification, which, ho 
was sensible, would have an equal or a grcalcr tendency to 
the same end. Ho wore sackcloth next his skin, which, by 
his affected care to conceal it, was necessarily the more 
remarked by all the world : he changed it so seldom, that it 
was filled with dirt and vermin: his usual diet was bread; 
his drink water, which he oven rendered farther uiqinlalablo 
by the mixture of unsavoury herbs: he tore his back wiih 
the frequent discipline winch he inflicted on it he daily on 
his knees washed, in imitation of Christ, the feet ol‘ thutoon 
beggars, whom he afterwards dismissed with iirosonts : ® ho 
gained the affections of the monks by his frequent charities 
to the convents and hospitals : every one who made jirotcs- 
sion of sancily was admitted to his conversation, and rcturiiod 
Ml of panegyrics on the humility as well as on the piety and 
mortification of the holy primate : he seemed io be jx'r- 
petually employed in reciting prayers and jiioiis li'clures, or 
m perusing religious discourses : lus asjicct wore Ihe app(«vr- 
ance of seriousness and mental recollection, and seiret di>vo- 
tion : and all men of penetration plainly saw that lie was 
meditating some great design, and tliat tlie ambition and 
ostentation of his character had turned itself towards a new 
and more dangerous obiect. 

Beeket waited not tin Heniy should commoneo Ihoso pro- 
1103 . jects against the ecdosiastical power, which, ho 
Knew, had been formed by that prince: he was 
king and himself the aggressor; and endeavoured to overawe 
the king by the intrepidity and boldness of his 
enterprises. He sunmoned tlie Earl of Clare to surrender 
the barony of Tunbridge, which, ever since tho Conquest., 
had remaiued in the family of that nobleman, but which, as 

« Eit!s.St6pli. p. 26. lEsl. Qnftd. p, 19. 
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it had formerly belonged to the see of Canterbury, Becket 
pretended has predecessors were prohibited by the canons to 
alienate. The Earl of Clare, besides the lustre winch he 
derived from the gi-eatness of his own birth, and the extent 
of bis possessions, was allied to all tlie principal families in 
tlie kingdom; his sister, wlio was a celebrated beauty, had 
farther extomled his credit among the nobihty, and was even 
supposed to have gained the king’s affections ; and Becket 
could not better discover, than by attacking so powerful .m 
ini crest., his resolution of maintaining with vigom the rights, 
real or iiroteiided, of his sce.^ 

William do Eyiisfoid, a military tenant of the crown, was 
jiatron of a living which belonged to a manor that held of 
the Arehbislio]! of Canterbury : but Becket, without regard 
to William’s right, piosented, on a new and illegal pretext, 
one Laurence to that hvmg, who was violently expelled by 
Eynsford. The piimato, making himself, as was usual in 
Hjiiritual courts, both judge and party, issued, in a summary 
manner, tlie sentence of excommunication against Eynsford, 
who complained to the kmg, that he who held oi capite of 
the 01 wn should, contrary to the practice established by the 
Conqueror, and maintained ever since by his successors, be 
subjected to that terrible sentence, without the previous con- 
sent of the soveieign.* Hemy, who had now lirokoii off all 
personal intercourse with Becket, sent him, by a messenger, 
his orders to absolve Eynsford ; but received for answer, iliat 
it belonged not to tlio kmg to inform him whom ho should 
absolve and whom oxcomiiiunieate : and it was not till aftoi 
many romonstninces and moiiaoes, that Beckol, though 'witli 
the worst grace imaginable, was induced to comply with the 
royal mandate. 

Flenrv, though ho foimd himself thus grievously mistaken 
ill the chariu:ter of tlio person whom he had promoted to the 
primacy, dolermiiied not to desist from his former intention 
of retrenching clerical usuiqiations. He was entirely master 
of his extensive dominions : the pnidonco and vigour of his 
administration, attended with perpetual success, had raised 
his chametor above that of any of his predecessors:* the 
papacy seemed to ho weakened by a schism which divided 
all Europe : and ho rightly judged, that if the present 
favourable opportimity were neglected, the crown musf» from 

' 28 (3civmio» p. 1384. « M PaiiR* p. 7 Dicotc\ p. 530. 

i'ltsi-Stcpli. p 28. ^ Kpxst. St. XliODO. p ISO. 
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the prevalent superstition of the people, be in danger of 
falling into an entire subordination under tho mitre. 

The union of the civil and ecclesiastical power servos 
extremely, in every civilized government, to tlio mam- 
ten ance of peace and order; and prevents tliose mutual 
encroachments which, as there can be no ultimate judge 
between them, are often attended with the most dangerous 
consequences. Whether the supieme magistrate, who imitos 
these powers, receives the appellation of prince or prolate, is 
not material : the superior weight which temporal interests 
commonly bear in the apprehensions of men above spiritual, 
lenders the civil part of his character most pievalent ; and 
in time prevents those gross impostures and bigoted perse- 
cutions, which, in all false religions, arc the chief foundation 
of clerical authority. But during the progress of ecclesiastical 
usurpations, the state, by the resistance of the civil magistijite, 
is naturally thi own into convulsious; and it behoves the 
prince, bo& for his own mterest and for that of the public, to 
provide, in time, sufficient barriers against so dangeious an<l 
insidious a rival. This precaution had hitherto boon much 
neglected in England, as well as in other Catholic countries ; 
and affairs at last seemed to have come to a dangerous crisis : 
a sovereign of the greatest abihtics was now on tlio throne : 
a prelate of the most inflexible and intrepid character was 
possessed of the pnmacy . the contending powers apjieiired 
to be armed with their full force, and it was natural to expect 
some extraordinary event to result from their conflict. 

Among their other mvontions to obtain money, the clergy 
had inculcated the necessity of penance as an atonem<'nt for 
sin; and having again introduced the practice of ]>aying 
them large sums as a commutation, or species of atoiienienf, 
for the remission of those penances, the sms of the poo]>Ie, by 
these means, had become a revenue to tlio piicsts ; and ihe 
king computed that, by this invention alone, they levied 
more monei^ upon his subjects tlian flowed, by all the fundn 
and taxes, into tlie I’oyal excliequer."' Tliat ho might ease 
the people of so heavy and arbitrary an imjiositiou, Ilonry 
required that a civil officer of Ids appointment should lie 
present in aU ecclesiastical courts, and should, for tho future, 
give his consent to every composition wliicli was made with 
sinners for their spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics, in that age, had renounced all immediate 

^ Fitz-Stoph. j), 
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subordination to the magistrate : they openly pretended to 
an exemption, in criminal accusations, mom a trial before 
courts of justice ; and were giudually introducing a bke 
exemption in civil causes : spiritual penalties alone could be 
inflicted on their offences ; and as the clergy had extremely 
multiplied in England, and many of them were consequently 
of very low charaeteis, crimes of the deepest dye, murders, 
robberies, adultenes, rapes, were daily committed with im- 
jniniiy by llie ecclesiastics. It had been found, for instance, 
on inq^uiiy, tliai no less than a liundred murders had, since 
the king’s accession, boon poipotrated by men of that pro- 
fession, who had never been called to account for these 
ottbneos and holy oidei-s were become a full protection for 
all enormities. A clerk in Woicestershire, having debauched 
a gentleman’s daughter, had, at this time, proceeded to 
minder tlio father : and the general indignation against tins 
crime moved the king to attempt tlie remedy of an abuse 
winch was become so palpable, and to requhe that the cloik 
should be delivered up, and inceivo condign punishment from 
the magistrate.™ Bucket insisted on tlie privileges of the 
church ; confined the criminal in the bishop’s prison, lest ho 
should ho seized hy the king’s officers ; maintained tliat no 
gimtor punishment could ho inflicted on him than dogiuda- 
tion ; and when the king demanded, that, immediately after 
ho was degTadod, he should ho tried hy tlie civil power, the 
primate asserted, that it was iniquitous to tiy a man twico 
upon the same acensation, and for the same oftenco." 

Henry, laying hold of so plausible a pretence, resolved to 
push the clergy with regard to all thoir piivilcgcs, wJiich 
they had raised to an enormous height, and to determine at 
once those controvoisics, which dailj^ multiplied between the 
civil and tlie ccclcsiast-ical jurisdictions. Ho smnmoned aii 
nssombly of all the prelates of England ; and ho put to them 
this concise and decisive question, Wliothor or not they were 
willing to submit to the ancient laws and customs of the 
kingdom ? The bishops unanimously replied, that they wore 
willing, saving thb' own orda':’' a device by which they 
thought to elude the present tu’gency of the king's demand, 
yet roseivo to tliomselves, on a favourable oi>portmiity, the 
power* of resuming all thoir protonsions. The king vw 

^ Nenbr* p. 39*1. *» Fitz-^tei)h p 83 Hiul. Quod, p 32 

« 1 ). 29. JtiHt Qutwi. p 33. 4.*). Ilovt'don, p. 492. M. p 72, 

Dicuto* iWWJ* r)97. Bi(»mpton, p. 1058* 138 1, Kpiat Bt, Thom, p. 208^ 

209, ^ Jb’it2-iJU‘pli. p. 31. IXiHt. QumI p 31. llovudon* p. 492 
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sensible of the artifice, and was provoked to the liigho^ 
indignation. He left the assembly, with visible marks of his 
displeasure : he required the primate instantly to suiTondor 
the honours and castles of Eye and Berkham * the bishojis 
were terrified, and expected still fai*ther effects of his resent- 
ment. Becket alone was inflexible ; and nothings but the 
interposition of the pope’s legate and almoner, Philip, who 
dreaded a breach with so powerful a prince at so unseasonable 
a jimcture, could have prevailed on him to retract tlio saving 
clause, and give a general and absolute promise of observing* 
the ancient customs.^ 

But Henry was not content with a declaration in these 
general terms . he resolved, ere it was too late, to define 
expressly those customs with which he requmed coinphanee, 
and to put a stop to clerical usurpations bcfoi e they wci c 
fully consolidated, and could plead antiquity, as tlu'y already 
did a sacred authority, in their favour. The claims of the 
church were open and visible. After a giadual and insen- 
sible progi’css during many centuries, the mask had at last 
been taken off, and several ecclesiastical councils, liy tlau'r 
canons which were pretended to be in'evocablc and lulallible, 
had positively defined those privileges and immunities which 
gave such general offence, and appeared so dangerous iu the 
civil magistiate. Henry, therefore, deemed it necessary h> 
define with the same precision tlic limits of the cavil jiov'ev; 
to oppose his legal customs to thoir divine ordinances; to 
determine the exact boundaries of the rival jurisdictions; 
and for this purpose lie summoned a general council of the 
nobility and prelates at Olarondon, to whom ho suhinitted 
this great andf important question. 

The barons were all gained to the king’s party, either 

1164, by the reasons which lie urged, or hy his stipe- 
authority : the bisliops were overawed by the 
tionsof" general combination against tlicui- and the fol- 
ciaieudon. io"wing laws, comiiionly called the Cowfiftitiom of 
Clarendon^ wore voted widiout opposition by this assoiubly'.'i 
It was enacted, that all suits concerning tllo advowson taid 
presentation of chm'chcs should ho determined in the civil 
courts : that the churches belonging to tlio king’s sec should 
not be granted in perpetuity without his consent : that dorks, 
accused of any crime, diould be tried in tlio civil oouris : that 
no person, particularly no clergyman of any rank, should 

» Hist. Quad p. 87. Hovodoa, p. 498. OdvaBO, p. 1886. « Fila^tcpli. ^ 38. 
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depart the kingdom •without tlie king’s licence : that excom- 
municated persons diould not be hound to give secunly for 
continuing m theii present place of abode : tliat laics should 
not be accused in spuri-tual courts, except by legal and repu- 
bible promoters and witnesses : that no chief tenant of the 
Clown sboidd be excommunicated, nor his lands be put under 
an interdict, except •with the Icing’s consent : that all appeals 
in spiritiud causes should be cairied from the archdeacon to 
the liishoii, from the bishop to the primate, fiom him to the 
king ; and should bo earned no farther without the king’s 
consent : that if any lawsuit arose between a layman and a 
clergyman concerning a tenant, and it be disputed whether 
the land be a lay oi an ecclesiastical fee, it should first be 
dctci’ininod by the veidict of twelve lawful men to what class 
it belonged; and if it be found to be a lay-fee, the cause 
should finally be detemined in the civil courts : that no 
inluibitant in demesne should be excommunicated for non- 
ajjpoaranco in a spiritual court, till the chief officer of the 
place whore he resides bo consulted, that ho may compel him 
by the ervil authority to give satisfaction to the church : that 
the aichbishops, bisliops, and other spuitual dignitanes, should 
bo regal dod as barons of the realm ; should possess the privi- 
leges and bo subjected to the burdens belonging to that rank ; 
au<l should bo bound to attend tlie king in his great councils, 
and assist at jdl inals, till the sentence, either of doalli or loss 
of meiubors, be given against tlie criminal : that the revenue 
of vacant secs should belong to the king; the chapter, or 
such of them as ho pleases to summon, should sit in the king’s 
chapel till they made the now election with his consent, and 
that the bishoji-eloct should do homage to the crown : that 
if any baron or tenant %n capite should icfuso to submit to 
tlie spiritual couits, the king should employ his authority 
in obliging him to make such submissions; if any of them 
throw oil’ his allegiance to the king, the prelates should assist 
the king with their consuros in reducing him : that goods for- 
feited to the king should not bo protected in ehurebes or chm'di- 
yards : that the clergy should no longer protend to the light 
of enforcing payment of debts contacted uy oath or jironiis© ; 
but should leave those lawsuits, eciuallywitli others, to tlie de- 
tonniuatiou of the civil courts : and that tho sons of villains 
should not bo ordained clerks, without tho consent of tlioir lord.' 

' lliBt. Quad. t> nn* M. Pans, p. 70, 71. Spdlja. Ouno. vot u. p. 03, Qemso, 
j). lawu, 1387. WiOaM, p 321. 
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These articles, to the ntunher of sixteen, were calculated to 
prevent the chief abuses which had prevailed in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and to put an effectual stop to the usurpations of the 
church, which, gradually stealing on, had Ihroatened the total 
destruction of the civil power. Henry, therefore, by reducing 
those ancient customs of the realm to writmg, and by col- 
lecting them in a body, endeavoured to prevent all future 
dispute with regard to them ; and by passing so many eccle- 
siastical oidinances in a national and civil assembly, ho fully 
established the superiority of the legislature above all papal 
decrees or spiritual canons, and gained a signal victory over 
the ecclesiastics. But as he knew that the bishops, though 
overawed by the present combination of the crown and the 
baions, would take the first favourable opportunity of deny- 
ing the authority which had enacted these coiistitutionfl, ho 
resolved that they sliould all sot their seal to them, and give 
a promise to obseiwe them. None of the prelates dared to 

K ie his will, except Bocket, who, though urged by the 
of Cornwall and Leicester, the baions of principal 
authority in the kingdom, obstinately witlilield his assent. 
At last, Richard do Hastings, Grand Prior of the Templars 
in England, threw himself on his knees before him ; and with 
many tears entreated him, if he paid any regard, either to his 
•own safety or that of the church, not to provoke, by a fruit- 
less opposition, the indignation of a great monarch, who was 
resolutely bent on his purpose, and who was determined to 
take full revenge on every one that should dare to oppose 
him.® Becket, finding himself deserted by all tlie world, oven 
by his own brethren, was at last obliged to comply ; and he 
promised, legally, with good faith, and without f raw or rcm'vc,^ 
to observe the constitutions; and he took an oath to that 
purpose." The king, thinking tliat ho had now finally ])ro- 
vailed in this great enterprise, sent the constitutions to Pojio 
Alexander, who then resided in Franco ; and he roquinKl 
that pontiff’s ratification of tliom: but Alexander, who, 
though he had owed the most important obligations to the 
king, plainly saw that those laws wore calculated to ostablirii 
the independency of England on the papacy, and of the royal 
power on the clergy, condemned them in the strongest terms ; 
abrogated, annulled, and rejected them. There were only 

■ Hist Quad p, 38, Hovedou, p 408, 

* Ifite-Stepji p. 35 Epist Si, Thom, p. 25. 
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six articles, the least important, whicli, for the sake of peace, 
he was willing to ratify. 

Becket, when he observed that he might hope for support 
in an opposition, expressed the deepest soixow for his com- 
pliance ; and endeavoured to engage sill the other bishops in 
a confederacy to adhere to their common rights, and to the 
ecclesiastical privileges, in which he represented the interest 
and honour of G-od to be so deeply concerned. He redoubled 
his austerities, in order to punish himself for his criminal 
assent to the constitutions of Clarendon : he proportioned his 
ihscipline to tlie enormity of his supposed offence ; and he 
refused to cxoicise any pait of his archiepiscopal function, 
till ho should receive absolution from the pope ; which was 
readily granted him. Henry, informed of his present dispo- 
sitions, resolved to take vengeance for this refractory beha- 
viour ; and ho attempted to crush him, by means of that v^ 
power which Becket made such merit in supporting. Ho 
applied to the pope, that he should grant the commission of 
legate in his dominions to tlio Archbishop of York; but 
Alexander, as politic as he, though ho granted the commis- 
sion, annexed a clause, that it should not empower the legate 
to execute any act in prejudice of the Ai’chbishop of Canter- 
bury ; ^ and the king, nndmg how fruitless such an authority 
would prove, sent back the commission by the same messen- 
ger that brought it.* 

The primato, however, who found himself still exposed to 
the king’s indignation, endeavoured twice to escape secretly 
from tiie kingdom, but was as often detained by contrary 
winds ; and Henry hastened to make liim feel the effects of 
jin obstinacy which he deemed so ciiminah He instigated 
John, uiaxesdial of the exchequer, to sue Bucket in the archie- 
piscopal court for some lands, part of the manor of Pageham ; 
Sind to appeal thence to the king’s court for justice.’^ On the 
day appointed for trying the cause, the primate sent fom 
knights to represent certain iixogularities in John’s appeal ; 
and at tlie same time to excuse himself, on account of sick- 
nc(^ for not appearing pemonally that day in the court. 
This slight offence (if it even deserve the name) was repre- 
sented as a grievous contempt; the four knights were 
moiiuced, and with difficulty cscjipod bouig sent to prison, as 
oftbring falsehoods to the court.* And Henry, being deter- 

• %)U.t St. Thosa. p. 13, 14 * Hovodon, p. 493. Gemse, p. 1888. 

y llovodwi, p, 494 PanH, p* 7? Dicefco, 697* 

* Boo note at the end of the volume. 
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mmocl to prosecute Becket to tlie utmost, suumionocl, at 
Noitliampton, a great council, -whicli he purposed to make ilio 
instrument of lus vengeance against the inflexible prelate. 

The lang had raised Becket from a low station to the 
highest offices, had honoured lum with Ms countenance and 
friendship, had trusted to lus assistance in forwarding his 
favourite project against tlio clergy ; and when he foimd him 
become of a sudden Ms most rigid opponent, while eveiy one 
beside complied with his will, rage at tlie disappointment, 
and mchgnation against such signal ingratitude, trans][)Oi’ied 
Tnm beyond all boimds of moderation ; and there seems to 
have entered more of passion than of justice, or oven of 
policy, in tins violent prosecution." The barons, notivith- 
standmg, in the great council, voted whatever sentence ho was 
pleased to dictate to them; and the bishops themselves, who 
undoubtedly boro a secret favour to Becket, and regarded 
Inm as the champion of their privileges, concuricd witli the' 
rest in the design of oppressing tlioir primate. In vain did 
Becket uige that Ms court was proceeding with the uimost 
regulaiity and justice in trying the maioscliaVs cause; which, 
however, he said, would appear, from the sherifr s testimony, 
to be entirely unjust and iniqmtous : that ho himself had dft^ 
covered no contempt of- the king's court; but, on Hie con- 
traiy, by sending four knights to excuse his absence, had 
virtually acknowledged its authority: that he also, in conso- 
g^uence of tlie king’s summons, personally^ appealed at iirosent, 
in the great council, ready to justify his cause against llii' 
mareschal, and to submit Ms conduct to their inquiry and 
jurisdiction : that even should it be found that ho had Ik'oii 

S guilty of non-appearance, the laws had affixed a vor^y slight 
snalty to that offence : and that, as ho was an inliabifcant of 
ent, where Ms arcMcpiscopal palace was seated, lie was b}' 
law entitled to some gi'eater indulgence than usual in tlie 
rate of Ms fine.” Notwithstanding tliese pleas, ho was con- 
demned as ^ilty of a contempt of tlie king’s court, and as 
wanting in tlie fealty winch he had swoin to his sovereign ; 
all liis goods and chattels were confiscated;* and tliat this 
triumph over the church might be canied to the utmost, 
Hemy, Bishop of Wmchester, the prolate who had boon so 
powerful in tlie former reign, was, in spite of liis remon- 
strances, obliged, by order of the couit:, to pronoimco the 

• Noubr p 894 ^ Filz-Slopb. p. 87. 42. 
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sentence against Tlie primate submitted to the dedree ; 
and all the prelates, except FolUot, Bishop of London, who 
paid court to the king by this singularity, became sureties 
for him.® It is remarkable that several Noiman barons voted 
in this council ; and we may conclude, with some probability, 
that a hke practice had prevailed in many of the groat coun- 
cils summoned since the Conquest. For the contemporary 
liistorian, who has given us a fall account of these trans- 
actions, does not mention tiiis circumstance as anywise sin- 
gular ; ‘ and Becket, in all his subsequent remonstrances with 
regard to the severe treatment which he had met with, never 
founds any objection on an irregularity which to us appears 
very pal^iable and flagrant. So little precision was there at 
that i^e in the government and constitution ! 

The king was not content with this sentence, however 
violent and oppressive. Next day, he demanded of Becket 
the sum of tliree himdred poun«is, which the primate had 
levied upon the honours of Eye and Berkham, wlnle in his 
possession. Becket, after premising tliat he was not obliged 
to answer to this suit, because it was not contained in his 
summons ; after remarking, that he had expended more than 
that sum in the repairs of those castles, and of the royal 
palace at London; expressed however his resolution, that 
money should not be any gjuund of quaml between him and 
his sovereign : ho agi’eed to pay the sum ; and immediately 
gave sureties for it.® In the subsequent meeting, the king 
demanded five hundred marks, which, he affirmed, he had 
lent Becket during the war at Toulouse ; and another sum 
to the sjune amount for which tliat prince had been sui'ety 
for him to a Jew. Immediately after these two claims ho 
preferred a third of still greater importance: he required 
him to give in the accounts of his administration while chan- 
cellor, and to pay the balance due from tlio revenues of sdl 
Iho prelacies, abbeys, and baronies, whidi had, dming that 
time, been subjected to his management.* Becket observed, 
that, as this demand was totally imexpectod, he had not come 
prepared to answer it ; but ho required a delay, and promised 
in thai, case to give satisfiiction. The king insisted upon 
sui'oties ; and IJecket desired leave to consult his sufEragans 
in a wiso of such importance.'' 

It is apparent, from the known character of Henry, and 

*> Flte-Hlouli. n • IW<1. * Ibid p 36. » Ibiil p, 88. 

* Iltot Quod p. 17. ‘ Uovedo#, p. 401. Dicoto, p. 537. > Kla^Stoph. p. 88. 
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from the usual vigilance of his government, that, when he 
promoted Becket to the see of Cantorbuiy, he was, on good 

g rounds, well pleased with his administration in the former 
gh office with which he had intrusted him ; and that, even 
if that prelate had dissipated money beyond the income 
of his place, the king was satisfied that his expenses wei'e 
not blameable, and had in the main been calcumted for his 
service.' Two years had since elapsed ; no demand had, 
dming that time, been made upon Inm ; it was not till the 
quarrel arose concerning ecclesiastical privileges that the 
daim was started, and the primate was, of a sudden, required 
to produce accounts of such intricacy and extent bolore a 
tribunal which had showed a determined resolution to ruin 
and oppress him. To find sureties that he should answer so 
bormoless and uncertain a claim, which in the king’s estima- 
tion amounted to forty-four thousand marks,” was imprac- 
ticable; and Becket’s suffiugans were extremely at a loss 
what coimsel to give hiTn in such a critical cmergoney. 
By the advice of the Bishop of Winchoster, he oflered two 
thousand marks as a general satisfaction for all denumds : 
but tlus offer was rejected by the king.” Some prelates 
exhorted him to resign his see, on condition of receiving 
an acquittal ; others were of opinion that he ought to submit 
himsen entirely to the king’s mercy : ® but the primate, thus 
pushed to the utmost, had too much com*age to sink under 
oppression ; he determined to bravo all his enemies, to trust 
to the saoredness of his character for protection, to involve 
his cause with that of G-od and religion, and to stand the 
utmost efforts of royal indignation 
After a few days spent in deliberation, Beckot wont to 
church and said mass, where he had previously oidorod, 
that the introit to the communion seivice should begin with 
these words. Princes sat, and spaTos against me ; the passage 
appointed lor the marfyrdom of St. Stephen, whom the 
pnmate thereby tacitly pretended to resemble, in his suf- 
teiings for the sake of righteousness. He went thence to 
court, arrayed in his sacred vestments : as soon as he arrived 
within the palace gate, he took the cross into his own hands, 
bore it aloft as his protection, and mai’ohed, in that postuiu, 
into the royal apartments.® The king, who was in an inner 

* Hovoden, p. 495. » UpiRt. St. Tlioin, p 3X5 ' " j) 38. 
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room, was astonislied at this parade, by wbicb tbe primate 
scorned to menace him and Ids court with tbe sentence 
of escommtmication ; and be sent some of tbe prelates 
to rcmonstiate with bim on account of sucli audacious 
beliaviom'. Those prelates complained to Becket, that, by 
subsciibing bimself to tbe constitutions of Clarendon, be 
bad seduced them to imitate bis example ; and that now, 
when it was too late, be pietended to shake off aU suboidina- 
tiou to tlie civil power, and appeared desirous of involving 
them in the guilt wbicb must attend any ^^olation of those 
laws, ostabbsbed by then consent, and ratified by their sub- 
Hci’jptions.'^ Bccket repHed, that be bad indeed subscribed 
the constitutions of Clarendon, legally, with good faith, and 
without fraud &i' reserve ; but in these words was virtually 
implied a salvo for the lights of tlieir order, wbicb, being 
conncclcd with the cause of God and bis church, could never 
bo relmq[uisbed by their oaths and engagements : that if be 
and they bad erred in lesigning tbe ecclesiastical piivileges, 
the best atonement they could now make was to retract 
their consent, wbicb, in such a case, could never be obliga- 
tory, and to follow the pope’s authority, who had solemnly 
annulled tbe constitutions of Clarendon, and bad absolved 
them from all oatlis which they bad taken to observe them : 
that a detonmned resolution was evidently embraced to 
oppress the cbui’cb ; tlie storm bad fii’st broken upon bim ; 
for a slight offence, and which too was falsely imputed to 
bim, ho bad been tyramiically condemned to a grievous 
]icnsdty ; a new and unheard-of claim was since stalled, in 
wbicb bo could expect no justice ; and be plainly saw, that 
be was tbe destined victim, who, by bis min, must prepare 
the way for the abrogation of all spiritual immunities ; that 
]>o strictly inhibited them who wore liis suffi-agans from 
assisting at any such trial, or giving tbeii’ sanction to any 
sonimoo again^ bim ; be put hiinsofi' and bis see midor tlie 
})rotoctioii of tlie supreme pontiff; suid appealed to him 
against any penalty wbidi bis iuiq^mtous judges might think 
pro[)or to inflict upon lum : mid that, however tenable the 
indignation of so groat a monarch as Homy, bis sword could 
only kill the body ; while that of tlie church, intrusted into 
tlie bands of Hie primate, eould kill the soul, and tlirow tbe 
disobedient into iofinite and eternal perdition.^ 

» FilJK-Stcph. 05* » IbiOL p. 42, 44, 45, 46. Hisl, QuatL p, 67 
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Appeals to the pope, even in ecclesiastical causes, had 
been abohshed by tne constitutions of Clarendon, and woro 
become criminal by law ; but an appeal in a civil cause, such 
as the king’s demand upon Becket, was a practice altogether 
new and unprecedented ; it tended directly to the subvoi-siou 
of the government, and could receive no colour of excuse, 
except from the detcimined resolution, which was but too 
apparent, in Henry and the great council, to effectuate,^ 
wiAout justice, but under colour of law, the total ruin of 
the inflexible primate. The king, having now obtained a 
pretext so much more plausible for his violence, would 
probably have pushed the affair to the utmost extremity 
against him ; but Becket gave him no leisiue to conduct the 
prosecution. He refused so much as to hear the sentence, 
which tlie barons, sitting apart from the bishops, and joined 
to some sheiiffs and barons of the second rank,** had 
meat of given upou tho king’s claim : he dcpaitcd from the 
palace ; asked Henry's immediate permission to 
leave Northampton; and upon meeting with a refusal, he 
withdrew secretly; wandered about in disguise for some 
time; and at last took sliipping, and ariivod safely at 
Gravelines. 

The violent and unjust prosecution of Becket had a 
natural tendency to turn the public favour on his side, and 
to make men overlook his former ingratitude towards tho 
king, and his depailure from all oaths and eiigagomonts, as 
well as the enormity of those ecclesiastical privileges, of 
which he affected to bo tho champion. There wore many 
other reasons which procured him countoiianco and protec- 
tion in foreign countries. Philip, Earl of Ehuiders,‘ and 
Lewis, King of Franco,” jealous of the rising greatness of 
Henry, were well ]Dloased to give him disturbincc in his 
government; and, forgetting that this was tho common 
cause of princes, they affected to pity extremely tho con- 
dition of tho exiled primate ; and tlio latter oven honoumd 
him with a visit at Boissons, in which city ho had invited 
him to fix his residence.'' The pope, whose interests woro 
more immediately concerned in supporting liim, gave a cold 
reception to a magnificent embassy whidr Henry sent to 

■ S^tz-Steph p 4:6. This lustoxian is supposocl to mooa tho moro considc'xnhlo vosmtls 
of the ohiof oaxoos . these had no Uile to sit in the groat ootuxcilf sud tlio giving thorn u 
^ace theio was a palpable iriognlaaity , winch, howevoi, is not ituiisW on in any of 
Beokeb’s lomonstranccs. A £irthor pioof how httlo fixod the constitution vm at tlmt 
tune. * Epist Bl Thom. p. 35. « Ibid, p 86, 37. Hist. Quad. p. 76. 
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accuse him ; ■while Becket himself, who had come to Sens in 
order to justify his cause before the sovereign pontiff, was 
received ■with the greatest marks of distinction. The king, 
in revenge, sequestered the revenues of Canterbury ; and, 
by a conduct which might be esteemed arbitrary, had there 
been at that time any regular check on royal authority, he 
banished all the primate’s relations and domestics, to the 
number of four bundled, whom he obhged to swear, before 
their departure, that they would instantly join their patron. 
But this pohcy, by which Henry endeavoured to reduce 
Becket sooner to necessity, lost its effect : the pope, when 
they arrived beyond sea, absolved them fiom their oath, 
and distributed them among the convents in France and 
Flanders : a residence was assigned to Becket himself in the 
convent of Pontigny, where he lived for some years in great 
magnificence, partly from a pension granted him on the 
revenues of that abbey, partly from remittances made him 
by the French monarch. 

The more to ingratiate liimself with the pope, Becket 
resigned into his hands the see of Canterbury, to 
which, he affirmed, he had been uncanonically 
elected by the authority of the royal mandate ; and 
Alexander, in his turn, besides investing him anew with 
that dignity, pretended to abrogate, by a bull, the sentence 
wliich the great council of England had passed against him. 
Henry, after attempting in vain to procure a conference 
with tlio pope, who depai'ted soon after for Borne, whither 
the prosperous state of his affairs now invited him, made 
provisions against the consequences of that breach which 
impended between his kingdom and the apostolic see. He 
issued orders to his justiciaries, inhibiting, under severe 
penalties, all appeals to the pope or archbiSiop ; forbidding 
any one to receive any mandates from them, or apply in 
any case to their authority ; declaring it treasonable ■{© bring 
from either of them an interdict upon the kingdom, and 
punishable in secular’ clergymen by the loss of their eyes 
and by castration, in regulars by amputation of their feet, 
and in laics with deatli ; and menacing, with sequestration 
and banishment, the persons themselves, as well as their 
kindred, who should pay obedience to any such interdict: 
and ho farther obliged all lus subjects to swear to the 
observance of those orders.* These wore edicts of the 

* Hwfc. Quad p, 88. 167. HoTCdon, p. 496. M. Paxis, p. 78, 
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utmost importance, affected the Kyes and properties of all 
the subjects, and even changed, for the time, the national 
religion, by breaking off all communication with Eome : yet 
were they enacted by the sole authority of the long, and 
were derived entirely from his will and pleasure 

The spiritual powers, which, in the primitive chmch, 
were, in a great measure, dependent on the civil, had, by 
a gradual progress, reached an equality and independence ; 
and though the limits of the two jurisdictions were difficult 
to ascertain or define, it was not impossible, but, by modei-a- 
tion on both sides, government might still have boon con- 
ducted in that imperfect and irregular manner which 
attends all human institutions. But as the ignorance of 
the age encouraged the ecclesiastics daily to extend their 
privileges, and even to advance maxims totally incompatible 
with civil government, y Heniy had thought it high time to 
put an end to their pretensions, and formally, m a public 
council, to fix those powers which belonged to the magis- 
trate, and which he was for the future determined to main- 
tain. In this attempt, he was led to re-establish customs, 
which, though ancient, were beginning to bo abolished by 
a contrary practice, and which were still more strongly 
opposed by the prevailing opinions and sentiments of tlio 
age. Principle, therefore, stood on the one side ; power on 
the other ; and if the English had been actuated by con- 
science more than by present interest, the controversy must 
soon, by the general defection of Henry’s subjects, have 
been decided against him. Bocket, in order to foiward ibis 
event, filled all places with exclamations against the violence 
which he had suffered. He compared himself to (Ihrist, 
who had been condemned by a lay tribunal,* and who was 
crucified anew in the present oppressions under which liis 
church laboured : he took it for granted, as a point incon- 
testable, that his cause was tho cause of God : “ lie assumed 
the character of champion for the patrimony of tho Divinity : 
he pretended to be tho spiritual father of tho king and all 
the people of England:® he even told Henry that kings 
reigned solely by the authority of tho church : ® and though 
he had thus tom off tho veil more openly on tliu one side 

y Quis dubiUt^ says Becket to tho long, eacet dotes ChrUti rmm et prinoimm omu- 
wnguejidelmm patres ei muqtstros eenseri Epist St, Thom, p. 97 348, 
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than that prince had on the othei, he seemed still, from the. 
general favour borne him by the ecclesiastics, to have all 
the advantage in ihe argument. The king, that he might 
employ the weapons of temporal power remaining in his 
hands, suspended the payment of Peter’s pence ; he made 
advances towards an aluance with the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, who was at tliat time engaged in violent wars 
with Pope Alexander; he discovered some intentions of 
acknowledging Pascal III., tho present anti-pope, who was 
protected by that emperor; and by these expedients he 
oiideavomod to tenify the enterprising though prudent 
pontiff from proceeding to extremities against him. 

But tho violence of Beckot, still more tlian the nature of 
tho controversy, kept affairs from remaining long m 
suqriense between the pai-ties. That prelate, insti- 
^ted by revenge, and animated by the present glory attend- 
ing Ids situation, pushed matters to a decision, and issued 
a censure, excommunicating the king’s chief ministers by 
name, and comprehending in general all those who frivoured 
or obeyed the constitutions of Clarendon : these constitu- 
tions ho abrogated and annulled; ho absolved all men firom 
tho oaths which they had taken to observe them ; and he 
suspended the spiiitual thunder over Henry himself, only 
iliat tlio prince might avoid tho blow by a timely re- 
pentance.^ 

Tlio situation of llemy was so unhappy, that he could 
employ no expedient for saving his ministers from this 
tomblo censure, but by appealing to tho pope himself, and 
having rocoumo to a •trilnuml whose authority he had him- 
self attempted to abridge in this very article of appeals, and 
winch, he knew, was so deeply engaged on ihe side of his 
advei’sury. But even tliis expedient was not hkoly to be 
long effectual. Bocket had obtained from tho pope a lega- 
tine commission over England; and in virtue of that au- 
thoiity, which admitted of no appeal, ho summoned the 
Bidiops of London, Salisbiny, 'and otheis, to attend him, 
and ordered, under pain of excommunication, the ocole- 
siastics, sequestered on his account, to lie restored in two 
months to all their benefices. But John of Oxford, the 
king’s agent with tho pope, had the address to procure 
orders for suspending this sentence : and ho gave the pontiff 

* }htas-Btc‘pli p, 5C. Hist Quad, p. 93, M, Pans, p, 74. Beatdiou, de St Thonii 
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sTieli iiopes of a speedy reconcilement between tlie king 
and Becket, tliat two legates, Wilbam of Pavia and Otlio, 
were sent to Normandy, where the king then lesidod, and 
they endeavoured to jSnd expedients for that pm’poso. But 
the pretensions of the paiiies wore, as yet, too opposite to 
admit of an accommodation : the king required, that all the 
constitutions of Clarendon should be ratified : Becket, tliat 
previously to any agreement, he and his adherents should be 
restored to their possessions : and as the legates had no 
power to pronounce a definitive sentence on eitlier side, the 
negotiation soon after came to nothing. The Cardinal of 
Pavia also, being much attached to Henry, took cai*o to 
protract the negotiation; to mitigate the pope, by the 
accounts whidi he sent of that prince’s conduct ; and to pro- 
cure him every possible indulgence from the see of Eonie. 
About this time, tlie king had also the addi'css to obtiiin a 
dispensation for the maiTiago of his third sou, (rooifrey, 
with the heiress of Britany; a concession which, consi- 
dering Henry’s demerits towards tlie churdi, gave gicut 
scandal both to Becket, an*d to his zealous patron, the King 
of France. 

The intricacies of the feudal law had, in that age, rendered 
the boxmdaiies of power between the prince and his 
vassals, and between one piince and anotlier, as 
uncertain as those between tlie crown and the mitre ; and all 
wars took their origin firom disputes, which, had there been 
any tribunal possessed of power to enlbrce tlieir decrees, 
ought to have been decided only before a comt of judi- 
cature. Henry, in prosecution of some controversies, in 
which he was involved with the Count of Auvergne, a 
vassal of the duchy of Giuenne, had invaded tlie teriitorios 
of that nobleman, who had recourse to the King of thnneo, 
his superior lord, for protection, and thereby kindled a war 
between the two monarchs. But this wai' was, as usual, no 
less feeble m its operations than it was fiivolous in its cause 
and object ; and after occasioning some mutual depredations,® 
and some insurrections among the barons of Poictou and 
Guienne, was teiminated by a peace. The terms of this 
peace were rather disadvantageous to Henry, and prove 
that that prince had, by reason of his contest with the 
church, lost the superiority which ho had hitherto main- 

P 517. M. Pans, p, 75. Picoto, p. 547, GwvmOi p. 1402, 1408. IU>l)ori 
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taincd over the crown of France : an additional motive to 
him for accommodating those differences. 

The pope and the king began at last to perceive, that, in 
the present situation of affairs, neither of tliem could expect 
a final and decisive victory over the other, and tliat they 
had more to fear than to hope from the duration of the con- 
troversy. Though the vigour of Henry’s government had 
confirmed his authority in all his dominions, his throne 
might bo shaken by a sentence of excommunication ; and if 
England itself could, by its situation, be more easily guarded 
against the contagion of superstitious prejudices, ms French 
provinces at least, whose communication was open with the 
neighbouring states, would be much exposed, on that ac- 
count, to some great revolution or convulsion.* He could 
not, tlierefore, reasonably imagine that the pope, while he 
retained such a check upon him, would formally recogm'zo 
the constitutions of Clai’endon, which both put an end to 
papal pretensions in England, and would give an ex- 
ample to other states of asserting a hke independency.* 
Pope Alexander, on the other hand, being still 
engaged in dangerous wars with the E^eror Fre- 
doiie, might justly apprehend that Henry, rather than 
relinquish claims of such importance, would join the party 
of his enemy ; and as tlie tiials liitherto made of the spiritual 
weapons by Bockot had not succeeded to his expectation, 
and every tiling had remained quiet in aU the kiug’s domi- 
nions, notliing seemed impossible to the capacity and vigi- 
lance of so great a monarch. The disposition of minds on 
both sides, resulting from these cfrcumstances, produced 
frequent attempts towards an accommodation; but as both 
parties knew tliat the essential articles of the dispute could 
not then bo terminated, they entertained a perpetual jealousy 
of each other, and wore anxious not to lose the least advan- 
tage in the no^tiation. The nuncios, Gratian and Yivian, 
liaving received a commission to endeavour a reconciliation, 
met with the king in Normandy ; and after aU differences 
seemed to bo ailjusted, Henry offered to sign the trealy, 
with a salvo to his royal dignity ; which gave such umbrage 
to Boftlcet, that the negotiation, in the end, became fruitiess, 
and tlio oxeonmiimications were renewed against the king’s 
ministers. Another negotiation was conducted at Mont- 
mii'ail, in presence of tlio Kmg of France, and the French 

' Bpiat St, Thom. p. 230. ^ Ibid p. 270. 
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prelates ; wliere Beeket also offorctl to mako his siikaissions, 
•wiiii a salvo to the honour of God and tlio libortios of the 
chnreh ; wliich, for the like reason, was cxtrcnioly offensive 
to the king, and rendered the treaty ahorlivo. A tliird 
conference, under t!ic same mediation, was hrokiax 
off, by Becket’s insisting on a like reserve in his 
submissions ; and even in a foui'^ ti'oaty, when all the terms 
were adjusted, and when the primate expected to bo intro- 
duced to the king, and to receive the kiss of peace, which it 
was usual for prmces to grant in those times, and which was 
regarded as a sme pledge of forgiveness, Ilcury refused him 
that honour ; under pretence tliat, during his auger, lie had 
made a rash vow to that purpose. Tliis formality served, 
among such jealous spirits, to prevent the conclusion of the 
treaty ; and though tiie difficulty was attempted to bo ov(n*- 
como by a dispensation which the pope giantcd to Henry 
from Ins vow, that prince could not be prevailed on to 
depart from the resolution which he had taken. 

In one of these conferences, at which the French king 
was present, Hemy said to tliat monarch ; “ There have been 
many kings of England, some of greater, some of loss autho- 
rity than myself; there have also boon many Archbishops 
of Canterbmy, holy and good men, and entitled to every 
kind of respect: let Beeket but act towards me with tlio 
same submission which the greatest of his predecessors have 
paid to the least of mine, and there shall be no controversy 
between us.” Lewis was so struck witli this state of the 
case, and with an offer wliich Hemy made to submit his 
cause to the French clergy, that he could not forbear con- 
demning the primate, and withdrawmg his friondsliip from 
him dming some time : but tlio bigotry of tliat prince, and 
their common animosity against Henry, soon produced a 
renewal of their former good correqjondence. 

All difficulties were at last adjusted between the ])artioB ; 

1170 . and tlie king allowed Beeket to return, on condi- 
^ tions which may be esteemed both honourable and 
mise with advantageous to that prelate. He was not required 
to give up any rights of the church, or resign any 
of those pretensions which had been tlie original gi’ound of 
the controversy. It was agreed tliat all these questions 
^ould be buned in oblivion; but that Beeket and his 
adherents should, without maMng forther submission, bo 
restored to all their livings, and mat even the possessors of 
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such benefices as depended on tilie see of Canterbury, and 
had been filled during the primate’s absence, should be 
expelled, and Bechet have liberty to supply the vacancies.’^ 
In return for concessions which mtrenched so deeply on the 
honour and dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only the 
advantage of seeing his ministers absolved from the sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against them, and of pre- 
venting the interdict, which, if these hard conditions had not 
been complied with, was ready to be laid on all his domi- 
mons.' It was easy to see how much he dreaded that event, 
when a prince of so high a spirit could submit to teims so 
dishonom*ablo in order to prevent it. So anxious was Henry 
to accommodate aU differences, and to reconcile himself fully 
witli Bechet, that he took the most ^traordinary steps to 
flatter his vanity, and even, on one occasion, numinated 
himself so far as to hold the stirrup of that haughty prelate 
wliile he mounted.'' 

But the king attained not even that temporary tranquil- 
lity which he had hoped to reap from these expedients. 
During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, while he was 
every day expecting an interdict to be laid on his kingdom, 
and a sentence of excommunication to bo fulminated against 
his person, he had thought it pnident to have his son, 
Prince Henry, associated with him in the royalty, and to 
make him be crowned king by the hands of Eoger, Arch- 
bishop of York. By this precaution he both insured the 
succession of that prince, which, considering the many past 
iiTogularities in that point, could not but be esteemed some- 
what precarious ; and ho presei-ved at least his family on the 
throne, if the sentence of excommunication diould nave the 
effect wliioh he dreaded, and should make his subjects 
renounce their allegiance to liim. Though this desi^ was 
conducted with expedition and secrecy, Becket, before it was 
carried into execution, had got intelligence of it ; and being 
detdrous of obstmeting all Henry’s measures, as well as 
anxious to prevent this affront to himself, who protended to 
tlio solo right, as Archbishop of Canterbury, to ofiiciato in 
the coronation, ho had inhibited all the prelates of England 
from assistiag at this ceremony, had procured from the pope 
a mandate to the same purpose,* and had incited the King of 

^ ITitss-Stepli. p. C8, C9 Hovodon, p 520 

** lIiHt. Quad p* 104. Bromptou, p 1002 Goivoso* p 1408. Epiat, St OCUom. p 704> 
705. 700, 707 792, 703. 794. Bonodxct Abbas, p. 70. ^ Epist 45. lib. 5. 
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France to protest against the coronation of young Ilonry, 
imless the piincess, daughter of that monarch, Should at 
the same time receive ine royal unction. There prevailed 
in that age an opinion, which was akin to its other supersti- 
tions, that the royal unction was essential to tho exoiciso of 
royal power:™ it was therefore natural both lor the Ivmg 
of France, careful of his daughter’s establishment, and for 
Beoket, jealous of his own dignity, to demand, in the treaty 
with Henry, some satisfaction in tliis essential point. Henry, 
after apologizing to Lewis for the omission with regard to 
Margaret, and excusing it on account of the secrecy and 
despatch requisite for conducting that measure, promised 
that the ceremony should he renewed in tho jiersons both of 
the prince and piincess • and he assured Becket that, besides 
receiving the acknowledgments of Eoger and the otlior 
hisho2is for tlie seeming affront put on the see of Oantorbury, 
the primate should, as a farther satisfaction, recover his rights 
by officiating in this coronation. But tho violent spirit of 
Becket, elated by tho power of tho church, and by tlio vic- 
tory which he had already obtained over his sovereign, was 
not content with this voluntary compensation, but resolved 
to make the injury which ho pretended to have suffered a 
Bedcrfi handle for taking revenge on all his enemies. On 
TOtnrnaom his airival in England, he met the Archbishop of 
IS men York, and the Bishops of London and Salisbury, 
who were on their journey to the king in Normandy: 
he notified to the ai'chbishop the sentence of su^onsion, 
and to the two bishops that of excommrmication, which, 
at his solicitation, the pope had pronounced against them. 
Eeginald do Warenne, and Gervaso de Comhill, two of the 
king’s ministers who were employed on their duty in XCent, 
asked him, on hearing of this Wd attempt, whether he 
m^t to bring fire and sword into the kingdom ? But the 
primate, heedless of the reproof, proceeded, in the most 
ostentaiious manner, to take possession of his diocose. In 
Eochester, and all the towns through which he passed, he 
was received with the shouts and acclamations of the popu- 
lace. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, tho laity, 
men of all ranks and agos, came forth to meet liim, and 
celebrated with hymns of joy his triumphant entrance. Au^ 
though he was obliged, by order of the young prince, who 
resided at Woodstoke, to return to his diocese, he found tliat 

» Bpist. St Thom. p. 708. 
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lie was not mistaken wken he reckoned upon the highest 
veneration of the puhHc towards his person and his dignity. 
He proceeded, therefore, with the more courage, to dart ms 
spiritual thunders : he issued the sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Eohert de Brock, and Nigel de Sackville, with 
many others, who either had assisted at the coronation of 
the prince, or keen active in the late persecution of the 
exiled clergy. This violent measure, by which he in effect 
denoimced war against the king himself, is commonly 
ascribed to the vindictive disposition and imperious cha- 
lacter of Becket; but as this prelate was also a man of 
acknowledged abilities, we are not, in his passions alone, to 
look for file cause of his conduct, when he proceeded to 
those extremities against his enemies. His sagacity had led 
him to discover all Henry’s intentions ; and he proposed, by 
this bold and unexpected assault, to prevent the execution of 
thorn. 

The king, from his experience of the dispositions of his 
people, was become sensible that his enterprise had been too 
bold in estabhshing the constitutions of Clarendon, in defining 
all tlio branches of royal power, and in endeavouring to 
extort from the Ohurcli of England, as well as from the 
pope, an express avowal of these disputed prerogatives. 
Conscious also of his own violence in attempting to break or 
subdue the inflexible primate, he was not displeased to undo 
that measure which had given his enemies such advantage 
against him; and he was contented that the controvert 
should toiminate m that ambiguous manner, which was the 
utmost that princes, in those ages, could hope to attain in 
their disiiutes witli the see of Kome. Though he dropped, 
for the present, the prosecution of Becket, he still reserved 
to lumself tlie liglit of maintaining that the constitutions of 
Clarendon, tlie original groimd of the quan-ol, were botli the 
ancient customs and the present law of the realm : and 
though ho know that the papal clergy assorted them to be 
impious in themselves, as well as abrogated by the sentence 
of tlie sovereign pontiff, ho intended, in spite of their 
clamours, steadily to put those, laws in execution,” and to 
trust to liis own abilities, and to the course of events, for 
success in that penlous enterprise. He hoped that Bocket’s 
oxporionco of a six years’ exile would, after his pride was 
ully gratified by his restoration, be sufficient to teach him 

Ejnst. St. Tbom. p. 887. 83Q. 
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more reserve in Lis opposition ; or, if anj eonti’ovorsy arose, 
Le expected thencefortL to engage in a more favonraLle 
cause, and to maintain •with advantage, while the primate 
"was now in Lis power,® the ancient and ■undoubted custoniK 
of the kingdom again^ the usurpations of the clergy. But 
Becket determined not to betray the ecclesiasticiil privileges 
by his connivance,** and apprehensive lest a prince of such 
profound poliew, if allowed to proceed in his own way, might 
probably in me end prevail, resolved to take all the ad- 
vantage which his present -victory gave him, and to disconcert 
the cautious measui'es of the king, by the vehomonce and 
vigour of his own conduct.** Assiu’cd of support from Home, 
he was little intimidated by dangers which his coningo 
taught him to despise, and wliich, oven if .ittondod with tlio 
most Jtatal consequences, would soivo only to gratify his 
ambition and thirst of glory 

When the suspended and oxcommimicated prelates arrived 
at Baieux, where the king tlion resided, and coinplaiiiod to 
him of the violent proceedings ot* Becket, ho instantly poi’- 
ceivod the consequences; was sensible that his whole plan of 
operations was overthro-wn; foresaw that the dangeious 
contest between the civil and spixitual poweiu, a contest 
which he himself had first roused, but which be had en- 
deavoured, by all his late negotiations and concessions, to 
appease, must come to an immediate mid decisive issue ; and 
he was thence thrown into the most •violent commotion. The 
Archbishop of York remarked to him, that, so long as Becket 
lived, he could never expect to enjoy peace or tranquillily : 
the king liimself being vehemently agitated, burst forth into 
an exclamation against his seiwants, whoso want of zeal, ho 
said, luid so long left liim exposed to the enterprises of tliat 
ungrateful and impeiious pi-olate.® Four gentlemen of his 
household, Eoginald Fitz-Urse, William do Traci, Hugh do 
More-viUoj and Ricliard Brito, taking those passionate ox- 
‘ prossions to bo a hint for Beckot’s doatli, immediately com- 
municated their thoughts to each other; and swoai'ing to 
avenge them prince’s quarrel, secretly willidrow from court.* 
Some menacing expressions wliich -they had dropped gave a 
suspicion of their design ; and the king despatched a mes- 
senger after them, charging them to attempt notliiug against 

» Fitz-Stopli p. C5. p Kpigt. Si. TLom. p 815. i JlteStoplu p 74. 
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the person of fhe primato:" hut these orders arrived too 
late to prevent their fatal purpose. The four fl.HRasamF ! , 
though they took different roads to England, arrived nearly 
about the same time at Saltwoode, near Canterbury ; and 
being theio joined by some assistants, they proceeded in 
groat haste to the archiepiscopal palace. They found the 
piimate, who trusted entirely to the sacredness of his cha- 
racter, very slenderly attended ; and though they threw out 
many menaces and reproaches against him, he was so inea- 
pablo of fear, that, without using any precautions agamst 
thoir violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict’s church 
to hoar vespers. They followed liim thither, at- Dec so 
tackod liim before the altar, and having cloven his 
head with many blows, retired without meeting any D“ket. 
opposition. Tliis was the tragical end of Thomas ii Becket, 
a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, 
wlio was able to cover to the world, and probably to 
himself, the cnteiprises of pride and ambition imder the 
disguise of sanctity and of zeal for the interests of rehgion : 
an extraordinary personage, surely, had ho been allowed to 
remain in Ids first station, and had directed the vehemence 
of his character to the support of law and justice ; instead 
of being engaged, by tho prejudices of the times, to sacrifice 
all private duties and public connexions to ties which he 
imagined or represented as superior to everjr civil and poli- 
ticjil consideration. But no man who enters into tho gemus 
of that age can reasonably doubt of this prelate’s sincerity. 
Tho s]_)irit of supoi'stition was so prevalent, tliat it infallibly 
caught evoiy careleas roasoner, much more every one whoso 
interest, and honom*, and ambition, were engaged to support 
it. All tlie wretched literature of the times was enlisted on 
that side : some famt glimmoiings of common sense might 
sometimes pierce through tho thick cloud of ignorance, or 
what was worse, tho illusions of perverted science, wliich 
had blotted out tho sim, and enveloped tho face of natui'o : 
hut those who prcsoived tliemselves untainted by the general 
contagion proceeded on no piinciplcs whidi they could pre- 
tend to justify : they were more indebted to thoir total want 
of instimetion tlian to thoir knowledge, if they still retained 
some share of understanding : folly was possessed of all tlie 
schools as woU as all tho churches ; and her votaries assumed 
tho garb of philosophers, together with the ensigns of 
^ Ilittt, QuocL p. 144. Tiivol, p. 55 * 
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spiritual dignities. Tlnoughout that large collection of letters, 
which hears the name of St. Thomas, we find, in all the 
retainers of that aspiring prelate, no less than in himself, a 
most entire and absolute conviction of the reason and piety 
of their own party, and a disdain of theii’ antagonists : nor 
is there less cant and grimace in their style, when they 
address each other, than when they compose manifestos for 
the perusal of the public. The spirit of revengOj violence, 
and ambition, whidi accompanied their conduct, instead of 
forming a presumption of hypocrisy, are the surest pledges 
of their sincere attachment to a cause, which so much flattered 
these domineering passions. 

Henry, on the fii-st report of Beckot’s violent measures, 
had purposed to have bim arrested, and bad already 

’ taken some steps towards the execution of that 
design : but the intelligence of his murder throw the prince 
into great consternation ; and he was immediately sensible 
of the dangerous consequences which he had reason to 
apprehend from so unexpected an event. An archbishop of 
reputed sanctity, assassinated before the altar, in the exercise 
of his functions, and on account of his zeal in maintaining 
ecclesiastical privileges, must attain the highest honpurs of 
martyrdom ; while ms murderer would be ranked among the 
most bloody tyrants that ever were exposed to the hati’od 
and detestation of mankind. Interdicts and excommunicfir 
tions, weapons in themselves so terrible, would, he foresaw, 
be armed with double force when employed in a cause so 
much calculated to work on the human passions, and so 
peculiarly adapted to the eloquence of popular preachers 
and declaimers. In vain would he plead his own innocence, 
and even his total ignorance of the fact : he was sufficiently 
guilty, if the church thoxight proper to esteem liim such ; 
and ms concuirence in Becket’s martyrdom, becoming a 
reli^ous opinion, would bo received with all. the impucit 
cr^t which belonged to the most established articles of 
faith. These considerations gave the king the most unat- 
fected concern ; and as it was extremely his interest to clear 
himself jtirom all suspicion, ho took no care to conceal the 
depth of his affliction.’' lie shut himself up from the liglit 
of day, and from all commerce with his servants ; ho oven 
refused, during three days, all food and sustenance : '' the 

^ Ypod. Ncubi p. 447. M* Vans, p 87. IHicoto, p. 55G. Gor?asc, p. 1419. 
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courtiers, appreliending dangerous effects from Hs despair, 
were at last obliged to break in upon bis solitude ; and they 
employed every topic of consolation, induced bim to accept 
of nourishment, and occupied liis leisure in taking precau- 
tions against tbe consequences wbicb be so justly appre- 
hended from tbe murder of tbe primate. 

Tbe point of cbief importance to Henry was to convince 
the pope of bis innocence ; or ratber, to persuade uti. 
b i m tliat be would reap gi*eater advantages from 
the submissions of England, than from proceeding 
to extremities against that kingdom. The Arcbbisbop of 
Roilen, tbe Bisbops of Worcester and Evreux, with five 
liersons of inferior quality, were immediately despatched to 
Jtomo,^ and ordois were given them to perform tbeir journey 
with the utmost expedition. Though tbe name and authority 
of tbe court of Rome were so temme in tbe remote countries 
of Eurojie, winch were sunk m profound ignorance, and 
were entirely unacquainted with its character and conduct ; 
the pope was so little revered at home, that bis inveterate 
enemies surrounded tbe gates of Rome itself, and even con- 
trolled his government in that city ; and tbe ambassadors, 
who, from a distant extremity of Europe, carried to bim tbe 
humble or rather abject submissions of tlio greatest potentate 
of tbe age, found the utmost difficulty to make their way to 
bim, and to throw themselves at his feet. It was at length 
agreed, that Richard Barre, one of tbeir number, should 
leave tlie rest behind, and rim all tbe hazards of the passage,'* 
in order to prevent tbe fatal consequences winch might 
ensue from any delay in giving satisfaction to his holiness. 
Ho found, on ms aiiival, that Alexander was already wrought 
up to the greatest rage against the king ; tliat Becket’s par- 
tisans wore daily stmmlatmg him to revenge ; that the King 
of Frsincc had exhorted him to fulminate the most dreadful 
sentence against England; and that the very mention of 
Heiny’s name before the sacred college was received with 
every expression of horror and execration. The Thursday 
liefoie Easter was now approaching, when it is customa:i^ 
for the pope to denounce annual curses against all his 
enemies ; and it was expected that Henry should, with all 
the preparations pecuhar to the discharge of that sacred 
artillery, bo solemnly comprehended in the number. But 
Barre found means to appoiise the pontiff, and to deter him 

r HoTodon, p. S20, H. Paaii)', p. 87. * Bovedos, p. 26. Bpist. St. Pham. p. 868. 
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from a measure, wHcli, if it failed of success, could not after- 
■wards be easily recalled : the anatliemas were only levelled 
in general against all the actors, accomplices, and abettoi’s of 
Bechet’s murder. The Abbot of Valasse, and the Arch- 
deacons of Salisbury and Lisieus, with others of Henry’s 
ministers, who soon after arrived, besides asserting their 
prince’s innocence, made oath before the whole consist oiy 
that he would stand to the pope’s judgment in the affair, and 
make every submission that should be required of him. The 
terrible blow was thus artfully eluded ; the Cardinals Albert 
and Theodm were appointed legates to examine the cause, 
and were ordered to proceed to Normandy for tliat puipose ; 
and though Henry’s foreign dominions were afready laid 
under an interdict by the Archbishop of Sons, Becket’s great 
paitisan, and the pope’s legate in France, the general ex- 
pectation that the monarch would easily exculpate liimself 
from any concuneneo in the guilt, kept every one in suspense, 
and prevented all the bad consequences which mi^it bo 
dreaded from that sentence. 

The clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was liappilj’ 
diverted from falling on the king, wore not idle in magni- 
fying the sanctity of Becket ; in extolhng the meiits of liis 
martyrdom; and in exalting him above all that devoted 
ti'ibe, who in several ages had, by their blood, cemented the 
fabric of the temple. Otlier saints had only home testimony 
by their sufferings to the general doctrines of Christianity ; 
but Becket had saciificed his life to the power and privi- 
leges of the clergy ; and this peculiar merit challenged, and 
not in vain, a suitable acknowledgment to his momoiy. 
Endless were the panegyrics on his virtues ; and the mira- 
cles wrought by his relics were more numerous, more non- 
sensical, and more imjiudently attested, than tliose which 
ever filled the legend of any confessor or marfyr. Two 
years after his deam he was canonized by Pope Alexander ; 
a solemn jubilee was established for celebrating his merits; 
his body was removed to a magnificent shrine, emiched with 
presente from all parte of Cliristendom ; pilgrimages were 
performed to obtam his intercession with Heaven; and it 
computed, that in one year above a hundred thousand 
pilgrims arrived in Canterbxuy, and paid their devotions at 
his tomb. It is indeed a mortifying reflection to those who 
are ^tuated by the love of fe-me, so justly denominated the 
last infirmity of noble minds, that the wisest legislator, and 
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most exalted genius that ever reformed or enlightened the 
world, can never expect such tributes of praise as are lavished 
on the memory of pretended saints, whose whole conduct was 
probably to the last degree odious or contemptible, and whose 
industry was entirely directed to the pursmt of objects per- 
nicious to mankind. It is only a conqueror, a personage no 
less entitled to our hatred, who can pretend to the attainment 
■of equal renown and glory. 

It may not be amiss to remark, before we conclude the 
.subject of Thomas k Becket, that the king, durmg his con- 
trover^ with that prelate, was on every occasion more 
anxious than usual to express his zeal for religion, and to 
avoid all appearance of a profane negligence on that head. 
He gave his consent to the imposing of a tax on all his 
■dominions for the delivery of the Holy Land, now threatened 
by the famous Saladin : this tax amounted to two-pence a 
pound for one year, and a penny a pound for the four sub- 
•sequent.* Almost all the princes of Europe laid a like 
imposition on their subjects, which received the name of 
Saladin’s tax. During this period, there came over fix)m 
■Geimany about thirty heretics of both sexes, under the di- 
rection of one Gerai'd ; simple ignorant people, who could 
give no account of their faith, but declaredT themselves ready 
to suffer for the tenets of their master. They made only one 
■convert in England, a woman as ignorant as themselves; 
yet they gave such umbrage to the clergy, that they were 
■dohvered over to the seciuar arm, and were punished ly 
l)oing burned on the forehead, and then wliipped through 
the streets. They seemed to exult in their sufferings, and, 
as they went along, sung the beatitude. Blessed are ye, wltm 
men haie you and persecute you^ After tliey were whipped, 
tlvoy were tlumst out almost naked in the midst of wmter, 
an4 perished through cold and hunger; no one daring, or 
being willing, to give them tlie least relief. We are imorant 
■of the particular tenets of these people ; for it would be im- 
prudent to rely on the representations left of them by the 
olergy, who affirmed that they denied die efficacy of the 
sacraments, and die unity of the church. It is probable that 
their departure from the standard of orthodoxy was still 
more subtle and minute. They seem to have been the first 
that ever suffered for here^ in England. 

* Obron* Gomse, p. 1$09 M. Vzm, p. 74. 

^ Keubr. p. 391. M. Paxis, p. 74. Homing, p. 494. 
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As soon as Henry found that he was in no immediate 
danger from the thunders of the Yatican, he undertook an 
expedition against Ireland ; a design which he had long pro- 
jected, and by which he hoped to recover his credit, somewhat 
impaired by his late transactions with the liieraichy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


fcSTATE OP IbBLAITD — OONQTJEbT OP THAT ISLAND — ThB KINO’S ACCOMMODATION WITH 
THE COUBT OP EoMB — ReVOLT OP YOUNG HeNBY AND HIS BbOTHTiJRS. — WaBS AND 
iNSUBBEOnONS — WaB WITH SCOTLAND. — PeNANCE OP HENBY POB BeOKET’S MtJBDEB 
—William, King op Scotland, defeated and taken Pbisonbb — The King’s 
Accommodation ^VIT^ ms Sons — The King’s equitable Administration — Obu* 
SADES — Revolt op Prince Richard — Death and Chabaotbb op Henry.- Mis- 
cellaneous Transactions op ms Reign. 

As Britain was first peopled from GatQ, so was Ireland pro- 
l)ably from Britain ; and tlie inhabitants of all these uyg. 
cotmtries seem to have been so many tribes of the state of 
Oeltse, who derive them origin from an antiquity “***“ 
that lies far beyond the records of any history or tradition. 
The Irish, from the beginning of time, had been buried in 
the most profound barbansm and ignorance; and as they 
were never conquered, or even invaded by tlie Romans, 
from whom all the western world derived ite civihty, they 
continued still in tlie most rude state of society, and were 
distinguished by those vices alone, to which human nature, 
not tamed by education, or restramed by laws, is for ever 
subject. The small principalities into which they were di- 
vided exercised perpetual rapine and violence against each 
other ; the uneertain succession of their princes was a con- 
tinual source of domestic convulsions ; the usual title of each 
potty sovereign was the murder of his predecessor ; courage 
and force, though exercised in the commission of crimes, 
wore more honoured than any pacific virtues ; and the most 
simple arts of bfe, even tillage and agiiculture, were almost 
wholly unlcnown among them. They liad felt the invasions 
of the Danes and the other noithem tribes ; but tliese in- 
roads, which had spread barbai’ism m other parts of Europe, 
tended rather to improve the Irish; and the only towns 
which were to bo fomid in the island had been planted along 
the coast tiy the freebooters of Norway and Denmark. The 
other inliabitants exercised pasturage in the open country; 
sought protection from any danger in their forests and 
morasses; and being divided by the fiercest animosities 
agsunst each other, were still more intent on the means of 
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mutual injury, than on the expedients for common or evon 
for private iuterest. 

Besides many small tribes, there were in the ago of 
Henry II. five principal sovereignties in the island, Munster, 
Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Connaught ; and as it had been 
usual for the one or the other of these to take the load 
in their wars, there was commonty some prince, who seemed, 
for the tune, to act as monarch of Ireland. Roderic O’Connor, 
'K'lTig of Connaught, was then advanced to tliis dignity ;■* 
but his government, ill obeyed even within his own terri- 
tory, could not umte the people in any measures either for 
the establishment of order, or for defence against foreigners. 
The ambition of Henry had, very early in bis reign, been 
moved by the prospect of these advantages to attempt the 
subjecting of Ireland ; and a pretence was only wanting to 
invade a people who, being always confined to tiieir own 
island, had never given any reason of complaint to any of 
their neighbours. For tins purpose, he had recoiu’sc to 
Rome, which assumed a right to dispose of kmgdoins and 
empires; and, not foreseeing the dangerous disputes wluch 
he was one day to maintain with that see, he helped, for 
present, or rather for an imaginary, convenience, to give 
sanction to claims which were now become dangerous to aU 
sovereigns. Adrian III., who then filled the papal chair, 
was by birth an Englishman ; and being, on that accoiuit, 
the more disposed to oblige Henry, he was easily persuaded 
to act as master of the world, and to make, without any 
hazard or expense, the acquisihoii of a great island to liis 
spiritual jurisdiction. The Irish had, by precedent missions 
from the Bntons, been imperfectly conveitcd to Chrisli- 
ardty; and, what the pope regarded as the surest mark 
of their imperfect conversion, they followed the doctrines 
of tlieir first teachers, and had never acknowledged any 
subjection to the see of Rome. Adrian, therefore, in tlio 
year 1166 , issued a bull in favour of Henry ; in which, after 
premising that this prince had ever shown an anxious care to 
enlarge the church of God on earth, and to increase the 
number of liis saints and elect in heaven ; he represents liis 
desi^ of subduing Ireland as derived from the same pious 
motives : he considers Ms care of previously apxilying for 
the apostolic sanction as a sure earnest of success and vic- 
tory ; and having established it sis a point incontestable, that 

» Hovodeu, p 527. 
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all Ctristian kingdoms belong to the patrimony of St. Peter, 
be acknowledges it to be bis own duty to sow among them 
tbe seeds of the gospel, which might in the last day fiructify 
to their eternal salvation: he exhorts the king to invade 
Ireland, in order to extirpate the vice and wickedness of the 
natives, and oblige them to pay [pearly, from every house, a 
penny to the see of Rome : he gives him entire nght and 
authoriiy over the island, commands all the inhabitants to 
obey him as their sovereign, and invests with full, power all 
such godly instruments as he should think proper to employ 
in an enterprise thus calculated for the glory of G-od and tiie 
salvation of the souls of men.'’ Henry, though armed with 
tliis authority, did not immediately put his design in execu- 
tion ; but being detained by more interesting business on the 
continent, waited for a favourable opportmiity of invading 
Ireland. 

Dermot Maemorrogh, King of Leinster, had, by his licen- 
tious tyranny, rendered himself odious to his subjects, who 
seized with alaenty the first occasion that offered oi throwing 
off the yoke, which was become grievous and oppressive to 
tliom. Tliis prince had formed a design on Dovergilda, 
wife of Ororie, Piiiice of Brelfriy ; and takmg advantage of 
her husband’s absence, who, being obliged to visit a distant 
pai-t of his territory, had left his wife secure, as he thought, 
in an island surrounded by a bog, ho suddenly invaded the 
place and caiTicd off the piincoss.® This exploit, though 
usual among the Irish, and rather deemed a proof of gal- 
lantry and spirit,'' provoked the resentment of the husband ; 
who, having collected forces, and being strengthened by the 
alliance of Roderic, King of Connaught, invaded the domi- 
nions of Doimot, and expelled him his kingdom. The exiled 
prince had recourse to Henry, who was at this time in Gui- 
enne, craved his assistance in restoring him to his sovereignly, 
and offered, on that event, to hold his Idngdom in vassalage 
under the crown of England. Henry, whose views were 
already turned towards making acquisitions in Ireland, rear 
dily accepted the offer; but being at tliat time embarrassed 
by the rebellions of his French subjects, as well as by his 
disputes with the sec of Rome, he deolmod for the present 
embarking in the enterprise, and gave Dermot no farther 
assistance than letters patent, by which ho empowered all 

M p. 07. Qiraltl Ooinl)» Spellni. Ooncil vol. li, p. 51. Bymw* tol h p. 15, 

« Gitald, Ottmbr. p. 7G0. ** Hponoci, vol vi. 
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his subjects to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his 
dominions.® Dermot, supported by this authonty, came to 
Bristol; and after endeavouring, though for some time in 
vain, to engage adventurers in the ontei prise, he at last 
formed a treaty -with Eichard, surnamed Strongbow, Earl 
of Strigul. This nobleman, who was of the illustrious house 
of Clare, had impaired his fortune by expensive pleasures ; 
and being ready for any desperate luideitaking, he promised 
assistance to Dermot, on condition that ho should espouse 
Eva, daughter of that prince, and be declared heir to all liis 
dominions.'^ While Richard was assembhng his succoms, 
Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting with Robert Pitsi- 
Stephens, Constable of Abertivi, and Maurice Pite-Gorald, 
he dso engaged them in his service, and obtained their pro- 
mise of invading Ireland. Being now assm-ed of succour, 
he returned privately to his own shite ; and lurking in the 
monastery of Femes, which ho had founded, (for this iiilfian 
was also a founder of monasteries,) he prepared every thing 
for the reception of his English allies.® 

The troops of Fitis-Stephons wore first ready. That gontlo- 
man landed in Ireland with thirly knights, sixty 
oi th.xt esquires, and three hundred archers ; but tliis small 
body, being brave men, not unacquainted with disci- 
pline, and completely aimed, a thing almost unknown in 
Ireland, struck a great terror into the barbarous inhabituits, 
and seemed to menace them witii some signal revolution. The 
conjunction of Maurice de Pendeigast, who, about the same 
time, brought over ten Imights and sixty ai’chors, enabled 
Fitz-Stephens to attempt the siege of Wexford, a town in- 
habited by the Danes; and after gaining an advantage, ho 
made himsdf master of the place.'* Soon after, Fite-Gorald 
arrived with ten knights, thirty esquires, juid a hundred 
archers ; ' and being joined by the former adventurers, com- 
posed a force which nothing in Ireland was able to witlisfemd. 
Roderic, the chief monarch of the island, was foiled in dilToronfc 
actions ; the Prince of Ossoiy was obliged to submit, and give 
hostag^ for his peaceable behaviour ; and Donnot, not con- 
tent with being restored to his Idngdom of Leinster, jirojocted 
the dethromng of Rodeiic, and aspired to the solo doimnion 
over the Irish. 

In prosecution of these views, he sent over a messenger to 

• Qaald Oambr. p. 760. ‘ Il»d. p. 761. » Ibid. * Ibid. p. 701, 762. 
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tlie Earl of Strigul, challenging the performance of his pro- 
mise, and displaying the mighly advantages which might 
now he reaped by a reinforcement of warlike troops fiiom 
England. Kichaid, not satisfied with the general allowance 
^ven by Heniy to all liis subjects, went to that prince, then 
in Normandy; and having obtained a cold or ambiguous 
permission, prepared himself for the execution of his designs. 
He first sent over Raymond, one of his retmue, with ten 
knights and seventy archers, who, landing near Waterford, 
defeated a body of three tliousand Iridi, that had ventured to 
attack him ; and as Richard himself, who brought over two 
hundiod horse, and a body of archers, jomed, a few days after, 
the victorious English, they made themselves masters of 
Waterford, and pioceeded to Dublin, which was taken by 
assault. Roderic, in revenge, cut off the head of Dermot’s 
natural son, who had been left as a hostage in his hands; 
tuid Richard, marrying Eva, became soon after, by the death 
of Dormot, master of the kingdom of Leinstei, and prepared 
to extend his autliority over all Ireland. Roderic, and the 
othoi’ Irish princes, were alarmed at the danger ; and, com- 
bining together, besieged Dublin with an army of thirty 
thousand men; but Eail Richard making a sudden sally at 
the head of ninety knights, with their followers, put this 
numerous army to rout, chased them off the field, and pur- 
sued them with great slaughter. None in Ireland now 
dared to oppose themselves to the English.' 

Henry, jealous of the progress made by his own subjects, 
sent orders to recall all the English, and he made prepara- 
tions to attack Ireland in person:” but Richard, and the 
other adventurers, found moans to appease ham by making 
him the most humble submissions, and offering to hold all 
their acc^uisitions in vassalage to his crown." That monarch 
landed in Ireland at the head of five hundred knights, 
besides other soldiers : ho found the Irish so dispirited by 
their late misfortunes, that, in a progress which ho made 
through the island, he had no other occupation than to 
rocoivo the homage of his new subjects. He left most of tho 
hish chieftains or princes in possession of their ancient 
territories ; bestowed some lands on the English adventurers; 
g!WO Earl Richard the commission of Seneschal of Ireland ; 
and after a stay of a few months, returned in triumph to 
Eugh^nd. By mese trivial exploits, scai’cely worth relating, 

X OlxolO. Oombr p 707. ‘ Ib«L p 773. »> Ibid. p. 770. » Ibid p. 775. 
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except for tlie importance of the consequences, was Ireland 
subdued, and annexed to the English crown. 

The low state of commerce and industry, duiing those 
ages, made it impracticable for princes to support regular 
armies, which might retain a conquered country in subjec- 
tion ; and the extreme barbarism and poverty of Ireland 
could still less afford means of bearing the expense. The 
only expedient, by which a durable conquest could then be 
made or mainlined, was by pouring in a multitude of now 
inhabitants, dividing among them the lands of the van- 
quished, establishing them in all offices of trust and authority, 
and thereby transforming the ancient inhabitants into a now 
people. By this policy, the northern invaders of old, and of 
late the Duke of Normandy, had been able to fix their do- 
minions, and to erect kingdoms, which remained stable on 
their foundations, and were transmitted to the postenty of 
the first conquerors. But the state of Ireland rendered that 
island so little inviting to the English, that only a few of 
desperate fortunes could be persuaded, from time to time, to 
transport themselves thither ; ° and instead of reclaiming the 
natives fi:om their uncultivated manners, they were gradually 
a^milated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated from 
the customs of their own nation. It was also found requisite 
to bestow great military and arbitrary powers on the leaders, 
who commanded a handful of men amidst such hostile multi- 
tudes ; and law and equity, in a little time, became as much 
un k nown in the Enghsh settlements as they had ever been 
among the Insh tnbes. Palatinates were erected in favour 
of the new adventurers ; independent authoiity conferred ; 
the natives, never fully subdued, still retained their animosity 
agaiust the conquerors ; their hatred was retaliated by like 
injuries ; and from these causes, the Insh, during the course 
of four centuries, remained still savage and untraclablo : it 
was not till the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign that the 
island was fully subdued ; nor till that of her aucocssor that 
it ^ve hopes of becoming a useful conquest to the English 
nation. 


Besides that the ea^ and peaceable submission of the Irish 
left Henry no farther occupation in that island, ho was re- 
called firom it by another incident, which was of the last 
importance to his interest and safety. The two lottos, 
Albert and Theodin, to whom was com m itted the tiial of 
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his conduct in the murder of Archbishop Becket, •were ar- 
rived in Normandy ; and being impatient of delay, sent him 
frequent letters, full of menaces, if he protracted any longer 
making his appearance before them.'’ He hastened therefore 
to Normandy, and had a conference with them at Sa'vigny, 
where their demands were so exorbitant, that he broke off 
the negotiation, threatened to return to Ireland, and bade 
them do their worst against him. They perceived that 
the season was now past for taking advantage of that tragi- 
cal incident ; which, had it been hotly pursued by interdicts 
and excommunications, was capable of thro'wing the whole 
kingdom into combustion. But the time which Henry had 
happily gained had contributed to appease the minds of men : 
Ihe event could not now have the same .influence as when 
it was recent ; and as the clergy every day looked for an 
accommodation "with the king, they had not opposed the 
pretensions of his partisans, who had been very mdustrious 
in representing to tho people his entire innocence in the 
murder of tho primate, and liis ignorance of the designs 
formed by tho assassins. Tho legates, therefore, found them- 
selves obliged to lower tlieir terms; and Henry was so 
fortunate as to conclude an accommodation with them. Ho 
declared upon oath, before the relics of the saints, that, so far 
from commanding or desiring tho death of the archbishop, 
he was extremely grieved when he received intelligence of 
it : but as tho passion which he had expressed on account of 
that prelate’s conduct had probably boon the occasion of liis 
murder, ho stipulated the follo'vring conditions, as an atone- 
ment for tlie offence. He promised, that lie should 
pardon all such as had been banished for adhering accom- 
to Becket, and should restore them to their livings ; 
that the see of Canterbury should be reinstated in all 
its ancient possessions ; tliat he should pay the Tein- 
;;)lars a sum of money for the subsistence of two hundred 
’alights dining a year in the Holy Land; that he shouhl 
! limself take tho cross at the Christmas following, and, if the 
jiope required it, serve thi‘ee years against the infidels eitlier 
in Spain or Palestine ; that ho should not insist on the obsorv- 
iuico of such customs, dorogatoiy to ecclesiastical privileges^ 
as had boon introduced in his own time ; and that he should 
not obstruct ajipeals to tho pope in ocdosiastical causes, but 
should content himself with exacting sufficient security from 

p Oinild* Oftmbr. p 778. 
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such clergjonen as left his dominions to prosecute an apjpoaJ, 
that &ey should attempt nothmg against the lights of his 
erown.^ Upon signing these concessions, Henry received 
absolution from the legates, and was confirmed in the grant 
of Ireland made by Pope Adrian;"^ and nothing proves 
more strongly the great abihties of this monarch, than his 
estneating himself on such easy terms from so difficult a 
situation. He had always insisted that the laws established 
at Clarendon contained not any new claims, but the ancient 
customs of the kingdom ; and he was stiU at libci-ty, notwith- 
standing the articles of this agi'eement, to mamtam Ins pro- 
tensions. Appeals to the pope were indeed permitted by 
that treaty; but as the knig was also permitted to exact 
reasonable secinities fr’om the naitios, and might stretch liis 
demands on this head as far as be pleased, ho had it vhtually 
in his power to prevent the pope from reaping any advan- 
tage by this seeming concession. And on the whole, the 
constitutions of Clai-endon lemained still the law oi' the 
realm; though the pope and his legates seem so little to 
have conceived the king’s power to he under any legal limi- 
tations, that they were satisfied with his depaiting, by freaty, 
from one of the most momentous articles of tliese constitu- 
tions, without requiring any repeal by the states of the 
kii^dom. 

Henry, freed from this dangerous controversy with the 
ecclesiastics and with the see of Eome, seemed now to have 
reached the pinnacle of human grandeur and felicity, and to 
be equally happy in his domestic situation and in Ins politi- 
cal govermnent. A numerous progeny of sons and daughters 
gave both lustre and authoiity to liis crown, proveulod the 
dangers of a disputed succession, and repressed all pretensions 
of the ambitious barons. The Icing’s precaution, also, in 
establishing the sevcial branches of his ftimily, seemed well 
calculated to prevent all jealousy among the biotliors, and to 
perpetuate the greatness of his family. He had appointed 
Henry, his eldest son, to be his successor in the kingdom of 
England, the duchy of Normandy, and the counties of Anjou, 
Maine, and Tourame ; tem’tories which lay contiguous, and 
which, by that means, might easily lend to each other mutual 
assistoce, both against intestine commotions and foreign 
invasions. Eichard, his second son, was invested in the 

^ M. Pans, p. 88. Benedict. Al)l) p SJt Hovoden, p 520. Picoto, p, 5G0. Ola on. 
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(lucliy of G-uienne and conniy of Poicton ; Geoffrey, liis third 
son, inherited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Britany ; 
and the new conquest of Ireland was destined for the ap- 
panage of John, his fom’th son. He had also negotiated, in 
Eivonr of this last prince, a marriage with Adelais, the only 
daughter of Humbert, Count of Savoy and Mauiienne ; and 
was to receive as her dowry considerable demesnes in Pied- 
mont, Savoy, Bresse, and Dauphiny.® But this exaltation of 
his family excited the jealousy of all his neighboxu's, who 
made those very sons, whose fortunes he had so anxiously 
established, the means of embittering his ftiture life, and dis- 
turbing his government. 

Young Henry, who was rising to man’s estate, began to 
display his character, and aspire to mdependence : brave, 
ambitious, liberal, munificent, affable ; he discovered qualities 
wliich give great lustre to youth, prognosticate a shining 
fbrtime ; but, unless tempered in mature age with discretion, 
are the forerunners of tlie greatest calamities.* It is said, 
tliat at the time when this prmce received the royal unction, 
his father, in order to give greater dignily to the ceremony, 
officiated at table as one of the retinue , and observed to his 
son, tliat never Iring was more royally served. It is nothing 
extraord'mni'y, said young Henry to one of his courtiers, if 
the son of a count should serve the son of a king. This 
saying, which might pass only for an innocent pleasantry, or 
oven for an oblique compliment to his father, was however 
regarded as a symptom of his aspiring temper; and his 
conduct soon after justified the conjecture. 

Homy, agreeably to the promise which he had given 
botli to the pope and Fi-oncli king, permitted his son to 
be crowned anew by the hands of the Archbishop of 
Rotion, and associated the Princess Margaret, spouse to 
young Henry, in tlio ceremony." He a&rwards 
allowed him to pay a visit to his father-in-law at 
Paris, who took the oppoiinnity of instilling into the yoxmg 
prince tliose ambitious sentiments, to which he was natui'ally 
l)ut too much inclined.*' Though it had been the constant 
practice of Franco, ever since ihe accession of the Oapetian 

* YihxL Ncvittt p. 44.8* Boned. AT>b. p. 88, Hovedon p 582 I)iooto» p. 582. 
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line, to crown the son dm'ing the lifetime of tho father, 
EeToitof without conferring on him any present participa- 
ikni® and Lewis persuaded his son-in-law, that, 

by this ceremony, which in those ages was deemed 
so important, he had acquired a title to sovereignty, 
and that the king could not, without injustice, exclude him 
from immediate possession of the whole, or at least a part of 
his dominions. In consequence of these extravagant ideas, 
young Henry, on his return, desired the king to resign 
to bim either the crown of England, or the duchy of Nor- 
mandy; discovered ^eat discontent on the refusal; i^ake 
in the most undutiful terms of his father ; and soon after, 
in concert with Lewis, made his escape to Paris, where he 
was protected and supported by that monarch. 

While Henry was alarmed at this incident, and liad the 
prospect of dangerous intrigues, or even of a war, wliich, 
whether successful or not, must be exfreinely calamitous 
and disagreeable to him, he received intelligence of now 
misfortunes, which must have affected him in the most 
sensible manner. Queen Eleanor, who liad disgusted her 
first husband by her gallantries, was no less offensive to her 
second by her jealousy; and after this manner carried to 
■extremity, in the different periods of her life, every circum- 
stance of female weakness. She communicated her discon- 
tents against Henry to her two younger sons, Geoffrey 
and Eiehard; persuaded tliem that they were also entitled 
to present possession of the territories assigned to tlieiii ; 
engaged them to fly secretly to the court of Fiance ; and 
was meditatiag, herselfj an escape to the same court, and 
liad even put on man’s apparel for that purpose ; when she 
was seized by orders from her husband, and thrown into 
■confinement. Thus, Europe saw witli astonisliment the 
best and most indulgent of parents at war with his whole 
family ; three boys, soai'coly amved at tlie ago of puberty, 
required a great monarch, in the full vigoui’ of his age and 
height of his reputation, to dethrone himself in tlioir fiivour ; 
and several prmces not ashamed to support them in these 
unnatural and absurd pretensions. 

Henry, reduced to this perilous and disagreeable situation, 
had recourse to the court of Rome : though sensible of tho 
danger attending the interpoation of ecclesiastical authonty 
in temporal disputes, he applied to the pope, as liis superior 
lord, to excommunicate his enemies, and by these censui’es 
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to reduce to obedience his undutiful children, whom he 
found such reluctance to punish by the sword of the magis- 
trate.* Alexander, well pleased to exert his power in so 
justifiable a cause, issued the bulls required of him: but it 
was soon found that these spiritual weapons had not the 
same force as when employed in a spiritual controversy; 
and that the clergy were very negligent in supporting a 
sentence which was nowise calculated to promote the imme- 
diate interests of their order. The ting, after takmg in 
vain this humiliating step, was obliged to have recourse to 
arms, and to enlist such auxiliaries as are the usual resource 
of tyrants, and have seldom been employed by so wise and 
just a monarch. 

The loose government which prevailed in all the states 
of Europe, ihe many private wars carried on among the 
neighbouring nobles, and tlie impossibility of enforcing any 
general execution of the laws, had encouraged a tribe of 
banditti to disturb every where the public peace, to infest 
the liighways, to pillage the open country, and to brave 
all the efforts of the civil magistrate, and even the excom- 
munications of the church, wich were fulminated against 
tliom.^ Troops of tliem were sometimes enlisted in the 
service of one prince or baron, sometimes in that of another : 
they often acted in an independent manner, under leaders 
of their own; the peaceable and industrious inhabitants, 
reduced to poverty by their ravages, were frequently obliged, 
for subsistence, to betake themselves to a like disorderly 
course of life; and a continual intestine war, pernicious 
to industry, as well as to the execution of justice, was 
thus carried on in the bowels of every kingdom.* Those 
desperate mlfians received the name sometimes of Braban- 
90ns, sometimes of Routiors or Oottereaux ; but for what 
reason is not agreed by historians ; and they formed a kind 
of society or govonomont among themselves, which set at 
defiance the rest of mankiud. The greatest monarchs were 
not ashamed, on occasion, to have recourse to their assist- 
luice ; and as their habits of war and depredation had given 
them experience, hardiness, and courage, they generally 
composed the most formidable part of those arrmes whim 

* ISplwt Pctii Blcs. cpisl* 180. in Bibliotlu Patr tom. xxiv. p. 1048. His woirdi aro* 
Ve$irmjuri9dictmu$ cfit regnum et quantum ad faudaiorn juris oUimUonm* tohis 

duniaitat dhtmius ienear. The same stranixo ^aper is m Bymcr. toL i. p. and 

vot 1 , p. 62. y Nfcubng. p. 413. » Obion, fierr. p 1461. 
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decided the political quarrels of princes. Several of them 
were enlisted among the forces levied by Henry’s enemies,'' 
but the great treasures amassed by that prince enabled him 
to engage more numerous troops of them in his seivice ; and 
the situation of his affairs rendered even such banditti the 
only forces on whose fidelity he could repose any confidence. 
His licentious barons, disgusted with a vigilant govern- 
ment, were more desuous of being ruled by young princes, 
ignorant of pubhc affairs, remiss in their conduct, and 
profuse in their grants;'’ and as the king had ensured to 
his sons the succession to every particular province of his 
dominions, the nobles dreaded no danger m adhering to 
those who, they knew, must some time become their sove- 
reigns. Prompted by these motives, many of the Nor- 
man nobihty had deserted to his son Henry, the Breton 
and Gascon barons seemed equally disposed to embrace tlie 
quarrel of Geoffrey and Eichard. Disaffection had crept 
in among the English; and the Earls of Leiccsier and 
Chester in particular had openly declared against the king. 
Twenty thousand Brabangons, therefore, joined to some 
troops which he brought over from Ireland, and a few 
barons of approved fidelity, formed the sole force with 
which he intended to resist his enemies. 

Lewis, in order to bind the confederates in a closer union, 
summoned at Paris an assembly of the chief vassals of the 
crown, received their approbation of his measiu’os, and 
engaged them by oath to adhere to the cause of young 
Henry. This prince, in return, bound himself by a like 
tie never to desert Ins French alh'es; and having made a 
new OTeat seal, he lavishly distributed among them many 
consideiable parts of those territoiies which ho puiposod 
to conquer from his father. The Counts ot‘ Flanders, 
Boulogne, Blois, and Eu, partly moved by the general 
jealousy arising from Hem'y’s power and ambition, paiily 
allured by the prospect of reaping advantage from the 
inconsiderate temper and tlie necessities of the young prince, 
declared openly in favour of the lattei'. William, King of 
Scotland, had also entered into this great confederacy j and 
a plan was concerted for a general invasion on different 
parts of the king’s extensive and factious dominions. 

Hostih'ties were first commenced by the Counts of Flandors 
jmd Boulogne on the frontiers of Noimandy. Those princes 

• Fetr, BIob. ^ist. 47. ^ Bicoto, p 570. 
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laid siege to Aumale, -wHcli was delivered into their hands 
by the treachery of the eonnt of that name : this nobleman 
surrendered himself prisoner; and, on pretence of thereby 
paying his ransom, opened the gates of all his other 
fortresses. The two counts next besieged and made them- 
selves masters of Drinconrt ; but the Count of Boulogne was 
here mortally wounded in the assault ; and this incident put 
some stop to the progress of the Flemish arms. 

In another quarter, the King of France, being strongly 
assisted by his vassals, assembled a great army of wmsand 
seven thousand knights and their followers on msuncc- 
horsoback, and a proportionable number of in- 
iantry : carrying young Henry along with him, he laid siege 
to Vemeuil, wMch was vigorously defended by Hugh de 
JjsjiXiy and Hugh de Beauchamp, the governors. After he 
had lain a month before the place, the garrison, being 
straitened for provisions, were obhged to capitulate; and 
they engaged, if not relieved within mree days, to surrender 
the town, and to retire into the citadel. On the last of 
these days, Henry appeared with his army upon the heights 
above Vemeuil. Lewis, dreading an att^k, sent the Arch- 
bishop of Sens and the Count of Blois to the English camp, 
and desired tliat next day should be appointed for a con- 
Ibronco, in order to establish a general peace, and terminate 
the difference between Henry and his sons. The king, who 
passionately desired this accommodation, and suspected no 
fraud, gave his consent ; but Lewis, that morning, obhging 
the ganison to surrender, according to the capitulation, set 
fire to the place, and began to retire with his army. Henry, 
provoked at this artifice, attacked the rear with vigour, put 
thorn to rout, did some execution, and took several prisoners. 
The French army, as their time of service was now expired, 
immediately dispersed themselves into their several pro- 
vinces; and loft Henry free to prosecute his advantages 
against Ids other enemies. 

The nobles of Biitany, I'nsti^ted by the Earl of Chester 
and Kalph de Fougeres, wore ah in arms ; but their progress 
was checked by a body of Brabangons, which the king, after 
Lewis’s reti-oat, had sent agamst them. The two armies 
came to an action near Dol ; where the rebels were defeated, 
fifteen hundred killed on the spot, and the leader^ the Earls 
of Chester and Fougeres, obliged to take shelter in the town 
of Dol. Henry hastened to form the siege of that place, and 
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carried on tibe attack -with sucli ardour, that he obliged the 
governor and garrison to surrender themselves prisoners. 
By these vigorons measures and hapj>y successes the insur- 
rections "were entirely quelled in Britany ; and the king, 
thus fortunate in all quarters, willingly agreed to a con- 
ference with Lewis, in hopes that his enemies, finding all 
their mighty efforts entirely frustrated, would terminate 
hostilities on some moderate and reasonable conditions. 

The two monarchs met between Trio and Gisors; and 
Henry had here the mortification to see his three sons 
in the retinue of his mortal enemy. As Lewis had no other 
pretence for war than supporting the claims of the young 
prmces, tire king made them such offers as children might 
be ashamed to insist on, and could be extorted from liim 
by nothing but Ins parental affection, or by tlio present 
necessity of his affairs.® He insisted only on retaining the 
sovereign authority in all his dominions ; but offered young 
Henry half the revenues of England, with some places of 
surety in that kingdom ; or, if ho rather chose to reside in 
Normandy, half the revenues of tliat duchy, witli all those 
of Anjou. He made a like offer to llichard in Guionne : ho 
promised to resign Britany to Geoffrey ; and if those con- 
cessions were not deemed sufSciont, ho agreed to add to 
them whatever the pope’s legates, who were present, drould 
require of him.^ The Earl of Leicester was also present at 
the negotiation; and either from the impetuosity of Ms 
temper, or from a view of abruptly breaking off a con- 
ference wMch must cover the allies witli confusion, ho gave 
vent to die most violent reproaches agauist Honry, and 
he even put his hand to his sword, as if he meant to attempt 
some violence against him. This furious action throw tho 
whole company into confusion, and put an end to Iho 
treaty.® 

Tho cMef hopes of Henry’s enemies soemod now to depend 
on tho state of affairs in England, where liis authority was 
exposed to tho most imminent danger. One article of Prince 
Henry’s agreement with Ms foreign confederates was, that 
he should resign Kent, with Dovoi*, and all its other for- 
tresses, into the hands of the Earl of Flandei’s : ^ yet so little 
national or pubHc spirit prevailed among tho independent 
English nobility, so wholly bent were they on tho aggran- 

« Hovedion, p 538* ^ Ibid. p. 53C Bioxnpton, p. 3088, 
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dizement eacli of himself and his own family, ihat not- 
withstanding this pernicious concession, which must have 
produced the ruin of the kingdom, the greater part of them 
had conspired to make an insurrection, and to support the 
prince’s pretensions. The king’s principal resource lay in 
the ehurdi and the bishops, with whom he was now in per- 
fect agreement ; whether that the decency of their character 
made them ashamed of supportmg so unnatural a lebeUion, 
or that they were entirely satisfied with Hemy’s atonement 
for the murder of Becket, and for his former invasion of 
ecclesiastical immunities. That prince, however, had rerigned 
none of the essential rights of ids crown in the accommodar 
tion ; he maintained still the same prudent jealousy of the 
court of Eome ; admitted no legate mto England, without 
his swearing to attempt nothing against the royal prerogar 
tives ; and ho had even obhged the monks of Canterbury, 
who pretended to a fiee election on the vacancy made by 
the death of Becket, to choose Roger, prior of Dover, in the 
place of that turbulent prelate.® 

The King of Scotland made an irruption into ITorthum- 
beiiand, and committed gieat devastations; but waimth 
being opposed by Eichaid do Lucy, whom Henry Scotumd. 
had left guardian of the realm, he retreated into his own 
country, and agreed to a cessation of arms. This truce 
onablod tlie guardian to march southward with his army, in 
order to oppose an invasion, which the Earl of Leicester, at 
the head of a great body of Elemings, had made upon 
Suffolk. The Memings had been joined by Hugh Bigod, 
who made them masters of his castle of Framlingham ; and 
marching into the heait of the jdngdom, where they hoped 
to bo supported by Leicester’s vassals, they were met by 
Lucy, who, assisted by Humphrey Bohun, the constsible, 
and tlie Earls of Arundel, Gloucester; and Cornwall, had 
advanced to Famliam, with a loss numerous but braver army 
to ojiposo them. The Plemiugs, who were mostly weavers 
and artificers (for manufactures were now beginning to bo 
established in Flanders), were broken in an instant, ten 
thousand of them were put to the sword, the Earl of 
Leicester was taken prisoner, and the remains of the in- 
vaders were glad to compound for a safe retreat into their 
own country. 

Tliis great defeat did not dishearten the malecontents ; 

® Horeden, p. 087. 
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who, hein^ supported by the alKanee of so many foreign 
princes, and encouraged by the king’s own sons, de- 
termined to persevere in their enterprise. The Earl 
of Perrars, Eoger de Mowbray, Architel de Malloiy, Eichard 
de Morrev^le, Hamo de Mascie, together with many friends 
of the Earls of Leicester and Chester, rose in aims : tlio 
fidelity of the Earls of Clare and G-loucester was suspected ; 
and the guardian, though vigorously supported by Geofifi'ey, 
Bishop of Lincoln, the king’s natural son by the fair Eosar 
mond, found it difficult to defend himself on all q^uaiters 
from so many open and concealed enemies. The more h) 
augment the confusion, the Eang of Scotland, on the expiiri- 
tion of the truce, broke into the northern provinces with a 
great army^ of eighty thousand men; winch, though lui- 
disciplined and disorderly, and bettor fitted for committing 
devastation than for executing any mihtary entorpriso, was 
become dangerous from the present factious and tiirbiilciit 
spirit of the kingdom. Henry, who had baflled all his 
enemies in Prance, and had put liis frontiei*s in a posture of 
defence, now found England the seat of danger; and ho 
deter m i n ed by his presence to overawe the malocontents, or 
by his conduct and courage to subdue them. Uc landed at 
Southampton ; and knowing the influence of superstitiou 
8ti» jtdy. orev the minds of tne people, he hastened to Can- 
terbury, in order to make atonement to the ashes 
bS’s” of Thomas Beeket, and tender Ms submissions 
mnida ^o a dead enemy. As soon as ho came within 
sight of the church of Canterbury, he dismoimted, walked 
barefoot towards it, prostrated himself before the slirino 
of the saint, remamed in fasting and prayer duiing a 
whole day, and watched all night the holy relics. Hot 
content witli this hypocritical devotion towai’ds a man 
whose violence and* ingratitude had so long disquieted his 
government, and had been the object of Ms most involorato 
animosily, ho submitted to a penance still more singular and 
humiliating. He assembled a chapter of the monks, dissrobed 
himself before them, put a scourge of discipliiio into the 
hands of each, and presented his bare shoulders to the lashes 
wMch these ecdesiastios successively inflicted upon him. 
Next day he received absolution ; and departing for London, 
got soon after the agreeable intelligence of a groat victory 
wMoh Ms generals Mid obtained over the Scots, and which 

^ Horomg. p. 601. 
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being gained, as was reported, on tbe veiy day of his abso- 
lution, was regarded as the earnest of his &ial reconciliation 
with Heaven and witli Thomas h Becket. 

Wilham, King of Scots, though repulsed before the castle 
of Prudhow, and other fortified places, had committed the 
most honible depredations upon the northern provinces : 
but on the apj>roach of Ralph de GlanviUe, the famous 
justiciaiy, seconded by Bernard de Baliol, Robert de Stute- 
ville, Ouonel de Umfreville, William de Yesci, and other 
northern barons, together with the gallant Bishop of Lincoln, 
he thought proper to retreat nearer his ovm country, and he 
fixed his camp at Alnwick. He had here weakened his 
aimy extremely, by sending out numerous detachments in 
order to extend his ravages ; and he lay absolutely safe, as 
ho imagined, from any attack of the enemy. But Q-lanviIle, 
iufoimed of his situation, made a hasty and fatiguing march 
to Newcastle ; and, allowing his soldiers only a small mterval 
for refreshment, he immediately set out towards evening for 
AJnwiok. He marched that night above thirty , , 
miles; arrived in the mommg, under cover oi a 
mist, near the Scottish camp ; and regardless of the great 
numbers of the enemy, he began the attack with his small 
but determined body of cavalry. WiUiam was living in 
such supine security, that he took the English, at first, for a 
body OI his own ravagers, who were returning to the camp ; 
but the sight of their banners convincing him of his mistake, 
ho entered on the action with no greater body than ‘ a 
hundred horse, in confidence that the numerous army which 
surrounded hun would soon hasten to his relief. He w .n..Yn 
was dismounted on the first shock, and taken Kmgof’ 

g nsoner ; while his troops, hearing of tliis disaster, 
od on all sides with the utmost precipitation. The 
dispersed ravagers made the best of their way to 
their own country ; and discord arising among them, they 
proceeded even to mutual hostihties, and suffered more from 
each other’s swoi*d than from that of the enemy. 

This great and important victory proved at last decasive 
in favom of Henry, and entirely broke the spirit of the 
English rebels. The Bishop of Durham, who was preparing 
to revolt, made his submissions ; Hugh Bigod, though he 
had received a strong reinforcement of Elcsmings, was obliged 
to surrender all his castles, and throw himself on the king’s 
mercy ; no better resource was left to the Earl of Ferrars 
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and Roger de Mowbray ; the inferior rebels imitating the 
example, all England was restored to tranqmllitjr in a few 
weeks ; and as -me king appeared to he under the immediate 
protection of Heaven, it was deemed impious any longer to 
resist bim. The clergy exalted anew the merits and powerful 
intercession of Rocket ; and Henry, instead of opposing this 
superstition, plumed himself on the new friendship of the 
saint, and propagated an opinion which was so favourable to 
his interests.* 

Prince Henry, who was ready to embark at G-ravolinos, 
with the Earl of Flanders and a great army, hearing that 
his partisans in England were suppressed, abandoned all 
thoughts of the entei-prise, and joined the camp of Lewis, 
who, during the absence of the king, had made an irruption 
into Normandy, and had laid siege to Rouen.^' The place 
was defended with great vigour by the inhabitants ; ’ and 
Lewis, despairing of success by open force, tiied to gam the 
town by a stratagem, which, in that superstitious ago, was 
deemed not very honourable. He proclaimed in his own 
camp a cessation of arms, on pretence of celebrating the 
festival of St. Laurence ; and wlien tho citizens, supposing 
themselves in safety, wore so imprudent as to remit their 

S iard, he proposed to take advantage of their security. 

appily, some priests had, from mere curiosity, mounted a 
steeple where the alarm-bell hung; and, observing tho 
French camp in motion, they immediately inag the bell, and 
gave warning to tho inhabitants, who ran to their several 
stations. The French who, on hearing tlie alarm, hurn'ed to 
the assault, had already mounted tho walls in several places ; 
but being repulsed by tho enraged citizens, wore obliged to 
retreat with considerable loss.” Next day, Henry, who had 
hastened to the defence of his Norman dominions, psissud 
over the bridge in triumph, and entered Rouen in sight of 
the French army. Tho city was now in absolute sjifety ; 
and the Hng, in order to brave the French monarch, coni- 
manded the gates, which had been walled up, to bo opened ; 
and he prepared to push his advantages agmnst the enemy. 
Lewis saved^ himself from this perilous situation by a new 
piece of deceit, not so justifiable. Ho proposed a conference 
for adjusting the terms of a general peace, wliich ho know 
would be greedily embraced by Henry ; and while the King 

' Hovedett, p 539. Broropion, p 100<?. ^ BicoiOf p. 578. 
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of England trusted to the execution of his promise, he made 
a retreat with his army into France. 

There was, however, a necessity on both sides for an 
accommodation. Henry could no longer bear to see his 
three sons in the bands of his enemy ; and Lewis dreaded 
lest this great monarch, victorious in all quarters, crowned 
with glory, and absolute master of his dominions, might take 
revenge for the many dangers and disquietudes which the 
aims, and still more the intrigues of France had, in his dis- 
putes both with Becket and his sons, found means to raise 
him. After maldng a cessation of arms, a conference was 
agreed on near Tours ; where Henry granted his sons much 
less advantageous terms than he had formerly offered, and 
he received their submissions. The most material The kings 
of his concessions were some pensions which he 
stipulated to pay them, and some castles which he Ib^soiis. 
granted them for the place of their residence ; together with 
an indemnity for all their adherents, who were restored to 
their estates and honours." 

Of all those who had embraced the cause of the young 
princes, William, King of Scotland, was the only considerable 
loser by that invidious and unjust enterprise. Henry 
delivered from confinement, without exacting any ransom, 
about nine hundred kmghts whom he had t^en prisoners ; 
but it cost William the ancient independency of his crown 
as the price of his liberty. He stipulated to do homage to 
Henry for Scotland, and all his other possessions ; he engaged 
that all the barons and nobility of his kingdom should also 
do homage ; that the bishops mould take an oath of fealty ; 
that botli should swear to adhere to the King of England 
against their native prince, if the latter should break bis 
engagements ; and that the fortresses of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
IJoTwick, Eoxburgh, and Jedburgh, should be delivered into 
Henry’s hands, tiu tiie performance of articles.® Tliis severe 
and humiliating treaty was executed in its full 1175. 
rigour. William, being' released, brought up all his 
barons, prelates, and abbots ; and they did homage to Henijr 
in the cathednd of York, and acknowledged liim and Ins 
.successors for their superior lord.’^ The English monarch 

« Bymor, vol. i p. 35. Bonod Abl>. p. 88. Hovoden, p. 540. Bioeto, p, 588. Bromptonj 
p. 1008. Uomiug p* 505. Oim>u Buhsi; p 88. 
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stretclied still farther the rigour of tlie conditions which ho 
exacted. He engaged the king and states of Scotland to 
make a perpetual cession of the fortresses of Berwick and 
Eoxhurgh, and to allow the castle of Edinbui'gh to remain 
in his hands for a limited time. This was the first great 
ascendant which England obtained over Scotland ; and in- 
deed the first important transaction wliich had passed between 
the kingdoms. Few princes have been so fortimate as to 
gain considerable advantages over their weaker neighbours 
with less violence and injustice tlian was practised by Heniy 
against the Kmg of Scots, wliom he had taken prisoner in 
battle, and who had wantonly engaged in a war, in wluch all 
the neighboui’S of that prince, and even liis own family, were, 
without provocation, combined against bim.*^ 

Henry having thus, contiaiy to expectation, extricated 
King’s hims elf with honour ii’om a situation in which his 
XiuttL- tlirone was exposed to groat danger, was employed 
hon. for several years in iJie ailministration of Justice, in 
the execution of the laws, and in guarding against those 
inconveniences, which either the past convulsions of bis 
state,^ or the political institutions of that ago, unavoidably 
occasioned. Tne provisions wlndi ho made 2iow sudi large- 
ness of thought as cfualifiod him lor being a legislator ; and 
they were commonly calculated as well for the future as tlio 
present happiness of' his kingdom. 

He enacted severe penalties against robbery, murder, false 
coining, arson 5 and ordained that those ei lines should 
bo punished by the amputation of the right hand and 
right foot.' The pecimiaiy commutation for crimes which has 
a false appearance of louily, had been giadually disused, mid 
seems to have boon entirely abolisliod by tlio rigour of these 
statutes. The superstitious trial by ivater ordeal, tliougli 
condemned by the clnu’ch,^ still subsisted; but Homy 
ordained, that any man accused of mnrdoi', or any heinous 
felony, by the oath of the legal knights of tlio coiuily, 
should, even though acq^uittod by tlio ordeal, be obliged to 
abjure the reahn.* 

All advances towards reason and good sense are slow and 

Some Scotch liitrtorians protend that William ixiid, bosidos, 100,000 ponnda of wmsoiiu 
trhioU 18 (][uito uioxedibld. Tlie xansoiu of Jliioliard who, bciiidos Xflns^nd, po^hoBbod bo 
many noli tomtonos in Franco^ was only 150,000 marks, and yot was levied With gicat 
difBonliy. Indeed, two-thirtls of it only could bo paid bofoio lus deliverance. 
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gradual. Henry, iiiougli sensible of fhe great absurdily 
attending tlie taal by duel or battle, did not venture to 
abolish it : be only admitted either of the parties to challenge 
a trial by an assize or jury of twelve freeholders.' This 
latter method of trial seems to have been very ancient in 
England, and was fixed by the laws of Eang Alfred . but the 
barbarous and violent genius of the age had of late given 
more credit to the trial by battle, which had become the 
general method of decidmg all important controversies. It 
was never abolished by law in England: and there is an 
instance of it so late as the reign of Ehzabeth ; but the insti- 
tution revived by this lang, being found more reasonable 
and more suitable to a civiHzed people, gradually prevailed 
over it. 

The paitition of England into four divisions, and the 
appointment of itinerant justices to go the circuit in each 
division, and to decide the causes in the counties, was 
anotber important ordmanee of this prmce, which had a 
direct tendency to curb the oppressive barons, and to protect 
the inferior gentry and common people in their property 
Those justices were either prelates or considerable noblemen ; 
who, besides canying the autliority of the king’s commi&> 
sion, were able, by the dignity of their own character, to 
give weight and credit to tlie laws. 

That there imght be fewer obstacles to the execution of 
justice, tlie king was vigilant in demolishing all the new- 
erected castles of the nobility, in England as well as in ids 
foreign dominions ; and he permitted no fortress to remain 
in tlio custody of those whom ho found reason to suspect.*’ 

But lest the kingdom should be weakened by this demoli- 
tion of tlie fortresses, the king fixed an assize of arms, by 
which all his subjects were obhged to put themselves in a 
situation for defending themselves and the realm. Every 
man jiossossed of a knight’s fee was ordained to have for, 
each fee a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance; 
every free layman, possessed of goods to the value of sixteen 
marks, was to bo armed in like manner; every one that 
possessed ten marks was obhged to have an iron gorget, a 
cap of iron, and a lance ; all burgesses were to have a cap of 
iron, a lance, and awambais; mat is, a coat quilted with 
wool, tow, or such like materials.^ It appeal’s that archery, 

« Glftny- lil). 2. cap. 7, ^ Hovedon, p 590 * Benodwi Abbas, p. 202. 
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for ■which the E-ngh'sh ■were afterwards so renowned, had 
not, at thia tune, become ■very common among ■them. The 
spear was the chief weapon employed in battle. 

The clergy and the laity were, during that ago, in a 
strange situation with regard to each other, and sucli as may 
seem totally mcompatible with a civilized, and, indeed, with 
any species of goveiumont. If a clergyman were guilty of 
murder, he could be punished by degradation only ; if lie 
were murdered, the murdoier was exposed to notliing but, 
excommiuaication and ecclesiastical censures ; and the crime 
was atoned for by penances and submission.* Hence tlio 
aa«a.ffsi^nR of Thomas ^ Beckot himself, though guilty of the 
most atrocious ■wickedness, and tlie most repugnant to the 
sentiments of that age, lived seemcly in their own houses, 
without lioing called to account by Henry himself^ who was 
so much concerned, botli in honour and interest, to punish 
tliat crime, and who professed, or affected on all occasions, 
the most extreme abhoiienco of it. It was not till tlicy 
found theii* presence sliuimcd by every one as oxconiniuni- 
cated persons tliat they were induced to take a jornney to 
Rome, to throw themselves at the foot of the pontiff*, anil to 
submit to the penances imposed upon them : after which 
they continued to possess, without molestation, their honours 
and fortunes, and seemed even to have recovered the counte- 
nance and good opinion of the public. But as the king, by 
the constitutions of Olarondon, whiijh ho oudoavourod still 
to maintain,® had subjected the clergy to a trial by the civil 
magistrate, it scoined but just to give them the protection of 
that power to which they owed oliodicnce ; it was enactod, 
that the murderers of elergjTnen should bo tried before the 
justiciary, in the presence of the bisho]) or his official ; and 
besides tlie usual punishment for murder, should bo subjected 
to a forfeiture of their estates, and a confiscation of their 
goods and chattels.” 

The king passed an oiiuitablo law, that the goods of a 
vassal tiiould not be seized for the debt of his lord, miloss 
the vassal be surety for tlie debt; and tliat the rents of 
vassals should be paid to the creditors of the lord, not to the 
lord himself. It is remarkable that this law was enactod by 
the king in a council which he hold at Vomottil, and whicli 

consisted of some prelates and barons of England, as well as 

* 

' * Fotii BlesaoxL epist 73. apud Bibl. Pali. tom. xxiv p. 002. 
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some of Normandy, Poictou, Anjon, Maine, Touraine, and 
Britany ; and the statute took place in all these lash'men- 
tioned territories,® though totally unconnected with each 
other a certain proof how irregular the ancient feudal 
government was, and how near the sovereigns, in some 
instances, approached to despotism, though in others they 
seemed scarcmy to possess any authority. If a prince, much 
dreaded and revered, hke Henry, obtained but the appear- 
ance of general consent to an ordinance which was equitable 
and just, it became immediately an established law and all 
his subjects acquiesced in it. If the prince was hated or 
despised ; if the nobles who supported him had small influ- 
ence ; if the humours of the times disposed the people to 
question the justice of his ordmance ; the fullest and most 
authentic assembly had no authority. Thus all was confusion 
and disorder ; no regular idea of a constitution ; force and 
violence decided every thing. 

The success which had attended Henry in his wars did 
not’ much encourage his neighbours to form any attempt 
against him ; and his transactions with them, during several 
years, contam little memorable. Scotland remained in that 
state of feudal subjection to which he had reduced it, and 
gave him no farther inquietude. He sent over his fbiu’th 
son, John, into Ireland, with a view of making a more com- 
plete conquest^ of the island ; but the petulance and iucapa- 
cily.of this prince, by which he enraged the Irisli chieftains, 
obliged the King soon after to recall him.® The King of 
France had fallen into an abject superstition; and was 
induced, by a devotion more sincere than tliat of Henry, to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket, in order to obtein 
liis intercession for the cure of Philip, his eldest son. He 
probably thought himself well entiUod to the &vour of that 
saint on accoimt of their ancient intimacy ; and hoped that 
Bocket, whom he had protected while on earth, would not 
now, when he was so highly exalted in heaven, forget his 
old friend and benefactor. The monks, sensible that their 
saint’s honour was concerned in the case, failed not to 
publish tliat Lewis’s prayers were answered, and that tJie 

« Bfnotl. Abb p 24.8. It wob tiffniil for titi© kings of England, after tlie conquest of 
Ireland, lo summon barons and members ol that country to tUo Euglndi Porhameat,, 
MoUinoux’s Caso of Iioland, v C4, G5, 66. 

HpoUinun oYcn doubts ■vniotlior tho law woro not also oxtondod to Engfliand, If it 
were not, it could only bo because Ilcnry did not choose it ; foi his authonly was greater 
in tliat kingdom foan in hia tmnsmaiino dominions. 

« Benod. Abb. p, 487, &c. 
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young prince was restored to healtli by Becket’s interces- 
sion. That king himself was soon after struck with an 
/, which deprived him of his understanding : Phihp, 
tbough a youth of fifteen, took on him the administration, 
till his Other’s death, which happened soon after, opened 
his way to the throne ; and he proved the ablest and 
greatest monarch that had governed that kingdom since the 
age of Charlemagne. The supenor years, however, and 
experience of Heniy, while they moderated his ambition, 
gave •him such an ascendant over this prince, that no dan- 
gerous rivalship, for a long time, arose between them. The 
jjgQ En g lish monarch, instead of taking advantage of 
his own situation, rather employed his good ofiB^s 
in eomposmg the quarrels which arose in the royal family 
of France; and he was successful in mediating a reconci- 
liation between Philip and his mother and uncles. Those 
services were but ill requited by Philip, who, when ho camo 
to man’s estate, fomented all the domestic discords in the 
royal family of England, and encouraged Henry’s sons in 
their ungratefol ana undutiful behaviour towaids him. 

Prince Henry, equally impatient of obtaining power, and 
incapable of using it, renewed to the king the demand of his 
resigning Normandy; and on meeting with a refiisal, he 
fled with his consort to the court of France : but not finding 
Philip at that time disposed to enter into war for his sake, 
he accepted of his father’s offers of reconciliation, and made 
him submissions. It was a cruel circumstance in the king’s 
fortune, that ho could hope for no tianquiUity from the 
criminal enterprises of his sons but by their mutual discord 
and animosities, whicli disturbed his family, and throw his 
state into convulsions. Eichard, whom he had made master 
of Guienne, and who had displayed his valour and military 
genius, by suppressing the revolts of his mutinous barons, 
refused to obey Henry’s orders, in doing homage to his 
elder brother for that duchy, and he defended himself 
against young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting their 
arms, carried war into his territories.* The king, with some 
difficulty, composed tins difference ; but immediately found 
his eldest son engaged in conspiracies, and ready to take 
arms against himself. "While the young prince was con- 
jjgg ducting these criminal intrigues, he was soizod with 
a fever at Martel, a castle near Turenne, to which 

' ypoj, Noxisi;, p. 451. Boued. Abb p. 383. Biooto* p. C17. 
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he had retired in discontent ; and seeing the approaches of 
death, he was at last struck with remorse for his undutiful 
behaviour towards his father. He sent a message to the 
king, who was not fiir distant ; expressed his contrition for 
his faults ; and entreated the favour of a visit, that he might 
at least die with the satisfaction of having obtained his 
forgiveness. Henry, who had so often experienced the 
piince’s ingratitude and violence, apprehended that his sick- 
ness was entirely feigned, and he durst not intrust himself 
into his son’s nands : but when he soon after received 
intelligence of young Henry’s death, and the proofs nth June 
of his sincere repentance, this good prince was 
affected with the deepest sorrow ; he thrice fainted Hemj. 
away ; he accused his own hard-heartedness in refusing the 
dying request of his son; and he lamented that he had 
deprived that prince of the last opportunily of making 
atonement for his offences, and of pouring out his soul in 
the bosom of his reconciled father.® This prince died in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age. 

The behaviour of his surviving children did not tend to 
give the kin^ any consolation for the loss As Prince 
Henry had loit no posterity, Richard was become heir to all 
his dominions ; and the king intended that John, his third 
surviving son and favourite, should inherit Guienne as his 
appanage ; but Richard refused his consent, fled into that 
duchy, and even made preparations for canying on war, as 
well against his father as against his brother Geoffrey, who 
was now put in possession of Bntany. Henry sent for 
Eleanor his queen, the heiress of Guienne, and required 
Richard to deliver up to her the dominion of these terri- 
tories; wMch that prince, either dreading an insurrection 
of the Gascons ia her favour, or retaming some sense of duty 
towards her, readily performed ; and he peaceably returned 
to his father’s couit. No sooner was this quarrel accom- 
modated, than Geoffrey, the most vicious perhaps of all 
Ilonry’s unliappy family, broke out into violence ; demanded 
Anjou to ho annexed to his dominions of Britany ; and on 
mooting with a refusal, fled to the court of France, and 
levied forces against his father.** Henry was freed from 
this danger by his son’s death, who was killed in 
a tournament at Paris.* The widow of Geoffrey, 

9 Bcuod. Abb, p, 893. Hovodon, p, C21. Truvot, vob i p, 84:. 
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soon after Ms decease, was delivered of a son, who received 
the name of Arthnr, and was invested in the duchy of 
Britany, under the guardianship of his ^andfathor, who, 
as Duie of Normandy, was also superior lord of tliai toni- 
tory. Philip, as lord paramount, disputed some time his 
title to this wardship; but was obliged to yield to the 
inclinations of the Bretons, who preferred the government 
of Henry. 

But the rivalship between these potent princes, and all 
Cinsades inferior interests, seemed now to have given 

^ place to the general passion for the relief of tlio 
Holy Land, and the expulsion of the Saracens. Those infi- 
dels, though obhged to yield to the immense inundation of 
Christians in tlie first crasade, had recovered coinage after 
the torrent was past ; and attacldng on all quarters the settle- 
ments of the Europeans, had reduced these adventurers to 
great difficulties, and obliged them to apply ag.iin for suc- 
cours from the West. A second cnisadc, under the Emperor 
Oonrade and Lewis VII., King of Fiance, in which there 
perished above two hundred thousand men, bi ought them 
but a temporary relief; and those piincos, after losing such 
immense armies, and seeing the flower of their nobility fall 
by their side, returned with little honour into Europe. But 
these repeated misfortunes, which drained tlio western world 
of its people and ti’easure, wore not yet snificiont to cure men 
of their passion for those spiritual adventures ; and a new 
incident rekindled with fi'esh fuiy the zeal of tlio ecclesiastics 
and militaiy adventurers among tlio Latin Christians. Hala- 
din, a prince of ^eat generosity, bravery, and conduct, 
having toed himself on the throne of Egypt, began to extend 
his conquests over tlie East ; and finding the settlement of 
the Christians in Palestine an invincible obstacle to the pro- 
gress of his arms, he bent the whole force of his policy and 
valour to subdue that small and bari'on, but impoi-tant terri- 
tory. Taking advantage of dissensions which prevailed 
among the champions of the cross, and having secretly 
gamed the Coimt of Tripoli, who commanded their anuios, 
he invaded the frontiers with a mighty power ; and, aidoil 
by the treachery of that count, gained over them atTiboriade 
a complete victoiy, which utterly annihilated tlio force of the 
already languishing kingdom of Jerusalem. The holy city 
itself foil into his hands, after a feeble resistance ; the king- 
dom of Antioch was almost entirely subdued ; and except 
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some maritime towns, nothing considerable remained of 
those boasted conquests, which, near a century before, it 
had cost the efforts of all Europe to acquire.^ 

_ The western Christians were astonished on receiving this 
dismal intelhgence. Pope Urban III., it is pre- 
tended, died of grief, and his successor, Gregory 
VIIL, employed the whole time of his short pontificate in 
rousing to arms all the Christians who acknowledged his 
authority. The ^neral cry was, that they were unworthy 
of enjoying any inheritance in heaven, who did not vindi- 
cate from the dominion of the infidels the inheritance of God 
on earth, and deliver from slavery that country which had 
been consecrated by the footsteps of their Redeemer, hss 
W iUiam, Archbishop of Tyre, having procured a sistjan. 
conference between Henry and Pliilip near Gisors. enforced 
all these topics ; gave a pathetic description of the miserable 
state of tlie eastern Christians, and employed every argument 
to ' excite the luKng passions of the ago, superstition and 
jealousy of mihtaiy honour.^ The two monarchs immediately 
took the cross ; many of their most considerable vassals imi- 
tated the example ; “ and as tlie Emperor Frederick I. entered 
into the same confederacy, some well-groimded hopes of suc- 
cess were entertained ; and men flattered themselves that an 
enterprise which had failod under the conduct of many indo^ 
liendent leaders, or of imprudent princes, might, at last, by 
the efforts of such potent and able monarchs, be brought to 
a happy issue. 

The kings of Prance and England imposed a tax, amount- 
ing to the tenth of all moveable goods, on such as remained 
at homo ; " but as they exempted from this burden most of 
the regular clergy, tlie secular aspired to the samo immunity; 
protended that tiieii’ duty obliged them to assist the crusade 
with their prayers alone ; and it was witii some difSculiy 
they wore constrained to desist from an opposition, wluch, in 
tliom who had been the chief promoters of those pious enter- 
prises, appeared with the worst giace imaginable.® Tliis 
biujlcwardness of the clergy is perhaps a symptom, that the 
enthusiastic ardour which had at first seized the people for 
crusades, was now by time and ill success considerably 
abatod; and that the frenzy was cliicfly supported by the 
military genius and love of glory in the monarchs. 

M, JPwiB, p 100, > Boiiiod. Abb. p. 531. “ Noubng p 485- Heming. 
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But before tbis great macbme could be put in rnotion, 
there were still many obstacles to surmount. Pliilip, jealous 
of Henry’s power, entered into a private confedeiacy with 
young Richard ; and, workmg on nis ambitious and impa- 
tient temper, persuaded him, instead of suppoi*ting and 
aggrandizing that monarchy, which he was one day to in- 
herit, to seek present power and independence by disturbing 
1189. and dismembering it. In order to give a pretence 
hostilities between the two kings, Richard broke 
Eichiua into the territories of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
who immediately carried complaints of this violence before 
the B'mg of France as lus superidr lord. Philip remon- 
strated with Henry ; but received for answer, that Richard 
had confessed to the Archbishop of Dublin, that his enter- 
prise against Raymond had been undertaken by the appro- 
bation of Philip himself, and was conducted by Ins authority. 
The King of France, who might have been covered with 
shame and confusion by this detection, still prosecuted In’s 
design, and invaded the provinces of Beni and Auvergne, 
under colour of revenging the quarrel of tlie Count of 
Toulouse.^ Henry retaliated by making inroads upon the 
frontiers of Franco, and burning Dreus. As tliis war, 
which destroyed all hopes of success in the projected cru- 
sade, gave great scandal, the two kings held a conference at 
the accustomed place between Gisors and Trie, in order to 
find means of accommodating their differences : they sepa- 
rated on worae terms than before ; and Philip, to show In’s 
disgust, ordered a groat elm, under wluch the conferences had 
been usually hold, to bo cut down as if he Invl renounced 
all desire of accommodation, and was detonninod to cany 
the war to extremities agiiust the King of England J5ut 
his own vassals refused to serve under him in so invidious a 
cause;' and ho was obliged to come anew to a eouferenco 
with Heniy, and to offer terms of peace. Those tt'rms were 
such as entirely opened the eyes of the King of England, 
and fuUy convinced him of the perfidy of his son, and his 
secret chance with Philip, of which ho had licforo only 
entertained some suspicion. The King of Francxi required 
that Richard ^ould bo crowned King of England in tlio 
lifetime of 1^^ jfether, should be invested in all his trans- 
marine dominions, and should immediately espouse Alice, 
Philip’s sister, to whom ho had formerly been aifiancod, and 

» Bonod Abb. p. 508. i lUd. p. 617. 682. « Bud. p. 519. 
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who had already been conducted into England.’ Henry had 
experienced such fatal effects, both from the crowning of his 
oldest son, and from that prince’s alliance with the royal 
family of jFrance, that he rejected these terms ; and Richard, 
in consequence of his secret agreement with Philip, imme- 
diately revolted from him,* did homage to the Kang of France 
for all the dominions which Heniy held of that crown, and 
received the investitures as if he had aheady been the lawful 
possessor. Several historians assert, that Henry himself had 
become enamoured of yotmg Alice, and mention this as an 
additional reason for Ins lefusing these conditions : but he 
had so many other just and equitable motives for his con- 
duct, that it IS superfluous to assign a cause, which the great 
pindence and advanced age of that monarch rendered some- 
what improbable. 

Cardinal Albano, the pope’s legate, displeased with these 
increasing obstacles to the crusade, excommunicated Richard, 
as the chief spring of discord : but the sentence of excommu- 
nication, which, when it was properly prepared, and was 
zealously suppo:]^d by the clergy, had often great influence 
in that age, pi-ovcd ontnely ineffectual in the present case. 
The chief barons of Poictou, Q-uienne, Normandy, and 
Ixnng attached to the young prince, and finding that he had 
now received the uivestiture from their superior lord, de- 
clared for lum, and made inroads into the territories of such 
as still adhered to the king. Henry, disqmeted by the daily 
revolts of his mutinous subjects, and dreading still worse 
effects from their turbulent disposition, had again recourse 
to papal authority ; and enga^d the Cardinal Anagni, who 
haci succeeded Aibano in the legatesliip, to threaten Philip 
with laying an interdict on all his domimons. But Philip, 
who was a prince of great vigour and capacity, despised the 
menace, and told Anagni, that it belonged not to the pope 
to interpose in the temporal disputes of prmces, much loss in 
those between liim and his rebellious vassal. Ho even pro- 
ceeded so far as to reproach him with partiality, and with 
receiving bnbes from the king of England ; while Richard, 
tftill more outrageous, offered to di'aw his sword against the 
legato, and was hindered by the interposition alone of the 
company from committing violence upon him.'* 

Ino King of England was now pbliged to defend his do- 

* Boned. Al)b. p. 521. Horeden, p. 662. ‘ Brompton, p 1149. Neuliing p. 437. 
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minions by arms, and to engage in a mr witb France, _ and 
with his eldest son, a prince of great valour, on such disad- 
vantageous terms, Fert6-Bamard fell first into the hands of 
the enemy : Mans was next taken by assault ; and Henry, 
who had thrown himself into that place, escaped with some 
difficulty Amboise, Chaumont, and Chateau de Loire, 
opened their gates on the appearance of Philip and Richard : 
Tours was menaced ; and the king, who had retired to Sau- 
mur, and had daily instances of uie cowardice or infidelity 
of his governors, expected the most dismal issue to all his 
enterprises. While he was in this state of dcspondenc;^, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Earl of Flanders, and tno Archbishop 
of R beima, interposed with their good offices ; and the intelli- 
gence which he received of the taking of Tours, and which 
made him fully sensible of the desperate situation of liis 
affaiis, so subdued his spirit that he submitted to all the 
rigorous terms which were imposed upon him. He agreed 
that Richard should marry the Princess Alice ; that that 
prince should receive the homage and oath of foalty of all 
his subjects both in England and his tiansmarino dominions ; 
that he himself should pay twenty thousand marks to the 
King ,of France as a compensation for the charges of the 
war; that his own barons should engage to make biTn 
observe this treaty by force, and in case of his violating it, 
should promise to join Philip and Richard against him ; and 
that all his vassals who liad entered into confederacy with 
Richard, should receive an indemnity for the offence.^ 

But the moitification which Henry, who had been accus- 
tomed to give tlie law in most treaties, received from those 
di^dvantageous terms, was the least that ho met with on 
this occasion. When he demanded a list of those barons, to 
whom ho was liound to grant a pardon for their connexions 
with Richard, ho was astonished to find at the head of them 
the name of his second son John ; * who had always been his 
favourite, whoso interests he had over anxiously at heart, 
and who had even, on accoimt of his ascendant over him, 
often excited the jealousy of Richard."' The unhappy fisithor, 
ahoady overloaded ■with cares and soitows, finding this last 
disappointment in liis domestic tenderness, })roke out into 
expressions of the utmost despair, cursed the day in which 

* M. Pans, p. 105. Boned Abb, p. 543. Hovodon, p. $53. 
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he received Ms miserable being, and bestowed on his tm- 
grateftd and undutifdl children, a malediction which he never 
could be prevailed on to retract.’’ The more his heart was 
disposed to friendsMp and affection, the more he resented the 
baAarous return wMch his four sons had successively made 
to his parental care ; and this finishing blow, by depriving 
him of every comfort in life, quite broke Ms ^irit and threw 
him into a lingering fever, of which he expired at sa jniy. 
the Castle of OMnon, near Saumur. His natural son 
Heoffrey, who alone had behaved dutifully towards him, at- 
tended his corpse to the nunnery of Fontevrault ; where it 
lay in state in the abbey church. Next day Richard, who 
came to visit the dead body of Ms fether, and who, notwith- 
standing Ms criminal conduct, w^s not wholly destitute of 
generosity, was struck with horror and remorse at the sight ; 
and as the attendants observed, that, at that very instant, 
blood gushed firom the mouth and nostrils of the corpse,® he 
exclaimed, agreeably to a vulgar superstition, that he was 
his feither’s murderer ; and he expressed a deep sense, though 
too late, of that undutiful behaviour wMch had brought Ms 
parent to an untimely grave.* 

Thus died, in the fifty-eighth year of Ms age, and thirty- 
fifth of his reign, the greatest prince of Ms time, jnjdai. 
for wisdom, virtue, and abilities, and the most pow- lacter of 
•erful in extent of dominion of aU those that had 
over filled the throne of England. His character, in private 
as well as in public hfe, is ahnost without a blemish ; and he 
seems to have possessed every accomplishment, both of body 
and mind, wMch makes a man either estimable or amiable, 
lie was of a middle stature, strong and well proportioned ; 
Ids countenance was lively and en^gmg ; his conversation 
affable and entertaining; his elocution easy, persuasive, and 
■ever at command. He loved peace, but possessed both 
bravery and conduct in war ; was provident -without timi- 
dity ; severe in tlie execution of justice without rigour ; and 
temperate without austerity. He preserved health, and kept 
himself from corpulency, to wMch he was somewhat inclin^ 
by an abstemious diet, and b^?- frequent exercise, particularly 
hunting. When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated Mmsen 
either in learned conversation or in reading ; and he cultir 
vatod his natiual talents by study, above any prince of Ms 

^ llovodon, p CM. « Beaed. Al)l) p. 547. Brompton, p, 1151. 
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time. His affections, as well as his enmities, were warm and 
durable ; and his long experience of the ingratitude and infi- 
delity of men never destroyed the natural sensibility of his 
temper, which disposed him to friendship and society. His 
character has been transmitted to us by several wi iters who 
were his eontemporaiies ;® and it extiemely resembles, in its 
most remarkable features, that of his maternal giandfathoi* 
Henry I, : excepting only, that ambition, which was a ruling 
passion in both, found not in the first Henry such unexcep- 
tionable means of exerting itself, and pushed that jainco 
into measures, which were both criminal in themselves, and 
were the cause of farther crimes, from which his grandson’s 
conduct was happily exempted. 

This prince, like most of his predecessors of the Norman 
Misceiia- huo, cxcopt Stcphcu, passcd more of his time on the 
famw- continent than m this island : he was suiToundcd 
tlOIlb of with tlic English gentry and nobility, whoa abroad : 
this leign Prencli gentry and nobility.,attondod him when 

he resided in Plngland: lioth nations acted in the govern- 
ment as if they wore tlie same people . and, on many occur 
sions, the legislatures seem not to have been distinguished. 
As the king and all the Bnglisli barons were of French ex- 
traction, the manners .of that people acq[uired the ascendant, 
and were legardod as the models of imitation. All foreign 
improvements, therefore, such as they wore, in literature and 
politeness, in laws and arts, seem now to have hcon, in a 
good measure, transplanted into England; and iJuvt king- 
dom was hecomo little inferior, in all the fasliionahlo ac- 
complishments, to any of its iieighbours on tiho contiueni.. 
The more homely hut more sensible manners and jmiKsiplos 
of the Baxons were oxchangod for tlio affectiitions of chi- 
valry, and tlie suhtiltics of school philosophy: the Ibudnl 
ideas of civil govommont, tho Romish seutnnont*} in reli- 
gion, had taken entire possession of tho people : hy tho 
rormer, tlio sense of submission towards princes was some- 
what diminished in tho barons; by the latter tho devoted 
attachment to papal authority was much augmentod among 
the clor^. The Norman and other foreign families esta- 
blished in England had now sti’uck doe]) root; and being 
entirely incorporated with the people, whom at first they 
oppressed ana despised, they no longer thought that they 

• Pein Bias. qsat. 46, 47. In IMhliothooa Patrum, vol, rdr. p. 986, 986, i-o. OlwU. 
Oanib. p. 788, &o 
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needed the jproteotion of the cro'wn for the enjoyment of 
their possessions, or considered their tenure S(|S precarious. 
They aspired to the same hberty and independence which 
they saw enjoyed by their brethren on the continent, and 
desired to restrain those exorbitant prerogatives and aihi- 
trary practices, which the necessities of war and the violence 
of conquest had at first obliged them to indulge in their 
monarch. That memory also of a more equal government 
under the Saxon princes, which remained with the Enghsh, 
diffused still farther the spirit of liberty, and made the 
barons both desirous of more independence to themselves 
and wilhng to mdulge it to the people. And it was not 
long ere this secret revolution in the sentiments of men pro- 
duced, first violent convulsions in the state, then an evident 
alteration in the maxims of government. 

The history of all the preceding Kings of England since 
the Conquest gives evident proofs of the disorders attending 
the feudal institutions ; the licentiousness of the barons, their 
spirit of rebelhon against the prince and laws, and of ani- 
mosity against each other: the conduct of the barons in 
the transmarine dominions of those monarchs afforded per- 
haps still more flagrant instances of these convulsions ; and 
the history of France, during several ages, consists almost 
entirely of narrations of this nature. The cities, during the 
continuance of this violent government, could neitlier be 
very numerous nor populous; and there occur instances 
which seem to evince, that though these are always the 
first seat of law and liberty, their police was in general 
loose and irregular, and exposed to the same disorders with 
those by which the country was generally infested. It was 
a custom in London for great numbers, to the amount of a 
hundred or more, the sons and relations of considerable citi- 
zens, to form themselves into a licentious confederacy, to 
break into rich houses and plunder them, to rob and murder 
the passengers, and to co m mit with impunity all sorts of dis- 
order. By these crimes, it had become so dangerous to walk 
the streets by night, that the citizens durst no more venture 
<ibroad after sunset than if they had been exposed to the 
incursions of a public enemy. The brother of the Earl of 
Fon’ars had been murdered by some of those n(wtumal 
rioters ; and the death of so emiuent a person, which was 
much more regarded than that of many thousands of an 
inferior station, so provoked the Mng, that he swore ven- 
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gefmce against the criminals, and hecame thenceforth more 
rigorons in the execution of the laws.^ 

There is another instance given by historians, which proves 
to what a height such nots had proceeded, and how open 
these criminals were in committing their robberies. A band 
of them had attacked the honse of a rich citizen, with an 
intention of plundering it ; had broken through a stone wall 
with hammers and wedges; and had already entered the 
house sword in hand; when the citizen armed cap-h-pie, 
and supported by his faithful servants, appeared in the 
passage to oppose them: he cut off the li^t hand of the 
first robber that entered; and made such stout resistance, 
that his neighbours had leisure to assemble, and come to his 
relief. The man who lost his hand was taken; and was 
tempted by the promise of pardon to reveal his confederates ; 
among whom was one John Senex, esteemed among tho 
richest and best-born citizens in London. He was convicted 
by the ordeal ; and though he offered five hundred inai’ks 
for his life, the king refused the money, and ordered him to 
be hanged.® It appears from a statute of Edward 1. that 
these disorders were not remedied even in that reign. It was 
then made penal to go out at night after the hour of the 
curfew, to carry a weapon, or to walk without a light or 
lantern.’* It is said in the preamble to this law, that, both 
by night and by day, there were continual frays in the 
streets of London. 

Henry’s care in administering justice had gained him so 
great a reputation, that even foreign and distant princes 
made him arbiter, and submitted uioir differences to his 
judgment. Sanchez, King of Navarro, having some con- 
troversies with Alphonso, King of Castile, was contented, 
though Alphonso had married the daughter of Henry, to 
choose this prince for a referee; and they agreed, each of 
them to consign three castles into neutral hands, as a pledge 
of their not departing from his award. Henry made the 
cause be examined before his great council, and gave a sen- 
tence, which was submitted to by both parties. These two 
Spanish Kings sent each a stout champion to tho court of 
England, in order to defend his cause by arms, in case tho 
way of duel had been chosen by Henry.’ 

* Boned. Abb p. 196. » Had. p. 107. 19S. 

^ Observations oa the aaoisat Statotes, p 216 

* JEtymer, vol. iv- p 43, Boned. Abb p. 172. Dioeto, p, 507. Bromplon, p. 1120. 
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Henry so far abolished the barbarons and absurd practice 
of confiscating ships which had been wrecked on the coast, 
that he ordained, if one man or animal were alive in the 
ship, that the vessel and goods should be restored to the 
owners.^ 

The reign of Henry was remarkable also for an innova- 
tion which was afterwards carried farther by his successors, 
and was attended with the most important consec[nences. 
This prince was disgusted with the species of military force 
which was established by the feudal mstitutions, and which, 
though it was extremely burdensome to the subject, yet ren- 
dered very little service to the sovereign. The barons, or 
mihtary tenants, came late into the field ; they were obliged 
to serve only forty days , they were unskilful and disorderly 
in all their operations ; and they were apt to carry into the 
camp the same refractory and independent spirit, to which 
they were accustomed in their dvii government. Henry, 
therefore, introduced the practice of making a commutation 
of their military service for money ; and he levied scutages 
from his baronies and knights’ fees, instead of requiring the 
personal attendance of his vassals. There is mention made, 
in the History of the Exchequer, of these scutages in his 
second, fifth, and eighteenth year,* and other writers give 
us an account of tmee more of them.™ When the prmoe 
had thus obtained money, he made a contract with some of 
those adventurers in which Europe at that time abounded : 
they found him soldiers of the same character with them- 
selves, who were bound to serve for a stipulated time ; the 
aimies were less numerous, but more useful, than when com- 
posed of all the military vassals of the crown : the feudal 
institutions began to relax ; the kings became rapacious for 
money, on which all their power depended : the barons, see- 
ing no end of exactions, sought to defend their property : 
and as the same causes had nearly the same effects in the 
different countries of Europe, the several crowns either lost 
or acquired authority, according to their different success in 
the contest. 

Tliis prince was also the first that levied a tax on the 
moveables or personal estates of his subjects, nobles as well 
as commons. Their zeal for the holy wars made them submit 
to this innovation; and a precedent being once obtained, 

^ Bymor, vol. I p. 86, ^ Madox, p 485, 436, 437, 488, 

» Tyxrel, yol, u. p, 466, from the records. 
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this taxation became, in following reigns, the usTial method of 
supplymg the necessities of tlie crown. The tax of Danegelt, 
so generally odious to the nation, was lemittcd m tins reign. 

It was a usual practice of the Kings of England to repeat 
the ceremony of their coronation thrice every year, on as- 
sembling the states at the throe great festivals. Henry, 
after the first yeais of his reign, never renewed this cere- 
mony, which was found to be very expensive and very use- 
less. None of his successors levived it. It is considered as 
a great act of grace in this prince, that he mitigated the 
rigour of the forest laws, and punished any trail sgiessions 
of them, not cajntally, but by fines, imprisonments, and other 
more moderate penalties. 

. Since we are here collecting some detached incidents, 
which show the genius of tlie age, and which could not 
so well enter into the body of our history, it may not be 
improper to mention the quarrel between Eogor, Arch- 
bishop of York, and Eichard, Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 
We may judge of the violence of military men and laymen, 
when ecclesiastics could proceed to such extremities. Car- 
dinal Ha^ezun being sent, m 117G, as legate into Britain, 
summoned an assembly of the clergy at London; and as 
both the archbishops pretended to sit on his right hand, 
this question of precedency begat a controversy between 
them. The monks and retainers of Archbishop Bichaa'd 
fell upon Roger, in the presence of the cardinal and of 
the synod, throw him to the ground, trampled him under 
foot, and so bruised him with blows, that he was taken up 
half dead, and his life was with difficulty saved from tlioir 
violence. The Archbishop of Canterbury was obliged to pay 
a large sum of money to the legate, in oitler to suppress all 
compaints with regard to this enormity.” 

We are told by G-iraldus Cambrensis, that the monks and 
prior of St. Swithun threw themselves one day prostrate on 
tlie ground and in the mire before Henry, complaining, with 
many tears and much doleful lamentation, that the Bishop of 
Winchester, who was also their abbot, had cut off throe dishes 
from their table. How many has he left you ? said the king. 
Ten only, replied the disconsolate monks. I myself, ex- 
claimed the knag, never have more than three ; and I enjoin 
your bishop to reduce you to the same number.” 

* Benod, Abb p. 338, 139 Brompton, p. 1109 Chron Goxv. p, 1433 Nt*ubrig* p. 
^13. ® Gu, Oamb cap 5, in Anglia Sacia, vol, xx. 
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This king left only two legitimate sons, Eichard who suc- 
ceeded him, and John who inherited no territory, though 
his father had often intended to leave him a part of his 
extensive dominions. He was thence commonly denomi- 
nated Lackland. Henry left three legitimate daughters ; 
Maud, horn in 1156, and married to Henry, Duke of Saxony ; 
Eleanor, horn in 1162, and married to Alphonso, King of 
Castile ; Joan, horn in 1165, and married to William, King 
of Sicily .P 

Henry is said hy ancient historians to have been of a very 
amorous disposition ; they mention two of his natural sons 
hy Eosamond, daughter of Lord Clifford ; namely, Eichard 
Longespfee, or Longsword, (so called from the sword he 
usually wore,) who was afterwards married to Ela, the 
daughter and heir of the Earl of Salisbury ; and Geoffrey, 
first Bishop of Lincoln, then Archbishop of York. All 
the other circumstances of the story, commonly told of that 
lady, seem to he fabulous. 

p Diceto, p. 616. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EICHAED I. 

Thb King’s Prbpaeatxons fob the Cbusabe —Sets opt on the Obpsadb.— Tbans- 
AOTiONS IN SiotLT. — King’s aeeival in Palestine. — State op Palbstinb.— B is- 
OBOBES in England — The King’s hbboio Actions in Palbstinb. — Hw bbtpbn 
pbom Palestine — Captivity in Gebmany — War with France — The King’s 
Beuveby — Ebtuen to England — War with France — Bbath and Oharactbb 
OP THB King — I^soellanbous Transactions of this Ebign. 

The compunction of Richard for his undutiful behaviour 
1189 towards his father was durable, and influenced him 
in the choice of his ministers and servants after his 
accession. Tliose who had seconded and favoured liis rebel- 
lion, instead of meeting witli that trust and honour which 
they expected, were surprised to find that they lay under 
disgrace with the new king, and were on all occasions hated 
and despised by him. The faithful ministers of Henry, who 
had vigorously opposed all the enterprises of his sons, were 
received with open arms, and were continued in those ofiices 
which they haid honourably discharged to their former 
master.* This prudent conduct might be the result of 
reflection ; but in a prince hke Richard, so much guided by 
passion, and so little by policy, it was commonly ascribed to 
a ;raneiple still more virtuous and more honourable. 

Richard, that he might make atonement to one parent for 
his breach of duty to the otlier, immediately sent oideis for 
releasing the queen-dowager from the confinement in which 
die had long been detained ; and he intrusted her with the 
government of England till his arrival in that kingdom. 
His bounty to his brother John was rather profuse and 
imprudent. Besides bestowing on him the county of Mon- 
taigne, in Normandy, granting him a pension of four 
thousand marks a year, and marrying him to Avisa, the 
daughter of the Earl of Gloucester, by^ whom he inherited 
all the possessions of that opulent family, ho increased his 
appan^e, which the late king had destined him, by other 
extensive grants and concessions. He conferred on mm the 

* Horeden, p. 655. Bened Abb p. 547. H Feau, p. 107. 
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wliole estate of William Peverell, •wHcli had escheated to 
the crown ; he put him in possession of eight castles, with 
all the forests and honours annexed to them : he delivered 
over to him no less than six earldoms, Cornwall, Devon,. 
Somerset, Nottingham, Dorset, Lancaster, and Derby. And 
endeavouring, by favours, to fix that vicious prince in his 
duty, he put it too much in his power, whenever he pleased, 
to depart from it 

The king, impelled more by the love of military glory 
tlian by superstition, acted from the beginning of The king’s 
his reign, as if the sole purpose of his government 
had been the relief of the Holy Land, and the the cia« 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. This 
zeal against infidels, being communicated to his subjects, 
broke out in London on the day of his coronation, and 
made them find a crusade less dangerous, and attended with 
more immediate profit. The prejumces of the age had made 
the lending of money on interest pass by the invidious name 
of usury ; yet the necessity of the practice had still continued 
it, and the greater part of that kind of dealing fell every- 
where into the hands of the Jews; who being already 
infamous on account of their religion, had no honour to 
lose, and were apt to exercise a profession, odious in itself, 
by every kind of rigour, and even sometimes by rapine and 
extortion. The industry and frugality of this people had 
put them in possession of all the ready money, which the 
idleness and profusion, common to the English with other 
European nations, enabled them to lend at exorbitant and 
unequal interest. The monkish writers represent it as a 
great stain on the wise and equitable government of Henry, 
that he had carefully protected this infidel race from all 
injuries and insults ; but the zeal of Richard afforded tho 
populace a pretence for venting their animosity against 
thorn. Tho mng had issued an edict prohibiting^ their 
appearance at his coronation ; but some of them, bringing 
him large presents from their nation, presumed, in con- 
fidence of that merit, to approach the hall in which he 
dined: being discovered, they were exposed to the insults 
of tho bystanders ; they took to flight ; the people pmrsued 
thorn; the rumour was spread tmt the king had issued 
orders to massacre all the Jews ; a command so agreeable 
was executed in an instant on such as fell into the hands 
of the populace ; those who had kept at homo were exposed 
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to equal danger; the people, moved by rapacity and zeal, 
broke into their houses, wmch they pliindorod, after havnig 
murdered the owners; where the Jews barricadoed their 
doors, and defended themselves with vigour, the nibble sot 
fire to the houses, and made way through the llainos to 
exercise their pillage and violence ; the usual licentious- 
ness of London, which the sovereign power with difficulty 
restrained, broke out with fury, and continued those out- 
rages ; the houses of the richest citizens, though Christians, 
were next attacked and plundered; and weariness and 
satiety at last put an end to the disorder - yet, when the 
king empowered Glanville, the justiciary, to inquire into 
the authors of these crimes, the guilt was found to involve 
so many of the most considerable citizens, that it was 
deemed more prudent to drop the prosecution ; and very few 
suffered the punishment due to this enormity. Ihit the dis- 
order stoweu not at London. The inhabitanis of the other 
cities of England, hearing of tins slaughter of the Jews, 
imitated the example : in York, five hundred of that nation, 
who had retired into the castle for safety, and found them- 
selves unable to defend the place, murdered their own wives 
and children, threw the dead bodies over the walls upon the 
populace, and then setting fire to the houses perished in 
the flames. The gentry of the neighbourhood, who wore 
all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral, whore their 
bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire of the pa])orK 
before the altar. The compiler of the Annals of "Waverlcy, 
in relating these events, olesses the Almighty for thus 
delivering over this impious race to destruction.'’ 

The ancient situation of England, when the jioojilo 
possessed Httle riches and the public no credit, made it 
unpossible for sovereigns to bear the expense oi’ a steady 
or durable war, even on their frontiers; much loss could 
they find regular means for the support of distant expedi- 
tions like those into Palestine, which wore more the result 
of popular frenzy than of sober reason or dolilxu-ate policy. 
Richard, therefore, knew that he must carry witli him all 
tlie treasure noc^sary for his enterprise, and that both the 
remoteness of his own country and its povoi-ty made it 
unable to furnish him with those continued siqiplios, which 
the exigencies of so perilous a war must nccossanly require. 
His father had left him a treasure of above a hundred 

» Galo’a CWllcet. toI. iK. p. ICS. 
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tliousand marks ; and tke king, negligent of every considera- 
tion but bis present object, endeavoured to augment this 
sum by all expedients, bow pernicious soever to tbe public, 
or dangerous to royal autbority. He put to sale tbe 
revenues and manors of tbe crown; tbe offices of greatest 
trust and power, even those of forester and sberifF, wbicb 
anciently were so important,* became venal ; tbe digmty of 
chief justiciary, in whose bands was lodged tbe whole 
execution of the laws, was sold to Hugh de Puzas, Bishop 
of Durham, for a thousand marks ; tbe same prelate bought 
tbo earldom of Northumberland for life;® many of the 
champions of the cross, who had repented of the vow, 
purchased the liberty of violating it; and Richard, who 
stood less in need of men than of money, dispensed, on 
these conditions, with their attendance. Elated with the 
hopes of fame, which, in that age, attended no wars but 
tliose against the infidels, he was blind to every other con- 
sideration ; and when some of his wiser ministers objected 
to this dissipation of the revenue and power of the crown, 
ho replied that he would sell London itself, could he find 
a purchaser.® Nothing, indeed, could be a stronger proof 
liow negligent he was of all future interests in comparison 
of the ciusado, than his selling, for so small a sum as ten 
thousand marks, the vassalage of Scotland, together with 
tlio fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, the greatest acq[ui- 
sition that had been made by his father during the course 
of his victorious reign ; and his accepting the homage of 
William in the usual terms, merely for the temtories which 
that prince held in England.*' The Enghsh of all ranks and 
stations wore oppressed by numerous exactions; menaces 
were employed, both against the iunocent and the guilty, 
in order to extort money from them ; and where a pretence 
was wanting against the rich, the king obliged them, by the 
fear of his displeasure, to lend him sums which, he knew, it 
would never be in his power to repay. 

But Richard, though he sacrificed every interest and con- 
sideration to the success of this pious enterprise, carried 
so little the appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that 
ti’nlk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the crusade, 
wlio, from that merit, had acquired the privilege of speak- 

^ Tho shorift liad anciently both the administratioii of insUce and the management of 
tbo king’s revenue committed to lum in the county Soo cj ShmjjT 6 A cdounit* 

^ M/ParlHt p 109 • W. Hemmg p 519 Knyghton, p, 2402. 

* noYcdon,,j>, 602. Bymer, vol. i. p. 64. M. West p. 257. 
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ing the boldest truths, advised him to rid himself of his 
notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, and voluptu- 
ousness, which he called the king’s three favourite daughters. 
Ym counsel well, replied Richard, and I lierehy dispose of the 
first to the Templars, of the second to the BenMictines, and of 
the third to my Prelates. 

Richard, jealous of attempts which might bo made on 
England during his absence, laid Prince John, as well as 
his natural brother, Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, under 
engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither of 
them should enter the kingdoni till his return; though 
he thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw ibis 
prohibition. The administration was loft in the hands of 
Hugh, Bishop of Duiham, and of Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, 
whom he appointed justiciaries and guaidians of the realm. 
The latter was a Frenchman, of mean birth, and of a violent 
character; who, by art and addicss, had insinuated himself 
into favour, whom Richard had created chancellor, and 
whom he had engaged the pope also to invest with the 
legatine authority, that, by centering every kind of power 
in his person, he might the better ensure the public tran- 
quillity. All the militaij and turbulent spirits flocked 
^out the person of the king, and were impatient to distin- 
guish themselves against the infidels in Asia; whither his 
inclinations, his engagements, led him, and whither he was 
impelled by messages from the King of France, ready to 
embark in this enterprise. 

The Emperor Frederic, a prince of groat spirit and 
cbnduct, had already taken tlie road to Palestine, at the 
head of one hundred and fifty thousand men, collected from 
Germany and all the northern states. Having surmounted 
every oWacle thrown in his way by the artifices of the 
Greeks and the power of the infidels, ho had penetrated 
to the borders of Syria; when, batliing in the cold river 
Oydnus during the greatest heat of die summer season, he 
was seized with a mortal distemper, which put an end to his 
life and his rash enterprise.® IIis army, under the com- 
mand of his son, Oonrado, reached Palestine; but was so 
diminished by fatigue, famine, maladies, and the sword, 
that it scarcely amounlod to eight thousand men; Jind 
was unable to make any proginss against the groat power, 
valour, and conduct of Saladin. Those reiterated calamities 

f Benod. Abl), p 556, 
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attending the ernsades had taught the Kings of France and 
England the necessity of trying another road to the Holy 
Land ; and they determined to conduct their armies thither 
by sea, to carry provisions along with them, and, by means 
of their naval power, to maintain an open communication 
with their own states, and with the western parts of Europe. 
The place of rendezvous was appointed in the plains of 
Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy Philip and n^o. 
Eichard, on their arrival there, found their com- 29th Jme 
bined army amount to one hundred thousand men;' a 
mighty force, animated with glory and relimon, con- 
ducted by two warlike monarchs, provided with every 
thing which their several dominions could supply, and not 
to be overcome but by their own misconduct or by the 
unsurmountable obstacles of nature. 

The French prince and the English here reiterated their 
promises of cordial friendship, pledged their faith Engset* 
not to invade each other’s domimons during the out <m the 
crusade, mutually exchanged the oaths of all their 
barons and prelates to the same effect, and subjected them- 
selves to the penalty of interdicts and excommunications if 
they should ever violate this public and solemn engagement. 
They then separated; Philip took the road to Genoa, Eichard 
that to Marseilles, with a view of meeting their fleets, which 
wore severally appointed to rendezvous in these harbours. 
They put to sea ; and, nearly about the same time, _ j, 
were obliged, by stress of weather, to take shelter 
in Messina, where they were detained during the whole 
winter. This incident laid the foundation of animosities 
which proved fatal to their enterprise. 

Eichard and Philip were, by the situation and extent of 
their dominions, rivals in power ; by their age and inclina- 
tions, competitors for glory ; and these causes of emulation, 
which, had the princes been employed in the field against 
the common enemy, might have stimulated them to martial 
enterprises, soon excited, during the present leisure and 
repose, quarrels between monarchs of such a fiery character. 
Equally haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible, they 
were irritated with the least appearance of injury, and were 
incapable, by mutual condescensions, to efface those causes of , 
complaint, which unavoidably arose between them. _ Eichard, 
candid, sincere, undesigning, impolitic, violent, laid himself 

^ Hovedcii» p. 660. • Viuiaaut p, 805. 
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open, on eveiy occasion, to the designs of his antagonist ; 
who, provident, interested, intriguing, failed not to take all 
advantages against him : and thus, both the circumstances of 
their disposition in which they were similar, and those in 
which they differed, rendered it impossible for them to per- 
severe in that harmony which was so necessary to the success 
of their undertaking. 

The last King of Sicily and Naples was William II , who 
Tiansno- maiTied Joan, sister to Eichard, and who, dying 

tioniin without issuo, had bequeathed his dominions to his 

paternal aunt, Constantia, the only Icgitimsilo de- 
scendant surviving of Eoger, the first sovereign of those 
states who had been honoured with the royal title. This 
princess had, in expectation of that iich luheiitanco, been 
married to Henry VI., the reigning emperor but Tancred, 
her natural biotlior, had fixed such an iiiteiest among the 
barons, that, taking advantage of Ileniy’s absenci', ho had 
acquired possession of the throne, and niainiaini'd his claim, 
by force of aims, against all the efforts of the (Jeimans.* 
The approach of the crasadors natmally gave him approhi'n- 
sions for his unstable govenimont ; and he was nnceitaiu, 
whether he had most reason to dread the ])roseiieo of the 
French or of the English monarch. Philip was engaged 
in a strict alliance with the emperor his competitor ; Eichard 
was disgusted by his rigours towards the qiioen-dow'iigin', 
whom the Sicilian prince had confined in PiUeniio, because 
she had opposed with all her interest his succession to the 
crown. Tancred, therefore, sensible of tlie ])rcsont nocc'ssity, 
resolved to pay court to both these fmmidablo princes ; and 
he was not unsuccessful in his endeavours. Ho persuaded 
Philip that it was highly improper for him to iuternipt liis 
enterprise against tlio infidels, by any aWeiiifit against a 
Ohriraan state : ho restored Queen Joan to her liberty ; and 
oven found means to make an alliance with Eichard, who 
stipulated bj’" treaty to marry liis no])how, Arthur, the young 
Duke of Bntany, to ono of the daughters of Tauoi’od.® But 
before these terms of Mondship were settled, Eichard, 
jealous both of Tancred and of the inhabitants of Messina, 
h^ taken up his quarters in the suburbs, and had possessed 
himself of a sm^ fort, which commanded tlio harhoui' ; and 
he kept himself extremely on his guard against their enter- 
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prises. Tlie citizens took umbrage. Mutual insults and 
attacks passed between them and tbe English: 

Philip, who had quartered his troops in the town, 
endeavoured to accommodate the quarrel, and held a con- 
ference with Eichard for that purpose. While the two 
kin^, meeting in the open fields, were engaged in discourse 
on tins subject, a body of those Sicilians seemed to be drawing 
towards them ; and Eichard pushed forwards, in order to 
inquire into the reason of this extraordinary movement.” 
The Enghsh, insolent from their power, and inflamed with 
foimer animosities, wanted but a pretence for attacking the 
Messinese : they soon chased them off the field, drove them 
into the town, and entered with them at the gates. The 
king employed his authority to restrain them from pillaging 
and massacring the defenceless inhabitants ; but he gave 
orders, in token of his victory, that the standard of Eng^d 
should be erected on the walk. Philip, who considered that 
place as his quarters, exclaimed against the insult, and 
ordered some of his troops to pull down the standard : but 
Eichard informed him by a messenger, that, though he 
liimself would willingly remove that ground of offence, he 
would not permit it to be done by others ; and if the French 
king attempted such an insult upon him, he should not suc- 
ceed but by the utmost effusion of blood. Philip, content 
with this ^ecies of haughty submission, recalled his orders;® 
the difference was seemingly accommodated; but stiU left 
the remains of rancour and jealousy in the breasts of tiie two 
mouarchs. 

Tancrod, who, for liis own seemrity, desired to inflame 
iiheir mutual liatred, employed an artifice which might have 
boon attended with consequences still more fatal. He 
showed Eichard a letter, simed by the French king 
and delivered to him, as he pretended, by the Duke of 
Burgundy ; in which that monarch desired Tanored to fell 
ui)on the quarters of the English, and promised to assist him 
in putting them to the sword, as common enemies. The 
unwary Eichard gave credit to the information ; but was too 
(jandid not to betray his discontent to Philip, who absolutely 
denied the letter, and cliarged the Sicilian prince with 
forgery and felsehood. Eichai’d eitiier was, or pretended 
to be, 'entirely satisfied.® 
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Lest these jealousies and complaints should multiply 
between them, it was proposed, that they should, by a 
p olftmn treaty, obviate all future differences, and adjust 
every point mat could possibly hereafter become a contro- 
vert between them. JBut this expedient started a now 
dispute, which might have proved more dangerous than 
any of the foregoing, and which deeply concerned the 
honour of PHHp’s family. When Eichar^ in every treaty 
with the late king, insisted so sti'enuously on being allowed 
to marry Alice of Franco, he had only sought a pretence for 
quarrelling ; and never meant to talco to Ids bed a piincoss 
su^ected of a criminal amour with Ids own father. After 
he became master, he no longer spake of that alliance : ho 
even took measures for espousing Berougjixia, daughter of 
Sanchez, King of Navarro, with whom ho had become 
enamoured during his abode in Gruonno;'* Queen Eleanor 
was daily expected with that piincoss a,t Messiiui ; and when 
Philip renewed to him his applications for espousing his 
sister Alice, Eichard was obliged to give him an absolute 
refusal. It is pretended by Iloveden and other historians,* 
that he was able to produce such convincing proofs of 
Alice’s infidelity, and even of her having borne a child to 
Henry, that her brother desisted from Ids application^ and 
chose to wrap up tlie dishonour of his fivmily in silence 
and oblivion. It is certain, from the treaty itself, which 
ranains,* that whatever were his motives, ho permitted 
Eichard to give his hand to Borongaiia ; and having settled 
all other controversies with that jirince, ho immediately sot 
sail for the Holy Land. Eichard aw’aitod some time iho 
arrival of his mother and bride; and wdion they joined him, 
he separated his fleet into two squadrons, and set forward 
on his enterjirise. Queen Eleanor relumed to England, but 
Berengaria, and the queen-dowager of Sicily, his sister, 
attended him on the expedition.'* 

The English fleet, on leaving the port of Messina, met 
with a furious tempest, and the squadron on which the two 
laihApni. P^cesseswere embarked was driven on the coast of 
Cyprus, and some of the vessels were wrecked near 
li mi sso in that island. Isaac, Prince ^f Cyprus, who 
assumed the magnificent title of Emperor, pUagod tilie slujis 
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that were stranded, threw the seamen and passengers into 
prison, and even refused to the princesses Ebe^, in their 
dangerous situation, of entering the harbour of limisso. But 
Eichard, who arrived soon after, took ample vengeance 
on him for the injury. He disembarked his troops , defeated 
the tyrant, who opposed his landing, entered Limisso by 
storm ; gained next day a second victory ; obhged Isaac to 
surrender at discretion ; and established governors over the 
island. The Greek prince, being thrown into prison and 
loaded with irons, complained of me httle regard with which 
he was treated : upon which Eichard ordered silver fetters 
to be made for him; and tliis emperor, pleased with the 
distinction, expressed a sense of the generosity of his con- 
queror.’' The king here espoused Berengaria, who, immedi- 
ately embarking, carried along with her to Palestine jj. 
the daughter of the Cypriot priuce; a dangerous 
rival, wno was beEeved to have seduced the affections of her 
husband. Such were the hbertine character and conduct of 
the heroes engaged in this pious enterprise ! 

The BngEm army arrived in time to partake in the glory 
of the siege of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been 
attacked for above two years by the united force of “ 
all the Christians in Pmestine, and had been de-*^*'“*“® 
fended by the utmost efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. 
The remains of the German army, conducted by the Em- 
peror Frederic, and the separate bodies of adventui'ers who 
continually poured in from the West, had enabled the Bang 
of Jerusalem to form this important enterorise ;* but Saladio, 
having thrown a strong garrison into the place under the 
command of Caracos, his own master in the art of war, and 
molesting the besiegers with contmual attacks and ss^es, 
had profracted the success of the enterprise, and wasted the 
force of his enemies. The arrival of Philip and Eichard 
inspired new Efe into the Chiistians; and these princes, 
acting by concert, and sharing the honour and danger of 
every action, gave hopes of a final victory over the infidels. 
They agreed on tHs pkm of operations ; when the French mo- 
nai’ch attacked the town, the English guarded the trenches : 
next day, when the English prince conducted the assault, tte 
French succeeded him in providing for the safety of the as^- 
ants. The emulation between those rival kings and rival 
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produced exti’aoidiuai} acts of valour: Ricliard, in 
j){u.ticulai, auimated with a inoie precipitate^ eoxu'ago thiui 
Pliihp, and more agreeable to the romantic wpirit of that ago, 
diew to himself the general attention, and acquired a groat 
and splendid leputation. But this harmony was of short 
diu'ation; and occasions of discord soon aioso bctwoeii these 
jealous and haughty pimces. 

The family of Bouillon, which had Hist l)eeii placed on 
,>ute«f the tin one of Jerusalem, ending in a female, Fulk, 

UiWiiM. Couut of Anjou, grand fithoi to lloiiry 11. of Eng- 

land, nninied the heiress of that kingdom, and Ir.uisiuiited 
Jiis title to the yoiingei blanches of his family. The Anjevin 
lace emhiig also in a female, Guy de JLusignan, hv espousing 
►'Sibylla, the lieiiess, bad succeeded to the litlc, and though 
lie lost his kingdom by the invasion of Haladin, lie was still 
acknowledged hx .dl *tli(‘ Oliristiaus for king of Jenisalcm.*’ 
Blit as Sibylla died without issue, dining the siege of Acre, 
Isabella, her younger sistei, put m lier claim to tliat titular 
kingdom, and roijiurod Lusignaii to resign his pretensions 
to her busUuul, ( 'Oimulo, Marquis of Moutforrat. Jjusignan 
niaintainiug that the loyal title was unalienahle and iiide- 
leasihlo, had lecourse to the protection of Kicluud, uttomloil 
on him before he loft Oyprus, and engaged him to emhi'ace 
Ills cause.' There needed no other reason for throwing 
Philip into the party of (lonrado; anil the opjiosite \iews of 
tlicsc great monuiclis brought faction and tlisscnsioii iiitiO the 
(.liristian army, and retarded all its o]>orati<ms. 'Plie Tem- 
plars, the Genoese, and the Goimans deelaicd for JMiilip and 
Coniude; tho Flemings, the Pisans, the Knights of the 
Hospital of Ht. John, adhered to llichard and Lusignan. 
But iiotwithslanding these disputes, as tiie Iciiglli of the siege 
hud reduced tho Sanicou garrison to the last exb’omily, they 
iJthJuiv f’BiTondered tliomsolves ])risonors; stipulated, In 
■ rotm-n for theii- lives, other advantages to the 
(lliristians, such as the restoring of the Christian prisoners, 
and the deli very of the wood of tho true cross;® and this 
gi'OAfc ontorprisoj which liad long cngiigod tho attention of 
all Europe mid Asia, was, at last, after the loss of flu*ee 
liundred thousand men, brought to a happy jioriod. 
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But Pliilip, instead of pursuing the hopes of farther con- 
quest, and 01 redeeming the holy city from slavery, being 
disgusted Tvith the ascendant assumed and acqiiired by 
Richard, and having views of many advantages, which he 
might reap by his presence in Europe, declared his resolution 
of returning to France ; and he pleaded his bad state of 
health as an excuse for his desertion of the common cause. 
He left, however, to Richaid ten tliousand of his ti'oops, 
under the command of the Duke of Burgundy; and no 
renewed Ins oath never to commence hostilities against that 
prince’s dominions during liis absence. But ho had no 
sooner reached Italy than he applied, it is pretended, to 
Pope Oelestine III. for a dispensation fr'om Ms vow ; and 
when denied that request, he still proceeded, though after a 
covert manner, in a project, which the present situation 
of England rendered mviting, and which gmtified, in an 
eminent degree, both his resentment and his ambition. 

Immediately after Richard had left England, and liegnn 
his march to the Holy Land, the two prelates, whom 
he had appointed guardians of the realm, broke out 
into animosities against each 'other, and threw the kiugdoni 
into combustion. Longchamp, presumptuous in his nature, 
ehited by the favour which he enjoyed with his master, and 
armed with the legatine commission, could not submit to an 
equality with the Bishop of Durham : he even went so far 
ns to anest his colleague, and to extort from him a resigna- 
tion of the earldom of Northumberland, and of liis other 
dignities, as the price of his hbeity.** The Idng, informed of 
these dissensions, ordered, by letters from Marseilles, that 
tlie bishop should bo reinstated in his offices; but Long- 
chamj) had still the boldness to refuse compliance, on pretence 
that he himself was bettor acquamtod with the king’s secret 
intentions.® He proceeded to govern the kingdom by his 
sole authority ; to ti’cai all the nobility with aiTOgance ; and 
to dis]jlay his power and riches with an invidious osten- 
tation. lie never travelled without a strong giiard of fifteen 
hundred foreign soldiers, collected from that licentious tribe 
with which tlio ago was generally infested : nobles and 
knights woi-o proud of being admitted into his train : his 
retinue wore the asjioot of royal magnificence : and when, 
in liis progress through the kingdom, ho lodged in any 
mouasteiy, liis attendants, it is said, were sufficient, to devour, 
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in one the revenue of several years.® The king, who 
was detained in Europe longer than the haughty prelate 
expected, hearing of this ostentation, which exceeded even 
what the habits of that age indulged iu ecclesiastics ; being 
also informed of the insolent, tyrannical conduct of his 
minister, thought pr^er to restrain his power : he sent new 
orders, appointing "Walter Archbishop of Rouen, "William 
Mareschsd Earl of Strigul, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, "William 
Briewere, and Hugh Bardolf, counsellors to Longchamp, and 
commanding him to take no measure of importance without 
their concurrence and approbation. But such general terror 
had this man impressed by his violent conduct, that even 
the Archbishop of Rouen and the Earl of Strigiil durst not 
produce this mandate of the king’s ; and Longchamp still 
maintained an uncontrolled authority over the nation. But 
when he proceeded so far as to throw into prison Geoffrey, 
Archbishop of York, who had opposed his measures, tms 
breach of ecclesiastical privileges excited such an universal 
ferment, that prince John, disgusted with the small share he 
possessed in the government, and personally disobliged by 
Longchamp, ventured to summon, at Reading, a general 
council of the nobility and prelates, and cite him to appear 
before them. Longchamp mought it dangerous to inbmst 
his person in their hands, and he shut himself up m the 
Tower of London; but being soon obliged to surrender 
that fortress, he fled beyond sea, concealed imder a female 
habit, and was deprived of his offices of chancellor and chief 
justiciary ; the la^ of which was conferred on the Archbishop 
of Roiien, a prelate of prudence and moderation. The com- 
mission of legate, however, which had been renewed^ to 
Longchamp by Pope Celestine, still gave him, notwith- 
standing his ateence, great authority in the kingdom, enabled 
him to disturb the government, and forwarded the views of 
Philip, who watched every opportunity of annoying 
Richard’s dominions. That monarch first attempted 
to carry open war into Normandy, but as the French 
nobility renised to follow him in an invasion of a state which 
they had sworn to protect, and as the pope, who was the 
general guardian of all princes that had taken the cross, 
threatened him with ecclesiastical censures, ho desisted jfrom 
his enterprise, and employed against England the expedient 
of secret policy and mtrigue. Ho debauched Prince John 
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from his allee^ance ; promised him his sister AKce in mar- 
riage ; offered to give him possession of all Eiohard’s trans- 
marine dominions ; and had not the authority of Queen 
Eleanor, and the menaces of the English council, prevailed 
over the inclinations of that turbulent prince, he was ready 
to have crossed the seas, and to have put in execution his 
criminal enterprises. 

The jealousy of Philip was every moment excited by the 
glory which the great actions of Eichard were The fang’s 
gaining him in the East, and which, being compared 
to his own desertion of that popular cause, threw a Palestine, 
double lustre on his rival. Bjs envy, therefore, prompted 
him to obscure that fame which he had not equalled ; and 
he embraced every pretence of throwing the most violent 
and most improbable calumnies on the Bang of England. 
There was a petty prince in Asia, commonly called The old 
mvm of the Mountain, who had acquired such an ascendant 
over his fanatical subjects, that they paid the most implicit 
deference to his commands; esteemed assassination meri- 
toiious when sanctified by his mandate; courted danger, 
and even certain death, in the execution of his orders j and 
fancied, that when they sacrificed their lives for his sake, 
the highest joys of paradise were the infallible reward of 
their devoted obedience.® It was the custom of this prince, 
when he imagined himself injured, to despatch secretly some 
of his subjects against the aggressor, to charge them with 
the execution of his revenge, to instruct them in every art 
of disguising their purpose ; and no precaution was sufficient 
to guard any man, however powerful, against the attempts 
of these subtle and determined ruffians. The greatest 
monarchs stood in awe of this Prince of the Assassins (for 
that was the name of his people; whence the word has 
passed into most European languages^, and it was the 
Iiighest indiscretion in Oonrade, Marquis of Montferrat, to 
ofend and affront him. The inhabitants of Tyre, who were 
governed by that nobleman, had put to death some of this 
dangerous people : the prince demanded satisfaction ; for, as 
he piqued himself on never beginning any offence,* he had 
his regular and established formalities in requiring atone- 
ment : Oonrade treated his messengers with disdam : the 
prince issued the fatal order : two of his subjects, who had 
insinuated themselves in disguise among Oonrade’s guards, 
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openly, in tlxe streets of Sidon, wounded hini mortally ; and 
wlien they were seized and pnt to the most cruel tortui’os, 
they triumphed amidst their agomes, and rejoiced that they 
had been destined by Heaven to suffer in so just and meri- 
torious a cause. 

Every one in Palestine knew from what hand the blow 
came. Eichard was entirely free from suspicion. Though 
that monarch had formerly maintained the cause of Lusigimi 
against Oonrade, he had become sensible of the bad effects 
attendmg those dissensions, and had voluntarily confeixed 
on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, on condition that ho 
sliould resign to his rival all pretensions to the crown of 
Jerusalem.® Com'ade himself, with his dying breath, had 
recommended Ins widow to the protection of Eichard ; ^ the 
Pnnce of the Assassins avowed tlie action in a formal narra- 
tive which he sent to Europe ; * yet, on this foimdation, the 
King of France thought fit to build the most egiegious 
calumnies, and to impute to Eichard the murdci of the 
Mai‘quis of Montferrat, whoso elevation ho had once openly 
opposed. He filled all Europe with exclamations against 
the crime ; appointed a guard for his own person, in ord6r to 
defend himself against a like attempt ; and endeavoured, by 
these shallow artifices, to cover the infamy of attacking the 
dominions of a prmce whom he himself had deserted, and 
who was engaged with so much glory in a war, xmiversally 
acknowledged to be the common cause of Christendom. 

But Eichard’s heroic actions in Palostme were the besi 
apology for his conduct. The Christian advonturors under 
his command determined, on opening the campaign, to 
attempt the siege of Ascalon, in order to prepare the wa;v 
for that of Jeiiisalem ; and they marched along the sea-coast 
with that intention. Saladm purposed to intercept their 
passage; and he placed himself on the load with an sumy, 
amounting to three hundred tliousand combatants. On this 
occasion was fought one of tlie greatest battles of that ago ; 
and the most celebi-ated, for the military genius of the com- 
manders, for the number and valour of tlie troops, and for the 
great variety of events which attended it. Both the light wing 
of the Cluistians, commanded by d’Avefflues, and the left, 
conducted by the Duke of Burgundy, wore, in the beginning 
of the day, broken and defeated; when Eichard, who led on 
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the main lx)dy, restored the battle ; attacked the enemy with 
intrepidity and presence of mind ; performed the part both of a 
consummate general and gallant soldier ; and not only gave 
Ihs two wings leisure to recover irom their confusion, but 
obtained a complete victory over the Saracens, of whom 
foity thousand are said to have perished in the field/ 
Ascalon soon after fell into the hands of the Clinstians : 
other sieges were cained on with equal success : Bichard 
was even able to advance within si^t of Jerusalem, the 
object of his enterprise, when he had the mortification to 
find that he must abandon all hopes of immediato success, 
and must put a stop to his career of victory. The crusaders, 
animated with an enthusiastic ardomr for the holy wars, 
broke at first tlirough all regards to safety or mtere^ in the 
prosecution of their purpose ; and trusting to the immediate 
assistance of Heaven, sot nothing before their eyes but fame 
and victory in this world, and a crown of gloiy in the next. 
But long absence 6om home, fatigue, disease, want, and the 
variety of incidents which naturally attend war, had gm- 
dually abated that fuiy, which nothmg was able directly to 
withstand; and every one, except the King of England, 
expressed a desire of speedily retnmmg into Europe. The 
Germsuis and the Italians declared their resolution of de- 
sisting from the enterprise : the French were stiU more 
obstinate in this jiurpose : the Duke of Burgundy, in order 
to pay couit to Plulip, took aU oppoiininities of mortifying 
and opposing Eichai’d:'® and there appeared an absolute 
necessity of abandoning for the present all hopes of farther 
conquest, and of securing the acquisitions of the Chiistiaiis 
by an accommodation with Saladin. Eichard, therefore, 
concluded a truce witli that monarch ; and stipulated that 
Acre, Joppa, mid other sea^oit towns of Palestine, should 
reimun in tlio hands of the Ohristians, and that every one of 
that religion should have liborty to perfonn lus pilgrimage to 
Jeiusalcm unmolested. Tliis truce was concluded for three 
yiiai-s, tliree months, thi-co weeks, three days, and throe 
how's ; a niiigical number, wliich had probably been devised 
by the Europeans, and which was suggested by a supersti- 
tion well suited to the object of the war. 

The lihei'ty, in whicli Saladin indulged the Oliristians, to 
perfom their pilgrimages to Jerusalem, was an eafy sacii- 
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£ee on Ms part ; and the furious wars wMcli he waged in 
defence of the barren territory of Judea, were not with Mm, 
as with the European adventurers, the result of superstition, 
but of policy. The advantage indeed of science, moderation, 
humanity, was at that time entirely on the side of the 
Saracens ; and tMs gallant emperor, in particular, displayed, 
during the course of the war, a ^irit and generosity, which 
even Ms bigoted enemies were obliged to acknowledge and 
admire. Eichard, equally martial and brave, carried with 
him more of the barbarian character, and was guilty of acts 
of ferocity, which threw a stain on his celebrated victories. 
When Saladin refused to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the 
'K'ing of England ordered all Ms prisoners, to the number 
of five thousand, to be butchered ; and the Saracens found 
themselves obliged to retaliate upon the Christians by a like 
cruelly.” Salamn died at Damascus soon after concluding 
this truce with the princes of the crusade : it is memorable 
that, before he expired, he ordered Ms winding-sheet to be 
carried as a standard through every street of the city ; while 
a crier went before, and proclaimed with a loud voice, Tkis 
is aU that remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the 
East. By Ms last will he ordered charities to be distributed 
to the poor, without distinction of Jew, Christian, or Ma- 
hometan. 

There remained, after the truce, no business of importance 
The king’s to detain Eichard M Palestine ; and the intelligence 
Pales- ■w^Mch he received, concerning the intrigues of his 
tine, brother J ohn, and those of the King of Prance, made 

him sensible that Ms presence was necessary in Europe. As 
he dared not to pass through France, he sailed to the 
Adriatic ; and being shipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on 
the disguise of a pilgrim, with a purpose of taking Ms jour- 
ney secretly through Germany. Pursued by the governor 
of Istria, he was forced out of the direct road to England, 
and was obliged to pass by Tienna, where Ms expenses and 
20th Dec. lij^r^ties betrayed the monarch in tlie habit of the 
pilgrim ; and he was arrested by orders of Leopold, 
Duke of Austria. TMs prince had served tmder Eichard at 
the siege of Acre; but being disgusted by some insult of 
that haughly monarch, he was so ungenerous as to seize the 
present opportunity of gratifying at once his avarice and 
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revenge ; and lie tkrew the king into prison. The emperor, 
Henry YI., who also considered itichard as an enemy, 
on account of the alliance contracted by him with 
Tancred, ’Kiug of Sicily, despatched messengers to the Duke 
of Austria, required the royal captive to be delivered to him, 
and stipulated a large sum of money as a reward for c^pb^ty 
this service. Thus, the King of England, who had m Qeiw 
filled the whole world with ms renown, found him- 
self, during the most critical state of his affairs, confined in a 
dungeon, and loaded with irons, in the heart of Germany,® 
and entirely at the mercy of his enemies, the basest and 
most sordid of mankind. 

The English council was astonished on receiving this fatal 
iatelligence ; and foresaw all the dangerous consequences 
which might naturally arise fi:om that event. The ^neen- 
dowager wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celestme, exclaiming 
agamst the injury which her son had sustained ; representing 
the impiety of detaining in prison the most illustrious prince 
that had yet carried uie banners of Christ into the Holy- 
Land; claiming the protection of the apostolic see, which 
was due even to the meanest of those adventurers ; and np- 
hraiding the pope, that in a cause where justice, religion, and 
the dignity of -the church, were so much concerned, a cause 
which it might well befit his holiness himself to support, by 
taking in person a journey to Germany, the spiritual thun- 
ders should so long be suspended over those sacrilogious 
offenders.'^ The zeal of Celestine corresponded not to the 
impatience of the queen-mother ; and the regency of England 
were, for a long time, left to struggle alone with all their 
domestic and foreign enemies. 

The Elmg of France, quickly mformed of Eichard’s con- 
finement by a message from the ermieror,® prepared war with 
himselfto take advantage of the incident; andhoem- 
jiloyed every means of force and intrigue, of war and nogo-tia- 
tion, against the dominions and tlie jperson of his unfortunate 
rival. He revived the calumny of Eichard’s assassinating 
the Marquis of Montferrat ; and by that absurd pretence he 
induced his barons to violate their oaths, by which they had 
engaged that, during the crusade, they never would, on 
account, attack the dominions of the King of England. Ho 
made the emperor the largest offers, if he would deliver into 
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his hands the royal prisoner, or at least detain him in per- 
petual captivity : he even formed an alliance marriage 
■with the King of Denmark, desired that the ancient Damsh 
claim to the cro'wn of England should he transferred to him, 
and solicited a supply of shipping to maintain it. But the 
most successful of Plnlip’s negotiations was with Prince 
John, who, forgetting every tie to his brother, his sovereign, 
and his benefactor, thought of nothing but how to make his 
own advan'fcage of the public calami'ties. That trai'tor, on 
the first in'vita'tion from Ihe court of France, suddenly went 
abroad, had a conference ■with Philip, and made a trea^ly, of 
which the object was the perpetual ruin of his unliappy 
brother. He stipulated to dehver into Philip’s hands a great 
part of Normandy 5 ' he received, in return, the investiture 
of all Richard’s transmarine dominions ; and it is rraorted 
by several historians, that he even did homage to the French 
Mng for the cro'wn of England. 

In consequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Normandy ; 
and by the treachery of John’s emissaries, made himself 
master, without ^position, of many fortresses, Neuf-chatel, 
Neaufle, Hisors, racey, Ivrce : he subdued the coun'ties of 
Eu and Aumale ; and advancing to form the siege of Rotten, 
he threatened to put all the inhabitants to the sword if they 
dared to make resistance. Happily, Robert, Earl of Leices- 
■ter, appeared in that critical moment ; a gallant nobleman, 
who had acquired great honour during the crusade, and 
who, being more fortunate than his master in finding his 
passage homewards, took on him the command in Rouen, 
and exerted himself, by his exhortations and example, to 
infuse courage into the dismayed Normans. Philip was 
repulsed in every attack ; the time of service fiom liis vas- 
sals expired ; and he consented to a truce witli the English 
regency, received in return the promise of twenty thousand 
marks, and had four castles put into his hands, as socuritjf 
for the payment.® 

Prince John, who, with a view of increasing the gonoiul 
confusion, went over to England, was still loss successful in 
his enterprises. He was only able to make himsolf master 
of Ae (»stles of Wmdsor and Wallingford ; but when ho 
arrived in London, and claimed the kingdom as heir to his 
brother, of whose death he pretended to have received cer- 
tain intelligence, he was rejected by all the barons, and 
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measures ■wore taken to oppose and suLdue liim.* The justi- 
ciaries, supported by the general affection of the people, 
provided so "well for the defence of the kingdom, that John 
was obliged, after some fruitless efforts, to conclude a fruce 
with them ; and before its expii’ation, he thought it prudent 
to return to France, where he openly avowed his alhance 
with Philip." 

Meanwhile the high spirit of Eichard suffered in G-er- 
many every kind of insult and indignity. The French 
ambassadors, in their master’s name, renounced him as a 
vassal to the crowrr of France, and declared all his fiefs to 
he forfeited to his liege lord. The emperor, that he might 
render him more impatient for the recovery of his liberty, 
and make him submit to the payment of a larger ransom, 
treated him with the greatest seventy, and reduced him to 
a condition worse than that of the meanest malefeictor. He 
was even produced before the diet of the empire at "Worms, 
and accused by Henry of many crimes and misdemeanours ; 
of making an alliance with Tancred, the usurper of Sicily ; 
of turning the arms of the crusade against a Christian prince, 
and subduing Cyprus; of affronting the Duke of Austria 
before Acre; of obstructing tlie progress of the Christian 
arms by his quarrels with the Kung of France ; of assassin- 
ating Conrade, Marquis of Montferrat ; and of concluding 
a tiuce with Saladiu, and leaving Jerusalem in the hands 
of the Saracen emperor.” Eichard, whose spirit was not 
luokon by his misfortunes, and whose genius was rather 
roused by these frivolous or scandalous imputations ; after 
promising, that his dignity exempted him from answering 
before any jurisdiction, except that of Heaven ; yet con- 
. descended, ibr the sake of his reputation, to justify his 
conduct before that gi'oat assembly. He observed, that he 
had no hand in Tancred’s elevation, and only concluded a 
treaty with a prince whom he found in possession of the 
throne ; that the king, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, liad pro- 
voked his indignation by the most ungenerous and unjust 
proceedings ; and though he chastised this aggressor, he Wl 
not retarded a moment the progress of his chief enterprise : 
that if he had at any time been wanting in civility to the 
Duke of Austria, he had already been sufficiently punished 
for that sally of passion; and it better became men, em- 
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barked together in so holy a cause, to forgive each other’s 
infirmities, than to pursue a slight offence "with such unre- 
lenting vengeance : that it had sufficiently appeared by the 
event, whether the King of France or he were most zealous 
for the conquest of the Holy Land, and were most likely to 
sacrifice private passions and animosities to that great object: 
that if the whole tenour of his life had not shown him inca- 
pable of a base assassination, and justified him from that 
imputation in the eyes of his very enemies, it was in vain for 
biTTi, at present, to make his apology, or plead the many irre- 
fragable arguments, which he could produce in his own 
fiivour : and that, however he might regret the necessity, he 
was so far from being ashamed of his truce with Saladin, 
that he rather gloried in that event; and thought it ex- 
tremely honourable, that, though abandoned by all the 
world, supported only by his own courage, and by the small 
remains of his national troops, he could yet obtain such con- 
ditions from the most powerful and most warlike emperor 
that the East had ever yet produced. Eichard, after thus 
deigning to apologize for his conduct, burst out into indigna- 
tion at the cruel freatment which he had met with ; that ho, 
the champion of the cross, still wearing that honourable 
badge, should, after expending the blood and treasure of his 
subjects in the common cause of Christendom, be intercepted 
by Christian princes in his return to his own country, be 
thrown into a dungeon, be loaded with irons, be obliged to 
plead his cause, as if he were a subject and a malefiietor ; and 
what he still more regretted, be thereby prevented from 
making preparations for a new crusade, which he had pro- 
jected, after the expiration of the truce, and from redeeming 
the sepulchre of Christ, which had so long been profaned by 
the dominion of infidels. The spirit and eloquence of 
Eichard made such impression on the German princes, that 
they exclaimed loudly against the conduct of the einperor ; 
the pope threatened him with excommunication ; and Henry, 
who had hearkened to the proposals of the Bang of France 
and Prince John, found that it would be impracticable for 
him to execute his and their base purposes, or to detain the 
The fang’s King of England any longer in captivity. He thore- 
*iiT«ay. fQjQ concluded with him a treaty for his ransom, 
and agreed to restore him to his freedom for the sum of a 
hrmdred and fifly thousand marks, about throe hundred 
thousand pounds of our present money ; of which a hundred 
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thousand marks were to be paid before be received bis 
liberty, and sisiy-seven hostages delivered for the remain- 
der.* The emperor, as if to gloss over the infamy of this 
transaction, made at the same time a present to Eicbard of 
the kingdom of Arles, comprehending Provence, Daupbiny, 
ISTarbonne, and other states, over wbi^ the empire bad some 
antiquated claims ; a present which the king very wisely 
neglected. 

The captivity of the superior lord was one of the cases 
provided for by the feudal tenures; and all the vassals 
were in that event obliged to give an aid for his ransom. 
Twenty shillings were therefore levied on each knight’s 
fee in England; but as this money came in slowly, and 
was not snBScient for the intended purpose, the voluntary 
zeal of the people readily supplied the deficiency. The 
churches and monasteries melted down their plate, to the 
amount of thiiiy thousand marks ; the bishops, abbots, and 
nobles, paid a fourth of their yearly rent; the parochial 
clergy contributed a tenth of their tithes; and the requi- 
site sum being thus collected. Queen Eleanor, and 1194. 
Walter, Archbishop of Eoiien, set out with it for 
Germany; paid the money to the emperor and the Duke 
of Austria at Mentz ; delivered them hostages for the 
remainder; and freed Eidhard from captivity. His escape 
was very critical. Henry had been detected in the assas- 
sination of the Bishop of Liege, and in an attempt of a 
like nature on the Duke of Louvaine ; and finding nimself 
extremely obnoxious to the German princes on account of 
these odious practices, he had determined to seek support 
from an alliance with the King of France ; to detain 
Eicbard, the enemy of that prince, in perpetual captivity ; 
to keep in his hands the money which he had alreaay 
received for his ransom; and to extort fresh sums from 
Philip and Prince John, who were very liberal in their offers 
to him. ’ He therefore gave orders that Eicbard should 
be pursued and arrested; but the king, making all ima- 
ginable haste, had already embarked at the mouth of the 
Schelde, and was out of sight of land, when the messengers 
of the emperor reached Antwerp. 

The joy of the English was extreme on the appearance of 
their monarch, who Imd suffered so many calamities, who had 
acquired so much glory, and who had spread the repu- 
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tation of their name into the farthest East, whither theii 
Kin^sie- fame had never before been able to extend. He 
them, soon after his arrival, an opportunity 
20§i. ’ of publicly displaying their exultation, by oideiing 
Maich himsfilf to be crowned anew at Winchester ; as 
if he intended, by that ceremony, to reinstate himself in 
his throne, and to wipe off the i^ominy of his captivity. 
Their satisfaction was not damped, even when he declared 
his purpose of resuming all those exorbitant grants, which 
he had been necessitated to make before his departure for 
the Holy Land. The barons, also, in a great council, con- 
fiscated, on account of his treason, all Prince John’s posses- 
sions in England ; and they assisted the king in reducing 
the fortresses which stiU remained in the hands of his 
brother’s adherents.^ Ridiard, having settled every thing 
in England, passed over with an army into Normandy; 
being impatient to make w^ar on Philip, and to levenge 
liimself for tlie many injuries whidi he had received from 
that monarch.'* As soon as Pliilip heai’d of the king’s 
deliverance from captivity, ho ■wrote to his confederate John 
in these terms : Tahi cure of yoursdf: the deoil is broken 
hose* 

When we consider such powerful and martial inonarchs 
wai with inflamed with personal animosity against each other, 
Kance enraged bjr mutual injuiios, excited by rivalship, 
impelled by opposite interests, and instigated by the pride 
and violence of their own temper ; our curiosity is natnially 
raised, and w'e expect an obstinate and furious war, distin- 
guished by the greatest events, and concluded by some 
remarkable catastrophe. Yet are the incidents wliich attend 
those hostih'ties so frivolous, that scarce any historian can 
entertain such a passion for mihtary descri^itions as t<» 
venture on a detail of them : a ceitain proof of the extreme 
weakness of princes in those ages, and of the little authority 
they possessed over their refractoiy vassals* The whole 
amount of the exploits on both sides is, the taking ol' a 
castle, the st^rise of a straggling party, a rencounter 
of horse, whidi resembles more a rout than a battle. 
Richard obliged Philip to raise tlie siege of Teimeuil ; he 
took Loches, a small town in Anjou : ho made liimself 
master of Beaumont, and some other places of little eon- 
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sequence; and after these trivial exploits, the two kings 
began already to hold conferences for an acconunodation. 
Philip insisted that, if a general peace were condnded, the 
barons on each side should, for the future, be prohibited 
from carrying on private wars against each other • but 
Richard replied, that this was a right claimed by his vassals, 
and he could not debar them from it. After this fruitless 
negotiation, there ensued an action between the French and 
English cavalry at Fretteval, in which the former were 
routed, and the King of France’s cartulary and records, 
which commonly at that time attended his person, were 
taken. But this victory leading to no important advan- 
tages, a truce for a year was at last, from mutual weakness, 
concluded between the two monarchs. 

During this war. Prince John deserted from Philip, threw 
himself at his brother’s feet, craved pardon for his offences, 
and by the intercession of Queen Eleanor was received into 
ffivour. I forgive him, said the king, and hope I s/iaU os 
easUg forget hts injuries as Jie vyM my pardon. John was 
incapable even of returning to his duty, without committing 
a baseness. Before he left Philip’s party, he invited to 
dinner all the officers of the garrison, which that prince had 
placed in the citadel of Evreux ; he massacred them during 
the entertainment: fell, with the assistance of the towns- 
men, on the garrison, whom he put to the sword ; and then 
delivered up the place to his brother. 

The King of France was the great object of Richard’s 
resentment and animosity : the conduct of John, as well as 
that of the emperor and Duke of Austria, had been so base, 
and was exposed to such general odium and reproach, that 
tho Hug deemed himself' sufficiently revenged for their 
injuries; and he seems never to have entertained any 
project of vengeance against any of them. The Duke of 
Austria, about this time, having crushed his leg by the fall 
of his horse at a tournament, was thrown into a fever ; and 
being struck, on the approaches of death, with remorse for 
his injustice to Richard, he ordered, by will, all the English 
hostages in his hands to be set at liberty, and the remainder 
of tho debt due to him to be remitted : his son, who seomed 
inclined to disobey these orders, was constrained by his- 
ccclosiastics to execute them.” The emperor also 
made advances for Richard’s friendship, and offered 
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to give him a discharge of all the deht not yet paid to him, 
provided he would enter mto an offensive alliance against 
■^e TTing of France; a proposal which was very accept- 
able to Eichard, and was greedily embraced by him. The 
treaty with the emperor took no effect ; but it served to 
rekindle the war between France and England before the 
expiration of -the truce. This war was not distinguished by 
any more remarkable instances than the foregoing. After 
mutually ravaging the open coimtry, and taking a few 
insignificant castles, the two kings concluded a peace at 
jjjg Louviers, and made an exchange of some teni- 
tories with each other.® Their inability to wage 


war occasioned the peace : their mutual antipathy engaged 
them again in war before two months expired. Eichard 
imagined that he had now found an opportunity of gaming 
great advantages over his rival, by forming an alliance 
with the Counts of Flanders, Toulouse, Boulogne, Cham- 
pagne, and other considerable vassals of the crown of 
France.^ But he soon experienced the insincerity of those 
princes, and was not able to make any impression on tliat 
kingdom, while governed by a monarch ojf so much vigour 
and activity as Philip. The most remarkable incident of 
this war was the taking prisoner in battle the Bishop 
of Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the fiimily of 
Dreux, and a near relation of the French king’s. Eichard, 
who hated that bishop, threw him into prison, and loaded 
him with irons ; and when the pope demanded his liberty, 
and claimed him as his son, the king sent to his holiness 
the coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, 
and which was all besmeared with blood; and he replied 
to him, in the terms employed by Jacob’s sons to that 
patriarch. This have we foum : know now whether' it he thy son’s 
coat or no.^ This new war between England and Franco, 
though carried on with such animosity that both kings 
fre5[uently put out the eyes of their prisoners, was soon 
finished by a truce of five years; and immediately after 
s^ning this treaty, the kings were ready, on some new 
offence, to break out a^n into hostilities ; when the media- 
tion of the Cardinal of St. Mary, the pope’s legato, accom-, 
modated the difference.* This prelate oven engaged the 
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princes to commence a treaty for a more durable peace ; but 
the death of Eicbard put an end to tbe negotiation. 

Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the king’s, 
had found a treasure, of which he sent part to that 
prince as a present. Eichard, as superior lord, 
claimed the whole; and at the head of some Braban9ons, 
besieged the viscount in the castle of Chalons, near Limoges, 
in order to make him comply with his demand.® The 
garrison offered to surrender; but the king replied, that, 
since he had taken the pains to come thither and besiege 
the place in person, he would take it by force, and would 
hang every one of them. The same day, Eichaid, accom- 
panied by Marcadfee, leader of his Brabangons, approached 
the castle in order to survey it; when one Bertrand de 
G-ourdon, an archer, took aim at him, and pierced his 
shoulder with an arrow. The king, however, gave 28ai 
orders for the assault, took the place, and hanged 
all the garrison, except Gourdon, who had wounded him, 
and whom he reserved for a more deliberate and more cruel 
execution.*' 

The wound was not in itself dangerous ; but the unskil- 
fiilness of the surgeon made it mortal: he so rankled 
Eichard’s shoulder in pulling out the arrow, that a gangrene 
ensued ; and that piince was now sensible that his life was 
drawing towards a peiiod. He sent for Gourdon, and asked 
him. Wretch, what nam I ecer done to you, to oUiye y<m to seek 

my Ufe^ W 7 iat have you done to me replied coolly the 

prisoner : You Mkd with your own hands my father and my 
two brothers; and you intended to have hanged myself: I am 
now in your power, and you may take revetige, by mfUctmg 
on me the tnost severe torments : but I shall endure them all mm 
pleamre, provided I can think that I Ivave been so happy as to 
rid the world of such a nuisance} Eichard, struck with the 
reasonableness of tliis reply, and humbled by the near 
approach of death, ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty, 
and a sum of money to be given liim: but Marcad^e, 
imkuown to liim, seized the unhappy man, flayed liim alive, 
and then hanged him. Eichard died in the tenth eth Apnt. 
year of his reign, and the foriy-second of his age ; 
and ho left no issue behind him. 

The most Gaining parts of this prince’s diaracter are 
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his military talents. No man, even in that romantic age, cai‘- 
andcha- personal courage and intrepidity to a greater 

laotei of teight ; and this quahty gained him the appella- 
th« king ^£. lion-hearted, comr de lion. He passionately 

loved glory, chiefly military glory ; and as his conduct in 
the field was not mferior to his valour, he seems to have 
possessed every talent necessary for acquiring it. His 
resentments also were high ; his pride unconquerable ; and 
his subjects, as well as his neighbours, had therefore reason 
to apprehend, from the continuance of his reign, a perpetual 
scene of blood and violence. Of an impetuous and vehe- 
ment spirit, he was distinguished by all the good as well 
as the bad qualities incident to that character : ho was open, 
frank, generous, smeere, and brave; ho was revengeful, 
domineering, ambitious, haughfy, and cruel ; and was thus 
better calculated to dazzle men by the splendour of his 
enterprises, than either to promote their happiness or his 
own grandeur by a sound and well-regulated policy. As 
military talents made great impression on the people, he 
seems to have been much beloved by his English subjects ; 
and he is remarked to have been the first prince of the 
Norman line that bore any sincere regard to them. He 
passed however only four months of his reign in that 
kingdom: the crusade employed him near three years; he 
was detained about fourteen months in captivity ; the rest 
of his reign was ^ent either in war, or preparations for 
war, against France ; and he was so pleased with the fame 
which he had acquired in the Bast, that he deteimmed, not- 
withstanding his past misfortunes, to have farther exhausted 
his kingdom, and to have exposed himself to new hazards, 
by conducting another expedition against the infidels. 

Though the Enghsh peased themselves with the gloi^ 
Muodiar which the king’s martial genius procured thorn, hjs 
reign was very oppressive and somewhat arbitrary, 
tioMof by the high taxes which he levied on them, and 
fhu leign. oftgjj without couseut of the states or groat councU. 
In the ninth year of his reign, he levied five shillings on 
each hide of land ; and because the clergy refused to contri- 
bute their share, he put them out of the protection of law, 
and ordered the civil courts to give them no sentence 
for any debts which they might claim.^ Twice in his reign 
he ordered all his charters to be sealed anew, and the partios 
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to ]paj fees for tlie renewal.* It is said that Hubert, his 
justiciary, sent him over to France, in the space of two 
years, no less a sum than one million one himdred thousand 
marks, besides bearing all the charges of the government in 
England, But this account is quite incredible, unless we 
suppose that Richard made a thorough dilapidation of the 
demesnes of the crown, which it is not likely he could do 
with any advantage after his former resumption of all 

f rants. A kmg who possessed such a revenue could never 
ave endured fourteen months’ captivity for not paying 
a hundred and fifty thousand marks to the emperor, and be 
obliged at last to leave hostages for a third of the sum. The 
prices of commodities in this reign are also a certain proof 
tiiat no such enormous sum could be levied on the people. 
A hide of land, or about a hundred and twenty acres, was 
commonly let at twenty shillings a year, money of that time. 
As there were two hundred and forty-three thousand six 
hundred hides in England, it is easy to compute the amount 
of all the landed rents of the kingdom. The general and 
stated price of an ox was four shillmgs; of a labouring 
horse, the same; of a sow, one shilling ; of a sheep wim 
fine wool, tenpence; with coarse wool, sixpence.® These 
commodities seem not to have advanced in their prices since 
the Conquest,” and to have still been ten times cneaper than 
at present. 

Richard renewed the severe laws against transgressors in 
his forests, whom he punished by castration and putting out 
tiaeir eyes, as in the reign of his great-grandfather. He 
establi^ed by law one weight and measure throughout his 
kingdom:” a useful institution, which the mercenary disposi- 
tion and necessities of his successor engaged him to dispense 
with for money. 

The disorders in London, derived from its bad police, had 
risen to a great height during this reign ; and in the year 
1196, there seemed to be formed so regular a conspiracy 
among the numerous malefactors, as threatened the cily 
with destniction. There was one William Pitz-Osbert, com- 
monly called Lonffbeard, a lawyer, who had rendered him- 
self oxtromoly popular among the lower rank of citizens ; 
and, by defending them on ml occasions, had acquired tlie 
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appellation of the advocate or saviour of the poor. He 
exerted his authority, by injuring and insul^g the more 
substantial citizens, witii whom he lived in a state of 
hostilily, and who were every moment exposed to the most 
outrageous violences from him and bis bcentious emissaries. 
Murders were daily committed in tbe streets; houses were 
broken open and pillaged in daylight ; and it is pretended 
that no less than nfty-two thousand persons had entered into 
an association, by which they bound themselves to obey all 
the orders of this dangerous ruffian. Archbishop Hubert, 
who was then chief justiciary, summoned him before the 
coundl to answer for his conduct; but he came so well 
attended that no one durst accuse him, or give evidence 
against him ; and the pnmate, finding the impotence of law, 
contented himself with exacting from the citizens hostages 
for their good behaviour. He kept, however, a watchful 
eye on Fitz-Osbert; and seizing a favomable opportunity, 
attempted to commit him to custody; but the criminal, 
murdering one of the public officers, escaped with his concu- 
bine to tne church of St. Mary le Bow, where he defended 
himself by force of arms. He was at last forced from his 
retreat, condemned, and executed, amidst the regrets of the 
populace, who were so devoted to his memory, that they stole 
his gibbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the cross, and 
were equally zealous in propagating and attesting reports of 
the miracles wrought by it.** But though the sectaries of 
this superstition were punished by the justiciary,’ it received 
so little encouragement from the established clergy, whose 
property was endangered by such seditious practices, that it 
suddenly sunk and vanished. 

It was during the crasades that the custom of using coats 
of arms was first introduced into Etuope. The knights, cased 
up in armour, had no way to make themselves be known 
and distmgui^ed in battle hut by the devices on their 
diields ; and these were gradually adopted by their posterity 
and femilies, who were proud of the pious and military 
entej^rises of their ancestors. 

EongEichard was a passionate lover of poetry; there even 
remain some poetical works of his composition ; and ho bears 
a rank among the Proven9al poets or Trobadores^ who were 
the first of the modem Europeans that distinguished them- 
selves by attempts of that nature. 

» Horeden, p. 765. Dtretot p. C91. ITcnlaig. p. 492, 493. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JOHN. 

Accession op the King. — His Maebiagb, — Wab toth France. — Mubdeb of Akehcb, 
Btjkb op Bbitany —The King expelled the French Pbotinoes. — The King’s 
Qdarbel -with the Oodbt op Home — Cardinal Lanoton appointed Archbishop op 
Canterbury — Interdict op the Kingdom.— Excommunication op the King.— 
The King’s submission to the Pope.— Discontents op the Barons.— Inbureeotion 
OP THE Babons — IiIagna Chaeta — Ebnbwal op the Civil Wars. — Prince Lewis 

CALLED OVER. — DeATH AND CHARACTER OP THE^EjNG. 

Tee noble and free genius of fhe ancients, which made the 
government of a single person be always regarded 1199. 
as a mecies of tyranny and usurpation, and kept 
them from forming any conception of a legal and 
regular monarchy, had rendered them entirely ignorant both 
of the rights of primogeniture^ and a representatwn in succes- 
sion; inventions so necessary for preserving order in the 
Imes of princes, for obviating the evils of civil discord and 
of usurpation, and for begetting moderation in that species 
of government, by giving security to the ruling sovereign. 
These innovations arose from the feudal law ; which, first 
introducing the right of primogeniture, made such a dis- 
tinction between the femihes of the elder and younger bro- 
thers, that the son of the former was thought entitled to 
succeed to his grandfather, preferably to Ms undes, though 
nearer allied to the deceased monarch. But though tMs 
progress of ideas was natural, it was gradual. In the age of 
which we treat, the practice of representation was indeed 
introduced, but not morougHy established ; and the minds 
of men jBuctuated between opposite principles. Richard, 
when he entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, 
Arthur, Duke of Britany, his successor; and by a formal 
deed he set aside, in his favour, the title of his bro- 
ther John, who was younger than Gpoffrejr, the father of 
that prince.® But John so little acquiesced in that destina- 
tion, that when he gained the ascendant in the English 

• Ilovodwi, p, 677. H. Poxis, p. 112. Oluroii. clo Dunfit p. 43. Eymer, vul. I p. 66. 
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ministry, by expelling Longcbamp, the chancellor and great 
justiciary, be engaged all the Bngbsh barons to swear that 
they would maintain his right of succession ; and Richard, on 
his return, took no steptf towards restoring or securing the 
order which he had at first established. He was even careful, 
by his last will, to declare his brother John heir to all his 
dominions whether that he now thought Arthur, who was 
only twelve years of age, incapable of asserting his claim 
against John’s faction, or was influenced by Eleanor, the 
queen-mother, who hated Constantia, mother of the yoxmg 
duke, and who dreaded the credit wMch that princess would 
naturally acquire if her son should mount the throne. The 
authority of a testament was great in that age, even where 
the succession of a kingdom was concerned; and John had 
reason to hope that this title, joined to his plausible right 
in other respects, would ensure him tlie succession. But the 
idea of representation seems to have made, at this time, 
greater progress in France than in England: tlie barons 
of the transmarine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, 
immediately declared in favour of Arthur’s titlo, and applied 
for assistance to the French monarch as their superior lord. 
Philip, who desired only an occasion to embarrass John, and 
dismember his dominions, embraced the cause of the young 
Duke of Bntany, took him xmder his protection, and sent 
him, to Paris to be educated, along with his own son Lewis.® 
In this emergence, John hastened to establish his aulhoiity 
in the chief members of the monarchy ; and after seiiduig 
Eleanor into Poictou and Guienne, where her right was 
incontestable, and was readily acknowledged, ho hiuTied to 
Eoiien, and having secured the duchy of Normandy, he 
passed over, without loss of time, to England. Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Wilham Mareschal, Earl of 
Strigul, who also passes by the name of Earl of Pembroke, 
and Geofirey Fitz-Peter, the justiciaiy, the throe most 
favoured ministers of the late fcig, were already engaged 
on his side and the submission or acquiescence of all the 
other barons put him, without opposition, in possession of 
the throne. 

The king soon returned to France, in order to conduct 
the war against Philip, and to recover the revolted pro- 
vinces from his nephew Arthur. The alliances which 

^ Hovedon, p 791. Tnvefc* p 138. ^ Hovodon, p. 792. M. Pcuis, p. 137. M. 
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Eiehard had formed with the Earl of Flanders,® and other 
potent French princes, though they had not been very 
effectual, stiU subsisted, and enabled John to defend him- 
self against all the efforts of his enemy. In an action 
between the French and Flemings, the elect Bishop of 
Cambray was taken prisoner by the foimer; and when 
the Cardinal of Capua claimed his liberty, Philip, instead 
of complying, reproached him with the weak efforte which 
he had employed in favour of the Bishop of Beauvais, who 
was in a hke condition. The legate, to show his imparti- 
ality, laid, at the same time, the kingdom of France and the 
duchy of Normandy imder an interdict ; and the two kings 
found themselves obliged to make an exchange of these 
military prelates. 

Nothing enabled the king to bring this war to a happy 
issue so much as the selfish intriguing character 
of Philm, who acted in the provinces that had de- 
clared for Arthur, without any regard to the interests of 
that prince. Constantia, seized with a violent jealousy that 
he intended to usurp the entire dominion of them,' found 
means to carry off her son secretly from Paris : she put him 
into the hands of his uncle ; restored the provinces which 
had adliered to the young prince ; and made him do homage 
for the duchy of Britany, which was regarded as a rere-fief 
of Normandy. From this incident, Philip saw that he could 
not hope to make any progress against John; and being 
threatened with an interdict on account of his irregular 
divorce from Ingelburga, the Danish princess whom he had 
espoused, he became desirous of concluding a peace with 
England. After some fruitless conferences, the terms were 
at last adjusted ; and the two monarchs seemed in this treaty 
to have an intention, besides ending the present quarrel, of 
preventing all future causes of discord, and of obviating 
every controversy which could hereafter arise between them. 
They adjusted the limits of aU their territories, mutually se- 
cured the interests of their vassals ; and, to render the union 
more durable, J ohn gave his niece, Blanche of Castile, in 
marriage to Prince Lewis, Philip’s eldest son, and with her 
the baronies of Issoudun and G-raqai, and other fiefe in Berri. 
Nino barons of tbe King of England, and as many of the 
King of France, were guarantees of tiiis treaty 5 and all of 
them swore that if their sovereign violated any article of it, 

* Bymcr, voL i. p H4. Hovodon, p 794 . M. Paris, p. 138. ^ Hovedon, p 795 > 
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tiiey wotild declare themeelves against Mm, and embrace the 
cause of ihe injured monarch.* 

John, now secure, as he ima^ned, on the side of France, 
indulged his mssion for Isabem, the daughter and heir of 
Aymar Tailleifer, Count of Angouleme, a lady with whom 
he had become much enamoured. His queen, the heiress of 
the family of G-loucester, was still alive : Isabella was mar- 
ried to the Count de la Marche, and was already consigned 
to the care of that nobleman; though, by reason of her 
tender years, the marriage had not been consummated. The 
passion of John made Mm overlook all these obstacles* he 
persuaded the Count of Angouleme to carry off his daughter 
mom her husband ; and having, on some pretence or other, 
Tie king’s procured a divorce from Ms own wife, he espoused 
maiiuge. Isabella ; regardless both of the menaces of the pope, 
who exclaimed against these irregular proceedings, and of 
the resentment of the injured count, who soon found moans 
of punisMng his powerful and insolent i-ival. 

John had not the art of attacMng Ms barons either by 
affection or by fear. The Count de la Marche, and 
his brother, the Count d’Bu, taking advantage of 
the general discontent against Mm, excited commotions in 
Poictou and Normandy, and obliged the king to have re- 
course to arms, in order to suppress the insurrection of his 
vassals. He summoned together the barons of England, 
and required them to pass the sea under Ms standard, and 
to quell the rebels : he found that he possessed as little 
authority in that kingdom as in Ms transmarine provinces. 
The English barons unanimously repKed, that they would 
not attend him on tMs expedition, unless he would promise 
to restore and preseive their privileges the first symptom 
of a regular association and plan of liberly among those 
noblemen ! but affairs were not yet fully ripe for the revolu- 
tion projected. John, by menacing the barons, broke the 
concert ; and both engaged many of them to follow him into 
Normandy, and obliged the rest who stayed behind to pay 
Mm a scutage of two marks on each knight’s foe, as the 
price of their exemption from the service. 

The force wMch John carried abroad witli Mm, and that 
wMeh joined Mm in Normandy, rendered him much superior 
to Ms malecontent barons ; ana so much the more as Philip 

* Nofflaan Dodhesmi, p 10S5. Bymer, voL i. p. 117,^118, 119. ’Horedea, p. 814. 
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did not publicly give them any countenance, and seemed as 
yet detennined to persevere steadily in the alliance which 
he had contracted wiibi England. But the king, elated with 
his superiority, advanced claims which gave an universal 
alarm to his vassals, and diffused still wider the general dis- 
content. As the jurisprudence of those times required that 
the causes in the lords’ court ^ould chiefly be decided by 
duel, he carried along with bim certain bravos, whom he 
retained as champions, and whom he destined to fight with 
his barons, in order to determine any controverg^ which he 
might raise against them.* The Count de la Marche, and 
otlier noblemen, regarded this proceeding as an affront as 
well as an injury ; and declared that they would never draw 
tlieir swords against men of such inferior quality. The king 
menaced them with vengeance ; but he had not vigour to 
employ against them the force in his hands, or to prosecute 
the injustice, by crushing entirely the nobles who opposed it. 

This government, equally feeble and violent, gave the 
injured barons com-age, as well as inclination, to waiwitu 
carry farther their opposition; they appealed to 
the King of France ; complained of the denial of justice in 
John’s court ; demanded redress from him as their superior 
lord; and entreated him to employ his authority, and 
prevent their filial ruin and oppression. PMhp 
perceived his advantage, opened his mind to great 
projects, interposed in behalf of the French barons, and 
began to talk in a high and menacing style to the King_ of 
England. John, who could not disavow Philip’s authori^, 
replied, that it belonged to liimself first to grant them a trial 
by then: peers in his own court ; it was not till he failed^ in 
tliis dufy that he was answerable to his peers in the supreme 
court of the French Iting;*^ and he promised, by a fiur and 
equitable judicature, to give satisfretion to his barons. 
When tlie nobles, in consequence of this en^goment, 
demanded a safe conduct, that they might attend his court, 
he at first refused it ; upon the renewal of Philip’s menaces, 
ho promised to grant their demand; ho violated this pro- 
mise; fro^ menaces extorted from him a promise to sur- 
render to Philip the fortresses of Tillieres and Boutavant, 
as a security for performance ; he again violated his engage- 
ment ; his enemies, sensible both of his weakness and want 
of fiutli, combined still closer in the resolution of pushing 

* Anoal. Barton, p 262. PMlipp lib rt. 
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Tn’ni to extremities; and a new and powerful ally soon 
appeared to encourage them in their invasion of this odious 
and despicable government. 

The young Duke of Britany, who was now rising to 
man’s estate, sensible of the dangerous character 
of bis uncle, determined to seek both his security 
and elevation by an union with Philip and the malecontent 
barons. He joined the French army, which had begun 
hostilities agamst the Fang of England : he was received 
with great marks of distinction by Philip ; was knighted by 
him; espoused his daughter Mary; and was invested not 
only in the duchy of Britany, but in the coxmties of Anjou 
and Maine, whicm he had formerly resigned to his uncle.^ 
Every attempt succeeded with the alhes. TiUieres and 
Boutavant were taken by Philip, after making a feeble 
defence Mortunar and Lyons fell into his hands almost 
without resistance. That prince next invested Goumai; 
and opening the sluices of a lake which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood, poured such a torrent of water into the place, that 
the garrison deserted it, and the French monarch, without 
striking a blow, made himself master of that important 
fortress. The progress of the French arms was rapid, and 
promised more considerable success than usually in that age 
attended military enterprises. In answer to every advance 
which the king made towards peace, Philip still insisted 
that he should resign all his transmarine dominions to his 
nephew, and rest contented with the kingdom of England ; 
when an event happened which seemed to turn the scales 
in favour of John, and to give him a decisive supeiiority 
over his enemies. 

Young Artliur, fond of military renown, had broken into 
Poictou at the head of a small army; and passing near 
Mirebeau, he heard that his grandmother. Queen Eleanor, 
who had always opposed his interests, was lodged in that 
place, and was protected by a weak garrison and ruinous 
fortifications.® He immediately determined to lay siege 
to the fortress, and make himself master of her person : but 
John, roused from his indolence by so pressing an occasion, 
collected an army of English and ]Braban9ons, and advanced 
from Normandy with hasty marches to the relief of the 
queen-mother. He fell on Arthur’s camp before that prince 
was aware of the danger; di^ersed his army; took him 
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prisoner, togeiJaer witli -the Count de la Marclie, Geoffrey 
de Lnsignan, and the most considerable of the revolted 
barons; and returned in triumph to Normandy.” Philip, 
who was lying before Arques in that duchy, raised ^ 
the siege, and retired upon his approach.® The ” 
greater part of the prisoners were sent over to England ; 
but Arthur was shut up in the castle of Falaise. 

The king had here a conference with his nephew ; repre- 
sented to him the folly of his pretensions ; and required nim 
to renounce the French alliance, which had encouraged him 
to hve in a state of enmity with all his family ; but the 
brave, though imprudent youth, rendered more haughly 
from misfortunes, maintained the justice of his cause; 
asserted his claim not only to the French provinces, but 
to tlie crown of England; and in his turn, required the 
king to restore the son of his elder brother to the possession 
of his inheritance.^ John, sensible from these symptoms of 
spirit that the young prince, though now a prisoner, might 
hereafter prove a dangerous enemy, determined to prevent 
all future peril by despatching his nephew ; and Arthur was 
never more heard of. The circumstances which Muida 
attended this deed of darkness were, no doubt, care- cuk^or 
fully concealed by the actors, and are variously Butany. 
related by historians ; but the most probable account is as 
follows : the king, it is said, first proposed to William de la 
Biay, one of his servants, to despatch Arthur ; but William 
repued that he was a gentleman, not a hangman; and 
he positively refused compliance. Another instrument of 
murder was found, and was despatched with proper orders 
to Falaise ; but Hubert de Boxurg, chamberlain to the king, 
and constable of the castle, feigning that he himself would 
execute the king’s mandate, sent back the assassin, spread 
the report that the young prince was dead, and publicly 
performed all the ceremonies of his interment ; but finding 
that the Bretons vowed revenge for the murder, and that 
all the revolted barons persevered more obstinately in their 
rebellion, he thought it prudent to reveal the secret, and to 
inform the world that the Duke of Britany was still alive, 
and in his custody. This discovery proved fatal to the 
young prince: John first removed him to the castle of 
lloiion; and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to 
that place, commanded Arthur to be brought forth to him. 

, • Ann. M«g. p. 213. M. Wcb^. p. 2M. » M. West. p. 264. » Had. p. 264. 
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Tte young prince, aware of his danger, and now more 
subdued hy ihe continuance of his misfortunes, and by the 
approach of death, threw himself on his knees before his 
uncle, and begged for mercy : but the barbarous tyrant, 
making no reply, stabbed him with his own hands; and 
fastening a stone to the dead body, threw it into the Seine. 

All men were struck with horror at this inhuman deed ; 
and from that moment the king, detested hy his subjects, 
retained a very precarious authority over both the people 
and the barons m his dominions. The Bretons, enraged at 
this disappointment in their fond hopes, waged implacable 
war against him ; and fixing the succession of their govern- 
ment, put themselves in a posture to revenge the murder of 
their sovereign. John had got into his power his niece, 
Eleanor, sister to Arthur, commonly called i/ie danisd of 
Britany; and carrying her over to England, detained her 
ever after in captivity : ^ but the Bretons, in despair of 
recovering this princess, chose Alice for their sovereign; 
a jounger daughter of Oonstantia, by her second marnago 
with Guy de Thouars ; and they intrusted the government 
of the duchy to that nobleman. The states of Britany, 
meanwhile, carried their complaints before Philip, as their 
liege lord, and demanded justice for the violence committed 
by John on the person of Arthur, so near a relation, who, 
notwithstanding the homage which he did to Normandy, 
was always regarded as one of the chief vassals of the 
crown. Philip received their application with pleasure; 
summoned John to stand a trial before him, and on liis non- 
appearance passed sentence, with the concurrence of the 
peers, upon that prince ; declared liim guilty of felony and 
parricide ; and adjudged him to forfeit to his superioi lord 
all his seignories and fiefs in France.’’ 

The King of France, whose ambitious and active spirit 
nwkmg had been hitherto confined, cither by the sound 
policy of Henry, or the martial genius of Itichard, 
Fronoh Seeing now the opportunity favourable against this 
pionnces.^ base and odious prince, embraced the project of 
expelling the English, or itithor the English kin^, from 
France, and of annexing to the crown so many considerable 
fiefs, which, during several ages, had been (Ksmcmbcrotl 
from it. Many of the other gi-eat vassals, whoso jealousy 
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might have interposed, and have ohstructed the execution 
of this project, were not at present in a situation to oppose 
it ; and the rest either looked on with indifference, or gave 
their assistance to this dangerous aggrandizement of their 
superior lord. The Earls of Flanders and Blois were 
engaged in the holy war : the Count of Champagne was 
an infant, and under the guardianship of Philip : the duchy 
of Britany, enraged at the murder of their prince, vigorously 
promoted all his measures . and the general defection of 
John’s vassals made every enterprise easy and successful 
against him. Philip, after taking several castles and 
fortresses heyond the Loire, which he either garrisoned 
or dismantled, received the submissions of the Count of 
Alen§on, who deserted John, and delivered up all the places 
under Ms command to the French ; upon wMdi Philip broke 
up Ms camp, in order to give the troops some repose after 
the fatigues of the campaign. John, suddenly collecting 
some forces, laid siege to Alen9on; and PMlip, whose 
dispersed army could not be brought together in time to 
succour^ it, saw Mmself exposed to the disgrace of suffering 
the oppressiouJ[of his friend and confederate. But his active 
and fertile genius found an expedient against tMs evil. 
There was held at that very time a tournament at Moret, 
in the Gatinois ; wMther all the chief nobMiy of France and 
the neighbouring countries had resorted, in order to signalize 
their prowess and address. Philip presented Mmself before 
thorn ; craved their assistance in his distress ; and pointed 
out the plains of Alengon, as the most honourable field 
in wMch they could display their generosity and martial 
^ixit. Those valorous kmghts vowed that they would take 
vengeance on the base parricide, the stain of arms and of 
chivalry; and putting themselves, with all their retinue, 
luider the command of Philip, mslantly naarched to raise 
tlie siege of Alengon. John, healing of their approacli, fled 
from before the place ; and, in the hurry, abandoned all his 
tents, machines, and baggage, to the enemy. 

This feeble effort was the last exploit of that slothful and 
cowardly prince for the defence of Ms dominions. He 
theuceffortn remained in total inactivity at Roden ; passing 
all his time with his young wife in pastimes and amusements, 
as if his state had been in the most profound tranquillity, or 
Ms affairs in the most prosperous condition. If he ever 
mpntiouod war, it was only to give himself vaunting airs, 
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wMeli, in tlie eyes of all men, rendered liim still more despi- 
cable and ridicnlous. Let the FVench go on, said be, I toUl 
retake in a day what it has cost them years to aeguire.^ Bas 
stupidity and indolence appeared so extraordinary, that the 
people endeavoured to account for the infetuation by sorcery, 
and believed that he Tvas thrown into this lethargy by some 
magic or witchcraft. The English barons, finding that their 
time was wasted to no purpose, and that they must suffer the 
disgrace of seeing, without resistance, the progress of the 
French arms, withdrew from their colours, and secretly 
returned to their own country.* No one thought of defending 
a man who seemed to have deserted himsdf ; and his sub- 
jects regarded his fate with the same indifference to which m 
this pressing exigency they saw him, totally abandoned. 

John, while he neglected all domestic resources, had the 
meanness to betake himself to a foreign power, whose pro- 
tection he claimed : he applied to tlie pope. Innocent III., 
and entreated him to interpose his authonty between him 
and the French monarch. Innocent, pleased with any occa- 
sion of exerting his superiority, sent PhiKp orders to stop the 
progress of his arms, and to make peace with the King of 
England. But the French barons received the message with 
indignation ; disclaimed the temporal authority assumed by 
the pontiff; and vowed that they would, to the uttermost, 
assist their prince against all his enemies ; Philip, seconding 
their ardour, proceeded, iustead of obeying the pope’s 
envoys, to lay siege to Chateau G-aillard, the most con- 
siderable fortress 'vmch remained to guard the frontiers of 
Normandy. 

Chateau Quillard was situated partly on an island in the 

1204. Seme, partly on a rock opposite to it ; and was 

secured by every advantage which either art or 
nature could bestow upon it. The late king, having cast his 
eye on this fevourable situation, had spared no labour or 
expense in fortifying it ; and it was defended by Roger do 
Laci, Constable of Chester, a determined ofiieer, at the head 
of a numerous garrison. Philip, who despaired of taking 
the place by force, purposed to reduce it by famine ; and, 
that he might cut off its communication with the neigh- 
bouring cotmtiy, ho threw a bridge across the Seine, while 
^ he himself, with his army, blockaded it by land. The Earl 
of Pembroke, fho man of greatest vigour and capacity m 
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tlie Englisli comi;, formed a plan for breaking througb tbe 
French intrenchments, and throwing relief into the place. 
He carried with him an army of four thousand infentry and 
three thousand cavalry, and suddenly attacked, with great 
success, Philip’s camp m the night-time ; having left orders 
that a fleet of seventy flat-bottomed vessels should sail up the 
Seine, and fall at the same instant on the bridge. But the 
wind and the current of the river, by retarding the vessels, 
disconcerted this plan of operations ; and it was morning 
before the fleet appeared ; when Pembroke, though successful 
in the begiiming of the action, was already repulsed with 
considerable loss, and the Bang of France had leisure to 
defend himself against these new assailants, who also met 
with a repulse. After this misfortune, John made no farther 
ofibrts for the relief of Chateau Glaillard ; and PMlip had all 
the leisure requisite for conducting and finishing the siege. 
Roger de Laci defended himself for a twelvemonth with 
great obstinacy ; and having bravely repelled every attack, 
and patiently borne all the hardships of famine, he was at 
last overpowered by a sudden assault in the night-time, and 
made prisoner of war, with his garrison." Phihp, who knew 
how to respect valour even in an enemy, treated him with 
civility, and gave him the whole city of Paris for the place 
of his confinement. 

When this bulwark of Normandy was once subdued, all 
the province lay open to the inroads of Philip ; and the 
Bong of England despaired of being any longer able to 
defend it. He secretly prepared vessels for , a scandalous 
flight, and that the Normans might no longer doubt of his 
resolution to abandon them, he ordered the fortifications of 
Pont do I’Arche, Molineaux, and Montfort I’Amauri, to be 
demolished. Not daring to repose confidence in any of his 
larons, whom he believed to be universally engaged in a 
conspiracy against him, he intrusted the government of the 
province to Archas Martin and Lupicaire, two mercenary 
Brabanqons, whom he had retainod in his service. Philip, 
now secure of his prey, pushed his conquests with vigour 
and success against the dismayed Normans. FaJaiso was 
first besieged ; and Lupicaire, who commanded in this im- 
pregnable fortress, after surrendering the place, enlisted 
iiimsclf with his troops in the service of Phihp, and carried 
on hostilities against his andent master. Caen, Ooutance, 
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Seez, Evreux, Baieux, soon fell into the hands of the French 
monarch, and aU the Lower Normandy was reduced nnder 
his dominion. To forward his enterprises on the other divi- 
sion of the province, G-ui de Thonars, at the head of the 
Bretons, broke into the territory, and took Monat St. Michael, 
Avranches, and all the other fortresses in that neighbour- 
hood. The Normans, who abhorred the French yoke, and 
who would have defended themselves to the last extremity if 
their prince had appeared to conduct them, found no resource 
but in submission ; and every city opened its ^tes as soon 
as Philip appeared before it. Eoiien done, Arques, 
and YemeTiil, determined to maintain their liberties, 
and formed a confederacy for mutual defence. Philip began 
with the siege of Eoiien : the inhabitants were so inflamed 
with hatred to Prance, that, on the appearance of his army, 
they fell on all the natives of that country whom they found 
within their walls, and put them to death. But after the 
French king had begun his operations with success, and had 
taken some of their outworks, the citizens, seeing no re- 
source, offered to capitulate ; and demanded only thnrty days 
to advertise their prince of their danger, and to require 
istjuiw. against the enemy. Upon the expiration 

of the term, as no supply had arrive^ they opened 
their gates to PhiHp;^ and the whole province soon after 
imitate the example, and submitted to the victor. Thus 
was this important territory re-united to the crown of France, 
about three centuries after the cession of it by Charles the 
Simple to EoEo, the first duke : and the Nonnans, sensible 
that this conquest was probably final, demanded the privilege 
of being governed by Ikench laws ; which Philip, mahng a 
few alterations on the ancient Norman customs, reamly 
granted them. But the French monarch had too mucn 
ambition and genius to stop in his present career of success. 
He carried his victorious army into the western provinces ; 
soon reduced Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and part of Poictou ; * 
and in this manner the French crown, during the reign of 
one able and active prince, received such an accession of 
power and grandeur, as in the ordinary course of things, it 
would have required several ages to attain. 

John, on his arrival in En^nd, that he might cover the 
disgrace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly against his 
baxons, who, he pretended, had deserted his standard in 
» TnYefc* p. 147. Tpod. Uetist p. 459^ » Tnyet, p. 149. 
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Normandy ; and lie arbitrarily extorted £rom tbem a seventh 
of all their moveables, as a punishment for the offence.’^ 
Soon after he forced -them to ^ant him a scutage of two 
marks and a half on each knight* s fee for an expecEtion into 
Normandy ; but he did not attempt to execute the service 
for which he pretended to exact it. Next year he sum- 
moned all the barons of his realm to attend him on this 


foreign e^edition, and collected ships from all the sea-ports ; 
but meeting with opposition from some of his ministers, and 
abandoning his design, he dismissed both fleet and army, 
and then renewed his exclamations against the barons for 
deserting him. He next put to sea with a small army, and 
bis subjects believed that he was resolved to expose himself 
to the utmost hazard for the defence and recovery of his 
dominions : but tihey were surprised, after a few days, to see 
hi m return again into harbour, without attempting any 
thing. In the subsequent season, he had the courage 
to carry his hostile measures a step farther. Q-ui de 
Thouars, who governed Britany, jealous of the rapid ^ro- 
OTess made by his ally, the French king, promised to join 
the King of England with all his forces ; and John ventured 
abroad with a considerable army, and landed at Rochelle. 
He marched to Angers, which he took and reduced to ashes. 
But the approach of PhiHp with an army threw him into a 
panic; and he immediatery made proposals for peace, and 
fixed a place of interview with his enemy : but instead of 
keeping his engagement, he stole off with his army, em- 
barked at Rochelfe, and returned, loaded with new shame 


and disgrace, into England. The mediation of the pope 
procured Iiim at last a truce for two years with the French 
monarch;* almost all the transmarine provinces were 
ravished from him ; and his E^lish barons, though harassed 
with arbitrary taxes and fruiSess expeditions, saw them- 
selves and their country baffled and affronted in every 
enterprise. 

In an age when personal valour was regarded as the chief 
accomplishment, such conduct as that of John, always dis- 
graceful, must be exposed to peculiar contempt; and he 
must thenceforth have expected to rule his turbulent vaesaJs 
with a very doubtful authority. But the government exei> 
cisod by the Norman princes md wound up the royal power 
to so high a pitch, and so much beyond the usual tenour of 
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the feudal constitutions, that it still behoved him to be 
debased by new affronts and disgraces, ere his barons could 
entertain the view of conspiring against him, in order to 
retrench his prerogatives. The church, which at that time 
declined not a contest with the most powerful and vigorous 
monarchs, took first advantage of John’s imbecility; and,, 
with the most aggravating circumstances of insolence and 
scorn, fixed her yoke upon him. 

The papal chair was then filled by Innocent III., who, 
having attained that dignity at the age of thiriy- 
The ting’s seven years, and being endowed with a lofty and 
enterprismg gemus, gave full scope to his ambition, 
oouit of and attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his 
predecessors, to convert that supenority which was 
yielded him by all the European pnnces into a real dominion 
over them. The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, 
had already earned to an enormous height its usuroations 
upon the civil power ; but in order to extend them mrther, 
and render them useM to the court of Rome, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an absolute 


monarchy, and to make them entirely dependent on then.’ 
spiritual leader. For this purpose. Innocent fiirst attempted 
to impose taxes at pleasure upon the clergy ; and in the fiirst 
year of this century, taking advantage of the popular j&renzy 
for crusades, he sent collectors over all Europe, who levied, 
by his authority, the fortieth of all ecclesiastical revenues for 
tne rehef of the Holy Land, and received the voluntaiy con- 
tributions of the laity to a hke amount.® The same year 
Hubert, Ardibishop of Canterbury, attempted another inno- 
vation, favourable to ecclesiastical and papal power : in the 
king’s absence, he summoned, by his legatine authority, a 
^nod of all the English clergy, contrary to the inhibition of 
(^ffirey Fitz-Peter, the chief justiciary; and no proper 
censure was ever passed on this encroachment, the first of 
the kind, upon the royal power. But a favourable incident 
soon after happened, which enabled so aspiring a pontiff as 
Innooent to extend still ferther his usurpations on so con- 
temptible a prince as John. 

Hubert the primate died in 1206 ; and as the monks or 
canons of Ohnst-church, Canterbury, possessed a right of 
voting in the election of their archbishop, some of the 
jumors of the order, who lay in wait for ttiat event, met 
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clandestinely tlie very night of Huhert’s death, and, -TOthont 
any conge d’41ire from the king, chose Eeginald, ttcir i^h- 
prior, for the successor ; installed him in the archiepiscopal 
throne before midnight; and, having enjoined him the 
strictest secrecy, sent him immediately to Rome, in order 
to solicit the confirmation of his election.’’ The vanity of 
Reginald mevailed over his prudence; and he no sooner 
arrived in Flanders, than he revealed to every one the pur- 

E ise of his journey, which was immediately known in 
ngland ® The king was enraged at the novelty and 
temerity of the attempt, in filling so important an office 
without his knowledge or consent : the suffragan hishcms of 
Canterbury, who were accustomed to concur in the choice 
of their pnmate, were no less displeased at the exclusion 
given them in this election : the senior monks of Ohrist- 
chinch were injured by the irregular proceedings of their 
juniors : the juniors themselves, ashamed of their conduct, 
and disgusted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken 
his engagements with them, were w il ling to set aside his 
election : * and all men concurred in the design of remedying 
the false measures which had been taken. But as John 
knew that this affair would be canvassed before a superior 
tribunal, where the interposition of royal authority in 
bestowing ecclesiastical benefices was very invidious; where 
even the cause of suffragan bishops was not so favourable 
as that of monks ; he determined to make the new election 
entirely unexceptionable : he submitted the affair wholly to 
the caucus of Christ-ohurch, and, departing from the right 
claimed by his predecessors, ventured no fiirther than to 
inform them privately, that they would do him an acceptable 
.service if they chose John de G-ray, Bishop of Norwi^, for 
their primate.® The election of that prelate was accordingly 
made without a contradictory vote ; and the king, to obviate 
all contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan bishops 
not to insist on their claim of concurring in the election ; 
but those prelates, persevering in their pretensions, sent an 
agent to maintain their cause before Innocent ; whiilo the 
king, and the convent of Ohrisb-church, despatched twelve 
monks of that order to support, before the same tnbuaal, the 
■election of the Bishop of Norwich. 

Thus iher© lay three different claims before the pope, 
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’whom all parties allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the 
contest. The claim of the suffragans, being so opposite to 
the usual maxims of the papal court, was soon set aside : 
the election of Eeginald was so ob’tiously fraudulent and 
irregular, that there was no possibilily of defending it : but 
Innocent maintained that, though this election was null and 
inTalid, it ought previously to have been declared such by 
the sovereign pontiff, before the monks could proceed to a 
new election ; and that the choice of the Bishop of Norwich 
was of course as un canonical as that of his competitor.' Ad- 
vantage was therefore taken of this subtleiy for introducing 
a precedent, by which the see of Canterbury, the most 
important dignity in the church after the papal throne, 
diould ever after be at the disposal of the court of Eome. 

While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, in 
order to wrest from princes the right of granting investi- 
tures, and to exclude laymen from all authority in conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the united in- 
fluence of the clergy, who, aspiring to independence, fought 
•with all the ardour of ambition, and all the zeal of supersti- 
tion, under his sacred bannera But no sooner was this 
point, after a great effusion of blood, and the convulsions of 
many states, estabhshed in some tolerable degree, than the 
victorious leader, as is usual, turned his arms against hia 
o'wn community, and aspired to centre all power in his 
person. By the invention of reserves, provisions, commen- 
dam% and other devices, the pope gradually assumed the 
right of filling vacant benefices ; and the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, which was not subject to any limitations, 
supplied all defects of title in the person on whom he be- 
stowed preferment. The canons which regulated elections 
were purposely rendered intricate and involved : fr^uent 
disputes arose among candidates, appeals were every day 
carried to Eome : the apostolic see, besides reaping pecuniary 
advantages from these contests, often exercised the power of 
sett^ aside both the litigants, and, on pretence of appeasing 
fection, nominated a third person, who might be more ao- 
cepteble to the contending parties. 

The present controversy about the election to the see of 
Canterbury afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this 
right ; and he failed not to perceive and avail himself of 
the advantage. He sent for the twelve monks deputed by 
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ihe convent to maintain tlie canse of the Bishop of Norwich;, 
and commanded them, under the penally of exoom- 
munication, to choose for their primate Cardinal Langtoo 
Langton, an Englishman by birth, but educated in 
France, and connected, by his interest and attach- ofcantei- 
ments, with the see of Rome.® In vain did the 
monks represent, that they had received from their convent 
no authority for this purpose ; that an election, without a 
previous writ from the king, would be deemed highly irre- 
gular ; and that they were merely agents for another person, 
whose right they had no power or pretence to abandon. 
None of them had the courage to persevere in this opposi- 
tion, except one, Elias de Brantefield : all the rest, overcome 
by the menaces and authority of the pope, complied with his 
orders, and made the election required of them. 

Iimocent, sensible that this flagrant usurpation would be 
highly resented by the court of England, wrote John a molli- 
fymg letter ; sent him four golden rings set with precious 
stones ; and endeavoured to enhance the value of the present 
by informing him of the many mysteries implied in it. He 
begged him to consider seriously the/cwm oi the rings, their 
mmAer, their matter, and their colour. Their form, he said, 
being round, shadowed out eternity, which had neither be- 
ginning nor end ; and he ought thence to learn his duty of 
aqiiring from earthly objects to heavenly, from things tem- 
poral to things eternal. The number four, being a square, 
denoted steadiness of mind, not to be subverted either by 
adversity or prosperity, fixed for ever on the firm basis oT 
the four cardmal virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being 
the most precious of metals, signified wisdom, which is the 
most valuable of all accomplishments, and justly preferred by 
Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attainments. The 
blue colour of the sapphire represented faith ; the verdure of 
the emerald, hope ; the redness of the ruby, charily ; and the 
splendour of Ine topaz, good works.*' By these conceits 
Innocent endeavoured to repay John* for one of the most 
important prerogatives of his crown, which he had ravished 
from him ; conceits probably admired by Innocent himself : 
for it is oarily possible for a man, especially in a barbarous 
age, to unite strong talents for business with an absurd taste 
for literature and me arts. 
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Jolm was inflamed wifli the utmost rage when he heard of 
this attempt of the court of Eome;* and he immediately 
vented his passion on the monks of Christ-church, whom he 
found inclined to support the election made by their fellows 
at Eome. He sent Fulke de Cantelupe, and Henry de 
ComhuUe,two knights of his retinue, men of violent tempers 
and rude manners, to expel them the convent, and take 
possession of their revenues. These knights entered the 
monastery with drawn swords, commanded the prior and 
the monks to depart the kingdom, and menaced them, that in 
case of disobedience, they would instantly hum them with 
the convent.’' Innocent, prognosticating, from the violence 
and imprudence of these measures, that John would finalljr 
sink in the contest, persevered the more vigorously in his 
pretensions, and exhorted the king not to oppose Hod and 
the church any longer, nor to prosecute that cause for 
which the holy martyr, St. Thomas, had sacrificed his life, 
and which had exalted him equal to the highest saints in 
heaven a clear hint to John to profit by the example of his 
father, and to remember the prejudices and estabhshed prin- 
ciples of his subjects, who bore a profound veneration to that 
martyr, and regarded his merits as the subject of their chief 
glory and exultation. 

Innocent, finding that John was not sujBElciently tamed 
to submission, sent three prelates, the Bishops of London, Ely, 
and Worcester, to intimate, that if he persevered in his dis- 
obedience, the sovereign pontiff would be obliged to lay tlie 
•kingdom under an interdict.™ All the other prelates tlirew 
themselves on their knees before him, and entreated him, 
with tears in their eyes, to prevent the scandal of this sen- 
tence, b^ making a speedy submission to his spiritual father, 
by receiving from his hands the new-elected primate, agad by 
restoring the monks of Christ-church to all their rights and 
possessions. He burst out into the most indecent invectives 
against the prelates ; swore by Gkid’s teeth (his usual oath), 
that if the pope presumed to lay his kingdom under an 
interdict, he would send to him all the bishops and clergy 
in England, and would confiscate all their estates; and 
threatened that, if thenceforth he caught any Eomans in bis 
dominions, he would put out their eyes and cut off their 
noses, in order to set a mark upon them which might dis- 
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ttem from all other nations.” Amidst all this idle 
violence, John stood on such had terms with his nohiliiy, that 
he never dared to assemble the states of the kingdom, who, 
in so just a cause, would probably have adhered to any other 
momrch, and have defended with vigour the liberties of the 
nation against these palpable usurpations of the court inteidict 
of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king’s the 
weakness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, 
which he had for some time held suspended over him.® 

The sentence of interdict was at that time the great instru- 
ment of vengeance and policy employed by the court of 
Rome; was denounced against sovereigns for the lightest 
offences ; and made the gmlt of one person involve the ruin 
of millions, even in their spiritual and eternal welfere. The 
execution of it was calculated to strike the senses in the 
highest degree, and to operate with irredstible force on 
the superstitious minds of the people. The nation was of a 
sudden deprived of all exterior exercise of its religion : the 
altars were despoiled of their ornaments: the crosses, the 
relies, the images, the statues of the saints, were laid on the 
ground ; and as if the air itself were profaned, and might 
pollute them by its contact, the priests carefully covered them 
U]p, even from their own approach and veneration. The use 
ol bells entirely ceased in all the churches : the bells them- 
selves were removed from the steeples, and laid on the 
ground with the other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated 
with shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted 
to that holy institution. The laity partook of no religious 
rite, except baptism to new-born infants, and the communion 
to the dying: the dead were not interred in consecrated 
CToimd : they were thrown into ditches, or buried in common 
fields ; and their obsequi^ were not attended with prayers 
or any hallowed ceremony. Maniage was celebrated in the 
churchyard;*’ and that every action in life might bear the 
marks of tliis dreadful situation, the people were prohibited 
tlxe use of meat, as in Lent, or times of the highest penance ; 
were debarred from all pleasures and entertainments ; and 
wore forbidden even to salute each other, or so much as to 
diave their beards, and give any decent attention to their 
person and apparel. Every circumstance carried symptoms 
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of the deepest distress, and of the most immediate apprehen- 
sion of divine vengeance and indignation. 

The king, that he might oppose his temporal to their 
spiritual terrors, immediatelv, from his own aumoiity, confis- 
cated the estates of all the clergy who obeyed the interdict ; 
banished the prelates, confined the monks in their convent, 
and gave them only such a small allowance from their own 
estates as would suffice to provide them with food and 
raiment. He treated with the utmost rigour all Langton’s 
adherents, and every one that showed any disposition 
to obey Ihe command of Borne ; and in order to disti'ess 
the clergy in the tenderest point, and at the same time 
expose them to reproach and ridicule, he threw into prison 
all their concubines, and required high fines as the price 
of their liberty.' 

After the canons which established the celibacy of the 
clergy were, by the zealous endeavours of Archbidiop Anselm, 
more rigorously executed in England, the ecclesiastics gave, 
almost umversally and avowedly, in to the use of concu- 
binage ; and the court of Rome, which had no interest in 
prohibiting this practice, made very slight opposition to it. 
The custom was become so prevalent, that, in some cantons 
of Switzerland, before the reformation, ^e laws not only 
permitted, but, to avoid scandal, enj'oined the use of concu- 
bines to Ihe younger clergy ; ‘ and it was usual everywhere 
for priests to apply to the ordinary, and obtain from him a 
formal liberty for this indulgence. The bishop commonly 
took care to prevent the practice from degenerating into 
licentiousness: he confined the priest to the use of one 
woman, required him to be constant to her bed, obliged him 
to provide for her subsistence and that of her children ; and 
though the offspring was, in the eye of the law, deemed ille- 
gitimate, this commerce was really a kind of inferior mam’ago, 
such as is stiU practised in Germany among the nobles ; and 
may be regarded by the candid as an appeal from the 
tyraony of dvil and ecclesiastical institutions, to the more 
virtuous and more unerring laws of nature. 

^ The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome con- 
tinued for some years ; and though many of the clergy, from 
the fear of punishment, obeyed the orders of John, and cele- 
brated divine service, they complied with the utmost rc- 
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luctanee, and were redded, botli by libemselves and the 
people, as men wbo betrayed their prindples, and saori- 
Sced their^ consdenee to temporal regards and interests. 
During this violent situation, the Mng, in order to give 
a liMtre to his government, attempted military expeditions 
against Scotland, against Ireland, against the Weldi;* and 
be commonly prevailed, more from the weakness of his 
enemies, than from his own vigour or abilities. Mean- 
while, the danger to which bis government stood con- 
tinually exposed from the discontents of the ecclesiastics 
increased his natural propension to tyranny ; and be seems to 
bave even wantonly disgusted all orders of men, especially his 
nobles, from^ whom alone be could reasonably expect sup- 
jwrt ^d assistance. He dishonoured their families by his 
licentious amours; be published edicts, probibiting them 
from bunting feathered game, and thereby restrained them 
from their frvourite occupation and amusement ; “ be ordered 
aU the beiges and fences near his foiests to be levelled, that 
bis deer might bave more ready access into the fields for pas- 
ture ; ^ ^d he continually loaded the nation with arbitrary 
impositions. Conscious of the general hatred which 
be bad incurred, be required his nobility to give 
him hostages for security of their allegiance ; and tiiey were’ 
obliged toput into bis bands their sons, nephews, or near re- 
lations. \^en bis messengers came with like orders to the 
castle of WilHam de Braouse, a baron of great note, ihe lady 
of that nobleman replied, that die would never intrust her 
son into the bands of one wbo bad murdered bis own nephew 
wbile^ in bis custody. Her husband reproved her for the 
severily of this speech ; but, sensible of his danger, be imme- 
diately fled with bis wife and son into Ireland, where he 
endeavoured to conceal himself. The king discovered the 
unhappy family in their retreat; seized the wife and son, 
whom be starved to death in prison ; and the baron himself 
narrowly escaped, by flying into France. 

The court of Eome bad artfully contrived a gradation of 
sentences, by which it kept offenders in awe ; still 
affording them an opportuniiy of preventing the 
next anatiiema by submission ; and in case of their obsti- 
nacy, was able to refresh the horror of the people against 
them by now denunciations of the wrath and vengeance of 
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Heaven. As tlie sentence of interdict had not produced the 
desired effect on Jol^ and as his people, though extremely 
discontented, had hitherto been restrained from rising in 
open rebellion against biTTi, he was soon to look for the sen- 
tence of excommunication ; and he had reason to apprehend, 
that, notwithstanding all his precautions, the most dangerous 
consequences might ensue from it. He was witness of the 
other scenes, which, at that very time, were actmg in Europe, 
and which displayed the unbounded and uncontrolled power 
of the papacy. Innocent, far from being dismayed at his 
contests with the King of England, had excommunicated the 
Emperor Otho, John’s nephew;’' and soon brought that 
powerful and haughty prmce to submit to his authority. He 
pubhshed a crusade against the Albigenses, a species of 
enthusiasts in the south of France, whom ho denominated 
heretics, because, like other enthusiasts, they neglected the 
rites of the church, and opposed the power and influence of 
the clergy: the people from all parts of Europe, moved 
by their superstition and their passion for wars and adven- 
tures, flocked to his standard : Simon do Montfort, tlio general 
of the crusade, acquired to himself a sovereignty in these 
provinces : the Count of Toulouse, who protected, or perhaps 
only tolerated the Albigenses, was stripped of his dominions : 
and these sectaries themselves, though the most innocent and 
inoffensive of mankind, were exterminated with all the cir- 
cumstances of extreme violence and baibaiity. Hero were 
therefore both an army and a general, dangerous from their 
zeal and valour, who might be directed to act against Jolm ; 
and Innocent, after keeping the thunder long suspended, gtivo, 
at last, authority to the Bi^ops of London, My, and Worcester, 
to f ulmin ate the sentence of excommunication against 
him.'- These prelates obeyed ; though tlieir brethren 
were deterred from publishing, as tlie pope requh'od 
of them, the sentence in the several churches of their dioceses. 

Ho Boonm: was the excommunication Icnown, tlian the 
effects of it appeared. Q-eoffrey, Archdeacon of Norwich, 
who was intrusted -with a considerable office in the court of 
exchequer, bemg informed of it while sitting on the bencl^ 
observed -to his colleagues the danger of serving under an 
excommunicated king; and he immediately left his diair, 
and departed the court. John gave orders to seize bim, to 
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-throw him into prison, -to cover his head with a great leaden 
cope ; and, by this and other severe usage, he soon put an 
end to his life -J nor was there any thing wanting to Geof- 
frey, except the dignity and rank of Becket, to exalt him to 
an equal station in heaven -with that great and celebrated 
mart^. Hugh de Wells, the chancellor, bemg elected by 
the king’s appointment Bishop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy 
in that see, desired leave to go abroad, in order to receive 
consecration from the Archbishop of Eouen; but he no 
sooner reached France than he hastened to Pontigny, where 
Langton then resided, and paid submissions to him as his 
primate. The bishops, finding themselves exposed either to 
the jealousy of the king or hatred of the people, gradually 
stole out of the kingdom ; and, at last, there remained only 
■three prelates to perform the ftinctions of the episcopw 
office.* Many of the nobiliiy, terrified by John’s tyranny, 
and obnoxious to him on different accounts, imitated the 
example of the bishops ; and most of the others who remained 
wore, -with reason, suspected of having secretly entered 
inlio a confederacy against him.* John was alarmed at his 
dangerous situation; a situation which prudence, vigour, 
and popularity might formerly have prevented, but which 
no -virtues or abilities were now sufficient to retrieve. He 
desired a conference with Langton at Dover; offered to 
acknowledge him as primate, to submit to the pope, to restore 
the exiled clergy, even to pay them a limited sum as a com- 
pensation for the rents of their confiscated estates. But 
Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied -with 
these concessions: he demanded that fall restitution and 
reparation should be made to all the clergy ; a condition so 
exorbitant, that the king, who probably had not the power 
of fulfilling it, and who foresaw that this estimation of 
damages might amoxmt to an immense sum, finally broke off 
the conference.** 

The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve 
Jolm’s subjects from their oaths of fidelity and 
allegiance, and to declare every one excommunicated 
who had any commerce with him in public or in private ; at 
his table, in his council, or even in private conversation ; ® 
and this sentence was accordingly, with all imaginable 
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solenmit^, pronotmced against him. But as John still per- 
severed in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the 
sentence of deposition ; 'whicii, though intimately connected 
vnth the former, had been distinguished from it by the 
artifice of the court of Eome ; and Innocent determined to 
dart this last thunderbolt against the refractory monarch. 
But as a sentence of this kind required an armed force to 
-execute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes around, fixed at last 
•on Philip, King of France, as the person into whose powerful 
hand he could most properly intrust that weapon, the ulti- 
mate resource of his ghostly authoriw. And he offered the 
monarch, besides the remission of all his sins and endless 
spiritual benefits, the property and possession of the kingdom 
of England, as the reward oi his la Dour.® 

It was the common concern of aU princes to oppose these 
exorbitant pretensions of the Roman pontiff, by 
which they themselves were rendered vassals, and 
vassals totally dependent, of the papal crown: yet even 
Philip, the most able monarch of the age, was seduced by 
present interest, and by the prospect of so tempting a prize, 
to accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, and thereby to ratify 
that authority which, if he ever opposed its boun^ess usux- 

{ lations, might, next day, tumble mm from the throne. He 
evied a great army ; summoned aU the vassals of the CTown 
to attend him at Rouen ; collected a fleet of seventeen hun- 
■di ed vessels, great and small, in the sea-ports of Normandy 
ai d Picardy ; and partly from the zealous spirit of the age, 
partly from the personsd regard universally paid him, pre- 
pared a force, which seemed equal to the greatness of his 
■enterprise. The king, on the other hand, issued out writs, 
requiring the attendance of all his military tenants at Dover, 
and even of all able-bodied men, to defend the kingdom in 
this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared ; and 
he selected an army of sisty thousand men ; a power invin- 
dil.le, had they been united in affection to their prince, and 
animated with a becoming zeal for the defence of their 
native country.* But the people were swayed by supersti- 
tion, and regarded their king with horror, as anathematized 
by iiapal censures : the barons, besides lying under the same 
piejudices, were all disgusted by his tyranny, and were, 
many of them, ‘suspected of holding a secret correspondence 
with the enemy; and the incapacity and cowardice of the 
« M. Pans, p. 162. Bff. West, p* 271. • 2KL Faxi^r V* ^ P* 
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Mag Mmself, ill fitted to contend with those mighty difficul- 
ties, made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the 
French invasion. 

Pandolf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, and 
appointed to head this important expedition, had, before he 
left Rome, applied for a secret conference with his master, 
and had asked him, whether, if the Eong of England, in this 
desperate situation, were willing to submit to the apostoHo 
see, the church should, without the consent of Philip, gr^t 
him any terms of accommodation?^ Innocent, expecting 
from his agreement with a prince so abject both in character 
and fortune, more advantages than from his alliance with a 
great and victorious monarch, who, after such mighty a<^ui- 
sitions, might become too haughty to be bound by spiritual 
chains, explained to Pandolf the conditions on which ne was 
willing to be reconciled to the King of England. The legate, 
therefore, as soon as he arrived in the north of France, sent 
over two Knights Templars to desire an interview vnth John 
at Dover, which was readily granted ; he there represented 
to him, in such strong and probably in such true colours, his 
lost condition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret com- 
bination of his vassals against him, the mighty armament of 
France, that John yielded at discretion,® and sub- wniMay. 
scnbed to all the conditions which Pandolf was 
pleased to impose upon him. 'He promised, among toUiepop*. 
other articles, that he would submit himself entirSiy to the 
judgment of the pope ; that he would acknowledge Langton 
for primate ; that he would restore all the exiled clergy and 
laily, who had been banished on account of the contest ; that 
he would make them full restitution of their goods, and 
compensation for all damages, and instantly consign eight 
thousand pounds in part of payment ; and that every one 
outlawed or imprisoned for his adherence to the pope should 
immediately be recdved into grace and favour.’^ Four 
barons swore, along with the Mng, to the observance of this 
ignominious treafy.* 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its 
full height. Pandolf required him, as the first trial of 
obedience, to resign his kingdom to the church ; and he per- 
suaded him, that ho could nowise so effectually disappoint 
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the French invasion as by thus putting himself under the 
immediate protection of the apostmc see. John, lying under 
the agonies of present terror, made no scruple of submitting 
to this condition. He passed a charter, in which he said, 
that, not constrained by fear, but of his own free will, and 
by the common advice and consent of his barons, he had, for 
remission of his own sins, and those of his family, resigned 
England and Ireland, to Hod, to St Peter and St. Paul, and 
to Pope Innocent and his successors in the apostolic chair : 
he agreed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the church 
of Rome, by the annual payment of a thousand marks ; seven 
hundred for England, three hundred for Ireland : and he 
stipulated that if he or his successors should ever presume to 
revoke or infringe this charter, they should instantly, except 
upon admonition they repented of their offence, forfeit aU 
right to their dominions.^ 

In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to 
15th Ma Pandolf, as the pope’s legate, with aU the submissive 
rites which the feudal law required of vassals before 
their liege lord and superior. He came dmrmed into the 
legate’s presence, who was seated on a throne; he flung 
himself on his !^ees before him ; he lifted up his joined 
hands, and put them within those of Pandolf; he swore 
fealty to the pope ; and he paid part of the tribute which he 
owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter. The 
legate, elated by this supreme triumph of sacerdotal power, 
coidd not forbear discovering extravagant symptoms of joy 
and exultation : he trampled on the money, which was laid 
at his feet as an earnest of the subjection of the kingdom ; an 
insolence of which, however offensive to all tlie English, no 
one present, except the Archbishop of Dublin, dared to take 
any notice. But.though Pandolf had brought tho king to 
submit to these base conditions, he still refused to fine liiiu 
from the excommunication and interdict, till an estimation 
^ould be taken of the lo^es of the ecclesiastics, and full 
compensation and restitution ^ould be made tliem. 

John, fenced to tliis abject situation under a foreign 
power, stiU diowed the same disposition to tyrannize over 
Ids subjects, which had been the chief cause of all his misfor* 
tunes. One Peter of Porafret, a hermit, had foretold that 
the king, this very year, should lose his crown ; and for that 
rash prophe^ he had been thrown into prison in Corfo- 

^ Bynier, vo3L i. p. 176. M, Panxt p. 165. 
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castle. Jolm now determined to bring him to punishment 
as an impostor ; and though the man pleaded tliat his pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, and that the king had lost the royal 
and independent crown which he formerly wore, the defence 
was supposed to aggravate his guilt: he was dragged at 
horses’ tmls to the town of Warham, and there hanged on 
a gibbet with his son.* 

When Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, 
returned to France, he congratulated Philip on the success 
of his pious enterprise ; and informed him that John, moved 
by the terror of the French arms, had now come to a just 
sense of his guilt; had returned to obedience xmder the 
apostolic see, and even consented to do homage to the pope 
for his dominions ; and having thus made his kingdom a 
part of St. Peter’s patiimony, had rendered it impossible for 
any Christian prince, without the most manifest and most 
flagrant impiety, to attack him.“ Phihp was enraged on 
receivmg this intelligence : he exclaimed that having, at the 
pope’s instigation, undertaken an expedition, which had cost 
him above sixty tliousand pounds sterhng, he was fimstrated 
of his ornmosc, at the time when its success was become 
infallible: no complained that all the expense had fallen 
upon him; all tlie advantages had accrued to Innocent;, 
ho threatened to be no longer tlio dupe of these hjmo- 
criticiil pretences ; and, assembling his vassals, he laid before 
them the ill-treatment which he had received, exposed the 
interested and fraudulent conduct of the pope, and required 
their assistance to execute Ms enterprise against England, in 
which he told them, that, notwithstanding the inhibitions 
and menaces of the legato, ho was determined to persevere. 
The French barons were, in that ago, little less ignorant 
and superstitious than the English: yet, so much does the 
influence of those religious principles depend on the present 
dispositions of men, they all vowed to follow their prmce on 
his intended expedition, and were resolute not to bo dis- 
appointed of that glory and those riches which they had 
long expected from this enterprise. The Earl of Flanders 
alone, ■mio had previously formed a secret treaty with John^ 
declaring against the injustice and impiety of the under* ‘ 
taking, retired with his forces ; “ and Pmlip,^ that he might 
not leave so dangerous an enemy behind him, first turned 
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his arms against the dominions of that prince. Meanwhile, 
the English fleet was assembled under the Earl of Salisbiny, 
the king’s natural brother ; and though inferior in number, 
received orders to attack the French in their liarboui’s. 
Salisbury performed this service with so much success, that 
he took three hundred ships ; destroyed a hundi‘ed more , ® 
and Philip, finding it impossible to prevent the rest from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, set five to them himself, 
and thereby rendered it impossible for him to proceed any 
farther in his enterprise. 

John, exulting m his present security, insensible to his 
past disgTace, was so elated with this success, that he thought 
of no less than invadmg France in his tarn, and recoveraig 
all those provinces winch the ])rosperous arms of Pliilip had 
formerly raAushed from him. He proposed this expedition to 
the bai’ons, who wore already assembled for the defence of 
the kmgdom. But the English nobles both hated and de- 
spised their prince • they prognosticated no success to any 
enterprise conducted by such a leader ; and pretending that 
their time of service was elapsed, and all their provisions 
exhausted, they refrised to second liis undertaldbig.P The 
king, however, resolute m his purpose, embarked with a few 
followers, and sailed to Jei'sey, intae foolish expectation that 
the barons would at last be ashamed to stay behind.’ But 
finding Inmself disappointed, ho returned to England ; and, 
raising some troops, threatened to take vengeance on all his 
nobles for tlieir desertion and disobedience. The .Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was in a confederacy will i the baious, 
here inteiposed ; stiictly inhibited the kmg fruin ihinking of 
such an attempt ; and threatened him with a renewal of the 
sentence of excommunication, if ho pretended to levy wav ■ 
upon any of his subjects, before the kingdom wore freed JVoiu 
the sentence of interdict.* 

Ihe church had recalled the several anathemas pronounced 
against John, by the saino gradujil progi’oss wth which she 
at&st issued them. By receiving Ins homage, and admilr 
ting him to the r.uik of a \'aBsal, his doposiliou had Ikmui ■ 
virtually annulled, and his subjects wore again bound by 
their oaths of aUc^nco. Tli'o exiled prelates had tlum 
returned in great triumph, with Langtou at their hcjul j an<l 
the king, hearing of their approaeli, went fortli to meet 
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them, and thromng himself on the ground before them, he 
entreated them, •with tears, to have compassion on him and the 
kingdom of England.® The primate, seemg these 
marks of sincere penitence, led him to the (mapter- “ 
house of Winchester, and there administered an oath to him, 
by ■which he again swore fealty and obedience to Pope Inno- 
cent and his successors; promised to love, maintaia, and 
defend holy church and the clergy ; engaged that he would 
re-establish the good laws of his predecessors, particularly 
those of St. Edwaid, and would abolish the wicked ones; 
and expressed his resolution of maintaining justice and right 
in a]] Ms dominions.* The primate next gave him abso- 
lution in the requisite forms, and admitted ham to dine ■with 
him, to the great joy of all the people. The sentence of 
interdict, however, was stiU upheld against the kingdom. 
A new legate, Nicholas, Bidaop of Pi'escati, came into 
England in tire room of Pandolf , and he declared it to be 
tlie pope’s intentions never to loosen that sentence till full 
restitution were made to the clergy of every thing taken 
from tliem, and ample reparation for all damages which they 
had suatamed. He only peimitted mass to be said ■with a 
low voice in the churches, till those lossep and damages could 
be estimated to the satisfaction of the parties. Certain barons 
were appointed to take an account of the claims; and' John 
was astonished at the gi’eatness of the sums to which, the 
■clergy made tlioir losses to amount. No less than twenty 
thousand marks were demanded by the monks of Canterbuoy 
■alone ; twenty-three thousand for the see of Lincohi ; and 
tlie king, finding these pretensions to be -exorbitant and 
endless, offered the dorgy the sum of a hundred thousand 
marks fiir a final acquittal. The clergy rejected the offer 
■witli disdain ; but tlie pope, willing to favour his new vassal, 
whom he found zealous in his dedai-ations of fealty, and 
regular m paying the stipulated tribute to Eome, directed his 
legato to accept of forty thousand. The issue of the ■whole 
was, that the bishops and considorable abbots got reparation 
beyond what they had any title to demand; the inferior 
clergy were obliged to dt do'wn contented with their lo^es ; 
and tho king, after the interdict was taken off, renewed, 
in tho most solemn manner, and by a new charter, sealed with 
gold, his professions of homage and obedience to the see of 
Home. 
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Wlieii this vexatious affair was at last brought to a conclu- 
sion, tlie king, as if lie had nothing farther to attend 
to but triumphs and victories, went over to Poictou, 
which still acknowledged his authoniy and he carried war 
into Philip’s dominions. He besieged a castle near Angiers ; 
but the approach of Pnnce Lewis, Philip’s son, obliged him 
to raise the siege with such precipitation, tliat he left his 
tents, machines, and baggage behind him ; and he returned 
to England with disgrace. About the same time he heard 
of the great and decisive victory gained by the King of 
France at Bovmes over the Emperor Otho, who had entered 
France at the head of a Imndred and fifty thousand Ger- 
mans; a victory which estabhshed for ever the glory of 
Phihp, and gave full security to all his domimons. John 
could, therefore, think henceforth of nothmg farther than of 
ruling peaceably his own kingdom ; and his close connexions 
with the pope, which he was determined at any price to mam- 
tain, ensured him, as he imagined, the certain attainment of 
that object. But the last and most grievous scene of this 
prince’s misfortanes still awaited him ; and he was destmed 
to pass through a senes of more humiliating circumstances 
than had ever yet fallen to the lot of any other monareh. 

The introduction of the feudal law into England by 
Discontents William the Conqueror had much infringed tlio 
liberties, however imperfect, enjoyed by the Anglo- 
Saxons m their ancient government, and had reduced 
the whole people to a state of vassalage under the king ox* 
barons, and even the greater part of them to a state of real 
slavery. The necessity also of intrusting great power in tho 
hands of a prince, who was to maintain mihiary dominion 
over a vanquished nation, had engaged the Norman barons to 
submit to a more severe and absolute prerogative than that 
to which men of thoir rank, in other feudal governments, 
were commonly subjected. The power of tho crown, onco 
raised to a high pitch, was not easily reduced; and tho 
nation, during the course of a hundred and fifty years, was 
governed b;^ an autliority unknown, in the same degree, 
to all the kingdoms founded by the northem oompierors. 
Henxy I., ^t he might allure the people to give an exclu- 
sion to his elder brother Eobort, had gninted them a 
charter, favourable in many paxiiiculars to their liberties; 
Stephen had renewed the grant ; Henry II. had confirmed it : 

“ Queou Eleanor diodm 1203 or 1204« 
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but tibe concessions of all fliese princes iiad still remained 
without effect ; and the same unlimited, at least irregular 
authority, continued to be exercised both by them and their 
successors. The only happiness was, that amis were never 
yet ravished from the hands of the barons and people : the 
nation, by a great confederacy, might still vindicate its liber- 
ties: and nothing was more likely than the character, conduct, 
and fortunes of the reigning prince to produce such a general 
combination against him. Equally odious and contemptible, 
both in public and private life, he af&.‘onted the barons oy his 
insolence, dishonoured their families by his gaUantn.es, en- 
raged them by his tyranny, and gave discontent to aU ranks 
of men by his endless exactions and impositions.’' The effect 
of these lawless practices had already appeared in the general 
demand made by the barons of a restoration of their privi- 
leges; and after he had leconciled himself to the j)ope, by 
abandoning the independence of the kmgdom, he appeared 
to all his subjects in so mean a hght, that they mnvereally 
thought they might with safety and honour insist upon their 
pretensions. 

But notliing forwarded tins confederacy so much as the 
•coiicmTenco ol Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; a man 
whoso niomoiy, though ho was obtiiidod on tlie nation by a 
palpable oiicroachmont of tlio see of Eome, ought always to 
be respected by the English. This prelate, whether he was 
moved by the generosity of his nature and his affection to 
public good ; or liad ontoiiained an animosity against John 
on account of the long opposition made by that prince to his 
election ; or tlioughi that an acquisition of liberty to the 
people would serve to increase and secure tlie privileges of 
llie chinch ; had foimed tlie plan of refomamg the govern- 
ment, and had prepared the way for that great innovation, by 
insoiting those singular clauses above mentioned in tlie oam 
which he adininistored to the Icing, before he would absolve 
liini from the sentence of excommunication. Soon after, in 
a private meeting of some principal barons at London, he 
showed them a copy of Henry I.’s chaiter, which, die said, he 
had liappily foimd in a monastery ; and he exhorted them to 
insist on tlie renewal and observance of it : the barons swore, 
that they would sooner lose their lives than depart from 
so reasonable a demand.^ The confederacy began now to 
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mread wider, and to eompreliend almost all i^e barons in 
England ; and a new and more numerous meeting was sum- 
moned by Langton at St. Edmondsbuxy, under colour of 

j devotion. He again produced to the assembly the 
old charter of Henry ; renewed lus exhortations of 
unanimily and vigour in the prosecution of their pui*]ioso; 
and represented m the strongest colours the tyi-anny to which 
they had so long been subjected, and from which it now 
.behoved them to free themselves and their posterity.’^ The 
barons, mflamed by his eloquence, incited by the sense of 
their own wrongs, and encouraged by the appearance of their 
power and numbers, solemnly took an oath, before the high 
altar, to adliere to each otliei, to msist on their demands, and 
to make endless wai* on the king, till ho should submit to 
grant them.' They agi’eed that, after the festival of Christ- 
mas, they would prefer in a body their common petition ; 
and, in the mean time, they sepainted, after mutually en- 
gaging that they w'ould put themselves in a posture of 
defence, would enlist men and pmchaso anus, and would 
supply their castles with the necessary pro'^dsions. 

^e barons appeared in London on the day ai)pointed, and 
1215. demanded of the king, tliat, in couso<piouco of his 
6th jsm. before the primate, as well Jis in deference 

to their just rights, ho should grant them a renewal of 
Hemy’s drarter, and a confirmation of the laws of St. Edward. 
The kjng, alarmed with their zeal and unanimity, as well 
as with their power, required a delay ; proiuisod that, at the 
festival of Easter, ho would give them a positive answer 
to their petition ; and offered tiiemthe Archbislio]) of Can- 
terbury, the Bisho]) of Ely, and the Earl of J^eniliroko, tho 
maxesohal, as sureties for lus fulfilling this engagement." Tho 
barons accepted of tlio terms, and peaceably returned fo their 
castles. 

During this interval, Johrr, in order to hveak or suIkIuo tho 
15 th Jan. baroBS, endeavoured to avail liimself of 

_ the ecolesiastiail power, of whoso influence ho hi«l, 
from his own recent misfortimes, had sudi fatal oxporioueo. 
He granted to tlie clcr^ a charter, relinquishing for over 
that important prerogative, for whidi his fiithor and all his 
ancestors had zealously contended ; yielding to thorn tlio free 
electron on all vacancies ; reserving only tho powder to issue a 
conge d’eh’re, and to subjoin a coirfiimation of tlio election 
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and declaring that, if either of these were withheld, the 
choice should nevertheless be deemed just and valid.’’ He 
made a vow to lead an army into Palestine against tlie 
infidels, and he took on him the cross; in hopes that he 
should receive firom the church that protection which she 
tendered to every one that had entered into this sacred and 
meritorious engagement.® And he sent to Rome his agent, 
William de Mauelere, in order to appeal to the pope against 
the violence of his barons, and procure him a favourable sen- 
tence from tliat powerful tribunal.'’ The barons also were 
not negligent on their part in endeavouring to engage 
the pope m their interests: they despatched Eustace de 
Vescie to Rome; laid their case before Innocent as their 
feudal loid; and petitioned bim to interpose his authority 
with the king, and oblige him to restoie and confirm all then* 
just and midoubted privileges.® 

Innocent beheld with legret the disturbances which had 
arisen in England, and was much inclmed to fiivom John in 
his pi*eteusions. He had no hopes of retaining and extending 
his newly-acquired superiority over that kingdom, but by 
supporting so base and degenerate a prince, who was willing 
to sacrifice every consideration to his present safety : and he 
foresaw that, if tlie administration should fall into the hands 
of those gallant and liigh-qiirited barons, they would vindi- 
cate tlio honour, liberiy, and independence of the nation, with 
the same ardour which they now exerted in defence of their 
own. He wrote letters therefore to the prelates, to the 
nobility, and to the king himself. He exhorted the first 
to employ then' good offices in concihatiug peace between the 
contending parlies, and putting an end to civil discord: to 
the second ho expressed Ids disapprobation of their conduct 
in employing force to extort concessions from their reluctant 
sovereign : the last he advised to treat his nobles with grace 
and indulgence, and to grant them such of their demands 
as should appear just and reasonable.^ 

The barons easily saw, from the tenoiu' of these letters, 
that they must reckon on having the pope, as well as the 
king, for their adversary ; but they had already advanced too 
far to recede from their pretenrions, and their passions were so 
deeply engaged, tliat it exceeded even the power of supersti- 
tion itself any longer to control them. They also foresaw, that 

^ Bymor, vol. i. p. 197. ® Ibid. p. 200. Tnvot» p. 1C2, T. Wykoe, p. 87# 
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the thunders of Eomo, when not seconded by the efforts 
of the Enghsh ecclesiastics, would be of small avail against 
them ; and they perceived that the most considerable of the 
prelates, as well as all the mfeiior clergy, professed the 
highest approbation of their cause. Besides that those men 
were seized with the national passion for laws and libcity, 
blessings of which they themselves expected to paitakc, there 
concurred very powerful causes to loosen their devoted 
attachment to the apostolic see. It appeared from the late 
usurpations of the Eoman pontiff, that ho pretended to reap 
alone all the advantages accruing from that victory which, 
under his banners, though at their own peril, they had every 
where obtained over the civil magisti-ate. The jiopo 
assumed a despotic power over all tlie diurclios : their paiti- 
cular customs, privileges, and immimities, wore treated with 
disdain : even the canons of general councils ■were set aside 
by his dispensing power: the whole administration of the 
chm*ch was centered in the coiirt of Eome : all preferments 
ran of course ui the same channel : and the piovincial clergy 
saw, at least felt, that there was a necessity for limiting those 
pretensions. The legUite, Nicholas, in filling those numerous 
vacancies which had fallen in England during an interdict of 
six years, had proceeded in the most arbitinxy manner ; and 
had paid no regard, in conferring dignities, to personal merit, 
to rank, to the inchnation of the electors, or to the customs 
of the country. The Engli^ diurch was umversally dis- 
gusted ; and Langton himself, though he owed Ins elevation 
to an encroachment of the Eomish see, was no sooner es- 
tablished in his high office than ho became jealous of the 
privileges annexed to it, and formed attachments with the 
country subjected to his jurisdiction. Those causes, though 
they opened slowly the eyes of men, failed n(»t to produce 
their effect : they set bounds to the usurpations of the pajiacy : 
the tide first stopped, and then turned against the sovereign 
pontiff: and it is otlierwise inconceivable how that ago, 
so prone to superstition, and so sunk in ignorance, or rather 
so devoted to a spurious erudition, could have escaped falling 
into an absolute and total slavery under tlio court of Eoinc. 

About the time that the pope’s letters arrived in Eiig- 
tismieo- fibp maleconteut barons, on the approach of 

wl*"” the festival of Easter, when they wore to expect 
the king’s answer to their petition, mot by agree- 
ment at Stamford ; and they assembled a force, consisting of 
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nbove two thousand knights, besides their retainers and 
inferior persons without number. Elated with their power, 
they advanced in a body to Brackley, within fifteen 
miles of Oxford, the place where the court then “ ** ’ 

resided ; and they there received a message from the king, 
by the Archbishop of Canteibmy and the Earl of Pembroke, 
desiring to know what those liberties were which they so 
zealoixriy challenged from their sovereign. They delivered 
to these messengers a schedule containing the chief articles of 
their demands *, which was no sooner shown to the king than 
he burst into a furious passion, and asked why the barons 
did not also demand of him his kingdom? swearing that 
he would never grant them such liberties as must reduce 
himself to slavery.* 

No sooner were the confederated nobles informed of 
John's reply than they cliose Robert Fitz-Walter their 
general, whom they called the maresclial of the army of God 
•and of holy church; and they proceeded without farther 
ceremony to levy war upon me king. They besieged the 
castle of Nortliampton during fifteen days, though without 
success : the gates of Bedford castle were willingly opened 
to them by William Beauchamp, its owner • they 
advanced to Ware in their way to London, where “ 
they held a correspondence with the principal citizens : they 
were received without opposition into that capital: and 
finding now tlio great superiorify of their force, they issued 
proclamations, requiring the other barons to join thorn ; and 
menacing them, in case of refusal or delay, with committing 
devastation on their houses and estates.* In order to show 
what might be expected from their prosperous arms, they 
made incursions from London, and laid waste the Inng s 
paiks and palaces; and all the barons, who had hitherto 
carried the semblance of supporting the royal party, were 
glad of tliis pietonco for openly joining a cause which they 
always had secretly favoured. The king was left at Odiham 
in Hampshu-e, witli a poor retinue of only seven knights ; 
and after trying several expedients to elude the blow, after 
offering to refer all differences to the pope alone, or to eight 
bai’ons, four to bo chosen by h i m self, and four by the 
confederates,'' ho foiuid hhnself at last obhged to submit at 
discretion. 


* M. Puis, p. 170 ^ Ibid p. 177. Obton Dunst voL i. p 71. 
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A conference between tlie king and tbe bai'ons was ap- 
15th jtme pomted at Rnnnemede, between Windsor and Staines j 
n^na a place wbicb bas ever since been extremely celebrated 

chaita. account of this great event. The two parties 
encamped apart, like open enemies ; and after a debate of 
a few days, the king, with a facility somewhat snspicions, 
signed and sealed the charter which was required of 
““ him. This famous deed, commonly called die G-ekat 
Ohaetee, either granted or secured very important liberties 
and privileges to every oidei of men in the kingdom ; to the 
clergy, to me barons, and to the people. 

The freedom of elections was secured to the dergy : die 
former charter of the king was confirmed, by wmch the 
necessity of a royal conge d’elire and confirmation was 
superseded: all check upon appeals to Rome was removed, 
by the allowance granted every man to depart the kingdom 
at pleasure : and the fines to be imposed on the clergy for 
any offence were ordained to be propoidonal to their lay 
es^tes, not to their ecclesiasdcal benefices. 

The privileges granted to the barons were either abate- 
ments in the rigour of the feudal law, or determinations in 
points which had been left by that law, or had become, by 
practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The reliefe of heirs 
succeeding to a military fee were ascertamed ; an eaiTs and 
baron’s at a himdred marks, a knight’s at a hundred shillings. 
It was ordained by the charter, diat, if the heir be a minor, 
he shall immediately, upon his majoniy, enter upon his 
estate, without paying any rehef: the long shall not sell his 
wardship : he shall levy only reasonable profits ujioii the 
estate, without comnuttmg waste, or hurting tlie property : 
he shall uphold the castles, houses, mills, parks, imd ponds : 
and if he commit the guai'diandiip of the estiite to tlie shoriiT 
or any other, he shall previously oblige tliom to find surety 
to the same purpose. During the minority of a baron, wliile 
his lands are in wardship, and are not in his own possession, 
no debt which he owes to the Jews shall bear any interest. 
Heirs diall be married without disparagement ; and before 
the marriage be contracted, tlie nearest relations of the 
person shall be informed of it. A widow, without paying 
any relief, diall enter upon her dower, the third paid of’ her 
liusband’s rents : die shall not be compelled to marry, so 
long as die chooses to continue single ; she diall only give 
security never to marry without her lord’s consent. The 
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king shall not claim tke wardship of an.y minor who holds 
lan^ by military tenure of a baron, on pretence that he also 
holds lands of the ci'own by soccage or any other tenure. 
Scutages shall be estimated at the same rate as in the time of 
Henry I. ; and no scutage or aid, except m the three general 
fexidal cases, the kmg’s captivity, the knighting of his eldest 
son, and the marrying of his eldest daughter, shall be imposed 
but by the great council of the kingdom : the prelates, earls, 
and great barons, ^all be called to this great cotmcd, each 
by a paiticular wiit ; the lesser barons by a general summons 
of the dieriff. The king shall not seize any baron’s land for 
a debt to the crown, if the baron possesses as many goods 
and chattels ivs aio sufficient to dischaige the debt. No man 
sludl bo obliged to perform more service for his fee than he 
is bound to by lus tenuie. No governor or constable of a 
castle shall oblige any knight to give money for castle-guard, 
if the laiight bo willing to perform die service in person, or 
by another able-bodied man ; and if the kmght be in the field 
himself, by the Icing’s command, he diall be exempted from 
all other service of this nature. No vassal shall be allowed 
to sell so much of his land as to incapacitate himself from 
])erfonnuig his service to his lord. 

Those wore the principal articles calculated for the interest 
of the barons ; and had the charter containod nothing farther, 
national happiuess and hbciiy had been very little promoted 
by it, as it would only have tended to increase the ixiwer 
and independence of an order of men who were already too 
powerfiil, and whose yoke might have become more heavy 
on the people than oven tliat of an absolute monarch. But 
the barons, who alone drew and imposed on the prince this 
iiK'niorable charter, wore necessitated to insert in it other 
clauses ol a more extensive and more beneficent nature: 
tlw'y could not expect the concuiTenco of the people without 
comprehending, together with their own, the interests of 
inferior ranks of men ; and all provisions which the barons, 
for their own sake, worn obliged to make, in order to ensure 
the free and equitable administiation of justice, tended 
directly to the benefit of the whole community. The fd.- 
lowiug were tlie iirincipal clauses of tliis nature. 

It was ordained, tliat all the privileges and immunities 
above mentioned, giunted to tlio barons against the Mng, 
diould bo extended by the barons to their inferior vassals. 
The Mng bound liimsolf not to grant any writ, empowering 
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baron to levy aids from bis vassals, except in the tliree 
feudal cases. One weight and one measure shall be estab- 
lished throughout the kmgdom. Merchants shall be allowed 
to transact all business, without being exposed to any arbi- 
trary tolls and impositions ; they and all fr’eenem shall be 
allowed to go out of the kingdom and return to it at plea- 
sure . London, and all cities and burghs, shall preserve their 
ancient liberties, immunities, and free customs : aids sliall not 
be required of them but by the consent of the great council : 
no towns or individuals shall be obliged to make or support 
bridges but by ancient custom : the goods of every freeman 
shall be diroosed of according to his will : if he die intestate, 
his heirs shall succeed to them. No officer of the crown 
shall t^e any horses, carts, or wood, without the consent of 
the owner. The king’s couits of justice shall be stationary, 
and shall no longer follow his person : they shall bo. open 
to eveiy one ; and justice shall no longer be sold, refused, or 
delayed by them. Circmts shall be regularly held every 
year : the inferior tribunals of justice, the county couit, 
sheriff’s turn, and court leet, shall meet at their appointed 
time and place . the sheriffs shall be incapacitated to hold 
pleas of the crown, and shall not put any person upon his 
trial from rumour or suspicion alone, but upon the evidence 
of lawful witnesses. No freeman shall be taken or impri- 
soned, or dispossessed of his free tenement and liberties, or 
outlawed, or banished, or anywise hurt or injured, unless by 
the le^ judgment of his peers, or by the law of the laud ; 
and all who suffeied otherwise, in this or the two ibimcr 
reigns, shall be restored to their lights and jiossossions. 
Every fi'eeman shall bo fined in proportion to his fault ; and 
no fine shall be levied on him to his utter rum ; even a vil- 
1am or rustic shall not, by any fine, be bereaved of his esirts, 
ploughs, and implements of husbandry. This was the only 
article calculated for the interests of this body of men, pro- 
bably at that time the most numerous in the kingdom. 

It must be confessed, that the former articles of the great 
charter contain such mitigations and explanations of the feu- 
^ law as are reasonable and equitable ; and that Ihe latter 
_ involve all the chief outlines of a legal government, and pro- 
vide for the equal distribution of justice and free enjoyment 
of properly ; the great objects for which pohtical society was 
at first founded by men, which the peoplo have a perpetual 
and unalienable right to recall, and which no time, nor pro- 
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ceJeut, nor statute, nor positive institution, ought to deter 
them from keeping ever uppermost in their thoughts and 
attention Though the provisions made by this charter 
might, conformably to the genius of tbe age, be esteemed too 
concise, and too bare of circumstances, to maintain the execu- 
tion of its articles, m opposition to the chicanery of lawyers, 
supported by the violence of power ; time gradually ascer- 
tained the sense of all the ambiguous expressions ; and those 
generous barons who first extorted this concession still held 
their swords in their hands, and could turn them against 
those who dared, on any pretence, to depart from the original 
spirit and moaning of the grant. *We may now, from the 
tonour of this charter, conjecture what those laws were of 
King Edward, which the English nation, during so many 
generations, still desired, with such an obstinate perse- 
verance, to have recalled and established. They were 
chiefly these latter articles of Magna Chxirta ; and the barons 
who, at tlie beginning of these commotions, demanded the 
revival of the Saxon laws, undoubtedly thought that they 
had sufficiently satisfied the people, by procuring them this 
concession, which comprehended the principal objects to 
which they had so long aspired. But what we are most to 
admire is, the pindence and moderation of those haughty 
nobles themselves, who were enraged by injuries, inflamed 
by opposition, and elated by a total victory over their 
sovereign. They were content, even in this plemtude of 
power, to depart from some articles of Henry Jt.’s charter, 
which they made the foundation of their demands, particu- 
larly from the abolition of wardships, a matter of the greatest 
imjiortance ; and they seem to have been sufficiently careful 
not to diminish too far tlie power and revenue of the crown. 
If they appear, therefore, to have earned other demands to 
too great a height, it can be ascribed only to the faithless 
and tyrannical character of tlie king himself, of which they 
had long had experience, and which, they foresaw, would, if 
they provided no farther security, lead him soon to infringe 
ilioir now liberties, and revoke his own concessions. This 
alone gave birth to those other aiidcles, seemingly exorbitant, 
which were added as a rampart for the safeguard of the 
great charter. 

'Hio barons obliged the king to agree tliat London should 
remain in their hands, and the Tower be consigned to the 
custody of tbe primate, till the fifteenth of August ensuing, 
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or till the execution of the several articles of the great 
charter.^ The better to ensure the same end, he allowed them 
to choose five-and-twenty members from their own body, as 
conservators of the pubhc liberties ; and no bounds were sot 
to the authority of these men either in extent or duration. 
If any complaint were made of a violation of the charter, 
whether attempted by the king, justiciaries, sheriffs, or 
foresters, any four of these barons might admonish tho king 
to redress the giievance : if satisfaction were not obtained, 
they could assemble the whole council of tweniy-five, who, 
in conjunction with the great council, were empowered to 
compel him to observe tile charter, and, in case of resistance, 
might levy war against him, attack his castles, and employ 
every kind of violence, except against his royal person, and 
that of his queen and children. All men throughout tlie 
kingdom weie bound, imder the penalty of confiscation, to 
swear obedience to the tweniy-five barons ; and tho free- 
holders of each county were to choose twelve knights, who 
were to make report of such evil customs as required redi’oss, 
conformably to the tenoui- of tlie great cliarter.™ Tho names 
of those conservators were, the Earls of Clare, Albemaile, 
G-loucester, Winchester, Hereford, Eoger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, Robert de Yere, Earl of Oxford, William Mareschal 
the younger, Robert Fitz-W alter, Oilbert de Clare, Eustace 
•de Yescey, Xjilbert Delaval, William de Mowbray, Geoffrey 
de Say, Roger de Mombezon, William de Huntingfield, 
Robert de Ros, the constable of Chester, William de Axt- 
benie, Richard de Perci, Wilham Malet, John Pitz-Robert, 
William de Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger do Mont- 
fichet.“ These men weie, by this convention, really invested 
with the sovereignty of the kingdom : they wore rendered 
co-ordinate with the king, or ratlier superior to him, in the 
•exercise of the executive power ; and as there was no circum-^ 
stance of government which, either directly or indirectly, 
might not bear a relation to the security or observance of 
the great charter, there could scai*cely occur any incident in 
which they might not lawfully interpose their autlionty, 
John s^med to submit passively to aU those regulations, 
however injurious to majesty : he sent writs to aU the die- 

^ leaner, vol t p 201 Ohion Dunsl, vol i p 78. 
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riffs, orclenng tliem to constraia every one to swear obe- 
dience to the tweniy-five barons:" be dismissed all bis 
foreign forces : be pretended that bis government was 
tbencefoitb to run in a new tenonr, and be more indulgent 
to the liberty and independence of Ids people. But be only 
dissembled, till be should find a fevourable oppoi*tunity for 
annulling all bis concessions. Tbe injuries and indignities 
wbicb be bad formeily suffered from tbe pope and the King 
of France, as they came from equals or superiors, seemed to 
malce but small impression on him but tbe sense of this 
perpetual and total subjection under bis own rebellious vas- 
sals sunk deep in bis mind, and be was determined, at all 
hazards, to tlnow off so ignoimmous a slavery.** He grew 
sullen, silent, and reserved : be shunned tbe society of bis 
comtiers and nobles: be reteed into tlie Isle of Wight, 
}is if desirous of biding bis shame and confusion ; but in diis 
reti'cat be meditated the most fatal vengeance against all bis 
enemies.'* Ho secretly sent abroad bos emissaries to erdist 
foreign soldiers, and to invite tbe rapacious Brabancons into 
iiis service, by tbe prospect of sharing tbe spoils of England, 
and reaping the forfeitures 'of so many opulent barons, who 
bad incurred the guilt of rebeUion by rising in anus a^nst 
him : ‘ and be despatched a messenger to Rome, in order to 
lay before the pope tbe great charter, wbicb he bad been 
■compelled to sign, and to complain, before that tribunal, of tbe 
violence winch had been imposed upon him.* 

Innocent, consideiing himself as feudal lord of tbe Idngdom, 
was incensed at the temerity of the barons, who, though they 
pretended to appeal to bis authority, bad dared, without 
waiting for liis consent, to impose such terms on a prince, 
who, by resignuig to tbe Roman pontiff bis crown and mde- 
pondonce, liad placed himself immediately under tlie papal 
protection. Ho issued, therefore, a bull, in wliieb, firom tbe 
plenitude of bis apostolic power, and fr’om the authority 
which (lod bad committed to him, to build and destroy long- 
doms, to plant and overthrow, be annulled and abrogated the 
whole ebaxtor, as unjust in itself, as obtained, by compul- 
sioii, and as dorogatoiy to the digmty of tbe apostolic see. 
Ho proliibitod tbe barons from exacting tbe obseivance of it : 
ho oveif prohibited tbe king liimsolf from paying any regard 
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to it • lio absolved bim and bis subjects from all oatbs wbicb* 
they bad been constrained to take to tbat purpose : and be- 
pronounced a general sentence of exco mmuni cation against 
every one wbo should persevere in mamtaining sucb treason- 
able and miquitous pretensions.* 

Tbe kmg, as bis foreign forces arrived along •witb this bull, 
Eenewai of Ventured to take off tbe mask ; and, under sanc- 
themni tion of tbe pope’s decree, recalled all tbe liberties 
'wbicb he bad granted to his subjects, and wbicb be 
bad solemnly sworn to observe. But tbe spiritual weapon 
was found, upon trial, to carry less force with it than be bad 
reason from bis own experience to apprehend. Tbe primate 
refused to obey the pope in publishing tbe sentence of 
exeommumcation against tbe barons; and though be was 
cited to Eome, tbat be might attend a general council there 
assembled, and was suspended, on account of bis disobe- 
dience to the pope, and bis secret correspondence with tlie 
king’s enemies;" though a new and particular sentence of 
excommunication was pronounced by name against tbe prm- 
cipal barons ; John still found, that bis nobility and people, 
and even bis clergy, adhered to tbe defence of their bber- 
ties and to their combination against him : tbe sword of his 
foreign mercenaries was all be bad to trust to for restoring- 
bis authon-|y. 

Tbe barons, after obtaining ibe great charter, seem to have 
been lulled into a fatal security, and to have taken no ra- 
tional measures, in case of -tlie introduction of a foreign force, 
for re-assembling their armies. The king was, from tbe 
first, master of Ae field ; and immediately laid siege to tbe 
castle of Rochester, which was obstinately defended by 
William de Aubenie, at the bead of a hundred and forty 
sothKOT knights with their retainers, but was at last re- 
duced by famine. John, irritated with the resist- 
ance, intended to have hanged tbe governor and all tbe 
gamson ; but, on tbe representation of William do Mauleon, 
wbo suggested to bim tbe danger of reprisals, be was content 
to sacrifice, ip this barbarous manner, tbe inferior prisoners 
only.’- The captivity of WiUiam de AubeniOj the best 
officer among the confederated barons, was an irreparable 
loss to tlieir cause ; and no regular opposition was tlienceforth 
made to tbe progress of tbe royal arms. Tbe ravenous and 
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barbarous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and enrag'ed prince, 
■were let loose against tbe estates, tenants, manors, bouses, 
parks of tbe barons, and spread devastation over the face 
of the kingdom. Nothing was to be seen but the flames of 
villages and castles reduced to ashes, the consternation and 
misery of the inhabitants, tortures exercised by the soldiery 
to make them reveal their concealed treasures, and reprisals 
no less barbarous committed by the barons and their parti- 
sans on the royal demesnes, and on the estates of such as still 
adhered to the crown. The king, marching through the 
whole extent of England, from Dover to Berwick, laid the 
provinces waste on each side of him ; and considered every 
estate, which was not his immediate property, as entirely 
hostile, and the object of military execution. The nobility of 
the north, in particular, who had shown the greatest vio- 
lence in the recovery of their liberties, and who, acting in a 
separate body, had expressed their discontent even at the 
concessions made by the great charter, as they could expect 
no mercy, fled before him with their wives and families, and 
purchased the friendship of Alexander, the young King 
of Scots, by doing homage to liim. 

The barons, i educed to tins desperate extremity, and 
menaced with the total loss of their liberties, their 
properties, and their lives, employed a remedy no I'ewis caii- 
less desperate ; and making appheations to the court ^ 
of Franco, they offered to aclniowledge Lewis, the eldest son 
of Philip, for their soveroign, on condition that he would 
afford them protection from tlie ■violence of their enraged 
prince. Though tlio sense of the common rights of mankind, 
the only lights that are entirely indefeasible, might have 
justified tliom in tlie deposition of their king ; they declined 
insisting, before Philip, on a pretension winch is eonnnonly 
so disagreeable to sovereigns, and which sounds harshly in 
the royal ears. They affirmed, that John was incapable of 
succeeding to the crown, by reason of the attainder passed 
upon him during his brother’s I'eign ; though that attainder 
had been reversed, and Richard had even, by his last will, 
declared him his successor. They pretended tliat he was 
already legalljr deposed by sentence of the Peers of Franco, 
on account of the murder of his nephew; though tliat sen- 
tence could not possibly regard any thing but his transma- 
rine dominions, which alone he held in vassalage to that 
crown. On more plausible grounds tliey alfimod, that ho 
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had already deposed himself hy doing homage to the pope, 
changmg ttie nature of his sovereignty, and resigning an 
independent croTm for a fee under a foreign power. And as 
Blanche of Castile, the wife of Lewis, was descended by her 
mother from Henry II., they maintained, though many other 
princes stood before her m the order of succession, that they 
had not shaken off the royal family, in choosing her husband 
for their sovereign, 

Philip was strongly tempted to lay hold on the rich prize 
which was offered to him. The legate menaced him with 
interdicts and excommunications, if he invaded the patrimony 
of St. Peter, or attacked a prince who was under the imme- 
diate protection of the holy see but as Phihp was assured 
of the obedience of his own vassals, his pnnciples were 
changed with the times, and he now undervalued as much all 
papal censures, as he formerly pretended to pay respect to 
them. His chief scruple was with regaid to the fidelity 
which he might expect from the English barons in their new 
engagements, and the danger of intrusting his son and heir 
into the hands of men, who might, on any capiico or neces- 
sity, make peace with Iheir native sovereign, by sacrificing a 

e e of so much value. He therefore exacted from tiie' 
s twenty-five hostages of the most noble birth in the 
kingdom ; * and haviug obtamed this security, he sent over 
first a small army to the relief of the confederates ; then 
mom numerous forces, which arrived with Lewis himself at 
their head. 

The first effect of the yoimg prince’s appearance in England 
was the desertion of John’s foreign troops, who, being mostly 
levied in Flanders, and other provinces of France, refused to 
serve against the heir of their monarchy.® The Gascons and 
Poictevins alone, who were still John’s subjects, adhered to 
his caiise ; but they were too weak to maintain that supe- 
riority in the field which they had hitherto supported agamst 
the confederated barons. Many considerable noblemen de- 
serted John’s party, the Earls of Salisbury, Arundel, 
Warrmme, Oxford, Albemarle, and William Mareschal the 
younger : his castles fell daily into the hands of the enemy ; 
Dover was the only place wmoh, from the valour and fidehty 
of Hubert de Burgh, the governor, made resistance to the 
progress of Lewis;'’ and the barons had the melancholy 
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prospect of finally succeeding i in their purpose, and of 
escaping the tyranny of their own Idng, by imposing on 
themselves and the nation a foreign yoke. But mis union 
was of short duration between the French and Fnghsh 
nobles : and the imprudence of Lewis, who, on every occa- 
sion, diowed too visible a preference to the former, increased 
that Jealousy which it was so natural for the latter to enter- 
tain in their present situation.® The Viscount of Melun, too, 
it is said, one of his courtiers, fell sick at London, and finding 
the approaches of death, he sent for some of his friends 
among the English barons, and warning them of their 
danger, revealed Lewis’s secret intentions of exterminating 
them and their families as traitors to their prince, and of 
bestowiug their estates and dignities on his native subjects, 
in whose fidelity he could more reasonably place confidence 
this story, wbemer true or false, was universally reported and 
believed ; and concurring with other circumstances which 
rendered it credible, did great prejudice to the cause of 
Lewis. The Earl of Salisbury, and other noblemen, deserted 
again to John’s party ; ® and as men easily change sides in a 
civil war, especially where their power is founded on an 
hereditaiy and independent authority, and is not derived 
from the opinion and fiivoui’ of the people, the French prince 
had reason to dread a sudden reverse of fortune. The king 
was assembhng a considerable army, with a view of fighting 
one groat battle for his crown ; but passing from Lynn to 
Lincolnshire, liis road lay along the sea-shore, which was 
ovorflowod at high water ; and not choosmg the proper time 
for his journey, ho lost in the inundation all his carriage^ 
treasure, baggage, and regalia. The affliction for this dis- 
aster, and vexation from me distracted state of his affairs, 
increased the sickness imder which he then laboured ; and 
tliough he reached the castle of Newark, he was obliged to 
holt there, and his distemper soon after put an end 17th oot 
to his life, in the fo:^-mnth year of his age, and 
eightoentli of his reign; and freed the nation from the 
dangers to which it was eq^ually exposed by his success or 
by ms misfortunes. 

The diaractor of this prince is nothing but a complication 
of vices, equally mean and odious ; ruinous to him- ' 
sel^ and destructive' to his people. Cowardice, inac- 
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tivity, folly, levity, licentiousness, ingratitude, treaclaery, 
tyranny, and cruelly; all these qualities appear too evi- 
dently in the several incidents of his life, to mve us room 
to suspect that the disagreeable picture has been anywise 
overcharged by the prejudices of the ancient .historians. 
It is hard to say whether his conduct to his fe,ther, his 
brother, his nephew, or his subjects, was most culpable ; or 
whether his crimes, in these respects, were not even exceeded 
by the baseness which appeared in his transactions with the 
King of France, the pope, and the barons. His European 
dominions, when they devolved to him by the death of his 
brother, were more extensive than have ever, since Hs time, 
been ruled by an English monarch ; but he first lost, by his 
misconduct, the flouriSung provinces in France, the ancient 
patrimony of his femily : he subjected his kingdom to a 
shameftil vassalage under the see of Rome : he saw the pre- 
rogatives of his crown diminished by law, and still more 
reduced by feiction : and he died at last, when in danger of 
being totally expelled by a foreign power, and of either end- 
ing his life miserably in prison, or seeking shelter, as a 
fbStive, from the pursuit of his enemies. 

The prejudices against this prince were so violent, that he 
was beheved to have sent an embassy to the Miramoulin, or 
Emperor of Morocco, and to have offered to change his reli- 
gion and become Mahometan, in order to purchase the 
protection of that monarch. But though this story is told 
us, on plausible authority, by Matthew Paris,^ it is in itself 
utterly improbable ; except that there is nothing so incredible 
but may be believ^ to proceed from the folly and wicked- 
ness of John. 

The monks throw great reproaches on this prince for his 
impiety and even infidelity ; and as an instance of it, they 
tell us, that having one day caught a very fat stag, ho ex- 
claimed, Em flump and weU fed is this animal I and yet^ I 
dare swear, he never heard mass? This saUy of wit upon the 
usual corpulency of the priests, more than all his enormous 
crimes and iniquities, made him pass with them for an 
atheist. 

John left two legitimate sons behind him ; Henry, bom 
on the first of October, 1207, and now nine years of ago ; 
and Richard, bom on the sixth of January, 1209 ; and throe 
daughters; Jane, afterwards loarried to Alexander King of 
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Scots ; Eleanor, married first to< William Mareschal the 
younger, Earl of Pembroke, and then to Simon Mountfort, 
Earl of Leicester ; and Isabella, married to the Emperor 
Frederic II. All these children were bom to him by Isabella 
of Angoulesme, his second wife. His illegitimate children 
were numerous, hut none of them were anywise distinguished. 

It was this king who, in the ninth year of his reign, first 
gave by charter, to the city of London, the ri^t of electing, 
annually, a mayor out of its own body, an office which was 
till now held for Hfe. He gave the city also power to elect 
and remove its sheriffs at pleasure, and its common-council- 
men annually. London bridge was finished in this reign. 
The former bridge was of wood. Maud, the empress, was 
the first that built a stone bridge in England. 
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Crown. — Commerce. — The Church — Civil Laws. — IiIannbrs. 


The feudal law is fbe clief foundation, both of the political 
government and of the jurisprudence established by the 
Normans in England. Our subject therefore requires, that 
we should form a just idea of this law, in order to explain 
the state, as well of that kingdom, as of all other kingdoms 
of Emope, which, duidng those ages, were governed by 
similar mstitutions. And thor^h I am sensible, that I must 
here repeat many obseiwations and reflections which have 
been communicated by others ; * yet, as every book, agree- 
ably to the observation of a great historian,*’ should bo as 
complete as possible within itself, and should never refer, for 
any thing material, to other books, it will be necessary, in 
this place, to deliver a short plan of that prodigious fabric, 
which, for several centuries, preserved such a mixture of 
liberty and oppression, order and anarchy, stability and re- 
volution, as was never experienced in any otlier ago, or any 
other part of the world. 

After the northern nations had subdued the provinces of 
Ougm of Roman empire, they were obliged to establish 
^feudal a system of government which might secure thoir 
conquests, as well against the revolt of their nume- 
rous subjects, who remained in tlie provinces, as from the 
inroads of other tribes, who might be tempted to ravish fiom 
them theii new acquisitions. The great change of circum- 
stances made them hero depart from those institutions which 
prevailed among them while they remained in the forests of 
Germany ; yet it was still natural for them to retain, in their 
present settlement, as much of their ancient customs as was 
co^atible with their new situation. 

The German governments, being more a confederacy of 
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independent -warriors tlian a civil subjection, derived their 
juincipal force from many inferior and voluntary associa- 
tions, which individuals formed imder a particular bead or 
chiefiain, and which it became the highest point of honour 
to mam-imu with inviolable fidelity. The glory of the chief 
consisted in the number, the bravery, and the zealous attach- 
ment of his retamers : the duty of the retainers required, 
that they should accompany their chief in all wars and 
dangers, that they should fight and perish by his side, and 
that they should esteem his renown or his favour a sufficient 
recompense for all their services.® The prince himself was 
nothing but a great chieftain, who was chosen from among 
the rest on accoimt of his superior valour or nobihty ; and 
who derived his power from the voluntary association or 
attachment of the other chieftains. 

When a tribe, governed by those ideas, and actuated by 
these principles, subdued a large territory, they found, that 
though it was necessary to keep themselves in a military pos- 
ture, they could neither remain united in a body, nor take 
up their quarters in several ganisons, and that their manners 
and institutions debarred them from usmg these expedients ; 
■flic obvious ones, which, in a hke situation, would have been 
einjiloyod by a more civilized nation. Their ignorance in 
the art of finances, and porliaps the devastations inseparable 
from such violent conquests, rendered it impracticable for 
them to levy taxes sufficient for the pay of numerous armies ; 
and their repugnance to subordination, with their attachment 
to rural pleasuins, made the life of the camp or garrison, if 
perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely odious and dis- 
gustful to them. They seized, therefore, such a portion of 
the conquered lands as appeared necessary ; they assigned a 
sliaro for supporting the dignity of their prince and govern- 
ment ; they distributed other parts, under the title of fieJfe, 
to tlio chiels ; these made a new partition among tlieir re- 
tainers ; the express condition of aU those grante was, that 
they might bo resumed at pleasure, and that the _ pos- 
sessor, so long as he enjoyed them, should still re mai n in 
readiness to take the field for the defence of the nation. And 
tliough the conquerors immediately separated, in order to 
enjoy tlioir new acquisitions, their martial disposition made 
them readily fulfil the terms of their engagement: they 
assembled on tlie first alarm ; their habitual attachment fo 

® Tacit, do Mor, dorm. 
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•the chieftain made them willingly submit to his command ; 
and thus a legular military force, though concealed, was 
always ready to defend, on any emergence, ■the interest and 
honour of the community. 

We are not to imagme that all the conquered lands were 
seized by the northern conquerors ; or that the whole of the 
land thus seized was subjected to those military services. 
This supposition is confuted by the history of all the nations 
on the continent. Even the idea given us of tie Gorman 
maimers by the Eoman historian may eon'vince us, that that 
bold people would never have been content with so precarious 
a subsistence, or have fought to procure estabhshments wliich 
were only to continue during the good pleasmn of tlioir sove- 
reign. Though the noithem clueffcains accepted of lands, 
which, bemg considered as a kind of militaiy pay, might bo 
resumed at the will of the king or genei-al ; they also took 
possession of estates, which being hereditiuy and independent, 
enabled them to mamtain their native libei-ty, and support, 
•without com’t feivour, the honom of their lank and family. 

But there is a great difference, in the consequences, between 
ftogiewof distnbution of a pecuniary subsistence, and the 
thefeadii assignment of lands burdened witli the condition of 
military service. The delivery of the foimer, at the 
weekly, monthly, or annual terms of payment, slill recalls the 
idea of a voluntary gratuity from the piincc, and reminds the 
soldier of the precaiious ienm-e by which he liolds his com- 
mission. But the attachment naturally foimcd with a fixed 
portion of land gradually begets the idea of somelhing like 
properly, and mmres the possessor forgot his dependent situ- 
ation, and tlio condition which was at hrst aunoxed to the 
grant. It seemed equitable that one who had cultivated and 
sowed a field diould reap the harvest: hence fiefs, whidh 
were at first entirely precarious, were soon made annual. A 
man who had employed his money in building, planting, 
or other improvements, expected to reap the foiits of his 
labour or expense : hence they were next gTanted during a 
term of years. It would bo thought hard to expel a man from 
his posse^ons, who had always (hnio his duty, and performed 
the conditions on which he originally received them : hence 
the chieftains, in a subsequent period, diought themselves en- 
•titled to demand the enjoyment of their feudal lands during 
life. It was found that a man would more willinglv expose 
himself in battle, if assured that his femily diould miierit his 
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possessions, and slionld not be left by bis death in want and 
poverty : hence fiefe were made hereditary in families, and 
descended, during one age, to the son, then to the grandson^ 
next to the brothers, and afterwards to more (&ant re- 
lations.'^ The idea of property stole in gradually upon that 
of military pay ; and each century made some sensible addi- 
tion to the stability of fiefs and tenures. 

In all these successive acq^msitions, the chief was supported 
by his vassals ; who, havmg originally a strong connection 
with him, augmented by the constant intercourse of good 
offices, and by the friendship arising from vicinity and de- 
pendence, were mchned to follow their leader against aU his 
enemies, and voluntarily, in his private quarrels, paid him the 
same obedience, to winch, by their tenure, they were bound 
in foreign wars. While he daily advanced new pretensions 
to secmo the possession of his supeiior fief, they expected to 
find the same advantage, in acquiring stability to their sub- 
ordinate ones ; and they zealously opposed the intrusion of a 
new lord, who would be inclined, as he was fully entitled, to 
bestow the jiossession of their lands on his own favourites and 
retainers. Thus the authority of the sovereign gradually de- 
cayed ; and each noble, fortified in his own temtory by the 
attachment of his vassals, became too powerful to be expelled 
by an order from the tliroiio ; and he secured by law what he 
had at first acquired by usiupation. 

Duiing tins precarious state of the supreme power, a dif- 
ference would immediately be experienced between those 
portions of territory which were subjected to the feudal 
tenures, and those which were possessed by an allodial or 
fr’oe tide. Though the latter possessions had at first been 
esteemed much preferable, tliey were soon found, by the pro- 
gressive diangcs introduced into pubhc and private law, to 
be of an inferior condition to the former. Tlie possessors of 
a feudal territory, imited by a regular subordination imder 
one chief, and by the mutual attachments of the vassals, had 
tlie same advantages over the proprietors of the other, that a 
discipluiod aimy enjoys over a di^ersed multitude ; and wore 
enabled to commit with impunity all injuries on their defence- 
less neighbours. Every one, therefore, hastened to seek tlwt 
protection wliich he found so necessary ; and each allodial 
proprietor, resigning his possessions into the hands of the 
king, or of some nobleman respected for power or valour, 

4 Lib. Food. Ilk 1. at 1. 
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received them back -witb the condition of feudal services,® 
whicb, though a burden somewhat grievous, brought him 
ample compensation, by connectmg him with the neigh- 
bourmg proprietors, and placing him under the guardianship 
of a potent chieffcam. The decay of the political government 
thus necessarily occasioned the extension of the feudal : the 
kiagdoms of Europe were universally divided into baronies, 
and these into inferior fiefs : and the attachment of vassals to 
their chief, which was at first an essential part of the G-erman 
manner’s, was still supported by the same causes from which 
it at first arose ; the necessity of mutual protection, and the 
•continued intercourse between the head and the members, of 
benefits and services. 

But there was another cfrcumstance which corroborated 
these feudal dependencies, and tended to connect the vassals 
with their superior lord by an indissoluble bond of tmion. 
The northern conquerors, as well as the more early Greeks 
and Eomans, embraced a pohcy wliich is unavoidable to all 
nations that have made slender advances in refinement : they 
every where united the civil jurisdiction witli the military 
power. Law, in its commencement, was not an intiicate 
science, and was more governed by maxims of equity, which 
seem obvious to common sense, than by numerous and subtile 
principles, apphed to a variety of eases by profound reason- 
ings from analogy. An officer, though he had passed his 
life m the field, was able to detoimino all legal controversies 
which could occur within the district committed to his 
change ; and his decisions were the most likely to meet with 
a prompt and ready obedience, from men who respected his 
person, and were accustomed to act under his command. The 
profit arising from punishmente, which were then chiefly 
peeumary, was another reason for his desiring to retain the 
judicial power ; and when his fief became hereditary, this 
authority, which was essential to it, was also transmitted to 
liis posterity. The counts and other magistrates, whose 
power was merely official, were tempted, in imitation of the 
feudal lords, whom they resembled in so many particulars, to 
render their dignity perpetual and hereditary ; and in the 
dediue of the regal power, they found no difficulty in makinjg 
good their pretensions. After this manner, the vast febiic 
•of feudal subordination became quite solid and compre- 
hensive; it formed every where an essential part of the 

• MaroTJlt I’atm 47, apnd Lmdenbr. p 1238. 
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political eonstitutioii ; and the Norman and other barons, 
who followed the fortunes of William, were so accustomed to 
it that they could scarcely form an idea of any other species 
of civil government/ 

The Saxons who conquered England, as they exterminated 
the ancient inhabitants, and thought themselves seciu'ed by 
the sea against new invaders, found it less requisite to main- 
tain tliemselves in a militaiy posture : the quantity of land 
winch they annexed to offices seems to have been of small 
value; and for that reason continued the longer in its 
original situation, and was always possessed during pleasure 
by those wlio were intrusted "with the command. These 
conditions were too precarious to satisfy the Norman barons, 
who enjoyed more independent possessions and jurisdictions 
in their own country ; and WUham was obliged, in the new 
distribution of land, to copy the tenui-es which were now 
become universal on the continent. England of a sudden 
became a feudal kingdom ; ® and received all the advantages, 
and was exposed to all the inconveniences, incident to mat 
species of civil pohty. 

According to the principles of the feudal law, the king was 
the supreme lord of the landed property : all posses- The fendai 
sors, wo enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part 
of it, held those privileges, either mediately or imme- UagUmd. 
diately, of him; and their property was conceived to be 
in some degree conditional.^ The land was stiU apprehended 
to be a ^ecies of betiejice, which was the oiiginal conc^tion 
of a feudal propeiiy ; and the vassal owed, in return for it, 
stated services to his baron, as the baron hims elf did for 
his land to tlie crown. The vassal was obliged to defend 
his baron in war ; and the baron, at the head of his vassals, 
was bound to fight in defence of the king and kingdom. But 
besides these mihtary services, which wore casual, there were 
others imposed of a civil nature, which were more constant 
and durable. 

The northern nations had no idea that any man, trained up 
to honour, and inured to arm^ was ever to be govomea, 
without his own consent, by the absolute will of another ; or 
that the administration of justice was ever to bo exercised by 

^ Tho idoiiH of tho feudal govoixunent woio so rooted, that ovou lawyers, lu those 
could not foim a notion of any other constitution. Jie<jntm (says Braoton, hb. 2. cap. 84.) 
{Huod comliMm ct harmlm dicvtm esee oomtifutum, 
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the private opinion of any one magistrate, m&out the con- 
currence of some other persons, whose interest might induce 
them to check his arbitrary and iniquitous decisions. The 
king, therefore, when he found it necessary to demand any 
service of his harons or chief tenants, beyond what was due 
by their tenures, was obhged to assemble them in order to 
obtain their consent : and when it was necessary to determine 
any controversy which might arise among the barons them- 
selves, the question must he discussed in their presence, and 
be decided according to their opimon or advice. In these two 
circumstances of consent and advice consisted chiefly the civil 
services of the ancient harons ; and these implied all the con- 
siderable incidents of government. In one view, the harons 
regarded this attendance as their principal privilege; in 
another, as a gnevous burden. That no momentous affairs 
could he transacted without their consent and advice was in 
gem^al esteemed the great security of their possessions and 
dignities : hut as they reaped no immediate profit from their 
attendance at comi;, and were exposed to gi*eat inconvenience 
and charge hy an absence from their own estates, every one 
was glad to exempt himself from each particular exertion 
of this power ; and was pleased both that the call for that 
duly should seldom return upon him, and that others Should 
imdergo the burden in his stead. The king, on the other 
hand, was usually anxious, for several reasons, that the 
assembly of the barons should be full at every stated or 
casual meeting : this attendance was the chief badge of their 
subordination to his crown, and drew them from that inde- 
pendence which they were apt to affect in their own castles 
and manors ; and where the meeting was thin or ill attended, 
its determinations had less authonty, and commanded not so 
ready an obedience from the whole community. 

The case was the same with the barons in their courts, as 
with the king in the supreme council of tho nation. It was 
requisite to assemble the vassals, in order to detenoine by 
their vote any question which regarded tlie barony; and 
they sat along with the chief in all trials, whether civil or 
CTimiaal, whidi occurred within the limits of tlicir jurisdic- 
tion. They were boimd to pay suit and service at the court 
of their baron ; and as their tonm’e was militaiy, and con- 
sequently honourable, they were admitted into liis sodeiy, 
and partook of his jKendship. Thus, a kingdom was con- 
sidered only as a great barony, and a barony as a small 
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kingdom, Tke barons were peers to each other in the 
national council, and, in some degree, companions to the 
king : the vassals were peers to each other m the court of 
barony, and companions to their baron.* 

But though this resemblance so far took place, the vassals, 
by the natural course of things, universally, in the feudal 
constitutions, fell into a greater subordination under the 
bai’on, than the baron himself under his sovereign ; and these 
governments had a necessary and infallible tendency to aug- 
ment the power of the nobles. The great chief, residing 
in his country-seat, which he was commonly allowed to for- 
tify, lost, in a great measure, his connexion or acquaintance 
with the prince; and added every day new force to his 
authority over the vassals of the barony. They received 
from him education in all military exercises : his hospitality 
invited them to live and enjoy society in his hall : their lei- 
sure, which was OTeat, made tnem perpetual retainers on his 
person, and partners of his coimtry sports and amusements : 
they had no means of gratifying their ambition but by making 
a figure in his train : his favour and countenance was their 
greatest honour : his displeasure exposed them to contempt 
and igno min y : and they felt every moment the necessity of 
his protection, both in the controversies which occurred with 
other vassals, and, what was more material, in the d^y 
inroads and injuries which were committed by the neigh- 
bouring barons. During the time of general war, the sove- 
reign, who marched at me head of his armies, and was the 
great protector of the state, always acquired some accession 
to his authority, which he lost during the intervals of peace 
and tranquillity ; but the loose police, incident to the feudal 
constitutions, maintained a perpetual, though secret hostihty, 
between the several members of the state ; and the vass^ 
found no means of securing themselves against the injuries 
to which they were contmually exposed, but by closely 
adhering to their chief, and falling into a submissive de- 
pendence upon him. 

If the feudal government was so little fiivourable to the 
true liberty even of the mihtary vassal, it was still more 
destructive of the independence and security of the other 
members of the state, or what, in a proper sense, we call the 
people, A great part of them were ser/s, and lived in a state 

‘ Pu Oangts, Gloss, m ycib. Fm Otgao. Oottuntm, m Lib. Fe-ud, bb. 1. tii p. 18. 
£|Kdlm* Gloss, in verb. 
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of absolute slavery or villanage : the other inhabitants of the 
country paid their rents in services, whieli were in a great 
measure arbitrary; and they could expect no redress of in- 
juries, in a court of barony, from men who thought they had 
a right to oppress and lyrannize over them. The towns were 
situated either withm the demesnes of the king, or the lands 
of the OTeat barons, and were almost entirely subjected to 
the absmute will of their master. The languishmg state of 
commerce kept the inhabitants poor and contemptible; and 
the pohtical institutions were osculated to render that po- 
verty peipetual. The barons and gentry, living iu nme 
plenty and hospitality, gave no encoimagement to the arts, 
and had no demand for any of the more elaborate manu- 
factures : every profession was held in contempt but that of 
arms : and if any merchant or manufaetiu'er rose by industry 
and frugality to a degree of opulence, he found Inmself but 
the more exposed to injimes, fr-om the envy and avidity of 
the mihtaiy nobles. 

These concurring causes gave the feudal governments so 
strong a bias towards aristocracy, that the royal authority 
was extremely eehpsed in all the European states; and, 
in^ad of dreadmg the growth of monarchical power, we 
might rather expect, that the community would every where 
crumble into so many independent baronies, and lose the 
political uni^ by which they were cemented. In elective 
monarchies, the event was commonly answerable to this expec- 
tation ; and tlie barons, gaining groimd on every vacancy of 
the throne, raised themselves ahnost to a state of sovereignty, 
and sacrificed to' them power both tlie rights of the crown 
and the liberties of the people. But hereditary monarchies 
had a principle of authority which was not so easily sub- 
verted; and tliere were several causes wliich still maintained 
a degree of influence in tlie hands of the sovereign. 

The greatest baron could never lose view entirely of tliose 
principles of the feudal constitution which bound him, as a 
vassal, to submission and fealty towards his prince ; because 
he was every moment obliged to have recourse to those prin- 
ciiples, in exacting fealty and submission from his own vai^als. 
Tme lesser barons, finding that the annihilation of royal autho- 
left them exposed, without protection, to the insults and 
injuries of more potent neighbours, naturally adhered to the 
^wn, and promoted the execution of general and equal laws. 
The people had still a stronger interest to de^e the grandeur 
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of the sovereign ; and the king, being the legal magisixate, 
wbo suffered by every internal convulsion or oppression, and 
who regarded the great nobles as his immediate rivak, as- 
sumed file salutary ofSce of general guardian or protector of 
^e Commons. Besides the prerogatives •with wMch the law 
invested him, his lai’ge demesnes and numerous retainers 
rendered him, in one sense, the greatest baron in his king- 
dom ; and where he was possessed of personal ■vigour and 
abilities, (for his situation required these advantages,) he 
was commonly able to preserve his authority, and maintain 
bis station as head of the community, and the chief fountain 
of law and justice. 

The first kings of the Norman race were iavoured by 
another circumstance, which preserved them from tlie en- 
croachments of their barons. They were generals of a con- 
queiing aimy, which was obKged to contmue in a military 
posture, and to maintain great subordination under their 
leader, in order to secure themselves from the revolt of the- 
numerous natives, whom they had bereaved of all their pro- 
perties and pi-ivileges. But though this circumstance sup- 
ported file authority of William and his immediate successors,, 
and rendered them extremely absolute, it was lost as soon as 
the Norman barons began to incorporate ■with the nation, to 
acquire a security in their possessions, and to fix their influ- 
ence over fiieii* vassals, tenants, and slaves . and the immense 
fortunes which the Conqueror had bestowed on his chief 
captains served to support ■their independence, and make 
them foimidable to their sovereign. 

He gsive, for instance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his aster’s 
son, the whole county of Chester, which he erected into a 
palatinate, and rendered by his grant almost independent of 
the crown.’' Robert, Bari of Mortaigne, had 973 manors 
and lordships : Allan, Earl of Britany and Richmond, 442 : 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, 439 Qooffroy, Bishop of Coutance, 
280 Walter Q-iffard, Earl of Buckingham, 107 : William, 
Bail Warroime, 298, besides 28 to^wns or hamlets in York- 
fiiire : Todonei, 81 : Roger Bigod, 123 : Robert, Eai‘1 of Bu, 
119 : Roger Mortimor, 132, besides several hamlets : Robert 
de Stafford, 130 : Walter de Bums, Earl of Salisbury, 46 : 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, 118 : Richard de Clare, 171 : H^^h 

^ Oiund* in Oliesh, Spollm, Gloss, in verb. Comes 

' Biudy^s Hist. p. lOS. 200. ** Oidoi, Vitol. 
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de Beauciiamp, 47 : Baldmn de Bidvers, 164 : Henry de 
Ferrars, 222 : William de Percy, 119 Norman d’Arcy, 
33.° Sir Henry Spellman computes, that, in the large 
county of Norfolk, there "were not, in the Conqueror’s tune, 
above sixty-six proprietors of land.^ Men, possessed of such 
princely revenues and jurisdictions, could not long he re- 
tained in the rank of subjects. The great Earl Warromie, 
in a subsequent reign, when he was questioned concerning 
his right to the lands which he possessed, drew liis swoid, 
which he produced as his title ; adding, that William the 
Bastard did not conquer the kingdom himself ; but that the 
barons, and his ancestor among the rest, were joint adven- 
turers in the enterprise.*^ 

The supreme legislative power of England was lodged iu 
The fendai gi'eat council, 01 ’ what was afterwards 

Piiiia- called uie Parliament. It is not doubted but the 
archbishops, bishops, and most considerable abbots, 
were constituent members of this council. They sat by a 
double title: by prescription, as having always possessed 
that privilege, thi’ough the whole Saxon period, from the 
first establimment of Christianity; and by their right of 
baronage, as holding of the king in capUe, by mihtary ser- 
vice These two titles of the prelates were never accurately 
distmguished. When the usurpations of the church had 
nsen to such a height as to make the bishras affect a sepa- 
rate dominion, and regard their seat in Parliament as a 
degradation of their episcopal dignity; the kiug insisted, 
that they were barons, and, on that account, obhged, bj the 
general principles of the feudal law, to attend on him in his 
great councils.^ Yet there still remained some practices, 
which supposed their title to be derived merely from ancient 

K session. When a bishop was elected, he sat in Parliament 
ore the king had made him restitution of liis temporali- 
ties ; and during the vacancy of a see, the guardian of the 
spiritualities was summoned to attend along with the bishop. 

The barons were another constituent part of the great 
council of the nation. These held immediately of the crown 
by a military teum-e : they were the most honourable mem- 

» Dngdale's Baronage, from Doomsday Book, vol i. p. 60. 74 , in, 112. 132. 180. 188. 
156. 17? 200 207 228 254. 257 269 

0 Ibid, p 869 It IS remarlmblo, that this family of d’Arcy scomB to bo tho only male 
descendants of any of the Oonqueior’s baions now romoittu^ among tho Peers Lord 
Holdeinesse is tho heir of that faimly. p Spellm (Sosa, in verb. Domesday. 

4 Dngd. Bar vol. i, p 79. Ibid. Ongines Jnndioales, p. 18. 

’f Spellm. O-loss. in verb. Boro, 
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bers of the state, and had a righi to be consulted in all public 
deliberations : they were the immediate vassals of the crown, 
and owed as a service their attendance in the court of their 
supreme lord. A resolution taken without their consent was 
likely to be but ill executed ; and no determination of any 
cause or controversy among them had any validity, where 
the vote and advice of the body did not concur. The dignity 
of earl or count was official and territorial, as weU as heredi- 
tary ; and as all the earls were also barons, they were con- 
sidered as military vassals of the crown, were admitted in 
that capacity into the general council, and formed the most 
houomable and powerful branch of it. 

But there was another class of the immediate military 
tenants of the crown, no less, or probably more numerous 
than the barons, the tenants in capite by knights’ service; 
and these, however mferior in power or property, held by 
a tenure which was equally honourable with tnat of the 
others. A barony was commonly composed of several 
knights’ fees; and though the number seems not to have 
been exactly defined, seldom consisted of less than fifty 
hides of land*' but where a man held of the king only 
one or two knights’ fees, he was still an immediate vassm 
of the crown, and as such had a title to have a seat in the 
general councils. But as this attendance was usually esteemed 
a burden, and one too great for a man of slender fortune to 
bear con^ntly, it is probable that, though he had a title, if 
he pleased, to be adimtted, he was not obliged, by any 
penalty, like the barons, to pay a regular attendance. All 
the immediate mihtary tenants of the crown amounted not 
fully to 700, when Doomsday Book was framed; and 
as the members were well pleased, on any pretext, to 
excuse themselves from attenmince, the assembly was never 
likely to become too numerous for the despatch of public 
business. 

So far the nature of a general council, or undent Parlia- 
ment, is detemoined, without any doubt or contro- The Co«n. 
versy. The only question seems to be with regard I”®”** 
to the Commons, or the representatives of counties and 
boroughs, whether they were also, in more early times, con- 
stituent parts of Parliament ? This question "was once dis- 

■ Fotii ludco mado ono koisht’s foo : Uio t^of of a bazony wns twelTe tnues gteatet 
than that of a totught’a foe , wuonce we may conjecture its usual value SpeUm Gloss. 
in verb Feodum. There wore 243, COO hides in England, and 00,215 mglxfs* fees; 
whonco it 18 cvidoiit, tUwit thoxo were a little moie t’lan tour hides in each kuighfs foe, 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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puted in England 'with great aciimony; but such is the 
force of time and evidence, that they can sometimes prevail, 
even over faction ; and the question seems by general con- 
sent, and even by their own, to be at last determined against 
the ruling party. It is agreed, that the Commons were no 
part of the great council, tiU some ages after the Conquest ; 
and that the military tenants alone of the cro'wn composed 
that gupreme and legislative assembly. 

The vassals of a baron were, by their temne, immediately 
dependent on him, owed attendance at his court, and paid all 
their duty to the hing, through that dependence which their 
lord was obliged by his tenure to acknowledge to his sove- 
reign and superior. Their land, comprehended in the barony, 
was represented in Parliament by the baron hunsolf, who was 
supposed, accordmg to the fictions of the feudal law, to pos- 
sess the direct property of it ; and it would have been deemed 
incongruous to give it any other repi-esentation. They stood 
in the same capacity to luni, that he and the otlier barons did 
to the king. The former were peers of the barony ; the latter 
were peers of the realm. The vassals possessed a subordi- 
nate rank within their district ; the baron enjoyed a superior 
dignity in the great assembly : they wore in some degree his 
companions at home ; he the king’s companion at court : and 
nothing can be more e'ndently repugnant to all feudal ideas, 
and to that gradual subordination which was essential to 
those ancient institutions, than to imagine that tlie king 
would apply either for the advice or consent of men, who 
were of a rank so much inferior, and whose duty was imme- 
diately paid to the mesne lord that was interposed between 
them and the throne.* 

If it be unreasonable to think that the vassals of a barony, 
though their tenure was mihtary, and noble, and honoimiblo, 
were ever summoned to give their opinion in national 
councils, much less can it be supposed, that the tradesmen or 
inhabitants of boroughs, whose condition was so much in- 
ferior, would be admitted to that privilege. It appeals from 
Doomsday, that the greatest boroughs were, at the time of 
the Conquest, scarcely more than country villages ; and that 
the inhmtants lived in entire dependence on the king or 
great lords, and were of a station Iittlo better than servile.” 
They were not then so much as incorporated ; they formed 

< Sp<dlx)Qu Gloss, m voxb. Sct/ro, » Idber ’homo ojioiently sigmiled gcnUmm; 

tbx scared any ono beside -was entixely free. Bpellm. Gloss, in vorbo. 
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110 commiimiy ; were not regarded as a body politic ; and 
being re^y nothing but a number of low dependent trades- 
men, living, without any particular civil tie, in neighbour- 
hood together, they were incapable of being represented in 
the states of the kingdom. Even in France, a country which 
made more early advances in arts and civility t^n England, 
the first corporation is sixty years posterior to the Conquest 
under the Duke of Normandy ; and the erecting of these 
commxmities was an invention of Lewis the Gross, in order 
to free the people fi:om slavery under the lords, and to give 
them protection, by means of certain privileges and a separ 
rate jmisdiction.'' An ancient French writer calls them a 
new and wicked device, to procure liberty to slaves, and 
encouiuge them in shaking off the dominion of their masters.* 
The famous charter, as it is called, of the Conqueror to the 
city of London, though granted at a time when he assumed 
the appearance of gentleness and lenity, is nothing but a 
letter of protection, and a declaration that the citizens should 
not bo treated as slaves.^ By the Enghsh feudal law, the 
superior lord was prohibited from marrying his female ward 
to a burgess or a villain;® so near were these two ranks 
esteemed to each other, and so much inferior to the nobility 
and gentry. Besides possessing the advantages of birth, 
riches, civil powers, and privileges, the nobles and gentle- 
men alone were armed ; a circumstance which gave mem a 
mighty superiority, in an age when nothing but the military 
profession was honourable, and when the loose execution of 
laws gave so much encouragement to open violence, and 
rendered it so decisive in all (Esputes and controversies.* 

The great similarity among the feudal governments^ of 
Europe is well knovm to every man that has saij acq^uaint- 
anco witli ancient history ; and the antiquaries of all mreign 
■countfies, where the q^uestion was never embarrassed by 
party disputes, have allowed, that the Commons came very 
late to be admitted to a share in the legislative power._ In 
Normandy particularly, whose constitution was most likely 
to be William’s model in raising his new fabric of English 
government, the states were entirely composed of the clergy 
and nobility ; and the first incorporated boroug]^ of com- 
imuiities of that duchy were Roiien ,aiid Fakose, which 

« Bn Oimge's Gloss m voxb. Ckmamne, OmmawtoB. 

* GuilxjHTTB, do vita soa, lib. 2, cap. 7, ^ Stat. of Merto, 1235. cap. 6. 

• HoUingfahod, vol. m, p. 15. • Baitm. p. 19. 
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enjoyed tiieir privileges by a grant of Philip Augustus in 
the year 1207. All the ancient English, historians, when 
they mention the great council of the nation, call it an 
assembly of the baronage, nobility, or great men; and 
none of their expressions, though several hundred passages 
might be produced, can, ■without the u'fcmost violence, be 
■tortured ■to a meaning, ■which ■will admit ■the Commons ■to be 
consti^tuent members of that body.® If in the long period of 
two h^undred years, which elapsed between the Conquest and 
■the la^tter end of Henry III., and which aboimded in factions, 
revolutions, and convulsions of aU kinds, the House of 
Commons never performed one single legislative act, so con- 
siderable as to be once mentioned by any of the numerous 
historians of that age, they must have been totally insigni- 
ficant : and, in that case, what reason can be assigned for 
their ever being assembled ? Can it be supposed that men of 
so httle weight or importance possessed a negative voice 
against the Icmg and the barons ? Every page of the sub- 
sequent histones discovers theii* existence; though these 
histories are not ■wntten ■with greater accuracy than the pre- 
ceding ones, and indeed scarcely equal them m that particular. 
The Magna Charta of King John provides, that no scutage 
or aid should be imposed, either on the land or towns, but 
by consent of the great council ; and for more security, it 
enumerates the persons entitled to a seat in that assembly, 
the prelates and immediate tenants of the crown, without any 
mention of the Commons : an authority so full, certain, and 
expheit, that nothing but the zeal of party could ever have 
procured credit to any contrary hypothesis. 

It was probably the example of the French barons which 
first emboldened me English to require greater independence 
from their sovereign : it is also probable, that the noroughs 
and coiporations of England were established in imitation of 
those of France. It may, therefore, be proposed as no un- 

^ Noiman. Du Ohosnii, p lOGG Du Oaugo, Gloss, m Tcrb Commune 

« Sometimes tbo lustonaus mention the people, popuJuB, os part of the I^arliamont; but 
they always meaix tbe laity, m oppoatiou & tuc cleigy. Somothnea tho word mfwwmte» 
is found , but it always means oommmttae haronagit Those points aio eloarty pioved by 
Dr Brady, There is also mention somotimcs made of a crowd or multitudo that tluougea 
mto the great council on particular mtoiestmg oocosions, but us deputies Irom boroui^ 
are never once spoken of, the proof that tlioy had not then any oxistonco becomes the 
more certain and undemaUe Those never could make a crowd, as they must have had a 
m^olar place assigned them, if they luwl mode a regular port of tho legi^atlvo body. 
There were only one hundred and thirtv boroughs who reeoived imU of summons from 
•JSdw^ I, It is eKproasly sard m Gesta Beg Stoph. p. S) 32 , it was usual for tho 
poOTlooe, wtos, to crowd mto the great councils, where they were plamly more speo- 
tamrs, and could only giatify thoir curiosity. 
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^ely conjecture, that both the chief privileges of the Peers 
in England and the liberty of the Commons were originally 
the growth of that foreign country. 

In ancient times, men were little solicitous to obtain a 
place in the legislative assemblies ; and rather regarded their 
attendance as a burden, which was not compensated by 
any return of profit or honour propoiiionate to the trouble 
and expense. The only reason for instituting those public 
councils was, on the part of the subject, that they desired 
some security from the attempts of arbitrary power ; and on 
the part of the sovereign, that he despaired of governing 
men of such independent spirits without their own consent 
and concurrence. But the Commons, or the inhabitants of 
boroughs, had not as yet reached such a degree of considera- 
tion as to desii’e security against their prince, or to imagine 
that, even if they were assembled in a representative body, 
they had power or rank sufficient to enforce it. The only 
protection which they aspired to, w^as against the immediate 
violence and mjustice of their fellow-citizens ; and tliis ad- 
vantage each of them looked for, from the courts of justice, 
or from the authority of some great lord, to whom, by law 
or his own choice, he was attached. On the other hand, the 
sovereign was sufficiently assured of obedience in the whole 
community, if he procured the concurrence of the nobles ; 
nor had he reason to apprehend, that any order of the state 
could resist his and their united authority. The militaiy 
sub-vassaJs could entertain no idea of opposing both their 
prince and their superiors : the burgesses and tradesmen 
could much less aspire to such a thought : and thus, even if 
history were silent on the head, we have reason to conclude, 
from the known situation of society during those ages, that 
the Commons were never admitted as menibers of me legis- 
lative body. 

The executive power of the Anglo-lTorman government 
was lodged in the king. Besides the stated meetings^ of the 
national council at the three great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide,*^ he was accustomed, on any sudden 
exigence, to summon them together. He could at his pleasure 
connuand the attendance of his barons and their vassals, in 
which consisted the military force of the kingdom; and 
could employ them, during for^ days, either in resisting a 
foreign enemy, or reducing his rebellious subjects, iid, 

* Dugd. Ong, Jtmd, p, 15. Spdlm Gloss m ver'bo Padiamenttim, 
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wliat was of great importance, the whole judidcd power was 
ultimately in his hands, and was exei'cised by ofScei's and 
ministers of his appointment. 

The general plan of the Anglo-Norman government was. 
Judicial that the court of barony was appointed to decide 
power. such conti’oversies as arose between the several vas- 

sals or subjects of the same barony ; the hundred court and 
county court, which were still continued as during the Saxon 
times,® to judge between the subjects of diffeient baronies ; ^ 
and the cuna regis, or long’s court, to give sentence among 
the barons themselves.® But this plan, though simple, was 
attended with some circumstances which, being derived from 
a very extensive authority assumed by the Conqueror, con- 
tributed to increase the royal prerogative : and, as long as 
the state was not disturbed by arms, reduced every order of 
the community to some degree of dependence and subor- 
dination. 

The king himself often sat in his court, which always 
attended his person . ^ he there heard causes and pronounced 
judgment ; * and though ho was assisted by the advice of the 
other members, it is not to be ima^ned that a decision could 
easily be obtained contraiy to his inclination or opinion. In 
his absence the chief justiciary presided, who was the first 
magistiate in the state, and a kind of viceroy, on whom de- 
pended all the civil affaii’s of tlie kingdom.'' The other chief 
officers of the crown, tlio constable, mareschal, seneschal, 
chamberlain, treasui'er, and chancellor,' wore members, to- 
gether with such feudal barons as thought proper to attend, 
and the barons of the exchequer, who at fii’st were also feudal 
barons, appointed by the king.® This court, which was 
sometimes called the king's court, sometimes the court of 

® Aiig Sacra, vol i. p 834, <S:c. Ihigd Ong Jxtiid p 27. 29. Madox, Hwt. ot Kxolu 
p. 75, 76. Spollm OIosk m voibo Huiulr&t 

' N<mio of tho toudid govonuucnts m BmojK) liod such iiistitations as tho cotialy ooturis, 
the groat authority of HiiO Oouquoioi still lotaincd :&om the Saxon ousLoius All 
the fioeholdois of tho county, oven the gietitoist baions, yraxo obliged to attend iJio 8hor|f& 
m these couits, and to assist thorn m tho admimbtration of {ustico By theso moans they 
leoeived iioquent and sonsiblo admonitions of their depondonoo on tlio king or suproDOte 
magistrate ® they formed a kind ot commuuity with ihoir ioUow baions and fio(^l<to : 
they wmo oflou dra^ from tliou mdividutd and indopondcnt state, pecuhai to tlietedal 
system, and weie mado membors of a political body and, perhaps, tins inshtiiitioii of 
oounty conits in England has had greater effects on the ^vommont than has yet been 
dibtuio% pointed out hy historians, oi tiaocd by antiquaries. The barons wore nem 
eblo to tme themsd^os irom this attendance on the shor^ and itinerant justices HQX the 
reign of Henry HC. » Brady, 3?rel p 148, Madox, Hist of Bxolu p 108. 

* Bracton* bb. 8. cap, 9 § 1 cap 10 § 1 ^ Spellm. Gloss in vei^ JwMarfi, 

1 UladoK, Bhst EicSx p 27. 20 83 88 41 54 The Normans introduced tlio pmctioe 
of sealing charters ; and tho ch.uiooUoi’a olttco was to fcoej) tho great seed. ItiauM, Duod, 
p. 88, 84. » Madox, Hist, of the l^ch. p 184, 186. Gerv, Horob. p. 13^. 
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exchequer, judged ia all causes, civil and criminal, and com- 
pretended the whole business which is now shared out among 
four courts, the chancery, the Hng’s-bench, the common-pleas, 
and the exchequer.” 

Such an accumulation of powers was itself a great source 
of autlionty, and rendered tiie jurisdiction of the court for- 
midable to all the subjects ; but the turn which judicial tnals 
took soon after the Conquest served still more to increase its 
authoiity, and to augment the royal prerogatives. Wilham, 
among the other violent changes which ne attempted and 
effected, had introduced the Norman law into England,® had 
ordered all the pleading to be m that tongue, and had inter- 
woven, with the English jurispiudence, all the maxims and 
principles, which the Normans, more advanced in cultivation, 
and naturally htigious, were accustomed to observe ia the 
distribution of justice. Law now became a science, which at 
first fell entirely into the hands of the Normans ; and which, 
even after it was commtmicated to the Englidi, required so 
much study and apphcation, that the laity, m those ignorant 
ages, were incapable of attaining it, and it was a mystery 
almost solely confined to the clergy, and chiefly to the 
monlrs.*’ The great ofiScers of the crown, and the feudal 
barons, who were mihtary men, found themselves unfit to 
Xionetrate into those obscurities ; and though they were en- 
titled to a seat in the supreme judicature, the business of the 
court was wholly managed by the chief justiciary and the 
law barons, who were men appointed by the king and entirely 
at liis disposal.’ This natural course of things was forwarded 
by the multijplioity of business which flowed into that court, 
and which daily augmented by the appeals from all the sub- 
ordinate judicatures of the kingdom. 

In the Saxon times, no aweal received in the king’s 
court, except upon the denial or delay of justice by the in- 
ferior courts ; and the same practice was still observed in 
most of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. But the great power 
of the Conqueror established, at first, in England, an author- 
ity, which the monarchs in Prance were not able to attain 
till the reign of St. Lewis, who lived near two centuries 
alter : ho omiX)werod his court to receive appeals both from 
the courts of barony and the county courts, and. by that 

» MadoXi Hist, of tho iEbcoib. p. 56 70. 

0 Pial do Soao. p. 30 apud Hist of tlie EsdliMiiei 

» MWiMs.lib.4 p.m. » I)ogd.Oiig. 3TOd.p.26. 
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means bronglat iihe administration of justice ultimately into 
the hands of the sovereign.'' And lest the expense or trouble 
of a journey to courts should discourage suitors, and make 
them acquiesce in the decision of the inferior judicatures, 
itinerant judges -were afterwards established, who made their 
circuits throughout the kingdom, and tned all causes that 
were brought before them.’ By this expedient the courts of 
barony were kept m awe ; and if they still preserved some 
influence, it was only from the apprehensions which the 
vassals might entertain of disobliging their superior, by ap- 
pealing from his jurisdiction. But the county courts were 
much discredited ; and as the freeholders were found ignorant 
of the intricate principles and forms of the new law, the 
lawyers gradually brought all busmess before the king’s 
judges, and abandoned the ancient simple and popular judi- 
cature. After tins manner, the foimahties of justice, which, 
though they appear tedious and cumbersome, aie found 
requisite to the support of liberty ia all monarchical govern- 
ments, proved at first, by a combination of causes, very 
advantageous to royal authority in England. 

The power of the Forman kmgs was also much supported 
Ewenneof by a great revenue; and by a revenue tliat was 
the down £^ed, perpetual, and independent of the subject. 
The people, without betaking themselves to arms, had no 
check upon the king, and no regular security for the due 
administration of justice. In those days of violence, many 
instances of oppression passed unheeded ; and soon after 
were openly pleaded as precedents, which it was unlawful to 
dispute or control. Princes and ministers were too ignorant 
to be themselves sensible of the advantages atton^g an 
equitable administration; and there was no ostablislied 
council or assembly which could protect the people, and, 
by withdrawing supplies, regularly and peaceably admonish 
the king of his duty, and ensure the execution of the laws. 

The nrst branch of the king’s stated revenue was the royal 
demesnes or crown lands, xmeh were very extensive, and 
comprehended, besides a great number of manors, most of 

» M^ox, Hist of the Bxtdi p, 65 Glanv lib. 12 cap 1 7 LL Hen I. § 81 apod 
WilkLiis, p 248. Fifcz-Stophens, p 86. Coke's Ooxmuont on the statute of lllairlbrKige, 
cap 20 

■ Madoix, Hist of the Bxch, p 83, 84. 100. Gorv Daob p 1410. What made the 
Anglo-Nonnan barons more readuy subxmt to appeals from tlioir court to tho lung's court 
of exchequei, was their being accustomed to bko appeals in Normandy to the ducal court 
of ecsohequor. See Gilbert’s Hi&tofy of the Exchequer, p 1, 2 , though the author thinks 
it doubts, whotha the Norman court was not rather copied Horn the English, p. 6. 
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'die chief cities of the kingdom. It was established by law, 
that the king could alienate no part of his demesne, and that 
he himself, or his successor, could at any time resume such 
donations:* hut this law was never regularly observed; 
which happily rendered in time the crown somewhat more 
dependent. The rent of the crown lands, considered merely 
as so much riches, was a source of power : the influence of 
the king over his tenants and the inhabitants of his towns 
increased this power : but the other numerous branches of 
his revenue, besides supplymg his treasury, gave, by their 
very nalme, a great latitude to arbitrary authority, and were 
a support of the prerogative ; as will appear from an enume- 
ration of them. 

The king was never content with the stated rents, but 
levied heavy talliages at pleasure on the inhabitants both of 
town and country, who lived within his demesne. All bar- 
gains of sale, in order to prevent theft, being prohibited, 
except in boroughs and pubhe markets,® he pretended to 
exact tolls, on all goods wtach were there sold.’' He seized 
two hogsheads, one before and one behind the mast, from 
every vessel tliat imported wme. AU goods paid to his 
customs a proportionable part of their value passage over 
bridges tuid on rivers was loaded with tolls at pleasure J and 
though tlio boroughs by degrees bought the liberty of farm- 
ing tlioso impositions, yet the revenue profited by these 
bargains: new sums were often exacted for the renewal 
and confirmation of their charters,* and the people were 
thus hold in perpetual dependence. 

Such was nie situation of the inhabitants within the royal 
demesnes. But tlie possessors of land, or the military tenants, 
though they were bettor protected both by law, and by the 
groat privilege of carrying arms, were, from the nature of 
their tenures, much exposed to the inimds of power, and 

S ossessed not what we should esteem, in our age, a very 
urablo security. The Conqueror ordained, that the barons 
should bo obliged to pay nothing beyond their stated^ ser- 
vices,* except a reasonable aid to ransom his person if he 
were taken in war, to make his eldest son a knight, and 
to many his eldest daughter. What should, on these ooca- 

‘ Mota, 111) 1 cap 8. § 17. Iib. S. oap. 6. § 8. Braeton, lil) 2. oap. 5. 

» Lli. WUl 1 cap Cl * Mw30x, p 580 

■nnd.p.529 I'bisauthot Kama fifteenth. Bat it is not eoey to Kconcile tbie acoonnt 
to auihonti(^ ^ Mados:, p. 529* 

* Madox’s Ilisi of the Exdh. p. 275, Z76, 277, Seo. * LL. WiU. Oonq, § 55. 
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sions, be deemed a reasonable aid, was not deternained ; and 
the demands of the crown weie so far discretionary. 

The hmg could require in war the personal attendance of 
his vassals, that is, of almost all the landed proprietors ; and 
if they declined the service, they were obliged to pay him a 
composition in money, which was called a scutage. The sum 
was, during some reigns, precarious and uncertain ; it was 
sometimes levied without allowing the vassal tlie liberty of 
personal service;'’ and it was an usual aitifice of the Hng, 
to pretend an expedition, tliat he might be entitled to levy 
the scutage from his nulitary tenants. Danegelt was another 
species of land-tax levied by the early Norman kings, arbi- 
trarily, and contiary to the laws of the Conqueror.® Money- 
age was also a general land-tax of the same natm-e, levied by 
the two first Noiman kings, and abolished by the charter of 
Henry I.'* It was a shilling paid every three years by each 
heart^ to induce the king not to use his prerogative in debas- 
ing the com. Indeed it appears from that charter, that 
though the Conqueror had gi'anted his military tenants an 
immunily from all taxes and taUiages, he and his son William 
had never thought themselves bound to observe that rule, 
but had levied impositions at pleasure on all the landed 
estates of the kingdom. The utmost that Henry grants,, 
is, that the land cultivated by the mihtary tenant himself 
shall not be so burdened; but he reserves the power of 
taxing the farmers ; and as it is known that Henry’s diarter 
was never observed in any one article, we may be assured 
that this prince and his successor retracted oven this small 
indulgence, and levied arbititxiy impositions on all the lands 
of aU their subjects. Tlieso taxes were sometimes very heavy; 
ance Malmesbury tells us, that in tlie reign of William Rufus, 
the farmers, on account of them, abandoned tillage, and a 
famine ensued.® 

The escheats were a great branch both of power and of 
revenue, especially during the first reigns after the Conquest. 
In defeult of posterity from the first baron, his land revolted 
to the crown, and continually augmented the king’s posses- 
sions. The prince had indeed by law a power of alienating 
these escheate ; but by this means he had an opportunity of 
estabhshing the fortimes of his firiends and servants, and 
thereby enlarging his authority. Sometimes he retained them 

^ Gervase de Tilbmy, p, 26. « Madox’s Hist, of tlie Bxoli. p. 475. ^ Matlibu Paris, 

p. 88, • So also Ohion. A’bb St. Petti do Bnrgo, p. 66. KnygUton, p. 2866 
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in Ids own hands ; and Uiey were gradually confounded with 
ilie royal demesnes, and became dmfictilt to be distinguished 
from mem. This confusion is probably the reason why the 
Icing acquired the right of alienating his demesnes. 

But besides escheats from defamt of heirs, those which 
ensued from crimes, or breach of duty towards the superior 
lord, were frequent in ancient times. If the vassal, Deiug 
tluice summoned to attend his superior’s court, and do fealty, 
neglected or refused obedience, ne forfeited all title to his 
liind.^ If he demed his tenure, or refused his service, he was 
cx})0SGd to the same penalty.® If he sold his estate without 
licence from his lord,*' or if he sold it upon any other tenure 
01' titlo than that by wliich he himself held it,' hi® lost all 
right to it. The adhering to his loid’s enemies, '‘ deserting 
him in war,* betraying his secrets,”' debauchmg his wife, or 
lus near relations,” or even using indecent freedoms with 
thorn,® might be punished by forfeiture. The higher crimes, 
rapes, robbery, murder, arson, &c., were called felony ; and 
being iute^reted want of fidelity to his lord, made mm lose 
his fief.P Even where the felon was vassal to a teon, though 
his immediate lord enjoyed the forfeitm'e, the Hng might re- 
tain jiosscssion of his estate during a twelvemonth, and h^ 
the light of spoiling and destroying it, unless the baron paid 
him a rojisonable composition.^ We have not here enume- 
rated all ti»o species of felonies, or of crimes by which for- 
feiture was incuired : we have said enough to prove, that the 
possession of feudal property was anciently somewhat precar 
lious, and tliat &e primary idea was never lost, of its being 
a kind of fee or ienejice. 

When a baron med, the Icing unmediately took possession 
of the estate ; and the heir, before ho recovered his right, 
was obliged to make application to the crown, and desire 
iliat ho might be admitted to do Homage for ^his land, and 
pay a composition to the king. This com^sition was not at 
first fixed uy law, at least by practice : the king was often 
exorbitant in his demands, and kept possession of the land 
till they wore comphod with. _ . , , •, i 

[f the hob.’ were a minor, the king retained the whole 
profit of the estate till his majority; and might grant what 


* llottom. do Fowl IMq). cop 38 ooj- 8W. „ 

» Ub. Fowl bb. 3. til. i; bb. 4 ill 21. 39. J- M 1 ^ 21- 

J Id* lib» 4. lit. 44 ^ Id. lib, 3 iit 1. ' Id. lib 4 fat. 14- 21. 

» Id hb 4 lit 14 “ Id. bb 1. fat 14 21, ** Id bb. 1. til. 1. 

9 Spdlbtt. Gloss, itt voffb, ^ Ibid Glatmllo, hb. 7. osp. 17. 
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sum he ihoiigln; proper for fhe education and maintenance of 
the young Won. This practice was also founded on the 
notion, that a fief was a oenefice, and that while the heir 
could not perform his mihtary services, the revenue devolved 
to the superior, who employed another in his stead. It is 
obvious, ^at a great proportion of the landed property must, 
by means of this device, be contmually m the hands of the 
prmce, and that all the noble families were thereby held in 
perpetual dependence. When the king granted the ward- 
ship of a nen heir to any one, he had Sie opportunity of 
enriching a fiivourite or minister : if he sold it, he thereby 
levied a considerable sum of money. Simon de Mountfort 
paid Henry III. ten thousand marks, an immense sum in 
those days, for the wardship of Gilbert de Umireville.' 
Geofirey de Mandeville paid to the same prince the sum 
of twenty thousand maihs, that he might marry Isabel, 
Countess of Gloucester, and possess all her lands and 
knights’ fees. This sum would be equivalent to three hun- 
dred thousand, perhaps four hundred thousand pounds in 
our time.* 

If the heir were a female, the king was entitled to offer 
her any husband of her rank he thought proper ; and if die 
refused him, she forfeited her land. Even a male heir could 
not marry without the royal consent ; and it was usual for 
men to pay large sums for the liberty of making their own 
choice in marriage.* No man could dispose of his land, either 
by sale or wiU, without the consent of his superior. The 
possessor was never considered as full proprietor . he was 
still a land of beneficiary ; and could not oblige his superior 
to accept of any vassal that was not agreeable to him. 

Fines, amerciaments, and oblata^ as they were called, 
were another considerable branch of the royal power and 
revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, which are 
still preserved, give surpnsing accounts of the numerous 
fines and amerciaments levied in those days,® and of the 
strange inventions fallen upon to exact money from the 
subject. It appears that the ancient kings of England 
put themselves entirely on the footing of the barbarous 
eastern prmces, whom no man must approach without a 
present, who sell all their good offices, and who intrude 
themselves into every business that they may haye a pre- 

* Madox’s Bsst. of tbs Sxbh p, 22$ • Ibxd. p. $22. * Ihd. p. 320 

*Id,p.272, 
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tence for extorting money. Even justice was avowedly 
bought and sold ; the king’s court itsefr, though the supreme 
judicature of the kmgdom, was open to none that brought 
not presents to the king; the bribes given for the expedi- 
tion, delay," suspension, and, doubtless, for the perversion of 
justice, were entered in the public registers of the royal 
revenue, and remain as monuments of the perpetual iniquity 
and tyranny of the times. The barons of the exchequer, for 
instance, the first nobihty of the kingdom, were not ashamed 
to insert, as an article in their records, that the county of 
Norfolk paid a sum that they might be fiiirly dealt with 
the borough of Yarmouth, mat me king’s charters, which 
they have lor their liberties, might not be violated / Eichard, 
son of G-ilbert, for the king’s helpmg him to recover his debt 
from the Jews;* Serlo, son of Terlavaston, that he nnght be 
permitted to make his defence in case he were accused of a 
certain homicide ;* Walter de Burton, for free law, if accused 
of wounding another;” Eohert de Essart, for having an 
inquest to &.d whether Eoger the Butcher, and Wace and 
Humphrey, accused him of robbery and theft out of envy 
and ill-will or not William Buhurst, for having an inquest 
to find whetlier he were accused of the death of one Godwin 
out of ill-will, or for just cause."* I have selected these few 
instances from a great number of a like kind, whiph Madox 
had selected from a stiU greater number, preserved in the 
ancient rolls of tbe exchequer.* 

Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a certain 
portion, a half, a third, a fourth, payable out of the debts, 
which he, as the executor of justice, should assist bun in 
recovering.* Theophania de Westland agreed to pay the 
half of two hundred and twelve marks, mat she might re- 
cover that sum against James de Fughleston ; ® Smomon, 
the Jew, engaged to pay one mark out of every seven that 
ho should recover against Hugh de la Hose ; ” Nicholas 
Morrol promised to pay sixty pounds, that the Earl of 
Flanders might be distrained to pay him three hundred and 
forty-three pounds, which the ean had taken from him ; and 
those sixty pounds were to be paid out of the first money 
that Nicholas should recover from the earl.* 

As the king assumed the entire power over trade, he wasi 


Maiks’sHMi. of the Brch p. 274 809. * Id p 295. t M ihid. 

•Id.i).29<>. Ho paid two handled moths, a gieat amain those dajni. 

• M. p. 29«. >• Id.ibid. ' Id p 298. M-p 802. 

• Id. ^p. 12. f Id. p. 811. a H. ihd. Id. p. 79. 812. > Id. p. 812. 
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to be paid for a permission to exercise commerce or industry 
of any Mnd.’' Hiigii Oisel paid fom* hundred marks for 
libeity to trade in England ; ‘ Nigel de Havene gave 
marks for the partnership in merchandize which he had with 
Gervase de Hanton ; “ the men of Worcester paid one htm- 
dred diillings, that they might have the liberty of selling 
and buying dyed cloth as formerly ; “ several other towns 
paid for a hke Hberty.® The commerce indeed of the king- 
dom was so much under the control of the king, that he 
erected guilds, coipoiations, and monopolies, wherever he 
pleased , and levied sums for these exclusive privileges.^ 

There were no profits so small as to be below the king’s 
attention. Hemy, son of Arthur, gave ten dogs to have a 
recognition against the Countess of Copland for one knight’s 
fee.® Roger, son of Nicholas, gave twenty lampreys and 
twenty shads for an inquest to find, whether Gilbert, son of 
Alured, gave to Roger two hundred muttons to obtain his 
confirmation for certam lands, or whetlier Roger took them 
from him by violence Geoffi-ey Pitz-Pierre, the chief justi- 
ciary, gave two good Norway hawks, that Walter le Madino 
might have leave to export a hundred weight of cheese out 
of the king’s dominions.'' 

It is really amusing to remark the strange business in 
which the king sometimes interfered, and never without a 
present. The wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king two 
himdred hens, that she might lie with her husband one 
night;* and she brought with her two sureties, who answered 
each for a hundred hens It is probable that her husband 
was a prisoner, which debarred her from having access to 
him. The Abbot of Rucford paid ten marks for leave to 
erect houses and place men upon his land near Wolhang, in 
order to secure ms wood there from being stolon.” Hugh, 
.Anchdeacon of Wells, gave one tiui of wine for leave to cany 
six hundred sums of com whither he would Peter de 
Peraris gave twenty marks for leave to salt fidios, as Potor 
Chevalier used to do.’* 

It WM usual to pay high fines, in order to gain the kite’s 
good-wiU, or mitigate his an^r. In the reign of Honry U., 
Gilbert, the son of Fergus,' fines in nine hundr-ed and nine^ 
teen pounds, nine shillmgs, to obtain that prince’s fiivour ; 

I ‘ MjmJos's BBst ofthoBxeh p 828. * W. ibid. » Id. CUd. « Id. p. 824. 

• Id. Ibid p Id. p 2^ 288, &o. Id. p. 298. * Id.p. 805. 

•Id.p.S25. *Id.p.m *Id,p.328. »Id.p.820. *I(£p.32C. 
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William de Chataignes, a thousand marks, that he wordd 
remit his displeasure. In the reign of Henry III., the city 
of London mes in no less a sum than twenty thousand 
pounds on the same account.^ 

Tlie king’s protection and good offices of every kind were 
bought and sold. Eohert G-rislet paid twenty marks of silver, 
that the king would help hiTn against the Earl of Mortaigne, 
in a ceitain plea ; ^ Robert de Cundet gave thirty marks of 
silver, that the long would bring bi-m to an accord with the 
Bishop of Lincoln . ‘ Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, that 
the king would protect him ; ” and this is a very frequent 
reason for payments : John, son of Ordgar, gave a R'orway 
hawk, to have the king’s request to the King of Norway to 
let him have liis brother G-odaad’s chattels ; ® Richard de 
Neville gave twenty palfreys to obtain the king’s request 
to Isolda Bisset, that she should take him for a husband . ^ 
Roger Fitz- Walter gave three good palfi'eys to have the 
king’s letter to Roger Bertiam’s mother, that she should 
many him ; ® Eling, the dean, paid one hundred marks, that 
his whore and his children might be let out upon bail : ‘ tlie 
Bishop of Winchester gave one tun of good wine for his not 
putting tlie king in imnd to give a girme to the Coxmtess of 
Albemarle : * Robert de Veaux gave five of the best palfr’evs 
that tlie king would hold his ton^e about Henry Pmel’s 
wife.'* There are in the records of exchequer, many other 
singular instances of a like nature.’ It will, however, be just 
to remark, that the same ridiculous practices and dangerous 


y Madox’s Ilist of the Exch p. 327 320. * Id p 329 • Id. p, 330. 

^ Id. p. :{32 Id. Aid ^ Id p. 338 ® Id, ibid. 

* Id p 342 Pio luthenda amuHi ma djdm, &c s Id. p. 352 

Id, ibid XJt^exi idmet de moio Jleauoi Vmd, 

* We shall the ieadei^s oimosUtf hy subjoining a few more instances from Madox, 
p 332. Hugh Oisol >\as to give tho kiug two xobos of a good gioeu coloui, to have tho 
fang's letters patont to tho inwchauts of FJandeis, with a loquost to render him one 
thousand marks, wldcli ho lost in Flaudeis. I'lie Abbot oi Hyde paid thirty marks, to 
have Hio fang’s lottcis of roquest to tho Aichbibhop of Oantorbuiy, to removo ccitoin 
mfnilw that W(‘ro agiinist tho abboi Bogoi do Tnhanton piud twenty marks and a 
l«dfrey, to liavo tlie king’s lequost to Bichaid do XTmfreville to give him his sistei to wife, 
and to the sister, tliat slu* wotud accept him fox a husband WiUiam do Oliovormgworth 
IMud llvo marks, to have llio king’s lottei to tho Abbot of Pcifoio, to lot him enjoy poaco- 
ttbly his tithe’s as fonmoly. Mattliow do Hcroford, dork, paid ten maiks for a letter of 
request to Uio Bishop ol Llandai^ to lot him enjoy peaceably lus chuich of Schoiiiritb. 
Andiow Noulun gave tliroo Flonush caps for tho king’s request to tho Piioi of Ohikosund, 
Ibr poifonuanco of an agiooment mudeketween tliom Homy do Fontibus gave a lom- 




to have tlie fang's roiiuest to iCiul Willuuu MaLshall, tliai he would giant him the’ manor 
of Langdiad at Firm. The bmgosscs of Gloucoator piomiscd tlnoo liundtod Imnpieys, 
that they might not bo distrained to find tlio piisouors of Poiotou witli nocessaneiii, unless 
they pl^id. Id. p. 352. dbidan, son of Begmald, paid twenty marks, to have <iie king’s 
xoqu^ to WlUiam Pamol, that he would grant him tho loud of Mill Kiciouuiti and toe 
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abuses prevailed in Normandy, and probably in all ilie other 
states of Europe : ^ England was not, in this respect, more 
barbarous than its neighbours. 

These iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were so 
well known, that on the death- of Hugh Bigod, in the reign 
of Henry II., the best and most just of ihese princes, the 
eldest son and the -widow of this nobleman came to court, 
and strove, by offering large presents to the king, each of 
them to acqmre possession or that rich inheritance. The 
king was so equi-teble, as to order the cause to be tried by 
the great council ! But, in the mean time, he seized all the 
money and treasure of the deceased.' Peter of Blois, a judi- 
cious, and even an elegant writer for that age, gives a 
pathetic description of the venality of justice, and the oppres- 
sions of the poor, under the reign of Henry ; and he smijdes 
not to complain to the king himself of Ihese abuses.™ We 
may judge what the case would be under the government 
of worse princes. The articles of inquiry concerning the 
condu^ of sheriffs, which Henry promulgated in 1170, 
show the great power, as well as the hcentiousness of these 
ofi5.cers.“ 

Amerciaments, or fines for crimes and trespasses, were 
another considerable branch of the royal revenue.® Most 
crimes were atoned for by money ; the fines imposed were 
not limited by any rule or statute ; and frequently occasioned 
the total rum of the person, even for the slightest trespasses. 
The forest-laws, particularly, were a great source of oppres- 
mon. The king possessed sixty-eight forests, thirteen chases, 
and seven hundred and eighty-one parks, in different parts 
of England;** and considermg the extreme passion of ihe 
English and Normans for hunting, these were so many snares 
laid for the people, by which they were allured into tres- 
passes, and brought -within the reach of arbitrary and 
rigorous laws, which the king had thought proper to enact 
by his own authority. 

But the most barefiiced acts of tyranny and oppre^on 
were practised against the Jews, who were entirely out of 
the protection of law, were extremely odious from the bigotry 

ctistody of bis beuB ; and if Jozdan obtamed fhe same, be -vras to pay tho twenty maickef^ 
otheiwise not Id p 338 

^ Madox’s Hist of the Bxdi p 859 » Bened, Abb. p. 180, 181. 

” Betn Bles Bpist 95. apud Bibl Patnun, torn. p. thy, 2014. 
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of the people, and were abandoned to tlie immeasurable ra- 
pacity of the king and his ministers. Besides many other 
indignities to which they were continually exposed, it ap- 
pears that they were once all thrown into prison, and the 
sum of sixty-six thousand marks exacted for their hbeity : ’ 
at another tune, Isaac the Jew paid alone five thousand one 
hundred marks;' Brun, tliree thousand marks;® Jumet, 
two thousand; Bennet, five hundred: at anothei, Licorica, 
widow of David, the Jew of Oxford, was required to pay six 
thousand marks ; and she was delivered over to six of the 
richest and discreetest Jews m England, who were to answer 
tor the sum.* Henry III. borrowed five thousand marks 
fioni the Earl of Cornwall; and for his repayment, consigned 
over to him all the Jews in England.” The I’evenue ansing 
from exactions upon this nation was so considerable, that 
there was a particular comk of exchequer set apart for 
managing it ” 

"Wo may judge concerning the low state of commerce 
among tlie English, when the Jews, notwithstanding ^ ^ 
these oppressions, could still find their account in 
tiading among them, and lending them money. And as the 
imjirovemenis of agiicnlture were also much chocked by the 
inmionso possessions of the nobility, by the disorders of the 
times, and by the precarious state of feudal property, it 
appears that industry of no kind could then have place in 
the kingdom.'' 

It is assorted by Sir Heniy Spellman,^ as an undoubted 
truth, thal', during the reigns of the first Norman princes, 
every edict of the king, issued with the consent of his privy 
council, had the full force of law. But tlie bai-ons, surely, 
wore not so jiassivc as to intrust a power, entirely arbitrary 
and despotic, into the hands of tiie sovereign. It only 
appeal’s, that tlie constitution had not fixed any precise 
boundaries to the royal power; tliat the right of issuing 
proclanuitious on any emei'gonce, and of exacting obedience 
to them, a right wliidi was always supposed inherent in the 

4 MwIox’b lltsl. of tho Bsch p. 151. Hiis Juippoaod xn Oio loign of Kxna; .ToLn. 

' Id p. 161. • Id. 1). 163. • Id. p. 168 « Id p. 156 » Id. ol«ip. 7. 

* "Wt* ItMirn fiom tlw extracts giron its of Doomstlay by Brody, in Ins Tieatteo of 
Boroughs, tlmt almost all tlio borouglis of England hod snffciod m tho shock of the Oon- 
yucHt, jwul Iwd cxtr(*mc*ly decayed between tho death of tho Confesbor, and the tune when 
iXamiHclay wn^ 

^ (iIoaH» III verb, Judiemm Dei Tho author of tho Miroir dee Judteee complains, that 
ordluuttoos uro only made by tlie king and lus daks, and by nlienH and otliorH, who doi’O 
net coutmdu*l tlio king, but study to please him* Whence ho condudos, laws are ofLonor 
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crown, is veiy dfficnlt to be distinguisbed from a legislative 
antbority; that tbe extreme imperfection of the ancient 
laws, and tbe sudden exigencies wbicb often oecmTed in sucb 
turbulent governments, obbged tbe prince to exert frequently 
tbe latent powers of his prerogative ; that be naturally pro- 
ceeded, from tbe acquiescence of tbe people, to assume, in. 
many particulars of moment, an authority from which be bad 
excluded himself by express statutes, charters, or concessionsy 
and which was, m the main, repugnant to tbe general genius 
of tbe constitution ; and that tbe lives, tbe personal libeity^ 
and tbe properties of all bis subjects, were less secured oy 
law against tbe exertion of bis arbitrary authority, than by 
tbe independent power and private connexions of each indi- 
vidual. It appears, from tbe great charter itself, that not 
only John, a tyrannical prince, and Richard, a violent one, 
but their father, Henry, under whose reign tlie prevalence of 

g ross abuses is tbe least to be suspected, were accustomed, 
om their sole authority, without process of law, to imprison, 
banish, and attaint tbe freemen of their kmgdom. 

A great baron, in ancient times, considered liimself as a 
kind of sovereign within bis tenitory ; and was attended by 
courtiers and dependents more zealously attached to him tlian 
tbe ministers of state and tbe great oflScers were commonly 
to their sovereign. He often maintained in bis court the 
parade of royalty, by establishing a justiciary, constable, 
marescbal, cbamberlam, seneschal, and chancellor, and iis- 
sigcSng to each of these officers a separate jirovmco and 
command. He was usually very assiduous in exercising his 
jurisdiction; and took such delight in that image of sove- 
reignty, that it was foimd necessary to rostiain his activity, 
and prohibit him by law from holding courts too frequently.® 
It is not to be doubted, but the example, sot hiiu by flie 
prince, of a mercenaiy and sordid extoition, would bo faith- 
fully copied, and that all his good and bad ofliccs, his jusfico 
and injustice, wei'o equally put to stile. Ho had the iiower, 
with the king’s consent, to exact ttilhagos even from the free 
citizens who lived witliiu his barony ; and as bis necossitios 
made him rapacious, his authonty was usnsilly found bo 
more oppressive and tyrannical than that of the sovereign.® 
He was ever engaged in horodihiry or iiorsoutil tinimositios 
or confederacies witli his neighbours, and often gtivo pro- 
tection to all desperate adventurers tind erhuimds, who could 

* Dngd. Jund. Orig, 20. * Biadox, Iliat, of iUo Jixch* i>. 520. 
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be i^ful in serving bis violent purposes. He was able alone, 
in tiines of tranqT:^ty, to obstruct tbe execution of justice 
witlun bis territories ; and by combining with a few male- 
content barons of bigb rank and power, be could throw the 
state into convulsions. And, on tbe whole, though tbe ixiyal 
authority was confined within boxmds, and often within very 
naiTow ones, yet the check was irregular, and frequently the 
source of great disorders ; nor was it derived from the liberty 
of tlie people, but from the military power of many petty 
tyi-ants, who were equally dangerous to the prince and op- 
pressive to the subj’ect. 

The power of the church was another rampart against 
royal autlioiify ; but tins defence was also the cause 
of many mischiefs and inconveniences. The dignified 
clergy, perhaps, were not so prone to immediate violence as 
Iho barons ; but as they pretended to a total independence 
on the state, and could always cover themselves with the 
appeariincos of religion, they proved, in one respect, an ob- 
struction to the settlement of the kingdom, and to tihe regul^ 
execution of the laws. The policy of the Conqueror was in 
this particular liable to some exception. He augmented the 
superstitious veneration for Romo, to which that age was so 
much inchnod; and he broke those bands of connexion, 
which, in tlie Saxon times, had preserved an union between 
the lay and the clericalr orders. He prohibited the bishops 
from sittmg in the county courts ; he allowed ecclesiastical 
CJI.USOS to bo fried in spiritual courts only ; ” and he so much 
exalted the power of the clergy, that of sixi^ thousand two 
hundi’cd and fifteen knights’ fees, into wmch ho divided 
England, he placed no less than twenty-eight thousand and 
fifteen rmder the church.® 

The right of primogeniture was introduced with the feudal 
law : an institution which is hurtful, by producing 
and maintaining an xmequal division of private pro- 
j)0i1y ; but is advantageous, in another respect, by accustom- 
ing the people to a preference in favour of the eldest son, 
and thereby preventing a partition or disputed succession in 
iho monarchy. The Normans introduced the use of surname^ 
which tend to preserve the knowledge of families and pedi- 
grees. Tliey abolished none of the old absurd methods of 

*» Oluur* 'Will aptwl Wiltos, p. 230. 'SpoUm Oona vol u* p 14. 
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trial by -the cross or ordeal ; and they added a new absurdity, 
the trial by single combat, which became a regnilar part of 
jurisprudence, and was conducted with all the order, method, 
devotion, and solemnity imagmable.® The ideas of chivaliy 
also seem to have been imported by the Normans : no traces 
of those fantastic notions are to be found among tlie plain 
and rustic Saxons. 

The feudal institutions, by raising the military tenants to 
a Mnd of sovereign dignity, by rendering personal 
strength and valour requisite, and by making every 
knight and baron his own protector and avenger, begat that 
martial pride and sense of honour, which, being cultivated 
and embellished by the poets and romance-writers of the age, 
ended in chivalry. The virtuous knight fought not only in 
his own quarrel, but in that of the innocent, of the helpless, 
and, above all, of the fair, whom he supposed to be for ever 
under the guardianship of his valiant arm. The imcouiteous 
knight who, from his castle, exercised robbery on travellers, 
and committed violence on virgins, was the object of his 
perpetual indignation; and he put hi m to death, without 
scruple, or triaT, or appeal, wherever he met with him. The 
OTeat independence of men made personal honour and 
fidelity the chief tie among them ; and rendered it the capital 
virtue of every true knight, or genuine professor of chival^. 
The solemnities of single combat, as estabhshed by law, 
banished the notion of every thing unfair or unequal in 
rencoimters ; and maintained an appearance of courtesy be- 
tween the combatants tiU the moment of their engagement. 
The credulity of the age grafted on this stock the notion of 
giants, enchanters, dragons, spells,* and a thousand wonders, 
which stiU multiplied during the time of the crusades ; when 
men, returning from so great a distance, used the hberty of 
imposmg every fiction on their believing audience. Those 
ideas of chivalry infected the writings, conversation, and be- 
haviour of men, durmg some ages ; and even after they were, 
in a great measure, banished by the revival of loaming, they 
left modern gallantry and the point of Imiaur, which still 
maintain their influence, and are the genuine offspring of 
those ancient affectations. 

* LL Wall cap 68 
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The concession of the great charter, or rather its full esta- 
blishment, (for there was a considerable interval of time 
between the one and the other,) gave rise, by degrees, to a 
new species of government, and introdneed some order and 
justice into the administration. The ensuing scenes of our 
history are therefore somewhat different from the preceding. 
Yet the great charter contained no establishment of new 
courts, magistrates, or senates, nor abolition of the old. It 
introduced no new distribution of the powers of the common- 
wealth, and no innovation in the political or public law of 
the kingdom. It only guarded, and that merely by verbal 
clauses, against such tyrannical practices as are incompatible 
with civilisicd government, and, if they become very frequent, 
are incompatible with all government. The barbarous Kcence 
of the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was thenceforth 
somewhat more restrained : men acquhed some more security 
for their properties and their liberties : and government 
approached a little nearer to that eird for which it was ori- 
ginally instituted, the distribution of justice, and the equal 
protection of the citizens. Acts of violence and iniquity in 
the crown, which before were only deemed injurious to indi- 
viduals, and were hazardous chiefly in proportion to the 
number, power, and dignity of the persons affected by them, 
were now regarded, in some degree, as public injuries, and 
as infriiigemeirts of a charter calculated for general security. 
And thus the establishment of tlie great charter, without 
seeming anywise to innovate in the distribution of political 
power, became a kind of epoch in the constitution. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HENEY in. 

SBaiTLBMENT OP THE GtoVBBNMENT — GENERAL PaCIPIOATION — DEATH OP TUB PeOTEOTOR 

— Some Oommotions — Htjbbrt de Burgh displaced — Tub Bishop op WiNumabTER 
Ministbb — King s Partiality to Poeeigners — Geiey.incb«s. — Ecclesiastigal 
Gribvanobs. — ]Babl op Cornwall elected King op the IJomans — Discx>ntbnt op 
THE Barons. — Simon de Mountport, Earl op Leicester — PR0^ isions op Oxpoud — 
Usurpation op the Basons — Pbinob Edward —Civil Wars op the Barons — 
Ebpbbenob to the King op France — Renewal op the Ohil Wars —Battle op 
liBWES — House op Commons — Battle op Evesham and Death op LsicEbTEK. — 
Settlement op the Government — Death — and OBLVEAcruR or the King — Mih- 
GELLANEOtS TrANSAOTIONB OP THIS BeIGN. 

Most sciences, in proportion as they increase aurl improve, 
invent methods by which they facihtate tbeir reason- 
ings ; and, em;ploying generm theorems, ai'o enabled 
to comprenend, in a tew propositions, a gieat number of 
inferences and conclusions. History also, bemg a collection 
of fects which are multiplying without end, is obliged to 
adopt such arts of abridgment, to retain the more material 
events, and to drop all the minute circumstances, which are 
only interesting during the time, or to the persons engaged 
in the transactions. This truth is no where more evident 
than with regard to the reign upon which we are going to 
enter. What mortal could have the patience to write or road 
a long detail of such feivolous events as those wiili which it is 
filled, or attend to a tedious narrative which would follow, 
through a series of fifly-six years, the capn'ces and woakuossos 
of BO mean a prince as Henry ? The eliiof reason why Pro- 
testanytoriters liave been so anxious to sjiroad out tlio iiici- 
dentlSra this reign is, in order to expose tlio i“<ip{icity, 
ambition, and artmees of tlie court of Romo ; and to prove 
that the OTcat dignitaries of the Catholic dmreh, Avhilo they 
pretended to have nothing m view but the salvation of souls, 
had bent all their attention to tlie acquisition of riches, and 
were restrained by no sense of justice or of honour in the 
pursuit of that great object.'* But tliis conclusibn would 
readily be allow^ them, though it were not illustrated hy 

* M* 'Boxbt p* 623. 
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Hnch a detail of imiaterestmg incidents ; and follows, indeed, 
by an evident necessi^, from the very situation in wliich that 
church was placed with regard to the rest of Europe. For, 
besides that ecclesiastical power, as it can always cover its 
operations under a cloak of sanctily, and attacks men on the 
side where they dare not employ their reason, lies less under 
control tlian civil government ; besides this general cause, I 
say, die pope and his coui-tiers were foreigners to most of the 
churches which they governed; they could not possibly have 
any other object tlian to pillage the provinces for present 
gam ; and as they lived at a distance, they would be little 
awed by shame or remorse, in employing every lucrative 
eiqiedient winch was suggested to them. England being 
one of the most remote provinces attached to the Romidi 
hierarchy, as well as the most prone to superstition, felt 
severely dining this reign, wliile its patience was not yet 
fiilly exhausted, the influence of these causes ; and we shall 
often have occasion to touch cursoiily upon such incidents. 
But wo shall not attempt to comprehend eveiy transaction 
trausmitted to us ; and, till the end of the reign, when the 
events become more memorable, wo shall not always observe 
an exaet chronological order in our narration. 

The Earl of Pembroke, who, at die time of John’s death, 
was Marosclial of England, was, by his office, at the s«tUomcnt 
head of the armies, and consequently, during a state of ‘ho go- 
of civil wars and convulsions, at the head of the 
govenmient; and it happened foitunately for the young 
monardi and for the nation, diat the power could not have 
boon intrusted into more able and more faidiful hands. This 
nobleman, who had maintained his loyalty unshaken to 
John, during the lowest fortune of that monarch, determined 
to support the authority of the infant prince ; nor was he 
dismayed at the number and violence of his enemies. Sensible 
that I-feury, agi'oeably to the prej’udiccs of the times, would 
not bo deemed a sovereign till crowned and anointed by a 
churclunan, he immediately caixiod the young prince to 
Gloucester, where the ceremony of coronation was 
jxsrfuimed, in the presence of Gualo, the legate, and 
of a few noblemen, by the Bisliops of Winchester and Bath,.'* 
As the conouixence of the papal authority was requisite to 
suiqiort tlio tottering tlirone, Hemy was obliged to swear 
fealty to the pope, and renew that homage to which Jus 

■■ lit I’otiii, p. 200. Iluik Oioyl. coni p. 4.74. W. Henung. p. 502. XnTet, p. 168. 
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father had already subjected the kingdom : ° and in order to 
enlarge the authority of Pembroke, and to give him a more 
11th hor legal title to it, a general council of the 

barons •was soon after summoned at Bristol, where 
that nobleman ■was chosen protector of the realm. 

Pembroke, that he might reconcile all men to the govern- 
ment of his pupil, made him grant a new charter of hberties, 
which, though mostly copied from the former concessions 
extorted from John, contams some alterations which may bo 
deemed remarkable.'* The full pri'vilege of elections in the 
clergy, granted by the late king, was not confirmed, nor the 
liber^ of going out of the kmgdom, ■without the royal 
consent : whence we may conclude, ■that Pembroke and tho 
barons, jealous of the ecclesiastical power, both were desfrous 
of rene^wmg the king’s claim to issue a conge' d’e'hre to the 
monks and chapters, and thought it requisite to put some 
check to the frequent appeals to Eome. But what may 
chiefly sxuprise us, is, that the obligation to which John had 
subjected himself, of obtaining the consent of the great council 
before he le^vied any aids or scutages upon tho nation, was 
onutted ; and this article was even declared hard and sevei’e, 
and was expressly left to future deliberation. But we mus'fc 
consider, that, though •this limitation may perhaps appear to 
us tlie most momentous in the whole charter of John, it was 
not regarded in that light by the ancient barons, who were 
more ;iealous in guarding against particular acts of violence 
in the crown, than agamst such general impositions, which, 
miless they were evidently reasonable and necessaiy, could 
scarcely, ■without general consent, bo levied upon men who 
had anns in their hands, and who could repel any act of 
oppression by which they were all immediately afl'ected. 
We accordingly find, that Henry, in the course of his reign, 
while he gave frequent occasions for complaint, with regard 
to his violations of the great charter, never attempted, by his 
mere will, to le'vy any aids or scutages ; though he was often 
reduced to gi'eat necessities, and was refused sui>ply by hia 
people. So much easier was it for him to transgress the law, 
when individuals alone were affected, than even to oxovt his 
aclcnowledged prerogatives where the interest of tho whole 
body was concerned. 

This charter was again confirmed by the king in the en- 
suing year, -with the addition of some articles, to prevent the 
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ojipresBious by sheriffs ; and also with an additional charter 
of forests, a circumstance of great moment in those ages, 
when hunting was so much the occupation of the nobility, 
and when the king comprehended so considerable a part of the 
kingdom within his forests, which he governed by peculiar 
and arbitraiy laws. All the forests which had been enclosed 
since the reign of Henry II. were disafforested ; and new 
perambulations were appomted for that purpose • offences in 
tlie forests were declared to be no longer capital ; but punish- 
able by fine, imprisonment, and more gentle penalties : and 
all the proprietors of land recovered the power of cutting and 
using thoir own wood at their pleasure. 

Thus those famous charters were brought nearly to the 
shape in which they have ever since stood; and they were, 
during many gonei-ations, the peculiar favourites of the 
English nation, and esteemed the most sacred rampart to 
national liberty and independence. As they secured the 
rights of all orders of men, they were anxiously defended by 
all, and became the basis, in a manner, of the English mo- 
narchy, and a kind of original contract, which botli limited 
the autiiority of the kiim, and ensured the conditional aUe- 
giaiico of his subjects. Though often violated, they were still 
clainieil by the nobility and people ; and as no precedents 
wore Kujiposed valid that infringed them, they rather acquired 
tliaii lost autiiority, from the frequent attempts made against 
tlicni, in several ages, by regal and arbitraiy power. 

Wliile Pembroke, by renewing and confirming tlie great 
cliarter, gave so much satisfaction and security to the nation 
in general, he also applied himself successfully to individuals, 
lie wi-ote letters, in the king’s name, to all the malecontent 
barons; in which he represented to them, that, whatever 
jealousy and animosity they might have entertained against 
the late king, a young prince, the lineal heir of thoir ancient 
monarclis, IukI now succeeded to the throne, without suc- 
ceeding either to the resentments or principles of his 
predecessor : that the desperate expedient, which they had 
emiiloyod of calliug in a foreign potentate, had, happily for 
them, as well as for the nation, failed of entire success ; and 
it was still in thoir power, by a speedy return to their duly, 
to restore the independence of the kingdom, and to secure 
tliat liberty for which they so zealously contended : that as 
all past olicucos of the barons were now buried in ob^vion, 
they ouglit, on their part, to forget their complaints against 
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iheir late sovereign, who, if he had been anwise hlamoahlo 
in his conduct, had left to his son the salutary warning, 
to avoid the paths which had led to such fatal extremities; 
•and that, having now obtained a charter for their hherties, it 
was their interest to show, by their conduct, that this aeq^ui- 
sition was not incompatible "with their allegiance, and that 
the rights of Inug^ and people, so far ftom bemg hostile and 
opposite, might mutually support and sustain each other.® 
These considerations, enforced by the character of honour 
and constancy which Pembroke had ever maintained, had a 
mighty influence on the barons; and most of them began 
secretly to negotiate with him, and many of them openly 
returned to their duty. The diffidence which Lewis dis- 
covered of their fidehty forwarded this general propension 
towards the king ; and when the French prince refused the 
government of -the castle of Hertford to Robert Fitz-Walter, 
who had been so active against the late king, and who 
claimed that fortress as his property, they planuy saw that 
the Enghsh were excluded from every trust, and that fo- 
rei^ers had engrossed all the confidence and affection of 
their new sovereign.* The excommunication, too, de- 
nouaced by the legate against all the adherents of Lewis, 
failed not, in the turn which men’s dispositions had taken, to 
produce a mighty effect upon them ; and they were easily 
persuaded to consider a cause as impious, for which they had 
already entertamed an unsurmoiuitable aversion.® Though 
Lewis made a journey to Fi-ance, and brought over sue- 
corn’s from that Jangdom,”* ho found, on his return, that his 
party was still more weakened by the desoi-tion of his 
English confederates, and that the death of John had, con- 
trary to his expectations, given an iueurable wound to his 
cause. The Earls of Salisbury, Arundel, and Warronno, 
together •witli William Mareschal, eldest son of tlie protector, 
had embraced Heniy’s party, and eveiy English nobleman 
was plainly watching for an opportimity of retm’ning to his 
allegiance. Pembroke was so much strengthened by these 
accessions that he ventured to invest Mounlsorel ; tliough, 
upon the approach of the Ooimt de Percho with the French 
army, he desisted from to enterprise, and raised the siege.* 
The coxmt, elated with this success, marched to Idnooln ; and 
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1 icing admitted into tlie town, lie began to attack the castle, 
whidi he soon reduced to extremity. The protector sum- 
moned all his forces from every quarter, in order to relieve a 
place of such importance ; and he appeared so much superior 
to the Fi’ench, that they shut themselves up within the city, 
and resolved to act upon the defensive.'' But the garrison oi 
the castle having received a strong reinforcement, made a 
vigorous sally upon the besiegers ; while the English army, 
by concert, assaulted them in the same instant from without, 
nioimtod the walls by scalade, and bearing down all resist- 
ance, entered the city sword m hand. Lincoln was delivered 
over to bo pillaged ; tlie French army was totally routed ; 
the Count de Porche, with only two persons more, was Idlled ; 
but many of the oliief commanders, and about four himdred 
knights, were made prisoners by the English.' So little blood 
was shod in tliis important action, wmch decided tihe fete 
of one of the most powerful kingdoms in Europe ; and such 
wretched soldiers were those ancient barons, who yet were 
imacquainted witli every thing but anns ! 

Piince Lewis was infoimed of this fetal event wlule em- 
ployed in the sie^e of Dover, whidi was still valiantly 
defended against him by Hubert de Burgh. He immediately 
retreated to London, the centre and life of his party ; and he 
there received intelligence of a new disaster, which put 
an end to all his hopes. A French fleet, bringing over a 
stixmg reinforcement, had appeared on the coa^ of Kent, 
whore they were attacked by the English, under the com- 
mand of Philip d’Albinoy, and were routed with considerable 
loss. D’Albiney employed a stratagem against them, which 
is said to have contributed to the victory. Having gained 
the wind of the French, he came down upon them witli vio- 
lence ; mid throwing in their faces a great quantity of (quick- 
lime, which ho puriioscly carried on board, ho so blinded 
tliem, that they were disabled from defending themselves.“ 

After this second misfortune of the Frencih, the English 
bm'ons hastened every whore to make peace with the pro- 
tector, and, by an early submission, to prevent tlio^ 
tittiiinders to which tlioy were exposed on account of their 
vobolhoii. Lewis, whose cause was now totally desperate, 
begmi to be anxious for the safely of his person, and was 
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glad, on any hononrable conditions, to make his escape from 
a country where he found every thing was now become hostile 
to hun. He concluded a peace witb Pembroke, promised to 
evacuate the kingdom, and only stipulated, m return, an 
indemnity to his adherents, and a restitution of their honoum 
and fortunes, together wiili the free and equal enjoyment of 
those liberties which had been granted to the rest of the 
nation.'^ Thus was happily ended a civil war, which seemed 
to bo founded on the most incurable hatred and jealousy, and 
bad thi-eatened the kingdom with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 

The precautions which the King of France used in the 
Geneiai conduct of this whole affair are remarkable. Ho 
paahc.1- pretended that his son had accepted of the offer from 
the English barons without his advice, and contrary 
to his inclination . the armies sent to England wore levied in 
Lewis’s name. When that prince came over to France for 
aid, his father publicly refused to grant him any assistance, 
and would not so much as admit him to his presence. Even 
after Henry’s party acquired the ascendant, and Lewis was 
in danger of JMing into the bands of his enemies, it was 
Blanche of Castile, his wife, not the king, his father, who 
raised armies, and equipped fleets, for his succour.* All these 
artifices were employed, not to satisfy the pope, for hp had 
too much penetration to be so easily imposed on ; nor yet to 
deceive the people, for they were too gross even for that pur- 
pose, They only served for a colourmg to Philip’s cause ; 
and, in public affairs, men are often better pleased that tho 
truth, though known to every body, should be wrapped up 
under a decent cover, than if it were exposed in open day- 
light to the eyes of all the world. 

After the expulsion of the Fi’ench, the prudence and equity 
of the protector’s subsequent conduct contributed to euro 
entirely those wotmds which had been made by intostino 
discord. He received the rebeUious barons into favour; 
observed strictly the terms of peace which he had giantod 
them ; restored them to their possessions ; and endeavoured, 
by an equal behaviour, to bury all past aiumosities in per- 

J etual oblivion. The clergy alone, who liad adhered to 
lewis, were sufferers in tms revolution. As they had 
rebelled against their spiritual sovereign, by disregarding the 
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interdict and excommunication, it was not in Pembroke’s 
power to make any stipulations in tbeir favour ; and G-ualo, 
tlie legate, prepared to take vengeance on them for tlieir dis- 
obedience.** Many of tliem were deposed ; many suspended ; 
some banisbed ; and all wbo escaped punishment made atone- 
ment for their offence by paymg mrge sums to the legate, who 
amassed an immense treasure by this expedient. 

The Earl of Pembroke did not long survive the pacifi- 
cation, which had been chiefly owing to his wisdom 
and valour and he was succeeded in the govern- pio- 
ment by Peter des Roches, Bi^op of Winchester, 
smd Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary. The councils of the 
latter were chiefly followed; and had he possessed equal 
authority m the kingdom with Pembroke, he seemed to be 
every way wortliy of filling the place of that virtuous 
nobleman. But the licentious and powerful barons, some com- 
who had once broken the reins of subj’ection to their 
prince, and had obtained, by violence, an enlargement of 
their liberties and independence, could ill be regained by 
laws imder a minority ; and the people, no less than the 
king, suffered from their outrages and disorders. They 
retained by force the royal castles, which they had seized 
during the past convulsions, or which had been committed 
to their custody by the protector they usm'ped the king’s 
demesnes:® they oppressed their vassals : they infested their 
weaker neighbours: they invited all disorderly people to 
enter in tlieir retinue, and to live upon their lands . and 
they gave them protection in all their robberies and 
extortions. 

Ho one was more infamous for these violent and illegal 
practices than the Eail of Albemarle ; who, tliough he h^ 
oai'ly returned to his duty, and had been serviceable in 
expelling the French, augmented to the utmost the general 
disorder, and committed outrages in all tlio counties of the 
north. In order to reduce him to obedience, Hubert seized 
an opportunity of getting possession of Rockingham Castle, 
wliidi Albemarle had garrisoned with his licentious retinue ; 
but this nobleman, instead of submitting, entered into a 
secret confederacy with Fawkes de Breaute', Peter de 
MauJoon, and other barons, and both fortified tlio castle_ of 
Bihain for his defence, and made liimself master, by surprise, 
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of that of Fotlieria^y. Pandolf, wlio tvus res?l-orocl to liiw 
legateship, was active in suppressing this rohoJlion ; and, 
with the concurrence of eleven bishojis, he pronounced ilit* 
sentence of excommunication against Albemarle and his 
adherents an army was levied ; a scutage o£ ton shillingH 
a knight’s fee was imposed on all the mihtary tonanis : 
Albemarle’s associates gradually deserted him : mid ho 
himself was obliged at last to sue for mercy. He received 
a pardon, and was restored to lus whole estate. 

This impolitic lenity, too frequent in those times, wis 
probably tiie result of a secret combination among the 
barons, who never could endure to see the total ruin of one 
of their own order ; but it encouraged Fawkes do BroautiJ, 
a man whom King John had raised from a low origin, to 
persevere in the course of violence to which he had owed 
his fortune, and to set at nought all law and justice. Wlien 
thirty-five verdicts were at one time found against him, on 
account of his violent expulsion of so many freeholders from 
their possessions, he came to the court of justice witli m 
armed force, seized the judge who had pronounced the 
verdicts, and imprisoned him in Bedford castle. He then 
levied open war against the king ; but being subdued and 
taken prisoner, his life was granted him ; but his estate was. 
confiscated, and he was banished the kingdom.'' 

Justice was executed with gi’eater severity against dis- 

J222 orders less premeditated, which broke out in London. 

A frivolous emulation in a match of wrestling, 
between the Londoners on the one hand, and the inhabitant 
of Westminster and those of the neighbouring villages on 
the other, occasioned this commotion. The Ibimer rose in 
a body, and pulled down some houses belonging to the 
Abbot of Westminster : but this riot, which, considering the 
tumultuous disposition familiar to tliat capital, would liavo 
been little regarded, seemed to become more serious by the 
symptoms wmeh then appeared of the former atlacmnent 
of the dtizens to the French interest. The populace, in the 
tumult, made’ use of the cry of war commonly employed by 
the French tro^s : Mmn^oy, Mmn^oy, God help m <md ow 
Lord L&m / The justiciary made inquiry into the disorder ; 
and finding one Constantine Fitz-Amulf to have been the 
ringleader, an insolent man, who justified his crime in 
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Hubeii’s presence, lie proceeded against biia bjjr martial law, 
and ordered him immediately to be hanged, without trial or 
form of process. He also cut off the feet of some of 
Constantine’s accomplices.’' 

This act of power was complained of as an infringement 
of the great charter: yet the justiciary, in a Parliament 
summoned at Oxford, (for the great coimcils about this tame 
began to receive that appellation,) made no scruple to grant, 
in the king’s name, a renewal and confirmation of that 
charter. When the assembly made application to the crown, 
for tliis favom*, as a law in those times seemed to lose its 
validity if not frequently renewed, William de Briewere,, 
one of the council of regency, was so bold as to say openly, 
tliat those hborties were extorted by force, and ought not to 
bo observed : but he was reprimanded by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was not countenanced by the king or his 
clucf ministers.^ A new confirmation was demanded and 
giunted two years after ; and an aid, amounting to a fifteenth 
of all moveables, was given by the Parliament, in return for 
this indulgence. The king issued writs anew to the sheriffs, 
enjoining the observance of the charter ; but he inserted a 
roniarkablo clause m the writs, that those who paid not the 
fiftooutli should not for the future be entitled to the benefit 
of those liberties.^ 

The low state into which the crown was fallen made it 
roquisito for a good minister to be attentive to the preserva- 
tion of the royal prerogatives, as well as to the security of 
public liberty. Hubert applied to tlie pope, who had always 
groat autliority in the km^om, and was now considered as 
its superior lord, and desii'ed him to issue a bull declaring 
the kiiig to be of full age, and entitled to exercise in person 
all the acts of royalty.® In consequence of this declaration, 
the justiciary resimied into Homy’s hands the two important 
fortresses oi' the Tower and Dover Castle, which had been 
iutiTisted to his custody ; and he required the other bai’ons 
to imitate his example. Tliey refused compliance : the Earls 
of Chester and Albemarle, John Constable of Chester, John 
do Lacy, Brian de I’Me, and William de Cantel, with some 
others, oven formed a conspiraoy to surprise London, md 
mot in anus at Waltluun with that mtention : but finding 
tJio king prepared for defence, they desisted from their 
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enterprise. When sxunxnoned to court in order to answer 
for their conduct, they scrupled not to appear, and to 
confess the design : but they tmd the king, that they had no 
bad intentions against his person, but only against Hubei t 
de Burgh, whom they were determmed to remove from his 
office.® They appeared too foimidable to be chastised ; and 
they were so little discouraged by the failure of their first 
enterprise, that they again met in arms at Leicester, in 
order to seize the king, who then resided at Northampton : 
but Henry, informed of their purpose, took care to be so 
well armed and attended that the barons found it dangerous 
to make the attempt ; and they sat down and kept Oliristmas 
in his neighbourhood.” The archbidiop and the prelates, 
fiTiding every thing tending towards a civil wai, interposed 
with their authority, and threatened tlie barons with the 
sentence of excommunication, if they persisted in detaming 
the king’s castles. This menace at last pievailed . most of 
the fortresses were suirendered; though tie barons com- 
plained that Hubert’s castles were soon after restored to 
him, while the king still kept theirs in his own custody. 
There are said to have been eleven hundred and fifteen 
castles at that time in England.® 

It must be acknowledged that the influence of the prelates 
and the clergy was often of great service to the public. 
Though the religion of that age can merit no better name 
than that of superstition, it served to unite together a body 
of men who had great sway over the people, and who kept 
the community from falling to pieces, by the factions and 
independent power of the nobles ; and what was of great 
importance, it threw a mighty authonty into tlio hands of 
men, who, by their profession, v'ere averse to anus and 
violence; who tempered by tlioir mediation tlie general 
disposition towards military enterprises, and who still 
maintained, even amidst the shock of arms, those secret 
links, without which it is impossible for human society to 
subsist. 

Notwithstanding these intestine commotions in England, 
and the precaiious authority of the crown, Henry was 
obliged to carry on war in France ; and ho employed to 
that purpose the fifteenth wliich had been gi'anted him by 
Parliament. Lewis YIH., who had succeeded Ins fkiher 
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Philip, instead of complying •with Henry’s claim, who 
demanded the restitution of Normandy, and the o'ther 
provinces wrested from England, made an irruption into 
Poictou, took Rochelle,* after a long siege, and seemed 
dotonnined to expel the English from the few provinces 
which still remained to them. Henry sent over his uncle, 
the Earl of Sahshuiy, together wi-th his brother. Prince 
Richard, to whom he had granted the earldom of Cornwall, 
which had escheated to the cro'wn. Salisbury stopped the 
progi'ess of Le'wis’s arms, and retained the Poicte'vin and 
Grascon vassals in their allegiance : but no military action of 
any moment was perfonned on either side. The Earl of 
Cornwall, after two years’ stay in Guienne, returned to 
England. 

This prince was nowise turbulent or factious in his dis- 
position : liis ndmg passion was to amass money, in 
which ho succeeded so well as to become the richest 
subject in Christendom : yet his attention to gain threw him 
sometimes into acts of violence, and gave disturbance to the 
govenimonh There was a manor which had formerly 
belonged to tlie earldom of Cornwall, but had been granted 
to Waleran de Ties, before Richard had been mvestod with 
tliat (ligiuty, and while the earldom remained in the crown. 
Ricluu'd claimed this manor, and expelled the proprietor by 
force: Waleran complained; the king ordered ms brother to 
do justic.e to tfie man, and restore him to his rights : the earl 
sjiid, that he would not submit to these orders, till the cause 
diould be decided against bm by the judgment of his peers : 
PFonry replied, tliat it was ni-st necessary to remstato 
Waleran in possession, before the cause could be tried; and 
he reiterated his orders to the earl.® We may judge of 
the state of tlie goveinment, when this affair had neai'ly 
piodiicod a civil wsir. The Earl of Cornwall, finding Henry 
poromptory in bs commands, associated himself with the 
yoiuig Earl of Pembroke, who had married his sister, and 
who was displeased on account of the king’s requiring him 
to deliver up some royal castles which were in his custody. 
ThoHo two malocontents took into the confederacy the Earls 
of Chester, Waixonne, Gloucester, Hereford, Warwick, and 
Eorrci’S, who wore all disgusted on a like account.^ They 
assembled an army, which the king had not the power or 
courage to resist ; and he was obliged to give his brother 
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satisfaction, by gtants of much greater importance than, the 
manor which had been the first ground of the quarrel.® 

The character of the king, as he grew to man’s estate, 
became every day better known; and he was found in 
every respect unqualified for maintainmg a proper sway 
among those turbulent barons, whom the feudal constitution 
subjected to his authority. G-entle, humane, and merciful 
even to a fault, he seems to have been steady in no other 
circumstance of his character ; but to have received every 
impression from those who surrounded hun, and whom he 
loved, for the time, with the most imprudent and most 
unreserved affection. Without activity or vigom', he was 
unfit to conduct war : without pohcy or ai’t, he was ill fitted 
to maintain peace; his lesentments, though hasty and 
violent, were not dreaded, while he was found to drop them 
with such facility ; his fiiendships were little valued, because 
they were neither derived from choice, nor maintained with 
constancy. A proper pageant of state m a regular monarchy, 
where his ministers coind have conducted all affairs in Ins 
name and by his authoiity ; but too feeble in those disorderly 
times to sway a sceptre, whose weight depended entirely on 
the firmness and dexterity of the hand which held it. 

The ablest and most virtuous minister that Heniy ever 
Hubeitde Possessed was Hubert de Burgh ;** a man who had 
been steady to tlie crown in the most difficult and 
I* dangerous times, and who yet sliowed no disposition, 

in the height of his power, to enslave or oppress the people. 
The only exceptionable part of his conduct is that which 
is mentioned by Matthew Pans/ if the fact he really true, 
and proceeded mom Hubert’s advice, namely, tlio recalling 
pubhely and tlie annulhng of tlie chaiier of forests, a con- 
cession so reasonable m itself, and so passionately claimed 
both by the nobilily and people . but it must be confessed 
that this measure is so unlikely, both from the circranstances 
of the times and diaractor of the miuialer, that there is 
reason to doubt of its reality, especially as it is mentioned by 
•no other historian. Hubert, while he enj'oyed his authority, 
had an entire ascendant over Henry, and was loaded with 
honoure and fevours beyond any other suhioct. Besides 
acquiring the property of many castles and manors, ho 
married the eldest sister of the King of Scots, was created 
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Earl of Kent, and, by an unusual concession, was made chief 
justicmry of England for life : yet Henry, in a 
sudden caprice, fbrew off this faithful minister, and 
exposed him to the violent persecutions of his enemies. 
Among other frivolous crimes objected to him, he was 
accused of gaming tlie kmg’s affections by enchantment, and 
of pm-lommg fiom the royal treasury a gem, which had the 
vntue to render the wearer mvulnerable, and of sending this 
valuable cuiiosity to the Prince of Wales.*^ The nobility, 
wlio hated Hubert on accoimt of his zeal in resummg the 
rights and possessions of the crown, no sooner saw the 
op])ortuiuty favourable, than they inflamed the king’s ani- 
mosity against him, and pushed him to seek the total ruin of 
lus mniister. Hubert took sanctuary in a church : the king 
ordered him to be dragged from thence : he recalled those 
orders : he afteiwards renewed them : he was obliged by the 
clergy to rostoio him to tlie sanctuary: he consframed him soon 
after to surrender himself prisoner, and he confined him m 
the castle of Devizes. Hubert made his escape, was expelled 
the kingdom, was again received mto favour, recovered a 
groat share of tlie king’s confidence, but never showed any 
inel illation to reinstate lumself in power and authority 

The man who succeeded him m the government of the 
king and kingdom was Peter, Bishop of Winchester, B«hopof 
a Poictovin by birth, who had been raised by the Wmchesior 
late king, and who was no less distinguished by his 
arbitrary principles and violent conduct, than by his courage 
and abilities. This prelate had been left by King John justi- 
ciary and regent of the kmgdom during an expedition which 
that prince imide into France ; and his illegal administration 
Wiis one chief cause of that gi’eat combination among the 
haroiiH which finally extorted from the crown the charter of 
lilKirtios, and laid the foundations of the English constitution. 
Henry, though incapable, from his character, of pursuing tlie 
same violent maxims which had governed liis father, had im- 
bilied tlio same arbiti-ary prindples ; and, in piosecution of 
Peter’s advice, he invited over a ^eat number of Poictevins, 
and other foreigners, who, he believed, could more safely be 
trusted than the English, and who seemed useful to counter^ 
balance the gi’oat and independent power of the nobility.” 
Every ollice and command was bestowed on tliese strangers : 
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•they exhausted -the revenues of ■the crown, already too much 
impoverished;® they mvaded the rights of the people; and 
•their insolence, still more provoking than their power, drew 
on them the Imtred and envy of all orders of men in the 
kingdom.® 

The barons formed a combination against this odious 

jggg ministry, and withdrew from Parliament, on pre- 
tence of the danger to which th^ were exposed 
from the machmations of •the Poictevms. W hen again sum- 
moned to attend, they gave for answer, -that ■the king should 
dismiss his foieigners, otherwise •they would drive both him 
and them out of the kingdom, and put the cro'wn on another 
head more worthy to wear it . ^ such was the stylo they used 
to their soverei^ ! They at last came to Parliament, but so 
well attended, ■mat they seemed m a condition to prescnbe 
laws to the king and mmistry. Peter des Roches, howovor, 
had in the mterval found means of sowmg dissension among 
them, and of brm^ng over to his party the Earl of Cornwall, 
as well as the Earls of Lmcoln and Chester. The confederates 
were disconcerted in their measures Richard, Earl Mareschal, 
who had succeeded to that dignity on the death of his brother 
William, was chased into Wales; he thence withdrew into 
Ireland, where he was treacherously murdered by the con- 
trivance of the Bishop of Winchester The estates of tlio 
more obnoxious barons were confiscated, •without legal sen- 
tence or trial by their peers, "■ and were bestowed ■with a pio- 
fuse liberality on the Poictevms. Peter even cairiod his 
insolence so far as to declare publicly, that tbo barons ol‘ 
England must not pretend to put themselves on tbo sanio 
footing "with those of France, or assume the same hhortios 
and privileges: the monarch in tlie former coimtry hiwl a 
more absolute power tlian in the latter. It had boon more 
justifiable for him to have said, tliat men, so unwilling to 
submit to the authority of laws, could witli the worst grace 
claim any shelter or protection from them. 

When the king at any time was chocked in his illegal 
practices, and when the authority of the giuat charier ■was 
objected to him, he ■was wont to ro])ly, “ Why should I 
observe this charter, which is neglected I'ly all luy gmiideos, 
both prelates and nobility ? ” It was very roasoiiabiy said 
to liim, “ You ought, sii‘, to set tiioin tlie example,” * 
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So violent a ministry as that of the Bishop of Winchester 
could not be of long duration ; but its faU proceeded at last 
from the influence of the church, not from the efforts of the 
nobles. Edmond, the primate, came to court, attended by 
many of the other prelates, and represented to the king the 
permeious measures embraced by Peter des Roches, the dis- 
contents of his people, tlie ruin of his affairs ; and, after 
roquiiing the dismission of the minis ter and his associates, 
threatened him with excommunication m case of his refosal. 
ITenry, who knew that an excommimication so agi’eoable to 
the sense of the people could not fail of producing the most 
dangerous effects, was obliged to submit: foreigners were 
banished : the natives were restored to their place in coun- 
cil : * the piimate, who was a man of prudence, and who took 
care to execute the laws, and observe the charter of liberties, 
bore tlie chief sway in the government. 

But the English in vain flattered themselves that they 
should bo long free from the dommion of foreigners. 1230. 
The king having manied Eleanor, daughter of the 
Coimt of Provence,” was surrounded by a great number of 
straugois from tliat country, whom he caressed with 
the fondest affection, and enriched by an imprudent to 
generosity.’' The Bishop, of Valence, a prelate of 
tlie house of Savoy, and maternal uncle to the queen, was his 
chief minister, and employed every art to amass wealth for 
himself and his relations. Peter of Savoy, a brother of the 
same family, was invested m the honour of Richmond, and 
received the iidi wardship of Ear} Warrenne : Bonifoce of 
Savoy was promoted to the see of Canterbury. Many young 
ladies were invited over from Provence, and maivi^ to the 
chief noblemen m England, who were the king’s wards.* 
And as tlie source of Henry’s bounty began to fail, liis 
Savoyard ministry applied to Romo, and obtained a bull, 
poimitting him to resume all past grants; absolving him 
from tlie oath which he had taken to maintain them ; even 
enjoining him to make such a resumption, and representing 
tlioso grants as invahd, on account of the prejudice whim 
oiiBUod from them to the Roman pontiff, in whom the supe- 
riority of the kingdom was vested.*’ The opposition made to 
the intended resumption prevented it from taking place ; but 
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the nation saw the indignities to which the king was willing 
to submit, in order to gratify the avidity of his foreign 
fevourites. About the same time he published in England 
the sentence of excommunication pronounced agamst the 
Emperor Frederic, his brother-m-law ; ■* and said, in excuse, 
that, being the pope’s vassal, he was obliged by his allegiance 
to obey all the commands of his holmess. In tins weak reign, 
when any neighbouring potentate insulted the king’s do- 
minions, instead of takmg revenge for the injury, he com- 
plained to the pope as his superior lord, and begged him to 
give protection to his vassal.* 

The resentment of the English barons rose high at the 
Gnevances Preference given to foreigners; but no remonstrance 
or complaint could ever prevail on the king to 
abandon them, or even to moderate his attachment towards 
them. After the Proven9als and Savoyards might have 
been supposed pretty well satiated with the dignities and 
riches which they had acquired, a new set of hirngiy 
foreigners were invited over, and shared among them those 
feivours, which the king ought m policy to have confen'ed 
on the English nobihty, by whom his government could 
have been supported and defended. His mother, Isabella, 
who had been imjustly taken by the late king from tlio 
Count de la Marche, to whom she was betrothed, was no 
sooner mistress of herself, by the death of her husband, than 

1247. mamed that nobleman ; and she had borne him 
four sons, Guy, W iDiam, Geoffrey, and Aymor, whom 
she sent over to England, in order to pay a visit to their 
brother. The good-natuied and affectionate disiiosition of 
Hen^ was moved at the sight of such near relations ; and ho 
conadcred neitiiei’ his own circumstances, nor the inclinaiions 
of his people, in tlio honours and riches which lie conferred 
upon them.® Complaints rose as high against tlie credit of 
the Gascon, as over they had done against that of .the Poicto- 
vin and of the Savoyai'd favouiitos ; and to a nation pre]u- 
diced ag^st thorn, all tlieir measures appeared oxco])taonaljlo 
and CTi min al. Violations of the gi'eat chai’toi’ wore lro([uontly 
motioned ; and it is indeed more than probable that fo- 
reigners, ignorant of tlie laws, and lelying on the lioundloss 
affections of a weak prince, would, in an ago when a regular 
admimstration was not any whore known, pay more attention 
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to their present interest than to the lihorties of the people. 
It is reported that the Poictevms and other strangers, when 
tlie laws were at any time appealed to, in opposition to their 
oppressions, scrupled not to reply, Whai dm the English laws 

lo them ^ They minded them not. And as words are 
often more offensive than actions, this open contempt of the 
English tended much to aggravate the general discontent, 
and made every act of violence committed by the foreigners 
appear not only an mjury but an affiiont to them.^ 

I reckon not among the violations of the gieat charter 
some aibitraiy exertions of prerogative to which Henry’s 
necessities pushed him, and which, without producing any 
discontent, were uniformly continued by all his successors 
till the last century. As the Parliament often refused him 
supplies, and that m a manner somewhat rude and indecent,® 
ho obliged his opulent subjects, particularly the citizens of 
London, to giant him loans of money ; and it is natural to 
imagine, that the same want of economy which reduced him 
to tlie necessity of borrowing, would pievent him from being 
very punctual in the repayment.^ He demanded benevo- 
loiicos, or protended voluntary contributions, from his no- 
bdity and prelates.® He was the first king of England since 
the Conquest that could fairly be said to lie under the 
restraint of law; and he was also the fii’st that practised 
the disiiensmg power, and employed the clause of non obstante 
in lus grants and patents. When objections wore made to 
this novelty, he replied, that the pope exorcised that authority; 
and why might not he imitate Wio example ? But the abuse 
which the pope made of his dispensing power, in violating 
the canons of general councils, in invading the piivilegos 
and customs of all paiiicular chuiches, and in usurping on 
tlie rights of patrons, was more likely to excite the jealousy 
of the people, than to rccoiimlo them to a similar practice in 
their civil goverumoni. Eoger do Thurkosby, one of the 
king’s justices, was so displeased with the precedent, that he 
exclaimed. Abut I tohat times are we fallen into! Behold, the 
civil rmrt is corrupted in imitation of the ecclesiastiecd, and the 
river is poisoned from that fountain. 

The king’s partiality and profuse bounty to his foreign 
relations, and to their friends and favourites, woifid have 
appeared more tolerable to the English, had any thing been 
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done meanwliile for fhe honour of the nation ; or had Henry’s 
enterprises in foreign countries been attended with any suc- 
cess or glory to himself or to the public : at least, such mili- 
tary talents in the king would have served to keep his barons 
in awe, and have mven weight and authority to Ms govern- 
ment. But thou^ he declared war against Lewis IX. in 
1242 , and made an expedition into G-uienne, upon the invi- 
tation of his father-in-law, the Count de la Marche, who 
promised to join biin vuth all his forces, he was unsuccessful 
in his attempts against that great monarch, was worsted at 
TaiUebourg, was deserted by his allies, lost what remaitiod 
to him of Poictou, and was obliged to return, with loss of 
honour, into England The Gascon nobility were attached 
to the English government, because the distance of their 
sovereign allowed them to remain in a state of almost total 
^253 independence; and they claimed, some time after, 
Henry’s protection against an invasion, wluch the 
King of Castile made upon that territory. Henry returned 
into Guienne, and was more successful in tbs expedition ; 
but he thereby involved himself and his nobility in an 
enormous debt, which both mereased their discontents, and 
exposed bm to greater danger from their enterpnses.* 

Want of economy, and an ill-judged hbemhty, were 
Henry’s great defects ; and Ms debts, even before this expe- 
dition, had become so troublesome, that he sold all his plate 
and jewels, in order to discharge them. When tbs expedient 
was first proposed to him, he asked where he shoiud find 
purchasers ^ It was replied, the citizens of London. On my 
word, said he, if the treasury of Augustus were brought to mle, 
the citizem are able to he the pwrcluisers : these cloums, who asmme 
to themselves the name of harons, abound in euery thing, while we 
are reduced to necessities.'^ And he was thoncefortL observed 
to be more foiwaid and greedy in bs exactions upon the 
citizens.' 

But the grievances, which the English duiiiig this reign 
had reason to eomplam of in tlio civil govoi'uniont, 
smstuai seem to have been still loss burdensome than tlioso 
giMTamas. gugei’ed from the usuipations and exac- 

tions of the court of Rome. On the death of Langlnn in 
1228 , the monks of Cbist-church elected Walter de Homo- 
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^am, one of their o\m body, for bis successor : but as Henry 
reiused to confirm the election, the po^, at bis desire, an- 
nulled it;” and immediately appointed Richard, Chancellor 
of Lincoln, for archbishop, without waitmg for a new elec- 
tion. On the death of Richard in 1231, the monks elected 
Ralph de NeviUe, Bishop of Chichester ; and though Henry 
was much pleased with the election, the pope, who thought 
that prelate too much attached to the crown, assumed the 
power of annulhng his election.” He rejected two clergymen 
more, whom the monks had successively chosen ; and he at 
last told them, that, if they would elect Edmond, treasurer of 
the church of Salisbury, he would confirm their choice ; and 
his nomination was comphed with. The pope had the pru- 
dence to appoint both times very worthy primates ; but men 
could not forbear observing his intention of thus drawing 
gradually to himself the right of bestowmg that important 
dignity. 

The avarice, however, more than the ambition, of the see 
of Romo, seems to have been in this age the ground of 
general complaint. The papal ministers, finding a vast stock 
of power amassed by their predecessors, were desirous of 
turning it to immediate profit, which they enjoyed at home, 
rather than of enlarging their authority in distant countries, 
where they never mtonded to reside. Every thing was be- 
come venal in the Romish tribunals; simony was openly 
practised ; no favoui's, and even no justice, could be obtoned 
without a bribe ; the highest bidder was sure to have the 
preference, without regard either to the merits of tlie person 
or of the cause ; and besides the usual perversions, of nght in 
the decision of controversies, the pope openly assumed an 
absolute and uncouti'ollod authority of sotting aside, by the 
plenitude of liis apostolic power, all particular mles, and all 
jirivilegos of patrons, churches, and convents. On pretence 
of remedying those abuses, Pope Honorius, in 1226, com- 
plaining of the povoity of his see as the source of all griev- 
auces, deioaiidea from oveiy catliedral two of the best 
probemis, and Rom every convent two monks’ poiiions, to be 
sot apart as a perpetual and settled revenue of the papal 
crown : but all men being sensible that the revenue womd 
continue for ever, the abuses immediately return, his demand 
was imanimously rejected. About three years after, the pope 
demanded and obtaiacdtho tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues, 
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winch he levied in a very oppressive manner; reqxunng 
payment before the dergy had drawn their rents or tithes, 
and sending about usurers, who advanced them the money at 
exorbitant interest. In the year 1240, Otho, the legate, 
having in vain attempted the clergy in a body, obtamed 
separately, by intrigues and menaces, large sums from tho 
pi elates and convents, and on his departure is said to have 
carried more money out of the kingdom than he left in it. 
This experiment was renewed four years after with success 
by Martm the nuncio, who brought from Rome powers of 
suspending and excommunieatmg aU clergymen that reftised 
to comply with his demands. The king, who relied on the 
pope for the support of his tottermg authority, never failed 
to countenance those exactions. 

Meanwhile, all the chief benefices of the kingdom wore 
conferred on Italians; great numbers of that nation wore 
sent over at one time to be provided for ; non-residence and 
plurah'ties were earned to an enomous height ; Mansol, the 
kmg’s chaplam, is computed to have held at once seven hun- 
dred ecclesiastical livings ; and the abuses became so evident 
as to be palpable to the blindness of superstition itself. Tho 
people, entering into associations, rose against the Italian 
clergy ; pillaged their bams ; wasted their lands ; insulted 
the persons of such of them as they found in the kingdom ; ® 
and when the justices made inquiry into the authors of this 
disorder, the guilt was foimd to mvolve so many, and those 
of such high rank, that it passed unpunished. At last, when 
Innocent IV., in 1245, caUed a general coimcil at Lyons, in 
order to excommunicate tho Emperor Frederic, tho lang and 
nobility sent over agents to complain before tho council of 
the rapacity of the Romisli church. They leprcsontod, among 
many other grievances, that tho benefices of tho Italian 
clergy in England had been estimated, and wore finind to 
amount to sixty tliousand marks’'' a year, a sum which ex- 
ceeded the annual revenue of tho crown itsclD They 
obtamed only an evasive answer from tho pope ; but as men- 
tion had been made before the council of tho Ibudal subjection 
of England to the see of Romo, the English agents, at whoso 
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head was Eoger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, exclaimed against 
the pretension, and insisted that Kjng John had no right, 
witliout the consent of his barons, to subject the kingdom to 
so ignominious a servitude.^ The popes, indeed, afraid of 
carrymg matters too far against England, seem thenceforth 
to have little msisted on that pretension. 

This check, received at the council of Lyons, was not able 
to stop the comt of Eome in its rapacity ; Innocent exacted 
the revenues of « all vacant benefices, the twentieth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues without exception ; the third of such 
as exceeded a himdi’ed marks a year, and the half of such as 
wore possessed by non-residents.® He claimed the goods of 
all mtestato clergymen ; * he pretended a title to inherit all 
money gotten by usury ; he levied benevolences upon the 

a le ; and when the king, contrary to his usual practice, 
ibited these exactions, he threatened to pronounce against 
liim the same censures which he had emitted against the 
Emperor Ei’cdenc." 

But the most oppressive expedient employed by the pope 
was the embarkmg of Henry in a project for the 
conquest of Naples, or Sicily on this side the Fare, 
as it was called ; an enterprise, which throw much dishonour 
on the knig, and involved him, during some years, in great 
timihlo and expense. The Eomish church, taking advantage 
of favourable incidents, had reduced tlie kingdom of Sicily to 
tho same state of feudal vassalage which she pretended to 
extend over England, and which, by reason of the distance, 
as well as high spirit of tbs latter kingdom, tiie was not able 
to maintain. After tlio death of the Empei’or Frederic II. 
the succession of Sicily devolved to Oonradme, grandson of 
that monarch ; and Mainfroy, liis natural son, under pretence 
of governing the kingdom during the mmoriiy of tlie prince, 
had formed a scheme of esiablishing his own authority. Pope 
Innocent, who had earned on violent wai* against tho Em- 
peror Bhndoiic, and had endeavoured to dispossess bm of 
his Italian dominions, still continued hostilities against Ms 
grandson ; but being disappomted in all Ms schemes by the 
{uitivily and artifices of Mainfroy, he found that his own force 
alone was not sufficient to bring to a happy issue so groat an 
ontoipriso. He protended to dispose of me Sicilian ero^, 
botii as superior lord of tliat particular kingdom, and as vicar 
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of Christ, to whom all kingdoms of the earth were subjected ; 
and he made a tender of it to Eichard, Earl of Cornwall, 
whose immense riches, he flattered himself, would be able 
to support the military operations against Mainfi’oy., As 
Eichard had the prudence to refuse the present,'" he applied 
to the king, whose levity and thoughtless disposition gave 
Innocent more hopes of success; and he offered him the 
crown of Sicily for nis second son, Edmond.*' Henry, allured 
by so magnificent a present, •without reflecting on the con- 
sequences, without consulting either with his brother or the 
Parhament, accepted of the insidious proposal ; and gave the 
pope unlimited credit to expend whatever sums he thought 
necessary for completing the conquest of Sicily. Innocent, 
who was engaged by his own interests to wage war with 
Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enterprises at tlie expense 
of his ally : Alexander IV., who succeeded him m the papal 
throne, contmued the same policy ; and Henry was smpiisod 
to find himself on a sudden involved in an immense debt, 
which he had never been consulted in contracting. The 
sum already amounted to one hxmdred and thirty-five tliou- 
sand five hundred and forty-one marks, besides interest ; ^ and 
he had the prospect, if he answered this demand, of bemg 
soon loaded with more exorbitant expenses ; if he refused it, 
of both incurring the pope’s displeasure, and losing the 
crown of Sicily, which he hoped soon to have the glory of 
fixing on the head of his son. 

He applied to the Parliament for supplies ; and that ho 
might be sure not to meet •with opposition, he sent no wnts 
to the more refiactory barons; but even those who wore 
summoned, sensible of tlio ridiculous cheat imposed by the 
pope, dotermmed not to lavish tlieir money on such chime- 
rical projects ; and making a pretext of the absence of their 
brethren, they retusod to take the king’s demands into 
consideration.' In this extremity the clci'gy woie his only 
resource ; and as both their toinpoial and spiritual sovereign 
concurred in loading them, they were ill able to defend them- 
selves against this united authority. 

The pope published a crusade for the conquest of Sicily ; 
^d required every one, who had taken the cross against the 
infidels, or had vowed to advance money for that seiwice, to 
support the war against Mainfroy, a moi'o teixible enemy, as 
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he pretended, to the Christian faith than any Saracen.® He 
levied a tenth on all ecclesiastical benefices in England for 
three years ; and gave orders to excommnnicate aU bishops 
who made not punctual payment. He granted to the king 
the goods of intestate clergymen; the revenues of vacant 
benefices; the revenues of all non-residents.'* But these 
taxations, being levied by some rule, were deemed less 
grievous than another imposition, which arose from the sug- 
gestion of the Bishop of Hereford, and which might have 
opened the door to endless and intolerable abuses. 

This prelate, who resided at the court of Eome, by a depu- 
tation from the Enghsh church, drew bills of different values, 
but amounting on the whole to one hundied and fifty thou- 
sand five hundred and forty marks, on all the bishops and 
abbots of the kingdom ; and granted these bills to Italian 
merchants, who, it was pretended, had advanced money for 
the service of the war against Mainfroy.® As there was no 
likehhood of the English prelates subnutting, without com- 
pulsion, to such an extraordinaiy demand, Eiistand, the legate, 
was charged with the commission of employing authority to 
that purpose ; and he summoned an assembly of the bishops 
and abbots, whom he acquamted with the pleasure of tue 
pope and of the kmg. Great were the surprise and indigna- 
tion of the assembly. The Bishop of Worcester exclaimed, 
tliat he would lose his hfe rather than comply : the Bishop of 
London said, that the pope and king were more powerful 
than he ; but if his mitre were taken off his head, he would 
dap on a hehnot in its place.*' The legate was no less violent 
on tlie other hand ; and he told the assembly, in plain terms, 
that all ecclesiastical benefices were the property of the pope, 
and ho might dispose of them, either in whole or in part, as 
ho saw proper.® In the end, the bishops and abbots, being 
threatened with excommunication, which made all the re- 
venues fall into the king’s hands, were obliged to submit 
to tiio exaction; and the only mitigation which the legate 
allowed them was, that tlie tenths, already granted, should 
be luscoiited as a partial payment of the bills. But the money 
was still insulHcient for the pope’s purpose : the conquest of 
Sicily was as remote as ever : tiio demands which came frrom 
Eome wore endless : Pope Alexander became so urgent a 
creditor, that he sent over a legate to England, threatening 
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■file kingdom witi. an. interdict, and the king •with excommu- 
nication, if the arrears, which ho pretended to he due to liim, 
were not instantly remitted.* And at last Henry, sensible of 
■the cheat, began to think of breaking off ■tlie agTeement, and 
of resigning into the pope’s hands •&at crown, which it was 
not intended by Alexander that he or his family should over 
enjoy.® 

The Earl of Cornwall had now reason to value himself on 
Bail of his foresight, in refusing the fraudulent bargain witli 
Home, and m preferring the solid honours of an opu- 
King of tie lent and powerful prince of the blood of England, to 
Eomane empty and precaiuous glory of a foreign dignity. 

But he had not always firmness sufficient to adhere to tms 
resolution: his vanity and ambition prevailed at last over 
his prudence and his avanco; and he was engaged in an 
enteipirise no less extensive and vexatious than that of his 
brother, and not attended with much gi-eater probability of 
success. The immense opulence of llichard having made 
the German princes cast their eye on him as a candidate tor 
the empire, he was tempted to expend vast sums of money on 
his election ; and he succeeded so far as to be chosen King 
of the Romans, which seemed to render his succession intal- 
lible to the imperial throne. He went over to Germany, 
and carried out of the kmgdom no less a sum than seven 
hundred thousand maiks, if we may credit the account given 
by some ancient authors,’’ which is probably much exag- 
gerated.’ His money, while it lasted, proemnd him friends 
and partisans ; but it was soon di’ained from him by tlio 
a-vidify of the Gennan princes ; and having no personal or 
family connexions m that country, and no solid foundation of 
power, he foimd at last that he had lavished away the fni- 
gality of a whole life in order to procure a splendid title ; 
and that his absence from England, joined to tlio woalaicss 
of his brother’s government, gave reins to the factious and 
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turbulent dispositioiis of the English barons, and involved 
hxs own counliy and family in great calamities. 

The successful revolt of the nobdity from King John, and 
their imposing on him and his successors hmitations Discontents 
of their royal power, had made them feel their own of the 
weight and importance, had set a dangerous pre- 
codent of resistance, and bemg followed by a long minority, 
had impoverished as well as weakened that crown, which 
they were at last induced, from the fear of worse conse- 
quences, to replace on the head of young Henry. In the 
king’s situation, either great abilities and vigour were requi- 
site to overawe the barons, or great caution and reserve to 
give them no pretence for complaints ; and it must be con- 
fessed that this prmce was possessed of neither of those 
talents. Ho had not prudence to choose right measures ; he 
wanted even tliat con^ncy, which sometimes ^ves weight to 
wrong ones ; he was entirely devoted to his favourites, who 
were always foreigners ; he lavished on them, without dis- 
cretion, his diminiSied revenue ; and finding that his barons 
indulged their disposition towards tyranny, and observed not 
to their own vassiils the same rules which tliey had imposed 
on the crown, he was apt, in his administration, to neglect all 
tlie salutary articles of the great charter, which ho remarked 
to be so little regarded by his nobility. This conduct had 
oxipremoly lessened his aumonty in tire kingdom ; had mul- 
tiplied complaints against him ; and had frequently exposed 
him to affiponts, and even to dangerous attempts upon his pre- 
rogative. In the year 1244, when he desired a supply from 
Parliament, the barons, complaining of the frequent breaches 
of the great cliarter, and of the many fruitless apphcations 
which they had fomerly made for the redress of this and 
other grievances, demanded, in return, that he should give 
them the nomination of the great justiciary and of the chan- 
cellor, to whoso hands chiifly the administration of justice 
was coimnittod; and if wo may credit the historian,^ they 
hiwl formed the plan of other unntations, as well as of asso- 
ciations to maintain them, which would have reduced the 
king to bo an absolute cipher, and have held the crown 
in perpetual pupilage and dependence. The king, to satisfy 
them, would agree to nothing but a renewal of the charter, 
and a general permission to excommunicate all the violators 
of it ; and ho received no supply, except a scutage of twenty 
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shillings on each knight’s fee, for the marriage of his eldest 
daughter to the King of Scotland ; a burden which was 
exmessly annexed to meir feudal tenures. 

Four years after, in a full Parliament, when Henrjf de- 
manded a new supply, he was openly reproached with a 
breach of his word, and tbe frequent violations of tlie char- 
ter. He was asked, whether he did not blush to desire any 
aid from his people, whom he professedly hated and despised, 
to whom, on all occasions, he prefen ed aliens and foreigners, 
and who groaned under the oppressions which he either per- 
mitted or exercised over them. He was told that, besides 
disparaging his nobihty, by forcing tliem to conti-act unequal 
and mean marriages with strangers, no rank of men was so 
low as to escape vexations from him or his miaistors ; that 
even the victuals consumed in his household, the clothes 
which himself and his servants wore, still moio the wme 
which they used, were all taken by violence from the lawful 
owners, and no compensation was ever made them for the 
injury; that foreign merchants, to the great prejudice and 
infamy of the kmgdoin, shunned llie English harbours, as 
if they were possessed by pii-ates, and the commerce with 
all nations was thus cut off by these acts of violence ; that 
loss was added to loss, and injury to injury, while the mer- 
chants, who had been despoiled of their goods, were also 
obliged to carry them at their own chaa-ge to wliatever 
place the king was pleased to appoint them ; that even the 
poor fishermen on the coast could not escape his oppressions 
and those of his courtiers ; and findmg that they had not full 
liberty to dispose of thar commodities in the Enghsh market, 
were frequently constrained to carry them to foreign ports, 
and to hazard all the perils of the ocean, rather tliau those 
which awaited them from his oppressive emissaries; and 
that his very religion was a ground of complaint to his 
subjects, whue they observed, that the waxen tapers and 
splendid silks, -employed in so many useless proexjssions, 
were the spoils wmoh he had forcibly ravished from the 
true owners.* Throughout this remonstrance, in which the 
complaints, derived from an abuse of the ancient right 
of purveyance, may be supposed to be somewhat oxagge- 
mted, there _ appears a strange mixture of regal tyranny 
in the practices which gave rise to it, and of aristocratical 
liberty, oi rather licentiousness, in the expressions employed 
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by the Parliament. But a mixture of this kind is observable 
m all the ancient feudal governments; and both of them 
proved equally hurtful to th^e people. 

As the king, in answer to their remonstrance, gave the 
Parliament only good words and fair promises, attended 
with the most humble submissions, which they had often 
found deceitful, he obtained at that time no supply; and 
therefore, m the year 1253, when he found himself agam 
under the necessity of applying to Parliament, he had pro- 
vided a new pretence, which he deemed mfalKble, and talmg 
the vow of a cmsade, he demanded their assistance m tliat 
pious enterprise.“ The Parhament, however, for some time 
hesitated to comply; and tiie ecclesiastical order sent a de- 
putation, consisting of four prelates, the primate, and the 
Bisliops of Wmchester, Salisbury, and Carlisle, in order to 
remonstrate with liim on his frequent violations of their pri- 
vileges, tlie oppressions with which he had loaded them and 
all his subjects,” and the imcanonical and forced elections 
which were made to vacant dignities. “ It is tme,” replied 
the king, “ I have been somewhat faulty in this particular : 
1 obtruded you, my Lord of Canterbury, upon your see : I 
was obliged to employ both entreaties and menaces, my Lord 
of Winchester, to have you elected : my proceedings, I con- 
fess, were very iiTogular, my Lords of Bahsbury and Carlisle, 
when 1 raised you from the lowest stations to your present 
dignities : I am determined henceforth to correct these abuses ; 
and it will also become you, m order to make a thorough re- 
fonuatiou, to resign your present benefices, and try to enter 
a^vin in a more regular and canonical manner.”® The 
bishops, surprised at tliose unexpected sarcasms, replied, that 
tlie question was not at present how to correct past errors, 
but to avoid tliem for tlie future. The king promised redress 
both of ecclesiastical and civil giievances ; and the Parlia- 
ment in rotimi agreed to ^ant him a supply, a tenth of the 
ecclesiastical benefices, and a scutage of three marks on each 
knight's fee : but as they had experienced his frequent breach 
of iiromise, they required tliat ho should ratily tlie great char- 
ter m a manner still more aiitlientic and more solemn than any 
which ho had lutherto employed. All the prelates and abbots 
were assembled . they held burning tapers in their hands : 
Hie great charter was road before them : tliey denounced the 
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sentence of excommunication against every one wlio shoxild 
tliencefortli violate that fundamental law : they tlirow their 
tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May the soul of every o^ie 
who incurs this sentence so stink and con'upt in hell I The kmg 
bore a part in this ceremony ; and subjoined, “ So help mo 
G-od, I will keep all these articles inviolate, as I am a man, 
as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king 
crowned and anointed.” Yet was the tremendous ceremony 
no sooner finished, than his favourites, abusmg his wealoiess, 
made Inm return to the same arbitrary and iri'egular adminis- 
tration;, and the reasonable expectaiaons of his people were 
thus perpetually eluded and disappoiuted.^ 

All these imprudent and illegal measures afforded a pro- 

1288 tence to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, to 
Simon d* attempt an innovation in the government, and to 
fJi of wrest the sceptre from the feeble and iirosolute hand 
Leioestei ^hich held it. Tlus nobleman was a yoimger sou of 
that Simon de Idontfort., who had conducted, with such valoui* 
and renown, the crusade against the Albigenses, and who, 
though he tamished his famous exploits by cruelty and am- 
bition, had left a name very precious to all tlie bigots of tliat 
age, particularly to the ecclesiastics. A large mheritance in 
England fell by succession to this family ; hut as the elder 
brother enjoyed still more opulent possessions in France, and 
could not perform fealty to two masters, he transferred his 
right to Simon, his younger brother, who came over to Eng- 
land, did homage for his lands, and was raised to tlio dignity 
of Earl of Leicester. In the year 1238, he espoused Eleanor, 
dowager of William, Earl of Pembroke, and sister to tlio 
kmg but the mamage of this prmccss with a subj'ect and 
a foreigner, tliough contracted with Henry’s consent, was 
loudly complained of by the Earl of Cornwall and all tlie 
barons of England; and Leicester was supjiorted against 
their violence by the king’s favour and authority alone.* 
But he had no sooner established himself in his possessions 
and digmties, than he acquired, by insinuation and address, 
a strong interest with the nation, and gained equally the 
afiTections of all orders of men. He lost, however, the friend- 
ship of Henry, from the usual levity and fickleness of fhat 
prince ; ho was banished tiio couit ; he was recalled ; ho was 
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intrusted with the command of GI-uionne,‘ where he did good 
service and acqmred honour ; he was again disgiaced by the 
king, and his banishment from court seemed now final and 
irrevocable. Henry called him traitor to his face : Leicester 
ga,vo him the he, and told him, that if he were not his sove- 
reign, he would soon make him repent of that insult. Tet 
was this quarrel accommodated, either from the good nature 
or timidity of the king; and Leicester was again admitted 
into some dogi*ee of favour and authority. But as this noble- 
man was become too great to preserve an entire complaisance 
to Henry’s humours, and to act in subserviency to his other 
minions, ho found more advantage in cultivating lus interest 
with the public, and m inflaming the general discontents 
which prevailed against the administration. Ho filled eveiy 
place with complaints against the infringement of the gi-eat 
cliarler, the acts of violence committed on the people, the 
combination between the pope and tlie Idng in their tyranny 
and extortions, Henry’s neglect of his native subjects and 
barons; and though lie lumself a foreigner, he was more 
loud than any m representing iiie indignity of submitting to 
the dominion of foreigners. By his hypocritical pretensions 
to devotion, he gained tlie favour of tlie zealots and clergy . 
by his seeming concern for public good, he acquired the 
affections of the public : and besides the private friendships 
which ho had cultivated with the barons, his animosity against 
tlie favountos a*eated an umon of interests between him and 
that powerful order. 

A recent quarrel, which broke out between Leicester and 
William de Valence, Henry’s half-brother and chief favourite, 
brought matters to extremity,” and determined the former 
to give full scope to his bold and imbounded ambition, which 
tlio laws and the king’s autliority had hitherto witli difficulty 
restrained. Ho secretly called a meeting of the most con- 
Sidoiuble barons, particulai'ly Humplney de Bohun, high 
constable, Roger Bigod, earl mareschal, and the Earls of 
Waiwick and Uloucestor ; men who by their family and poa- 
sessions stood in the first rank of the English nobility. He 
repiesented to this company the necessity of refoiming the 
state, and of putting the execution of the laws into other 
hands than those wliich had liitheiio appeared, from repeated 
experience, so unfit for the charge with which they were 
intrusted. Ho exaggerated the oppressions exercised against 
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tlie lower orders of tlie state, tlie Yiolations of the barons’ 
privileges, the continued dopicdations made on the clergy ; 
and in order to aggin-vate the enoimity of his conduct, ho 
appealed to the gieat charter, which Henry had so often 
ratified, and which was calculated to prevent for ever the 
return of those mtolerable giievances. Ho magnified the 
generosity of their ancestors, who, at a great expense of 
blood, had extoited tliat famous concession from the crown ; 
but lamented their own degeneracy, who allowed so im- 
portant an advantage, once obtained, to be wrested from 
them by a weak prince and by insolent strangers. And ho 
insisted, that the king’s word, after so many submissions and 
fruitless piomises on his part, could no longer be relied on ; 
and that nothing but his absolute inability to violate national 
privileges could henceforth ensure the regular observance of 
tliem. 

These topics, which were founded in truth, and suited so 
well the sentiments of the company, had the desiied effect; 
and the barons embraced a resolution of redi-osvsing the pubUc 
gnevances, by taking into their own hands the administrar 
tion of government. Homy having summoned a Parliament, 
in expectation of receiving supplies for his Sicilian project, 
the l^rons appeared in the hall, clad in complete armour, 
and with tlieir swords by their side : the king on his 
entiy, struck with the unusual appearance, asked them what 
was their purpose, and whether tliey intended to make him 
their prisoner : Roger Bigod replied, m tlie name of the 
rest, that he was not their piisonor, but their sovereign ; that 
they even intended to grant him largo siijiplies, m order to 
fix his son on the throne of Sicily ; that they only expected 
some return for this expense and service ; and that, as ho had 
freciuently made submissions to the Pai'liament, had acknow- 
ledged his past errors, and had still allowed himself to bo 
earned into the same path, which gave tliom such just reason 
of complamt, he must now yield to more strict regulations, 
and ponfer authority on those who were able and willing to 
redress the national gnevances Homy, partly allm’od by 
the hopes of supply, partly intimidated by the union and 
martial appearance of the barons, agreed to their demand : 
and promised to summon another Ihirlianient at Oxford, in 
order to digest the new plan of government, and to elect the 
persons who were to bo intrusted with the chief authority, 
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This Parliament, which the royalists, and even the nation, 
from experience of the confusions that attended its imjane 
measures, afterwards denominated the mad Parlior ftovistom 
merd, met on the day appointed; and as all the 
barons brought along with them their military vassals, and 
appeared with an armed force, the king, who had taken no 
precautions against them, was in reahty a prisoner in their 
hands, and was obliged to submit to all the terms which 
they were pleased to impose upon him. Twelve barons were 
selected from among the king’s ministers ; twelve more were 
chosen by Parliament : to these twenty-four, unlimited autho- 
rity was granted to reform the state ; and the king himself 
took an oath, that he would maintain whatever ordmances 
they should think proper to enact for that purpose.* Leices- 
ter was at the head of the supreme council, to which the 
legislative power was thus in reality transferied ; and all 
their measures were taken by his secret influence and direc- 
tion. Their first step bore a specious appearance, and seemed 
well calculated for the end which they professed to be 
the object of all these innovations : they ordeied that four 
knights should be chosen by each county ; that they should 
make inquiry into the gnevances of which their neighbour- 
hood had reason to complain, and should attend the ensuing 
Parliament, in order to give information to that assembly of 
the state of their particular counties : ^ a nearer approach to 
our present constitution than had been made by the barons 
in the reign of King John, when the knights were only 
appointed to meet in their several counties, and there to 
draw up a detail of tlieir giievances. Meanwhile the twenty- 
four barons proceeded to enact some regulations as a redress 
of such grievances as were supposed to be sufiSciently no- 
torious. They ordered that three sessions of Parliament 
should bo regularly hold every year in the months of Febru- 
ary, Juno, and October; that a new shonif should be annually 
olociod by the votes of the freeholders in each county ; ® 
that the sheriffs should have no power of fining the barons 
who did not attend their courte, or the circuits of the justid- 
arios ; tliat no heii“S should be committed to the wardsliip of 
foreigners, and no castles intrusted to their custody; and 
that no now wamns or forests should be created, nor the 
rovonnes of any counties or hxmdrcds be lot to farm. Such 
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were the reflations which the twenty-four barons estahhshed 
at Oxford, for the redress of public grievances 

But the Earl of Leicester and his associates, having ad- 
vanced so far to satisfy the nation, instead of continuing 
in this popular course, or granting the king that supply 
which they had promised him, immediately provided for the 
extension and continuance of their own authonty. They 
roused anew the popular clamour which had long prevailed 
against foreigners ; and they fell with the utmost violence on 
the king’s half-brothers, who were supposed to bo the authors 
of all national gi'ievanees, and whom Henry liad no longer 
any power to protect. The four brotheis, sensible of their 
danger, took to flight, with an intention of making their 
escape out of the kingdom ; they were eagerly pursued by 
the barons; Aymer, one of the bi others, who had been 
elected to the see of Wmcliester, took shelter in Ins episcopal 
palace, and earned the otheis along with him, they were 
smrounded in that place, and threatened to bo dragged out 
by force, and to be punished for their ciiincs anil misde- 
meanors ; and the lang, pleading the sacrodness of an 
ecclesiastical sanctuary, was ghid to extricate them from 
this danger by banishing them the kingdom. In this act 
of violence, as well as m the former usuqiations of the 
barons, the queen and her uncles were tlionght to have 
secretly concurred ; being jealous of the credit acquired by 
the brothers, which they found had eclipsed and annihilated 
their own. 

But the subseipient proceedings of the twenty-four barons 
usrapa- wore sufficient to open the eyes of the nation, and to 
prove their intention of reducing forever Ixitli the 
king and the people under the arbitrary power of a 
very narrow aristocracy, which must at last have tonuiuatod 
either in anarchy, or in a violent usurpaiioii and tyranny. 
They pretended that they liad not yet digested all tlio regu- 
lations necessary for the reforuiatiou of the state and for the 
redress of giievances ; and they must still retain their jiower, 
till that great purpose were thoroughly effected : in other 
words, that they must be peipetual governors, and must con- 
tinue to reform, till they were pleased to abdicate their au- 
thority. They formed an association among themselves, and 
swore that they would stand by each other with their lives 
and fortunes ; they displaced all the diiof officers of the 
crown, the justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer; and 
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advanced either themselves or their own creatures in tlaeir 
place : even the offices of the king’s household were disposed 
of at their pleasure : the government of all the castles was 
put into hands in whom they found reason to confide : and 
the whole power of the state being thus transferred to them, 
they ventured to impose an oath, by which all the subjects 
were obliged to swear, under the penalty of bemg declared 
public enemies, that they would obey and execute all the 
regulations, both known and unknown, of the twenty-four 
barons ; and all this for the greater glory of G-od, the honour 
of the church, the service of the king, and the advantage of 
the kuigdom.‘‘ No one daied to withstand this tyrannical 
authority. Prince Edward himself, the kmg’s eldest son, a 
youth of eighteen, who began to give indications of that 
gloat and manly spirit winch appeared throughout the whole 
course of liis life, was, after making some opposition, con- 
stouned to take that oath which really deposed his father 
and his family from sovereign authority.’’ Eail Warrenne 
was the last person m the kingdom that could be brought to 
give the contcderated barons this mark of submission. 

But the twenty-four barons, not content with the usurpa- 
tion of the royal power, introduced an innovation in the 
constitution of Parliament, which was of the utmost import- 
ance. They ordained that this assembly should choose a 
committee of twelve persons, who should, in the intervals of 
tlio sessions, possess the authority of the whole Parliament, 
and should attend, on a summons, the person of the king in 
all his motions. But so powerful were these barons, that 
this regulation was also submitted to ; the whole govern- 
ment was overthrown, or fixed on new foundations ; and the 
monarchy was totally subvoited, without its being possible 
for the king to sfriko a single stroke in defence of the consti- 
tution against the newly-elected oligarchy. 

Tlio roiioit that the King of the Itomans intended to pay a 
visit to England gave alarm to the mlmg barons, who 
di’oadod lost the extensive influence and established 
authority of that prince wouhl be employed to restore the 
prerogatives of liis family, and overturn their plan of govern- 
ment.*' Tliey sent over the Bishop of Worcester, who met 
him at St. Omars ; asked him, in the name of the barons, the 
reason of his journey, and how long he intended to stay in 
England ; and insisted that, before he entered the kingdom, 
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he should swear to ohservo the re^xlations established at 
Oxford. On Eichard’s refusal to take this oath, they pre- 

g ared to resist him as a public enemy; they fitted out a 
eet, assembled an army, and exciting the inveterate preju- 
dices of the people against foreigners, from whom they had 
suffered so many oppressions, spread the report that liichard, 
attended by a number of strangers, meant to restore by force 
the authority of his exiled brothers, and to violate all the 
securities provided for public liberty. The King of the 
Eomans was at last obhged to subnait to the terms required 
of him.* 

But the barons, in prcqiortion to their continuance in 
power, began gradually to lose that populanty which liad 
assisted them in obtaining it ; and men repined that regula- 
tions, which were ocaisionally established for the rofonnatiou 
of the statq,woie likely to become pei'petiial, and to subvert 
entirely the .ancient constitution. They wore apnrelicnsivo 
lest the power of the nobles, always oppressive, slioiild iww 
exert itself without control, by romovuig the coimtor})oiso of 
the crown; and their fears were inci eased by some now 
edicts of the , barons, wlueh were plainly calculated to procure 
to themselves ,an impunity in all their violences. They 
appointed .that the circuits of the itinerant justices, the solo 
check on their arbitrary conduct, should be held only once 
in seven years ; and men easily saw that a remedy, which 
returned .after such long mtervals against an oppressive 
power, which was perpetual, would prove totally insignifi- 
cant and useless.® The cry became loud in the nation, that 
the barons sliould finish their mlended regulations. The 
knights of the shires, wlio seem now to have been pretty 
regularly assembled, and sometimes in a separate house, 
made remonstrances against the slowness of tlieu' jnooeod- 
ings. They reprosonted thati though tlie king had performed 
all the conditions required of him, the bairons Iwd hitherto 
done nothing for the public good, and had only been caioful 
to promote their own private advantage, and to make in- 
roads on the royal auuiority; and they even appealed to 
Prince Edward, and claimed nis interposition for the interests 
of the nation and the loformation of the government.' The 
prince replied,_that though it was from coustnunt, and con- 
trary to ms private sentiments, ho had swoni to maintain the 
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provisions of Oxford, lie was determined to observe liis ciath : 
Lnt lie sent a message to the barons, reqninng them to hringr* 
their undertakmg to a speedy conclusion, and fulfil their 
engagements to the public : otherwise he menaced them, that, 
at the expense of his life, he would oblige them to do their 
duty, and would shed the last drop of his blood in promoting 
the interests, and satisfying the just wishes of the nation.* 

The barons, luged by so pressing a necessily, published at 
last a new code of ordinances for the reformation of the 
sfeito ; but the expectations of the people were extremely 
disappointed, when they found that these consisted only of 
some trivial alterations in the mumcipal law, and still more, 
when tho barons pretended that the task was not yet finished, 
and that they must fartlier prolong their authority, m order 
to bring tlie work of reformation to the desired period. The 
current of popularity was now much turned to the side of tlie 
crown ; and the barons had little to rely on for their support, 
besides the pnvate influence and power of their families, 
which, thougli exorbitant, was hkely to prove inferior to the 
combhiation of king and people. Even this basis of power 
was daily weakened by their intestme j'ealousies and ani- 
mosities; tlieir ancient and inveterate quarrels broke out 
when they came to share tlie spoils of the crown ; and the 
iivfdship between the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester, 
the chief leaders among them, began to disjoint the whole 
confederacy. Tho latter, more moderate in his pretensions, 
was desirous of stoppmg or retarding the career of the 
barons’ usurpations ; but the former, enraged at the opposi- 
tion which he met witli in his own party, pretended to 
throw up all concern in English affairs, and he retired into 
France.* 

Tho kingdom of France, tho only state with which Eng- 
land had any consideiable intercourse, was at tbs time 
governed by Lewis IX , a prince of tho most singular cha- 
racter tliat IS to bo met with in all the records of history. 
Tins monarch united, to the mean and abj'ect superstition of 
a monk, all tho couiago and magnanimity of the greatest 
hero; and, wliat may be deemed more extraordinary, the 
justice and intogiity of a disinterested patriot, tlie mildness 
and humanity oi an accomplished plulosopher. So fex firom 
taking advantage of the divisions among the English, or 
attempting to expel those dangerous rivals from the pro- 
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•vinces wMch iiliey still possessed in France, he had enter- 
tained many scruples with regard to the sentence of attainder 
pronounced against the king’s father, had even expiossed 
some mtention of restoring the other provmces, and was 
only prevented from taking that impindent resolution hy 
the united remonstrances of his own haions, who represented 
the extreme danger of such a measure, and, what had a 
greater influence on Lewis, the justice of punishing, by a 
legal sentence, the barbarity and felony of John. Whenever 
this prince mterposed in English affairs, it was always with 
an mtention of composing the differences between me king 
and his nobility; he recommended to both parties every 
peaceable and reconciling measui'e; and he used all his 
authority with the Earl of Leicester, his native subject, to 
20th Ma him to compliance with Henry. He made a 

treaty with England, at a time when the distractions 
of that langdom were at the greatest height, and when the 
king’s authority was totally annihilated; and tlie tenns 
which he granted might, even in a more prosperous state of 
their affairs, be deemed reasonable and advantageous to tlio 
English. He yielded up some tenitories which had been 
conquered from Poictou and Guienne ; he ensured the peace- 
able possession of the latter province to Henry ; he agreed 
to pay that prmce a large sum of money; and he only 
required that the king should, in return, make a final cession 
of Normandy and the other provinces, which he could never 
entertain any hopes of recoveiiug by force of arms.* This 
cession was ratified by Henry, by his two sons and two 
daughters, and by the King of the Romans and his three 
sons: Leicester alone, eithei moved by a vain airogance, or 
desirous to ingratiate himself with the English populace, 
protested agamst the deed, and insisted on tlie right, how- 
ever distant, which might accrue to his consoit."' Lewis saw, 
in his obstinacy, the unboimded ambition of the man ; and 
as the barons msisted that the money duo by treaty should 
be at their disposal, not at Henry's, he also saw, and probably 
with regret, the low condition to which this monarch, who 
had more erred from weakness than from any bad intention, 
was reduced by the turbulence of his own subjects. 

But the situation of Henry soon after wore a more favour- 
able a^ct. The twenty-four barons had now enjoyed tlie 
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pvereign power near tiaree years ; and Had visibly employed 
it, not for tbe reformation of the state, which, was 
their first pretence, but for the aggrandizement 
of themselves and of their famihes. The breach of trust was 
apparent to all the world : every order of men felt it, and 
murmured against it : the dissensions among the barons 
Hiemselves, which increased the evil, made also the remedy 
more obvious and easy ; and the secret desertion, in particular, 
of the Earl of Gloucester to the crown, seemed to promise 
Heniy certain success in any attempt to resume his authority. 
Yet diu'st he not take that step, so reconcilable both to justice 
and policy, without making a previous application to llome, 
and dosiimg an absolution from his oaths and engagements.” 

The pope was at this time much dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the barons, who, in order to gain the favour of the 
people and clergy of England, had expelled all tlie Italian 
ecclesiastics, had confiscated their benefices, and seemed 
doteniiined to mamtain the libeiiies and privileges of tlie 
Enghsli church, m which tlie rights of pafronage, belonging 
to their own families, were included. The extreme ani- 
mosity of tlie English clergy against the Italians was also a 
soui’ce of his disgust to this order ; and an attempt, which had 
been made by tliem for fartlier liberty and gi’eater indo- 
pendeuce on the civil power, was therefore less acceptable to 
tlie court of Eome.® About the same time that the barons at 
Oxford had annihilated the prerogatives of the monai’chy, 
the clergy met in a synod at Meiton, and passed several 
ordinances, which were no loss calculated to promote their 
own gi’andeur at the expense of the crown. They decreed, 
that it was unlawful to try ecclesiastics by secular judges ; 
tliat the clergy wore not to regard any prohibitions fr’om 
civil courts ; that lay pati'ons had no right to confer spiritual 
benefices ; that tlie magistrate was obliged, without farther 
inquiry, to imprison all excommunicated persons; and tliat 
ancient usage, without any particular gi-ant or charter, was a 
sulficient autlionty for any cloiical possessions or privileges.® 
About a century belbre, those claims would have been sup-, 
•[xntod by tlie court of Borne beyond the most fundamental 
aiticlos of faitli : they wore tho chief points maintained by 
the great martyr, Becket ; and liis resolution in defending 
ilioni had exalted him to the high station which he held 
in the catalogue of Eomish saints. But principles were 
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clianged with the times: the pope was become somewhat 
jealous of the great independence of the English clergy, 
which made them stand less m need of his protection, and 
even imholdened them to resist his authority, and to com- 
plain of the preference given to the Italian courtiers, whose 
interests, it is natural to imagine, were the chief object of his 
concern. He was ready, therefore, on the king’s application, 
to annul these new constitutions of the churcli of England.'^ 
And, at the same time, he absolved the king, and all Ins sub- 
jects, from the oath which tliey had taken to obsoive the 
provisions of Oxford.’^ 

Prince Edward, whose liberal mind, though in such early 
Pimoe youth, had taught him the great piojudico which his 
father liad meurred, by his levity, inconstancy, and 
frequent breach of promise, refused for a long time to take 
advantage of this absolution; and declared, that the pro- 
visions of Oxford, how unreasoiuiblo soever in themselves, 
and how much soever abused by the barons, ought still to 
be adhered to by those who bad sworn to observe them :* ho 
himself had been constrained by violence to take that oath ; 
yet he was determmod to keep it. By this scrupulous fidelity, 
the prince acquired the confidence of aU parties, and was 
afterwards enabled to recover fully the royal authority, and 
to perform such great actions, both during his own reign and 
that of his father. 

The situation of England, during this period, as well as 
that of most European kingdoms, was somewhat peculiar. 
There was no regular military force maintained in the 
nation: the sword, howovoi*, was not, properly speaking, 
in the hands of the people : the barons wore alouo intrusloci 
with the defence ol the community; and after any effort 
which they made, either against their own prince or against 
foreigners, as the military lotainors dopai-tod home, the 
armies were disbanded, and could not speedily bo re-assem- 
bled at pleasure. It was easy, tliereforo, for a few barons, 
by a combination, to get the start of the other party, to col- 
lect suddenly their troops, and to appear unexpoctocUy in the 
field with an army, which their antagonists, tliough equal, or 
even superior in power and interest, would not dare to en- 
counter. Hence the sudden revolutions which often took 
place in those governments : hence the frequent victories 
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obtained, without a blow, by one faction over the other: 
and hence it happened, that fhe seeming prevalence of a 
party was seldom a prognostic of its long contmuance in 
power and authority. 

The kmg, as soon as he received, the pope’s absolution 
from his oath, accompanied with menaces of excom- 
munication against all opponents, trusting to the 
countenance of the church, to the support promised bim by 
many considerable barons, and to the returning favour of the 

S le, immediately took off the mask. After justifying his 
uct by a proclamation, in which he set form the private 
ambition, and the breach of trust, conspicuous in Leicester 
and his associates, he declared, that he had resumed tl>e 
government, and was determined thenceforth to exert the 
royal authoiify for the protection of his subjects. He re- 
moved Hugh le Despenser and Nicholas de Ely, the justi- 
ciary and chancellor appointed by the barons ; and put 
Philip Basset and Walter de Merton in their place. He 
substituted new sheriffs m all the counties, men of character 
and honour : he placed new governors in most of the castles : 
ho changed all the officers of his household : he 
summoned a Parhament, m which the resumption “ * ^ ' 
of his authority was ratified, with only five dissenting voices : 
and the barons, after making one fruitless effort to take the 
king by suipinse at Winchester, were obhged to acquiesce in 
those new regulations.* 

The king, in order to cut off every objection to his con- 
duct, offered to lofer all the differences between him and the 
Earl of Leicester, to Margaret, Queen of France." The cele- 
brated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influence to any 
decision which issued from his court ; and Henry probably 
hoped, tliat tlie gallantry, on which all barons, as true 
knights, valued themselves, would make them ashamed not 
to submit to the award of that princess. Lewis merited the 
confidence reposed in him. By an admii-able conduct, pro- 
bably as political as just, he coutmually intoiposed his good 
offices to allay the civil discords of the Enghsh: he for- 
warded all healing measui-es, which might give securily to 
both parties • and he still endeavoured, though in vain, to 
soothe, by persuasion, the fierce ambition of the Earl of 
Leicester, and to convince him how much it was his duty to 
submit peaceably to tlio authority of his sovereign. 

* U. ratw, p. cos. Oliron. T. WylccB, p, S5. « Kymof, yol. i. p. 724. 
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That bold and artful conspirator was nowise discourapjod 
1263 ^3^ success of Ills past enterimsos. The 

death of Richard, Earl of G-loucestor, who was lus 
chief rival in power, and who, before his decease, had joined 
the royal party, seeme.d to open a new field to his violence, 
and to expose the throne to fi'esh insults and injui'ies. It 
was in vain that the king professed his intentions of observ- 
ing strictly the great chaiter, even of maintaining all tlio 
regulations made by the reforming barons at Oxford or after- 
wards, except those which entirely annihilated the royal autho- 
rity . these powerful chieftains, now obnoxious to tlio court, 
could not peaceably resign the lio])es of entire indepondouco 
and uncontrolled power, with whicli tlioy had flattered tliem- 
selves, and which they liad so long enjoyed. Many of tlieni 
cmi wms engaged m Leicester’s views ; and among the rest, 
of the G-ilbert, the young Earl of Grloucoster, who biougbt 
him a mighty accession of power, from the oxtonsivo 
authority possessed by that opulent famdy. Even Henry, 
son of the King of the Romans, commonly called Henry 
d’AUmaino, tliough a prince of the blood, joined the party 
of the barons agamst the king, tlie head of his own family, 
Leicester himself, who still resided in France, secretly foiinod 
the links of this great conspiracy, and planned the whole 
scheme of operations 

The princes of Wales, notwithstanding the great power of 
the monarchs, both of the Saxon and Norman lino, still pre- 
served authority in their own cormtry. Though tlioy had 
often been constrained to pay tribute to the crown of Eng- 
land, they were with diflSculty retained in subordination, or 
even in peace; and ahnost through every reign since the 
Conquest, tliey had infested the English frontiem with such 
potty incursions and sudden mioads, as seldom mont to have 
place in a general history. The English, still content with 
repefling their invasions, and chasing them back into their 
mountains, had never pursued the advantages obtained over 
them, nor been able, even under their greatest and most 
active princes, to fix a total, or so much as a feudal sub- 
jection on the country. This advantage was reserved to the 
present king, the weakest and most indolent. In the year 
1237, Lewell^n, Prmco of Wales, declining in years, and 
broken with infirmities, but still more harassed with tlio 
rebellion and undutiful behaviour of his youngest son, 
Griffin, had recourse to tho protection of Henry ; and con- 
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sonting to subject bis principality, wbicb bad so long main- 
tained, or soon recovered, its independence, to vassalage 
under the crown of England, bad purcbased security and 
tranquilbty on these disbonourable terms. His eldest son 
and heir, David, renewed tbe homage to England ; and 
having taken bis brother prisoner, delivered him into 
Henry’s hands, who committed him to custody in tbe 
Tower. That pnnce, endeavouring to make his escape, 
lost his life m me attempt ; and the Prmce of Wales, freed 
£tom the apprehensions of so dangerous a rival, paid thence- 
foith less regard to the English monarch, and even renewed 
those incursions, by which the Weldi, during so many ages, 
luul been accustomed to infest the Enghsh borders. Lewel- 
lyn, however, the son of Griffin, who succeeded to his uncle, 
had been obliged to renew the homage, which was now 
claimed by England as an established right; but he was 
well pleased to inflame those civil discords, on wliich he 
rested his present security, and founded his hopes of future 
iudepeudence. He entered into a confederacy with the Earl 
of Leicester, and collecting all the force of his principahty, 
invaded England with an army of thirty thousand men. ifte 
ravaged the huids of Roger de Mortimer, and of aU the 
barons who adhered to the crown,’' he marched into Che- 
shire, and committed hke depredations on Prince Edward’s 
tciritones ; every place where his disorderly troops 'appeai’ed 
was laid waste with fire and sword ; and though Mortimer, 
a gallant and expert soldier, made stout resistance, it was 
found necessary that the prince himself should head the 
army against this invader. Edward repulsed Prmce Lewel- 
lyn, and obliged lum to take shelter in the mountains of 
North Wales; but he was prevented fi:om making farther 
progress agamst the enemy, by the disorders which soon 
after broke out in England. 

The Welsh invasion was the appointed signal for the malo- 
contoiit barons to rise in arms, and Leicester, coming over 
secretly from France, collected all the forces of his pariy, 
aud commenced an open rebellion. He seized the person of 
the Bishop of Hereford ; a pielate obnoxious to an the in- 
ferior clergy, on account of his devoted attachment to the 
court of Rome.' Simon, Bishop of Norwich, and John 
Mausel, because they had published the pope’s bull, absolv- 
ing the king and kingdom from their oaths to observe the 

» (ton. JDUJUII. TOl. i. p. 364. * Tixvot, p. 211. M. Vetrt. p. 882. 892. 
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provisions of Oxford, were made piisoners, and exposed to 
the rage of the party. The king’s demesnes weie ravaged 
with unhoulided fury J and as it was Leicester’s interest to 
allui’e to his side, by the hopes of plunder, all the disorderly 
ruffians m England, he gave them a general licence to pillage 
the barons of the opposite paiiy, and oven all iieutad per- 
sons. But one of the pimcipal resources of his faction was 
the populace of the cities, particularly of Loudon ; and as he 
had, by his hypociitical pictensions to sanctity, and his zeal 
against Home, engaged the monks and lower ecclesiastics in 
his party, his dominion over tlie inferior ranks of men be- 
came micontrollahle. Thomas Fitz-llichiud, Mayor of Lon- 
don, a fiinous and licentious man, gixve tlie countonanco of 
autlioiity to tliese disoideis in the capital; and having de- 
clared war agamst the suhsiantial citizens, he loosened all 
the hands of government, by which that turbulent city was 
commonly but ill restiained. On the aimroach of Easter, 
die zeal of superstition, the appetite for plmider, or what is 
often as prevalent with the populace as eitlior of these mo- 
tives, the ploasui’e of committing havoc and desiniction, 
prompted them to attack die unhappy Jews, who were first 
pillaged widiout resistance, then massacred to die number 
of five hundi-ed persons.' The Lombard bankers were next 
exposed to the rage of the people ; and though, by taking 
sanctuary in the churches, they escaped with tlieir lives, all 
their money and goods becaiue a prey to the licentious mul- 
titude. Even the houses of the rich citizens, though Eiiglisli, 
were attacked by night ; and way was made by sword and 
by fire to the pillage of dieir goods, and often to the destiiic- 
tion of their persons. The queen, who, though defended by 
the Tower, was tonified by the neighbourhood of such dan- 
gerous commotions, resolved to go by water to the wistlo of 
Windsor; but as she apjiroacliod the bridge, die ■jiopulaco 
assembled against her : die cry ran, Dnnon tJie witch ; luid 
besides abusing her with die most opprobrious language, and 
pelting her with rotten eggs and dirt, they had ])roparod 
lai-ge stones to sink her barge, when she should attempt 
to shoot the bridge; and she was so frightened, that she 
returned to the Tower 

The violence and ftiry of Leicester’s fruition had risen to 
such a height in all paits of England, that the king, miablo 
to resist their power, was obliged to set on foot a treaty of 
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poaco ; and to make an accommodation with the barons on the 
most disadvantageous terms.’’ He agreed to confirm 
anew the provisions of Oxford, even those which 
entirely annihilated the royal authority ; and the barons were 
again reinstated m the sovereignty of the kmgdom. They 
restored Hugh le Despenser to the office of chief justiciary ; 
they appointed their own creatures slienffs in every county 
in England ; they took possession of all the royal castles and 
fortresses; they even named all the officers of the king’s 
household ; and they summoned a Parliament to meet at 
Westminster, in order to settle more fully their plan of 
govenmient. They here produced a new list of 
twenty-four barons, to whom they proposed that 
the administration should he entirely committed ; and they 
insisted that the authority of this junto should contmue, not 
only during the reign of the kmg, but also during that of 
Pimce Edward. 

This prince, the life and soul of the royal party, had un- 
happily, before the Icing’s accommodation with the barons, 
been taken prisoner by Leicester in a parley at Windsor 
and that misfortune, more than any other incident, had de- 
termined Henry to submit to the ignominious conditions 
imposed upon him. But Edward, having recovered his liberty 
by the treaty, employed his activity in defending the prero- 
gatives of his family; and he gamed a great party even 
lunong tliose who had at first adhered to the cause of the 
barons. His couan Henry d’Allmaine, Roger Bigod, earl 
marshal, Earl Warrenne, Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, Jolm Lord Basset, Ralph Basset, Ha mm ond I’Estrange, 
Roger Mortimer, Henry de Piercy, Robert de Bras, Roger 
de Leybourne, with almost all the lords marchers, as they 
were called, on the borders of Wales and of Scotland, the 
most warlike parts of the kmgdom, declared m favour of tlie 
royal csiuso ; and hostilities, which were scarcely well com- 
posed, wore iigiin ranewed in every part of England. But 
the near balance of the parties, joined to the universal cla- 
mour of the people, obliged the kin^ and barons to open 
anew the negotiations for peace ; and it was agreed, by both 
sides, to submit their differences to the aibitration of the 
King of Ertuice.^ 

OUmn. Pnnst. vol i. p 358 TiiToti p 211. * M. Ptuis, p. 069. TnTsfc, p 213. 
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This virtuous prince, the only man who, in like circum- 
Kefeience stauces, could safelj have been intrusted witlx such 
to the Kmg an authonty by a neighbouring nation, had never 
ot Fiance, ^ interposo his good oflSces between die 

English factions ; and had even, during the short interval of 

E eace, invited over to Paiis both the king and the Earl of 
eicester, in order to accommodate the differoncos between 
them ; but found, that the fears and animosities on both sides, 
as well as the ambition of Leicester, were so violent, as to 
render all his endeavours ineffectual. But when this solemn 
appeal, ratified by the oaths and subscriptions of the leaders 
in Wh factions, was made to his judgment, he was not dis- 
couraged from pursuing his honourable purpose: he sxun- 
moned the states of Fiance at Amiens ; and there, 
in the presence of that assembly, as well as in that 
of the King of England, and Peter de Montfoit, Leicester’s 
son, he brought ^s groat cause to a tiial and examination. 
It appeared to liim, tliat the provisions of Oxford, oven had 
they not been extorted by force, had they not boon so exoiv- 
bitant in their nature, and subversive of Ihe ancient consti- 
tution, were expressly established as a temporary expedient, 
and could not, without breach of trust, be rendered perpetual 
33 id Jan ^7 barous. He therefore annulled these provi- 

sions ; restored to the king the possession of liis 
castles, and the power of nomination to the great offices ; 
allowed him to retain what forei^ers he pleased in his 
kingdom, and even to confer on them places of trust and 
dignity ; and, in a word, re-estabhshed tiio royal power in 
the same condition on which it stood before the meeting of 
the Parliainent at Oxford. But while he thus suppressed 
dangerous innovati'ona, and preserved imimpaired the prero- 
gatives of the English crown, he was not negligent of the 
rights of the people ; and besides ordering that a genoial 
amnesty should be granted for all past ofiences, ho deelai-od 
that his award was not anywise meant to derogate from tlio 
privileges and liberties which the nation enjoyed by any 
former concessions or charters of the crown.® 

This equitable sontonc6 was no sooner known in England, 
than Leicester and his confederates determined to reject it, 
and to have recom'se to arms, in order to procure to tJiem- 
selves more safe and advantageous conditions/ Without 
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regard to his oaths and subscriptions, that enterprising 
conspirator directed his two sons, Eichard and Peter Eenewai 
de Montfort, in conjunction witli Eobert de Ferrars, of the uvii 
Earl of Derby, to attack the city of Worcester; 
while Henry and Simon de Montfort, two others of his sons, 
assisted by the Pnnce of Wales, were ordered to lay waste 
the estate of Eoger de Mortimer. He himself resided at 
London ; and employmg, as his instrument, Fitss-Eichard, the 
seditious mayor, who had violently and illegally prolonged 
his authority, he wrought up that city to the highest ferment 
and agitation. The populace formed themselves into bands 
and companies ; chose leaders ; practised aU military exer- 
cises ; committed violence on the royalists ; and to give 
them greater countenance in their disorders, an association 
was entered into between the city and eighteen great barons, 
never to make peace with the king but by common consent 
and approbation. At the head of those who swore to main- 
tain this association were the Earls of Leicester, Gloucester, 
and Derby, with le Despenser, the chief justiciary ; men 
who had aU previously sworn to su bm it to the awaid of the 
French monarch. Their only pretence for this breach of 
faith was, that the latter paert of Lewis’s sentence was, as 
they affimed, a contradiction to the former : he ratified the 
charter of liberties, yet annulled the provisions of Oxford ; 
which wore only calculated, as they maintained, to preserve 
tliat charter ; and without which, m their estimation, they 
had no security for its observance. 

The king and prince finding a civil war inevitable, pre- 
pared themselves for defence ; and summoning the military 
vassals from all quarters, and being reinforced by Baliol, 
Lord of Galloway, Bi-us, Lord of Annandale, Henry Piercy, 
John Oomyn,* and otlier barons of the north, tliey composed 
an army, formidable, as well from its numbers as its military 
prowess and experience. The first enterprise of the royalists 
was the attack of Northampton, which was defended by 
Simon de Montfort, with many of the principal barons^ of 
that party ; and a breach being made in the w^ls by Philip 
Basset, the place was carried by assault, and both 
the governor and the garrison were made prisoners.^ 

The loyalists marched llience to Leicester and Nottin^am ; 
both wliicli places having opened their gates to them, Prinoe 
Edward proceeded with a detacliment into the county of 
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Derby, in order to ravage witli firo and swoi’d tlie lands 
of the earl of ibat name, and take rorengo on Inm ft)r his 
disloyalty. lake maxims of war prevailed with both parties 
throughout England ; and the kingdom was thus exposed in 
a moment to gi*eater devastation, from the animosities of the 
rival barons, than it would have suffered from many yeai's 
of foreign or even domestic hostilities, conducted by more 
humane and more geneious pimciples. 

The Eail of Leicester, master of London, and of the 
coimties m the south-east of England, foimed the siege of 
Eochester, which alouo declared for the king in those paits, 
and wliich, besides Earl Warreime, tlie governor, was gaiTi- 
soned by many noble and powerful barons of the royal pa.rty. 
The king and prince hastened from Nottingham, wliere they 
were then quartered, to the rcKef of the place , and on their 
approach, Leicester raised the siege, and retreated to Loudon, 
wluch, being the centre of his power, he was afraid might, in 
his absence, fall into the king’s hands, either by force, or by 
a correspondence with the principal citizens, who woi’o all 
secretly inclined to the royal cause. Reinforced by a gi-eat 
body of Londoners, and having summoned his partisans from 
aU quarters, he thought liimself sti'ong enough to hazard a 
general battle with the royahsts, and to determine the fate of 
Sie nation in one gi’eat engagement ; wluch, if it proved suo- 
cessful, must be decisive against the king, who had no retreat 
for his broken troops in those parts ; wlulo Loicosler himself, 
in case of any sinister accident, could easily take shelter in 
tlie city. To give the hotter colouring to his cause, ho pre- 
viously sent a message witlv conditions of peace to Ilonry, 
submissive in tlie language, hut exorbitant in the demands ; ** 
and when the messenger returned with the ho and clofianco 
from the kmg, the prince, and the King of tlfo Romans, he 
sent a new message, renouncing, in the name of himself and 
of the associated barons, all fealty and allegimico to Ilonry. 
He then marched out of the city, with his aimy divided into 
four bodies : the first commanded by his two sons, Henry and 
G-ry de Montfort, together witli Humphrey do Rohun, Earl 
of Hereford, who had deserted to the barons ; tlie second led 
by the Earl of Gloucester, witli William de Montcliesney and 
John Fitz-John; tbe third, composed of Londoners, under 
the command of Nicholas de Segrave ; the fourth headed by 
himself in person. The Bishop of Ohiohester gave a general 
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absolution to tbe army, accompanied 'with assurances that, if 
any of them fell in the ensuing action, they would infalhbly 
be received into heaven, as the reward of their suffering m 
so meritorious a cause. 

Leicester, who possessed great talents for war, conducted 
his march with such skill and secrecy, that he had of 
well nigh surprised the royahsts in their quarters at Lewes 
Lewes in Sussex : but the vigilance and actmty of 
Prince Edward soon repaired this neghgence ; and he led 
out the king’s army to the field in three bodies. He himself 
conducted the van, attended by Earl Warrenne and Wilham 
de Yalonco ; the main body was commanded by the King of 
the Homans and his son Heniy : the king himself was placed 
in tlie rear at the head of his principal nobiliiy. Prince 
lildwai'd lushed upon the Londoners, who had demanded the 
post of honour in leading the rebel army, but who, from their 
Ignorance of discipline and want of experience, were ill fitted 
to resist the gentry and military men, of whom the prince’s 
body was composed. They wore broken in an instant ; were 
chasod off the field ; and Edward, transported by his martial 
ardour, and eager to revenge the insolence of the Londoners 
against his mother,* put them to the sword for the length of 
four miles, without giving them any quarter, and without 
reflecting on the fate whiSi in the mean time attended the 
rest of the army. The Earl of Leicester, seeing the royalists 
thrown into confusion by their eagerness in the pursuit, led 
on his remaining troops against the bodies commanded by 
the two royal brothers s he defeated, with great slaughter, 
the forces headed by the King of the Eomans; and that 
princo was obliged to yield himself pnsoner to the Earl of 
Gloucester ; he peneti-atod to the body where the king him- 
self was placed, threw it into disorder, pursued his advantage, 
chasod it into tlie town of Lewes, and obhgod Henry to sur- 
render hiuiKolf prisoner.'* 

Prince Edwaid, retuming to the field of battle from his 
precipitate puisuit of the Londoners, was astonished to find 
it covered with the dead bodies of lus friends, and still more 
to hear, that his father and uncle were defeated and taken 
msonors, and that Arundel, Oomyn, Brus, Hammond 
’Estvauge, Eogor Leybounie, and many conmderable 
lai'ons of his party, wore in the hands of the victorious 
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enemy. Earl Warrenne, Hugh Bigod, and William de 
Valence, struck with despair at this event, immediately took 
tQ flight, humed to Pevensey, and made them escape beyond 
sea : ' but the prmee, intrepid amidst the greatest disasters, 
exhorted his troops to revenge the death of their friends, to 
reheve the royal captives, and to snatch an easy conquest 
from an enemy disordered by their own victory.® He found 
his followers intimidated by their situation ; wliile Leicester, 
afraid of a sudden and violent blow from the piiiice, amused 
biTu by a feigned negotiation, till he was able to recall his 
troops from the pmsuit, and to biing them into order.® There 
now appeared no farther resource to the royal party, sur- 
rounded by the armies and g'amsons of the enemy, destitute 
of foiage and provisions, and depnvod of their sovereign, as 
well as of their prmcipal leaders, who could alone inspirit 
them to an obstinate resistance. The prince, therefore, was 
obhged to submit to Leicester’s terms, which were short and 
severe, agreeably to the suddenness and necessily of the 
situation : he stipulated that he and Henry d’Allmame should 
surrender themselves prisoners as pledges in lieu of the two 
kings ; that all other prisoners on both sides should be re- 
leased ; ® and that, in order to settle fuUy the terms of agi'ee- 
ment, application should be made to the King of Franco, 
that he should name six Frenchmen, three ptolates, and 
three noblemen : these six to choose two others of their own 
country ; and these two to choose one Englishman, who, in 
conjunction with themselves. Were to be invested by botii 
parties with full powers to make what regulations they 
thought proper for the settlement of the kingdom. The 
prince and young Heniy accordingly delivered themselves 
into Leicestet’s hands, who sent them imder a guard to 
Dover castle. Such are tlie terms of agreement commonly 
called the mise of Lewes, from an obsolete French teim of 
that meaning : for it appears, that all the gentry and nobility 
of England, who valued themselves on their Norman extrac- 
tion, and who disdained the language of tlioir native country, 
made femiliar use of the French tongue till this period, and 
for some time after. 

Leicester had no sooner obtained this groat advantage, and 
gotten the whole royal family in his power, tlian lie openly 
violated every article of the treaty, and acted as solo master, 
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oven tyrant of the kingdom. He still detained the king 
in effect a prisoner, and made use of that prince’s authonty 
to purposes the most prejudicial to his interests, and the 
most oppressive of his people.** He every where disarmed the 
royalists, and kept all his own partisans in a military posture . “ 
he observed the same partial conduct in the deliverance of the 
captives, and even threw many of the royahsts into prison, 
besides those who were taken in the battle of Lewes : he 
cam'od the kuig from place to place, and obhged aU the 
royal castles, on pretence of Henry’s, commands, to receive a 
goveinor and gai-rison of his own appointment: all the 
officers of the crown and of the household were named by 
him ; and tlio whole authority, as well as arms of the state, 
was lodged in lus hands : he instituted m the counties a new 
kind of magistracy, endowed with new and arbitrary powers, 
that of conservators of the peace z*" his avarice appeared bare- 
faced, and might induce us to question the greatness of his 
ambition, at least the largeness of his mind, if we had not 
rosison to tliink, that he mtended to employ his acquisitions 
as the instiuments for attaining farther power and grandeur. 
Ho seized the estates of no leas than eighteen bai’one, as his 
share of the spoil gained in the battle of Lowes : he en- 
grossed to himself the ransom of all the prisoners ; and told 
his barons, with a wanton insolence, that it was sufficient for 
thorn that he had saved them, by that victory, from the 
forfoitui'cs and attainders which hung over them : * he even 
treated the Earl of Gloucester in the same injurious manner, 
and applied to his own use the ransom of the King of the 
Eomans, who, in tlie field of battle, had yielded himself prisoner 
to that nobleman. Henry, his eldest son, made a monopoly 
of all the wool in the kingdom, the only valuable commodity 
for foreign markets which it at that time produced.* The 
inhabiUuits of the cmque-ports, during the present dissolution 
of government, betook themselves to the most licentious 
jiiraoy, preyed on the ships of all nations, threw the mariners 
into the sea, and, by those practices, soon banished all mer- 
chants from the English coasts and harbours. Every forei^ 
connnodity rose to an exorbitant price ; and woollen clotii, 
which the English had not then tlie art of dying, was worn 
by them white, and without receiving the last hand of the 
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manufacturer. In answer to the complaints winch arose 
on this occasion, Leicester replied, that the kingdom could 
well enough subsist withm itself, and needed no intercourse 
with foreigners ; and it was found that he even combined 
with the pirates of the cinque-ports, and received as his share 
the third of their pnzes.” 

No farther mention was made of the reference to the King 
of France, so essential an article in the agreement of Lewes ; 
and Leicester summoned a Parliament, composed altogetlior 
of his own partisans, in order to rivet, by their autlionty, 
that power winch he had acquiied by so much violence, and 
which he used with so much tyramiy and injustice. An 
ordinance was there passed, to which tlie kmg’s consent had 
been previously extorted, that every act of royal power 
should be exercised by a coiuicil of nine persons, who were to 
be chosen and removed by the majority of three, Leicester 
himself, the Earl of Gloucester, imd the Bisliop of Chi- 
chester.’" By tins uitncate plan of government, the sceptre 
was really put into Leicester’s hands ; as he had the cntiro 
direction of the Bishop of Cliichestor, and Hieroby coni- 
manded all the lesolutions of the council of thmo, who could 
appoint or discard at pleasure every member of the supreme 
council. 

But it was impossible that things could long remain in this 
strange situation'. It behoved Leicester either to descend 
with some peril mto the rank of a subj'ect or to mount up 
with no less into tliat of a sovereign; and his ambition, 
unrestrained either by fear or by prmciple, gave too much 
reason to suspect him of the latter intontioui, Meanwhile ho 
was exposed to anxiety from every quarter ; and felt that 
the smallest mcident was capable of overturning that immense 
and ilbcemented tabnc which ho had reared. The queen, 
whom her husband had loft abroad, had collected in foreign 
paids an army of despeiate adventurore, and had assembled a 
great number of ships, with a view of invading tho kingdom, 
and of bringing relief to her unfoitunato family. Lewis, de- 
testing Leicester’s usinpations and porj’iuies, luid disgusted 
at the English barons, who had rolusod to submit to his 
award, sc^cretly favoured all her oniei^irises, and was gene* 
rally behoved to be making propaiutions for the same purposoi 
An English aimy, by the protended authority of tho captive 
king, was assembled on tlie sea-coast to oppose this proj’octed 
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invasion ; * but Leicester owed his safety more to cross winds, 
wliich long detained and at last dispersed and mined the 
q^ueen’s fleet, than to any resistance which, in their present 
situation, could have been expected from the Bnghsh. 

Leicester found himself better able to resist the spiritual 
tliunders which were levelled against him. The pope, still 
adhenng to the king’s cause, agamst the barons, despatched 
Cardinal Gruido as his legate into England, with orders to 
excommunicate, by name, the three earls, Leicester, G-lou- 
cester, and Norfolk, and all others, in general, who concurred 
in the oppression and captivity of their sovereign.^ Leicester 
monacod the legate with death, if he set foot within the 
kingdom ; but Guido, meetmg m France the Bishops of Win- 
chester, London, and Worcester, who had been sent thither 
on a negotiation, commanded them, under the penalty of 
ecclesiastical censures, to carry his bull into England, and to 
publish it against the barons. When the prelates arrived off 
the coast, they were boaided by the piratical manners of the 
cinque^poits, to whom probably they gave a hint of the 
cargo which they brought along with them . the bull was 
torn and thrown into the sea; which furnished the artful 
pi'elatos with a plausible excuse for not obeying the orders 
of the legate. Leicester appealed from Guido to the pope in 
pei’son ; but before the amhassadors, appointed to defend his 
cause, could reach Borne, the pope was dead ; and they found 
tlie legate himself, fi'om whom they had appe aled, seated on 
the papal throne, by the name of Urban I V . That daring 
loader was nowise dismayed with this incident ; and as he 
found that a great part of his popularity in England was 
founded on his opposition to the court of Borne, which was 
now become odious, he persisted with the more obstinacy m 
thi^imsecution of his measures. 

Tliat he might both increase and turn to advantage his 
populaiity, Leicester summoned a new Parliament isss. 
ill London, whore he knew his power was uncon- 20th Jim. 
troUablo ; and ho fixed this assembly on a more democratioal 
basis than any which had ever been summoned since the 
foundation of the monarchjr. Besides the barons of his own 
party, and several ecclesiastics who were not immediate 
tenants of the ci’own, ho ordered returns to be made of two 
knights from each sliire, and wliat is more remarkable, of 

* nnwly'K Api> No. 21C, 217. Ohron Dunst 701. 1 p D7S. Mi WasI;. p. 386, 
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deputies from tlie borougiis, an order of men wlncli, m 
former ages, had always been regarded as too mean to enjoy 
Honi.eof a pkco m the national councils.® Tins peiiod is 
Commons, commonly esteemed the epoch of the House of Com- 
mons in England ; and it is cciiainly the fiist time that 
historians speak of any representatives sent to Parliament hy 
the boroughs. In all the general accoxmts given in preceding 
times of those assemblies, the prelates and barons only aro 
mentioned as the constituent membem ; and even m the most 
particular nari-atives dehvered of parhamentaiy transactions, 
as in the tnal of Thomas k Beckot, where the events of each 
day, and almost of each hour, are carefully recorded by con- 
temporary authors,* there is not, throughout the whole, the 
least appearance of a House of Commons. But tliongh that 
House derived its existence fi-om so precaiious and oven so 
invidious an origin as Leicester’s usurpation, it soon proved, 
when summoned by the legal piinces, one of the most useful, 
and, in process of time, one of tlie most poworM members of 
the national constitution ; and gradually rescued tlie king- 
dom from aristocratical as well as from regal tyraimy. But 
Leicester’s policy, if We must ascribe to him so great a 
blessmg, only forwarded by some years an institution, for 
Which tlie general state of things had already prepared tlie 
nation ; and it is otherwise inconceivable, that a plant set by 
so inauspicious a hand could have attained to so vigorous a 
growth, and have flourished in the midst of such tempests 
and convulsions. The feudal system, with which tlie hboity, 
much more the power of the Commons, was totiilly incom- 
patible, began gi'adually to decline ; and both the king and 
the commonalty, who felt its inconveniences, contributed to 
favour this new power, which was more subiuisKivo than the 
barons to the regular authority of the crown, mid at 1.ho 
same time afforded protection to the iuforior ordeis of the 
state. 

Leicester having thus assembled a Parliamont of his own 
model, and trusting to the attachment of the populace of 
London, seized the opportunity of crushing his rivals among 
the powerful barons. Roliort de Porrars, Earl of Derby, 
was accused in the king’s name, seized, and connnittod to 
custody without being brought to any legal trial.** JoJin 
Gifford, menaced with the same fate, fled from London, and 
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took shelter in the borders of Wales. Even the Earl of 
G-loucester, whose power and influence had so much con- 
tributed to the success of the barons, but who of late was 
extremely disgi.isted with Leicester’s arbitrary conduct, found 
himself in danger from the prevailing authority of his ancient 
confederate ; and he retired from Parliament.” This known 
dissension gave courage to all Leicester’s enemies and to 
the king’s mends, who were now sure of protection from 
so potent a leader. Though Eoger Mortimer, Hammond 
rEstrange> and other poweiful marchers of Wales, had been 
obliged to leave the mngdom, their authority stall remamod 
over the torntorios subjected to their jurisdiction , and there 
wore many others who were disposed to give disturbance to 
the now government. The animosities, inseparable from the 
feudal aristociacy, broke out with fresh violence, and threat- 
ened tlie kingdom with new convulsions and disorders. 

The Earl of Leicester, surrounded with these difSculties, 
embraced a measure from which he hoped to reap some pre- 
sent advantages, but which proved in the end the source of 
all his future calamities. The active and mtrepid Prince 
Edward had langiushed in prison ever since the fatal battle 
of Lewes \ and as he was extremely popular in the fcmgdom, 
there arose a goneinl desire of seemg him again restored to 
liberty Leicester, finding that he could with difficulty 
oppose the concurring wishes of the nation, stipulated with 
the prince, tliat, in return, he should order his adherents to 
deliver up to the barons all their castles, particularly those 
on the borders of Wales ; and should swear neither to depart 
tlie kingdom during three years, nor introduce into it any 
foreign ibrcos.® The king took an oath to the same effect, 
and he also passed a chai’tor, in which ho confirmed the 
agreement or ntise of Lewes ; and even permitted his subjects 
to rise in arms against him if he should ever attempt to 
infringe it.^ So little care did Leicester take, though he 
constantly made use of the authonty of tliis captive piinco, 
to proBOiwe to him any appearance of royalty or kingly 
prerogatives ! 

In consDcjuonce of this treaty, Piinco Edward was brought 
into Wostminster-hall, and was declared free by the 
liaronH : but instead of really recovering his liberty, 
as he had vainly expected, ho foimd that the whole transac- . 
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tion was a fraud on tlie part of Leicester ; tliat lie liiraself 
still continued a prisoner at large, and was guarded by tlie 
emissaries of that nobleman ; and that, while the faction 
reaped aU the benefit from the performance of his part of the 
treaty, care was taken that he should enjoy no advantage 
by it. As Gloucester, on his ruptme with the barons, had 
retired for safety to lus estates on the holders of Wales, 
Leicester followed him with an army to Ileroford;® conti- 
nued stdl to menace and negotiate ; and that he might add 
authority to his cause, he earned both the king and prince 
along with him. The Earl of Gloucester hero conceited wilh 
young Edward the mamier of that prince’s escape. He 
found means to convey to him a horse of extraordinay swift- 
ness ; and appointed Eoger Moitimer, who had returned into 
the kmgdom, to bo ready at hand with a small party i<> 
receive the.piince, and to guard him to a place of salcty. 
Edward pretended to take the air wuth some of Leicesior’s 
retinue, who were his guards ; and making matches between 
their homes, after he thought he had tired and blown them 
sufficiently, he suddenly mounted Gloucester’s horse, suid 
called to Iub attendants, that he had long enough enjoyed 
the pleasure of their company, and now bid tlicm adieu. 
They followed him for some time, without being able to over- 
take him ; and the appearance of Mortimer witli his company 
put an end to their pursuit. 

The royahsts, secretly prepared for this event, immediah^ly 
flew to aiTOs ; and die joy of this gallant piinco’s deliver- 
ance, the oppressions mider which the nation laboured, the 
expectation of a new scene of affaim, and tlie coiuitonanco 
of the Earl of Gloucester, procured Edward an aimy which 
Leicester was utterly unable to withstand. This nobleman 
found himself in a remote quarter of the Idngdoin, surrounded 
by his enemies, barred from all communication with his friends 
by the Severn, whose bridges Edward had broken down, and 
obliged to fight the cause of his party under these multi|)lied 
disadvantages. In this exfremity lie wrote to his sou, Suwon 
de Montfort, to hasten from London with an army for his 
rebef; and Simon had advanced to Konilworth widi that 
view, where, fencying that all Edward’s force and attention 
were directed against liis father, he lay secure and unguarded. 
But tlie prince, making a sudden and forced march, surprised 
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liim in his camp, dispersed his army, and took the Earl of 
Oxford and many otlier noblemen prisoners, almost without 
I'esistance. Leicester, i^orant of his son’s fate, passed 
the Severn in boats during Edward’s absence, and lay at 
Plvesham, in expectation of being every hour joined by 
his finends from London ; when the prince, who availed him- 
self of every favourable moment, appeared in the Battle of 
field before liim. Edward made a body of his troops 
advance from the road which led to Kenilwoitn, of Leicester, 
and ordered them to cairy the banners taken from 
Simon’s army ; while he himself, makmg a circmt with the 
rest of his forces, purposed to atiack the enemy on the other 
quaviov. Leicester was long deceived by this stratagem, and 
took one division of Edward’s army for his friends; but at 
last, ]iorcoi\aug his mistake, and observing the great ^pe- 
jioiity and excellent disposition of the roy^sts, he exclaimed 
tliut they had learned from lum the art of war, adding, “ The 
Lord have mercy on our souls, for I see our bodies are the 
prince’s ! ” The battle immediately began, though on very 
unequal tcims. Leicester’s army, by living on the moun- 
tiiins of Wales witliout bread, which was not then much used 
among the inhabitants, had been exfremely weakened^ by 
sickness and desertion, and was soon broken by the victorious 
royalists; while his Welsh allies, accustomed only to a desul- 
tory kind of war, immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued wiili gi’eat slaughter. Leicester himself, asking for 
quaiter, was slain in the heat of the action, with his eldest 
son Henry, Hugh le Despenser, and about one hundred and 
sixty knights, and many other gentlemen of his party The 
old king had been purposely placed by the rebels in the 
Iroiit oi' the battle ; and being clad in armour, and thereby 
not known by his friends, he received a wound, and was in 
diingor of liis life; but crying out, I am Henry of Winchester, 
ymir kny, ho was saved, and put in a place of safety by his 
son, who flew to liis rescue. 

The violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and treachery 
of the Earl of Leicester,* give a very bad idea of his moral 
chai“acter, and make us regard his death as the most fortu- 
nate event which, in tliis conjuncture, could have happened 
to the EngliHli nation ; yet must we allow the man to have 
p<jHSOKsed gi’oat abilities, and tlio appearance of groat virtues, 
wlio, though a sti'anger, could at a time when strangers were 
tlio most odious, and the most universally decried, have 
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acquired so extensive an interest in tlie kingdom, and have 
so nearly paved his way to the tlirone itself. His military 
capacity and his pohtical craft woie equally eminent: he 
possessed the talents both of governmg men and conducting 
business : and though his ambition was boxmdless, it seems 
neither to have exceeded his courage nor his genius ; and ho 
had the happiness of making the low populace, as well as 
the haughty barons, co-operate towards tlie success of his 
selfish and dangerous purposes. A prince of greater abilities 
and vigour than Henry, might have directed the talents of 
this nobleman either to the exaltation of his throne, or to the 
good of his people : but the advantages given to Leicester by 
the weak and variable administration of the king, brought 
on the min of royal authonty, and produced groat confusions 
in the kingdom, which however, in the end, preserved and 
extiemely improved national hbeity and the constitution. 
His popularity, even after his death, continued so great, 
that though he ,,was oxcounnimicated by Home, the people 
believed him to be a saint ; and many mimcles wore said to 
be wrought upon his tomb.'* 

The victoiy of Evesham, with the death of Loieostor, 
Settlement pxoved decisive in favour of the royalists, and made 
of the go- an equal, tliough an opposite, impression on friends 
veinment. enemios in eveiy part of England. The King 
of the Homans recovered his liberty : the other prisoners of 
the royal party wore not only freed, but courted by their 
keepers : Pitz-feichard, the seditious Mayor of London, who 
had marked out forty of the most wealthy citizens For 
slaughter, immediately slopped his hand on receiving intelli- 
gence of this gmat event: and ahnost all the castles, gar- 
risoned by the barons, hastened to make their submissions, 
and to open their gates to the king. The isle of Axholme 
alone, and that of Ely, tmsting to the sti*ength of thoii' situa- 
tion, ventured to make resistance ; but were at last reduced, 
as well as the castle of Dover, by the valour and activity of 
Prince Edward.' Adam do Gourdon, a courageous baron, 
maintained himself during* some time in the forests 
of Hampdiire, committed depredations in the neigh- 
bourhood, and obliged the prince to load a body of troops 
into that county against him. Edward attacked the camp 
of the rebels ; and wing transportod by the ardour of battle, 
leaped over the trench with a few followers, and encountered 
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Goiu'dori in single combat. The victory was long disputed 
between those valiant combatants ; but ended at last in the 
■ uince’s favom-, who wounded Lis antagonist, threw him from 
lis horse, and took him prisoner. He not only gave bim his 
• ife, but introduced him that very night to the queen at 
Guildford, procured him his pardon, restored him to his 
estate, received him into favour, and was ever after faithfully 
served by him.’' 

A total victory of the sovereign over so extensive a rebel- 
lion commonly produces a revolution of government, and 
stvengihens as well as enlarges, for some time, the preroga- 
tives of the crown • yet no saciifices of national liberty were 
Tiiado on this occasion; the great charter remained still 
inviolate; and the king, sensible that his own barons, by 
wlioso assiShince alone he had prevailed, were no less jealous 
of their indopcndonce than the other party, seems thence- 
forth to have more carefully abstained from all those exertions 
of powei’ which had afforded so plausible a pretence to the 
rebels. The clemency of this victory is also remarkable : no 
blood was shed on the scaffold • no attamders, except of the 
Monfcfort family, were carried into execution : and though a 
Parliament, assembled at Winchester, attainted all those who 
had home arms against the king, easy compositions were 
made with them for their lands ; ^ and the highest sum levied 
ou the most obnoxious offenders exceeded not five years’ 
rent of their estate. Even the Earl of Derby, who again 
rebelled, aftet having been pardoned and restored to his 
fortune, was ob%ed to pay omy seven years’ rent, ^d was 
a second time restored. The mild disposition of the king, and 
the prudence of tlie pnnco, tempered the insolence of victory, 
and gradually restored order to the several members of the 
slate, disjointed by so long a continuance of civil wars and 
commotions. 

The city of London, wliich had carried^ farthest the rage 
and animosity against the king, and which seemed deter* 
mined to stand upon its defence after almost aU the kingdom 
had submitted, was, after some interval, restored to most of 
its liberties and privileges; and Fitz-Richard the mayor, 
who bud been guilty of so much illegal violence, was only 
puniKhod by fine and imprisonment. The Countess of 
Lcicoster, the king’s sister, who had been extremely forward 
in all attacks on the royal family, was dismissed the kingdom 
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•with her two sons, Simo'D and G-uy, who proved very nn- 
grateful for this lenity. Five years aftenvai'ds, they assassi- 
nated, at A^iterbo in Italy, their cousin Henry d’Allmaine, 
who at that very time was endeavouring to nuke their peace 
with the king ; and by takmg sanctuary in the chui'ch of 
the Franciscans, they escaped the punishment due to so groat 
an enormity.™ 

The merits of the Earl of Gloucester, after he retm'nod to 
his allegiance, had been so great in lostonng tlio 

S rmce to his liberty, and assisting him m his victories 
e rebelhous barons, that it was almost impossible to 
content him in his demands ; and his youth and temerity, as 
well as his great power, tempted him, on some new disgust, 
to raise again tlie flames of rebellion in the kingdom. Tlio 
mutinous populace of London, at his instigation, took to 
arms ; and the piiiice was obliged to levy an army of thirty 
thousand men in order to suiipress them. Even this second 
rebelhon did not provoke the king to any act of cniolty ; and 
the Earl of Gloucester himself escaped with total impunity. 
He ■was only obliged to enter into a Ixnid of twenty thousand 
marks, tliat he should never again be guilty of rebellion ; a 
strange method of enforcing tlio laws, and a proof of the 
dangerous independence of the barons in those ages ! These 
potent nobles wore, from the dsingor of the precedent, averse 
to the execution of the laws of forfeiture and felony against 
any of their fellows ; though they could not, ■witli a good 
grace, refuse -to concur in obliging them to fulfil any volun- 
tary contract and engagement into which they had entered. 
The prince, finding the state of the kingdom tolombly 
composed, was seduced, by his avidity for glory and 
by the prejudices of the age, as well as by the 
oarne^ solicitations of the King of Franco, to undei’take an 
expedition against the infidels in the Holy Lsuid ; “ and he 
endeavom’ed previously to settle the state in such a manner 
as to dread no bad oficcts from his absence. As the for- 
midable power and turbulent disposition of the Earl of 
Gloucester gave him apprehousions, ho insisted on airrying 
him along ■with him, in consemienco of a vow which that 
noblem^ had made to uudortiiko the same voyage : in tlio 
mean time, he ohb'god him to resign some of his castlos, and 
to enter into a new bond not to disturb the peace of the 
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kingdom.® He sailed from England with an army, and 
amved in Lewis’s camp before Tunis in Africa, where he 
found that monarch already dead, from the intemperance 
of the climate and the fatigues of his enterprise. The 
great, if not only, weakness of this prince in his govern- 
ment, was the imprudent passion for crusades; but it was 
liis zeal chiefly that procured him from the clergy the title of 
St. Lewis, by which he is known in the French history ; and 
if that appellation had not been so extremely prostituted, as 
to become ratlier a term of reproach, he seems by his uniform 
probity and goodness, as well as his piety, to have fully 
moiitcd the title. He was succeeded by his son Philip, 
denoiniiiated the Hardy; a pnnce of some merit, thou^ 
much inferior to that of his fiither. 

Prince Edward, not discouraged by this event, continued 
his voyage to the Hply Land, where he signalized 
himself by acts of valour ; revived the glory of the 
English name in those parts ; and struck such terror into the 
SSarixeens, that they employed an assassin to murder him, who 
wounded him in the arm, but perished in the attempt.** 
Meanwhile, his absence from England was attended witli many 
of those pernicious consequences wliich had been dreaded 
from it. The laws were not executed : the barons oppressed 
the common people with impunity:** they gave shelter on 
then' CKtaies to bands of robbers, whom they employed in 
committing ravages on the estates of their enemies: the 
populace of London returned to their usual licentiousness : 
and the old king, uneg^ual to the burden of public affairs, 
called aloud for his gallant son to return," and to assist him 
in swaying that sceptre which was ready to drop from his 
feeble and irresolute hands. At last, overcome by 1272. 
the cares of govemmont and the infii'mities of age, 
ho visibly declined, and he expired at St. Edmonds- “ ’ 
bury, in tlie sixty-fourth year of his age, and fifty-sixth of 
his reign ; the longest reign that is to be met with in the 
English annals. His brother, the King of the Eomans (for 
he never attained the title of Emperor), died about seven 
mouths before him. 

The most obvious circumstance of Henry’s character is his 
incapacity for government, which rendered hm as 
much a prisoner ia the hands of his own minis ters astuig. 
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and favonritea, and as little at Ms own disposal, as when 
detained a captive in the hands of his enemies. From 
tliis source, ramer than from insincerity or treachery, arose 
his neghgence in observing his promises ; and he was too 
easily induced, for the sake of present convenience, to sacri- 
fice the laatiug advantages arising from the trust and con- 
fidence of his people. Hence too were derived his profusion 
to favourites, his attachment to strangers, tlie variableness 
of his conduct, his hasty resentments, and his sudden for- 
giveness and return of affection. Instead of reducing the 
dangerous power of his nobles, by obliging them to obseiwo 
the laws towards then mferiors, and setting them the salu- 
tary example in Ms own government, he was seduced to 
iimtate their conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, or 
rather that of his ministers, the rule of his actions. Instead 
of accommodating Mmself, by a stiict fiugality, to the 
embarrassed situation in which his revenue had been loft by 
tlie military expeditions of Ms luiclo, the dissipations of his 
father, and the usuipations of the barons , ho was toin]>ted 
to levy money by irregular exactions, which, without onrich- 
ing mmself, impoverished, at least disgusted, his people. 
Of all men, nature seemed least to have fitted him for being 
a tyrant ; yet there are instances of oppression in his reign, 
which, though derived from the precedents loft Mm by his 
predecessors, had been carefully guarded against by the 
great charter, and are inconsistent with all rules of good 
government. And on the whole, we may say, tliat greater 
abilities, with his good dispositions, would have pre- 
vented him from falling into his faults; or, with worse 
dispositions, would have enabled him to maintain and defend 
them. 

TMs prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and his 
regular attendance on public worship ; and a saying of his 
on that head is much celebrated by ancient writers. Ho 
was enga^d in a dilute with Lewis IX. of France, con- 
cerning Ihe preference between sermons and masses: he 
maintained the superiority of the latter, and affirmed tliat he 
would rather have one hour’s conversation with a friend, 
than hear twenty the most elaborate discourses pronounced 
in his praise.” 

Henry left two sons, Edward, his successor, and Edmond, 
Earl of Lancaster ; and two daughters, Margaret, Queen of 

* Wolamg, Bdw« I* p. 43* 
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Scotland, and Beatrix, Duchess of Britany. He had five 
other cliildren, who died in their infancy. 

The following are the most remai'kable laws enacted 
during this reign. There had been great disputes Misoeiia. 
between the civil and ecclesiastical courts concern- 
ing bastardy. The common law had deemed all 
those to be j^^bastards who were bom before wed- 
lock ; by the canon law they were legitimate : and when 
any dispute of inheritance arose, it had formerly been usual 
for the civil courts to issue wnts to the spiritual, directing 
them to inquire into the legitimacy of me person. The 
bishop always returned an answer agreeable to the canon 
law, though contrary to the municipal law of the kingdom. 
For this reason the civil courts had changed the terms of 
their writ ; and instead of requiring the spiritual courts to 
make inquisition concerning the legitimacy of the person, 
they only proposed the simple question of fact, whemer he 
were born before or after wedlock? The prelates com- 
plained of this practice to the Parliament assembled at 
Merton in the twentieth of this king, and desired that the 
municipal law might be rendered conformable to the canon ; 
but received from all the nobility the memoiable reply, 
Nolumus leges AngUce mutare. We will not change the laws 
of England.* 

After the civil wars, the Parliament, summoned at Marle- 
hridge, gave their approbation to most of the ordinances 
whidi had been established by the reforming barons, and 
which, though advantageous to the security of the people, 
had not received the sanction of a legal authoriiy. Among 
other laws, it was there enacted, that all appeals from the 
courts of inferior lords should be carried directly to the 
king’s courts without passing through the courts of the lords 
immediately superior." It was ordamed that money diould 
bear no interest during the minonly of the debtor.'" This 
law was reasonable, as the estates of minors were always in 
die han(fe of iheir lords, and the debtors could not pay 
interest where they had no revenue. The charter of Bmg 
John had granted this indulgence : it was omitted in that 
of Henry 111., for what reason is not known ; but it was 
renewed by the statute of Marlebridge. Most of the other 
artiebis of this statute are calculated to restrain the oppres- 

* Statttto of Morion, cUap. 9. * Statute of chap. 20. 

w Ibid, chap 16. 
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sions of sheriffs, and the violence and iniqmties committed 
in distraining cattle and other goods. Cattle and the instru- 
ments of husbandry formed at that time the chief riches of 
the people. 

In the thirty-fifth year of this king an assize was fixed 
of bread, the price of which was settled, according to the 
different prices of com, fi:om one shilling a quarter to seven 
shillings and six pence,' money of that ago. These great 
variations are alone a proof of bad tillage.^ yet did the 
prices often rise much higher than any taken notice of by 
the statute. The Chronicle of Dimstable tells us, that, in 
this reign, wheat was once sold for a mark, nay, for a 
pound, a quarter, that is, tliree pounds of our present 
money* The same law affords us a pi oof of the little coiu- 
mumcation between the parts of the kingdom, fiom the 
very different prices which the same commodity boro at the 
same time. A brewer, says the statute, may sell two 
gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three or lour gallons 
for the same price in the coiuitiy. At present, such com- 
modities, by tlie gi-eat consumption of the people, and the 

f eeat stocks of the brewers, are rather oheapest in cities, 
he Chronicle above mentioned observes, that wheat one 



Though commerce was still very low, it seems rather to 
have inci'cased since the Conquest ; at least if wo may judge 
of the increase of money by the price of corn. The medium 
between the highest and lowest prices of wheat, assigned by 
the statute, is lour slvilhiigs and three ponce a quarter, tliat 
is, twelve shillings and nine pence of our present money. 
This IS near half of the middling jirico in our time. Yet the 
middling price of cattle, so late as the reign of King 
Richard, wo find to be above eight, near ton times lower 
than the present. Is not this the true inference, from com- 
paring these facts, tliat in all uncivilized nations, cattle, 
which propagate of tliemsolvcs, boar always a lower wico 
than com, which requires more art and stock to render it 
plentiful than those nations are possessed of? It is to be 
remarked that Henry’s assize of com was copied from a 

* Rtatutes at Large, p 6. 

T We learn from Cicero's Orations against Torres, lib. B. cap. 84. 02, that the price of 
coni in Sicily was, during the pwotorship of Sacerdos, five I>ouam a Modfus; during tliat 
of venes, winch immediately succoedod, only two Bcslorocs; tliat is, ton tunes lower; a 
preamption, or rather a pioof, of tho voiy bad state of tillage m auclont times. 

" See also Knyghton, p, 2444. 
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preceding assize established by ‘R'ing John ; consequently, 
the prices which we have here compared of corn and cattle 
may bo looked on as contemporary ; and they were drawn, 
not from one particular year, but from an estimation of the 
middling prices for a series of years. It is true, the prices 
assigned by the assize of Richard were meant as a standard 
for the accompts of sheriffs and escheators ; and as consi- 
derable profits were allowed to these mmisters, we may 
natuKilly suppose, that the common value of cattle was 
somewhat higher ; yet still, so great a difference between the 
places of com and cattle as that of four to one, compared to 
the present rates, affords important reflections concerning 
tlie vciy different state of industry and tillage in the two 
poiaods. 

Interest had in that age amounted to an enormous height, 
as might be expected from the barbarism of the times and 
men’s ignorance of commerce. Instances occur of fifty per 
cent, paid for money.* There is an edict of Philip Augurs 
near tliia peiiod, limiting the Jews in France to forty-eight 
lor cent,” Such profits tempted the Jews to remain m the 
dngdom, notwithstanding the grievous oppressions to which, 

: :rom tlio prevalent bigotry and rapine of the age, they were 
continually exposed. It is easy to imagine how precarious 
tlioir state must have been under an indigent prince, some- 
what restrained in his tyranny* over his native subjects, but 
who possessed an unlimited authority over the Jews, the 
sole proprietors of money in the kingdom, and hated, on 
account of their riehos, their rehgion, and their usury : yet 
will our ideas scarcely come up to the extortions wmch, in 
fact, wo find to have been practised upon them. In the 
year 1241, twenty thousand marks were exacted from 
them : ® two years after money was again extorted ; and one 
Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obliged to pay above four 
thousand marks.* In 1250, Henry renewed his oppressions ; 
and the same Aaron was condemned to pay him thirly 
thousand marks upon an accusation of forgery:* the high 
penalty imposed upon him, and which, it seems, he was 
thought able to pay, is rather a presumption of his innocence 
tlian of his guilt. In 1255, the king demanded eight thou- 
sand marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them if 
they refused compliance. They now lost all patience, and 

K, Piirls* p* 586. ^ Bxussel, Traits dxjtt vol i. p. 576^ 

• M. fftrid, p 872. * 11)111 p. 410. • HhA p. 626. 
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desired leave to retire ■with "their effects out of the kingdom. 
But the kmg replied : “ How can I remedy the oppiessions 
you complain of ? I am myself a beggar. I am spoiled, I 
am stripped of all my revenues : I owe above two hundred 
thousand marka ; and if I had said 'three hundred thousand, 
I should not exceed the truth : I am obliged to pay my son. 
Prince Edward, fifteen thousand marks a year : I have not 
a far thing ; and I must have money, firom any hand, from 
any quarter, or by any means.” He then delivered over 
the Jews to the Earl oi Comwall, that those whom the ono 
brother had flayed, the other might embowel, to make use 
of the words of the historian.* Eling John, his father, once 
demanded ten thousand marks from a Jew of Bristol ; and 
on his refusal, ordered ono of his teeth to be dra'wn every 
day till he should comply. The Jew lost seven teeth, and 
then paid the sum required of him.* One talliago laid upon 
the Jews in 1243 amoimtod to sixty thousand marks ; a sum 
equal to the whole yearly revenue of tho crown. 

To give a better pretence for extortions, the improbable 
and a&uxd accusation, which has been at diffoiont times 
advanced against tliat nation, -was revived in England, that 
they had cmcified a child in derision of tlie sufferings of 
Christ. Eighteen of them were hanged at once for this 
crime though it is no'wise credible, that oven the antipathy 
borne them by tho Christians, and the oppressions under 
which they laboured, would ever have pumod them to be 
guilty of that dangerous enonnity. But it is natural to 
imagme, that a race, exposed to such insults and hulignitios, 
bo& from king and people, and who had so uncertain an 
enjoyment of their riches, would carry usury to the utmost 
extremity, and by their gi-oat profits make thomsolvos some 
compensation for their continual perils. 

Though these acts of violence against tlio Jews proceeded 
much from bigotry, they were still more derived from 
avidity and rapine. So far from desiring in that ago to 
convert them, it was enacted by law in Frtvnce, tliat if any 
Jew embra^d Christianity, he forfeited all his goods, with- 
out exception, to tho king, or his superior lord. Those 
plunderers were careful, lest the profits, accrumg from their 
dominion over that unhappy race, diould be diminished by 
their conversion.’' 

» M. Paws, p. COC. » Tina p. 100. » Miulox, p. 1S2. ' M, Pano, p. 613. 

* Biusaol, T(d, u p. 622. Du Congo, vorbo /wZnS, 
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Oonanaerce must b© in a wretched condition, where inte- 
rest was so high, and where the sole proprietors of money 
employed it in usury only, and were exposed to such extor- 
tion and injustice. But the bad police of the country was 
another obstacle to improvements ; and rendered all com- 
munication dangerous, and all property precarious. The 
Chronicle of Dunstable says,' that men were never secure in 
their houses, and that whole villages were often plimdered 
by bands of robbers, though no civil wars at that ti m e pre- 
vailed in the kingdom. In 1249, some years before the 
insurrection of the barons, two merchants of Brabant came 
to the king at Winchester, and told him that they had been 
spoiled of all their goods by certain robbers, whom they 
knew, because they saw their faces every day in his court ; 
tliat like practices prevailed aU over England, and travellers 
were contmually exposed to the danger of being robbed, 
bound, wounded, and murdered ; tihat these crimes escaped 
with impunity, because the ministers of justice themselves 
wore" in a confederacy with the robbers ; and that they, for 
tlieir part, instead of bringing matters to a fruitless trial by 
law, were willing, though merchants, to decide their cause 
witli the robbers by arms and a duel. The king, provoked 
at these abuses, ordered a jury to be enclosed, and to try 
the robbers : the jury, though consisting of twelve men of 
properly in Hampshire, were found to be also in a confe- 
deracy with tlie felons, and acquitted them. Henry, in a 
rage, committed the jury to pnson, threatened them with 
severe punishment, and ordered a new jury to be enclosed, 
who, dreading the fete of their fellows, at last found a 
verdict against the criminals. Many of the king’s own 
household were discovered to have participated in the guilt ; 
and tliey said for their excuse, that they received no wages 
from bim^ and were obliged to rob for a maintenance.™ 
JSmgJits and enquires, says the Dictum of Kenilworth, who 
were rotters, if they have no land, shall pay the half of timr 
goods, and find siqfident security to keep hemefotfih the peace of 
the kingdom. Such were the manners of the times ! 

One can the less repine, during the pievalence of such 
manners, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy; as it 
gives less disturbance to society, to take men’ s money from 
thorn with Uieir own consent, though by deceits and lies, 
tlian to raviife it by open force and violence. During this 

‘ Vol. i. p. 155. “ M. PaiM, p. 609, 
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reign, liie papal power was at its sanunit, and was even be- 
gmning insensibly to decline, by reason of the immeasurable 
avarice and extortions of the court of Home, which disgusted 
the clergy as well as laity, in every kingdom of Europe. 
England itself, though sunk in the deepest abyss of ignorance 
and sroerstition, had seriously entcitamed thoughts of shak- 
ing on the papal yoke and the Roman Pontiff was obliged 
to think of new e:^e(iients for riveting it faster upon the 
Christian world. For this purpose Gregory IX." published 
his decretals,® which are a collection of forgeries, favourable 
to the court of Rome, and consist of the supposed decrees of 
popes in the first centimes. But these foigeries ai’e so gross, 
and confound so palpably aU language, history, chronology, 
and antiquities, matters more stubborn than any speculahve 
truths whatsoever, that even that church, which is not startled 
at the most monstrous contradictions luad absurdities, has been 
obhged to abandon them to tlie critics. But in tlie dark 
period of the thirteenth centuiy they passed for undis})utod 
and authentic ; and men, entangled in the mazes of tliis 
false literature, joined to tlie philosophy, equally false, of tlie 
times, had nothing wherewithal to defend tliemselves, but 
some small remaius of common sense, which passed for jiro- 
faneness and impiety, and the indelible regard to self-interest., 
which, as it was tlie sole motive in the priests for fi-aming 
these impostures, served also, in some degree, to protect the 
laity against them. 

.i^otlier expedient, devised by the church of Rome, in tin's 
period, for securing her power, was the institution of now 
religious orders, cluefly tJio Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
proceeded with all tlie zeal and success tliat attend novelties ; 
were better qualified to gain the populace tlian tlie old 
orders, now become rich and indolent ; maintained a porjic- 
tuaJ rivalship with each otlier in promoting their giinful 
superstitions ; and acquired a great dominion over the minds, 
and, consequently, over the purses of men, by protending a 
derire of poverty and a contempt for riches. The quarrels 
which arose between these orders, lying still under the con- 
trol of the sovereign pontiff, never disturbed tlie peace of the 
church, and served only as a spur to their industry in pro- 
moting the common cause ; and though the Dominicans dost 
some popiffarity by their denial of the immaculate concop- 
•tion, a point in which they unwarily engaged too far to 

■ M. Pans, p, 421. • Ttivoi, p. 101 
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Le able to recede with honour, they counterbalanced this 
disadvantage, by acquiring more solid establishments, by 
gaining the confidence of kings and princes, and by exer- 
cising the jurisdiction assigned them, of ultimate judges and 
punishers of heresy. Thus, the several orders of monks became 
a kind of regular troops or garrisons of the Romish church ; 
and though the temporal interests of society, still more the 
cause of true piety, were hurt, by their various devices to cap- 
tivate the populace, they proved the chief supports of that 
mighty fabric of superstition, and till the revival of true learn- 
ing, secured it from any dangerous invasion. 

The trial by ordeal was abolished in this reign by order of 
council ; a faint mark of improvement in the age.** 

Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcastle, in which 
ho gave the inhabitants a licence to dig coal. This is the first 
mention of coal in England. 

We learn from Madox,"^ that this king gave, at one time, 
one hundred shillings to master Henry, his poet : also the 
same year he orders this poet ten pounds. 

It appears from Selden, that, in the forty-seventh of this 
reign, a nundred and fifty temporal, and fifty spiritual barons 
were summoned to perform the service due by their tenures.' 
In the thirty-fifth of the subsequent reign, eighty-six tempo- 
ral barons, twenty bishops, and forty-eight abbots, were 
summoned to a Parliament convened at Carlisle.’ 


p Ifywior, voL i. p. 228, Spellman, p. 326. 
* Titles of Xloiaour, part ii. chap. 3. 


Page 268. 

■ Pail. Hist. vol. 1 . p. 151. 
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OrvHi APMmsTRATioN OP iras King. — CJ oNOfmcsr op Walbb — Appaibs op Scotland — 

OOMPBlTITOBa POR THE OROWN OP SCOTLAND. — KePJBSRBNOB TO KdWARD. — IIOMAGK OP 

SoonoAND — Award op Edward in ipavour op Baliol — War with France — 
Digression concerning the Oon&titction op Parlument. — War with Scotland 
— Scotland scudded. — War with France — DisbENSioNS with the Ouflitay.— 
Arbitrary MBAscEBb. — P eace with Fiunce — ItBvoDu op Scwland — That King- 
dom AGAIN SUBDUED — AGAIN REVOLTS — IS AGAIN SUBDUED — RoBERT BuUCB — TutlU) 

Bbvolt op Scotland — Death and Oharaoter op the King. — M ibcELLANEora 
Tbansaotionb op this Beign* 

The Englidi were as yet so little inured to obodionco under 
a regular govemiuont, that tlxo death of almost every 
king, since the Conquest, had been attended witk 
disorders ; and the council, reflecting on the recent civil wws, 
and on the animosities which naturally remain after tlioso 
great convulsions, had reason to apprehend dangerous conse- 
quences from the absence of tlie son and successor of Henry. 
They therefore hastened to proclaim Prince Edward, to swear 
allegiance to him, and to summon the states of the kingdom, 
in order to provide for the public peace in this important 
conjuncture."' Walter Q-ifford, Archbishop of York, the Earl 
of Cornwall, son of Richard, Kuig of Hio Rommis, and the 
Earl of Gloucester, were appointed guardians of tlio realm, 
and proceeded peaceably to the exercise of their authority, 
without either meeting with opposition from any of the 
people, or being disturbed -with emulation and faction among 
themselves. The high character acquired by Edward daring 
the late commotions, his mibtaiy genius, his success in 
subduing the rebels, his moderation in settling the king- 
dom, had procured him great esteem, mixed with affection, 
among ^ all orders* of men ; and no one could roiisonably 
entertain hopes of making any advantage of his absence^ or 
of raising disturbance in the nation. Tho Earl of Gloucester 
hims elf, whose great power and' turbulent spirit had excited 
most jealousy, was forward to give proofe of his allegiance ; 

* Bymei, vol. ii. p, 1, WaliHUg. p, iSin Tnvol^ p. 280. 
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aiid the other n^ccontents, being destitute of a leader, were 
obliged to remain in submission to the government. 

Prince Edvard had reached Sicily, in his return from the 
Holy Land, when ce received intelhgence of the death of his 
&ther ; and he discovered a de^ concern on the occasion. 
At the same time, he learned the death of an infant son, 
John, whom his princess, Eleanor of Castile, had borne biTn 
at Aci*e, in Palestme ; and as he ajmeared much less affected 
witli that nnsfortune, the kmg of Sicily expressed a surprise 
at this difference of sentiment ; but was told by Edward, that 
the death of a son was a loss which he might hope to repair ; 
the death of a father was a loss irreparable ** 

Edward proceeded homeward ; but as he soon learned the 
(jiiict settlement of the kingdom, he was in no hurry to take 
losHOSsion of tlie throne, but spent near a year in 
trance before he made his appearance in England. 

. .n his passage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged 
ly the prince of the country to a tournament which he was 
preparing ; and as Edward excelled in those martial and 
dangerous exorcises, the true image of wax, he declined not 
the opportunity of acquiring honour in that great assembly of 
the neighbouring nobles. But the image of war was here, 
unfortunately, turned into the thing itself. Edward and his 
retinue were so successful in the jousts, that the French 
knights, provoked at their superionty, made a serious attack 
upon them, which was repulsed, and much blood was idly 
shod in the quarreh® This rencounter received the name of 
the petty battle of Chalons. 

Edward went from Chalons to Paris, and did homage to 
Philip for the dominions which he held in France.^ 

He mence returned to G-uienne, and settled that ' 
province, which was in some confusion. He made his 
journey to London through France ; in his passage, he 
accommodated, at Montreuil, a difference with Margaret, 
Countess of Flanders, heiress of that territory:* he was 
received with joyful acclamations by his people, 
and was solemnly crowned at Westminster by Ro- 
bert. Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The king immediately applied himself to the re-establish* 
muni of his kingdom, and to the correcting of those dis- 
orders which the dvil commotions and the loose adminis- 

^ Wfllaing. p. 44. TnvtA. p. 240, « Walsmg p 44, Tnvicjl; p 241. M* West, p 402. 

< Wttlwiig p, 45. « Bymei, yoI. u p. 82, 38^ 
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tration of his fatlier had introduced into evoiy part of 
Cmiadmi- government. The plan of his ]iolicy was oq[nally 
mstidtion generous and prudent. lie considered the gi'eat 
of the king ^s tlio immediate rivals of the crown, 

and oppressors of the people ; and ho purposed, by an exact 
distribution of justice, and a rigid execution of the laws, 
to give at once protection to the inferior orders of the state, 
and to dimmish the arbitrary power of the gi'oat, on which 
their dangerous autliority was chiefly founded. Making it 
a rule in his own conduct to observe, except on extraordi- 
nary occasions, the privileges secured to them by tlie groat 
ehaiter, he acquked a right to insist upon tlieir observance 
of the same charter towards their vassals and inferiore ; and 
he made the crown be regarded, by all the gentry and com- 
monalty of the kingdom, as the fountain of justice, and tlie 
general asylum against oppression. Besides enacting several 
1275 useful statutes, in a Parhameut which he siiuuuoned 
16th feb. a-j; Westminster, ho took care to inspect the conduct 
of all his magistrates and judges, to displace sucli as were 
either negligent or corrupt, to provide them with sulflcient 
force for the execution of justice, to extirpate all bands and 
confederacies of robbers, and to repress those more silent 
robberies wluch were committed either by tlie power of the 
nobles, or under the countenance of public authority. By 
this rigid administration, the face of the kingdom was soon 
changed, and order and justice took place of violence and 
oppression : but amidst the excellent institutions and piihlic- 
' spirited plans of Edward, there still appcsirs somewhat both 
of the severity of Ids personal clianictor, and of the preju- 
dices of the limes. 

As the various kinds of malefactors, the murderers, rolh 
bers, incendiaries, ravishors, and plunderers, bad become so 
numerous, and powerful, that the ordinary ministers of jus- 
tice, especially in tlie western coimties, wore afraid to execute 
the laws against them, the king found it necessary to provide 
an extraomnary remedy for me evil ; and ho crcctod a new 
tribunal, which however useful, would have been doomed, in 
times of more regular liberty, a great stretch of illegal and 
•arbitrary power. It consisted of commissioners, who were 
empowered to inquire into disorders and crimes of all kinds, 
and to inflirt the proper punishments uiion them. The officers, 
charged with tms unusual commission made their circuits 
throughout the counties oj^ England most infested with this 
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evil, and carried terror into all those parts of the kingdom. 
In their zeal to punish crimes, they dad not sufficiently dis- 
tingiiMh between the innocent and gnilty; the smallest 
suspicion became a ground of accusation and trial; the 
slij^itQst evidence was received against criminals; prisons 
wore crowded with malefactors, real or pretended; severe 
fines were levied for small offences ; and the king, though 
Ijis exhausted exchequer was supplied by this expedient, 
found it necessary to stop the course of so great ngour; 
and after tonifying and dissipatmff, by this tribunal, the 
gangs of disorderly people in En^and, he prudently an- 
imllod tlio commission,^ and never afterwards renewed it. 

Among the various disorders to which the kingdom was 
suhjec.t, no one was more univei’sally complained of than the 
udiiltoratiou of the com; and as this cnme required more 
art than the English of that age, who chiefly employed force 
and violence in their iniqmties, were possessed of, the im- 
putation fell upon the Jews.® Edward also seems to have 
indulged a strong prepossession against that nation; and 
this iJl-judged zeal for Chnstianity bemg naturally aug- 
niouted by an expedition to the Holy Land, he let loose 
the whole rigour of his justice against that unhappy people. 
Two hundred and eighty of them were hanged at once for 
this Clime in London alone, besides those who suffered in 
other ])art*) of tlie kingdom.** The houses and lands, (for 
the Jews had of late ventured to make purchases of that 
kind,) as well as the goods of great multitudes, were sold 
and confiscated; and Sie king, lest it should be suspected 
that the riches of tlie sufferers were the chief part of their 
guilt, ordered a moiety of the money raised by these con- 
fiscations to be set apart and bestowed upon such as were 
willing to be converted to Christianity. But resentment 
was more prevalent with them than any temptation from 
their poverty ; and very few of them could be induced, by 
interest, to embrace the religion of their persecutors. The 
misorios of this people did not here terminate. Though 
the arbitrary talliages and exactions levied upon them had 
yielded a constant and considerable revenue to the crown, 
Edward, prompted by his zeal and his rapacity, resolved 
some time alter* to purge the kingdom entirely of that 

' SwUmau's QIohh. m mbo Tratlbtukm. Bat Spidlmaa ym either mistalcen is tiaoias 
tlilg oommiwiion m U>o filth year of the king, oi it was renewed in ISOfi. See Bymer, 
vol. il. p, 000. Tnvet, p 838. M West. » 450. t Walsing. p 48 Heming YoU 
i p. 0, '‘X. Wykos, p. 107. » In the year 1290. 
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hated race, and to seize to himself at once their whole pro- 
perty as the reward of his labour.'' _ He loft them only 
money sufficient to hear their chai'gos into foreign coimtrios, 
where new persecutions and extoi'tions awaited thorn : but 
the inhabitants of the cinque-ports, imitating the bigotry 
and avidily of their sovereign, despoiled most of them of 
this small pittance, and even threw many of tliem into the 
sea; a crime for which tlie king, who was detorminod to bo 
the sole plunderer in his dominions, inflicted a capital pmiish- 
ment upon them. No less than fifleon thousand Jews wore 
at this time robbed of their effects, and banished the king- 
dom : very few of that nation liavo since lived in England : 
and as it is impossible for a nation to subsist without lenders 
of money, and none will lend without a compensation, the 
practice of usuiy, as it was then aillod, was thoncofbrth exer- 
cised by the English themselves upon tlieir fellow cii.izonH, 
or by Lombards and other foreigners. It is very much to 
be questioned, whether the dealings of those now usurers 
were equally open and imexccptionable with those of the 
old. By a law of Richard it was enacted, that throe copies 
^ould be made of every bond given to a Jew ; one to be 
put into the hands of a public magisiauto, another into 
those of a man of credit, and a third to remain with tlio 
Jew himself.' But as the canon law, seconded by the 
municipal, permitted no Christian to take interest, all trans- 
actions of this kind, must, after the binisbmont of the 
Jews, have become more secret and clandestine; and the 
lender, of consequence, be paid both for tlie use of his 
money, and for me iniiimy and danger which he incurred 
by lending it. 

The great poverty of the crown, tliough no excuse, was 
probably the cause of this egregious tyKinny exorcised 
against the Jews; but Edward also practised other more 
honourable means of remedying that evil. Ho employed 
a strict fhigality in the management and distribution of his 
revenue : he engaged the Parliament to vote him a fifteenth 
of all moveables ; tbe pope to grant him the tenth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues for three years; and the merchants 
to consent to a perpetual imposition of half a mark on every 
sack of wool exported, and a mark on three hundred skins. 
He also issued commissions to inquire into all encroachments 
on the royal demesne ; into the value of escheats, forfeitures, 
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and wardships ; and into the means of repairing or improving 
every brancTi of the revenne,® The commissioners, in the 
execution of their office, began to carry matters too far against 
the nobility, and to question titles to estates which had been 
transmitted from father to son for several generations. Earl 
Warrenne, who had done such eminent service m the late 
reign, being required to show his titles, drew his sword ; and 
Ribjoincd, that William, the Bastard, had not conquered the 
kingdom for himself alone ; his ancestor was a joint adven- 
turer in tlie enterprise ; and he himself was determined to 
niaintiiin what had from that period remained unquestioned 
in his family. The king, sensible of the danger, desisted 
from making fiirther inquiries of this nature. 

But the active spirit of Edward could not long remain 
without employment. He soon after rmdertook an 127a 
oiitorpriso more prudent for himself, and more ad- Conquest 
vmitiigeous to ks people. Lewellyn, Prmce of 
W ales, had boon deeply engaged with the Montfort faction ; 
had ontorod into all their conspiracies against the crown; 
had frequently fought on their side ; and tiU the battle of 
Evosliam, so fatal to that party, had employed every expe- 
dient to depress the royal cause, and to promote the success 
of the bai'ons. In the general accommodation made with 
the vanquished, Lewellyn had also obtained his pardon; 
but as ho was the most powerful, and therefore the most 
obnoxious vassal of tlie crown, he had reason to entertain 
anxiety about his situation, and to dread the future effects 
of _ resentment and jealousy in the English monarch. For 
tills reason he determined to provide for his security, by 
xnaintaining a secret correspondence with his former asso- 
ciates ; and ho even made his addresses to a daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, who was sent to biTin from beyond sea, but 
licing intercepted in her passage near the isles of SciUy, was 
detained in the court of England.® This incident increasing 
the mutual jealou^ between Edward and Lewell^, the 
latter, when required to come to England, and do homage 
to die now king, scrupled to put himself into the han(k of 
an enemy, desired a safe conduct from Edward, insisted 
upon having the king’s son and other noblemen dehvered to 
him as hostages, and demanded that his consort should pre- 
viously bo set at liberty.® The king having now brought 
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the state to a full settlement, was not displeased with this 
occasion of exercising his authority, and subduing entirely 
the principality of wales. He refused all Lewellyn’s de- 
mands, except that of a safe conduct; sent him repeated 
summons to perform the duty of a vassal ; levied an army 
to reduce him to obedience ; obtained a new aid of a fifteentli 
from Parliament ; and marched out with certain assurance 
1277 success against the enemy. Besides the great 
disproportion of force between the kingdom and 
the principality, the circumstances of the two states were 
entirely reversed ; and the same intestine dissensions which 
had formerly weakened England now prevailed in Wales, 
and had even taken place in the reigning family. David 
and Eoderie, brothers to Lewellyn, dispossessed of their in- 
heritance by that prince, had been obliged to have rocoui*so 
to the protection of Edward, and they seconded with all 
their interest, which was extensive, his attempts to enslave 
their native country. The Welsh prince had no resource 
but in the inaccessible situation of his mountains, which had 
hitherto, through many ages, defended his forefathers against 
all attempts of the Saxon and Nonnan conq uerors ; and ho 
retired among the hills of Snowdon, resolved to defend him- 
self to the last extremity. But Edward, eq[ually vigorous 
and cautious, entering by the north with a fomidable army, 
pierced into the heart of the country ; and having carefully 
explored every road before him, and secm'ed every pjiss 
behind him, approached the Welsh army in its hist retreat. 
He here avoided the putting to trial the valour of a nation 
proud of its ancient indopoudence, and inflamed with ani- 
mosity against its hereditary enemies ; and ho trusted tf) the 
slow, but sure, effects of famine, for reducing that people to 
subjection. The rude and simple niannera of the nalivos, as 
wen as the mountainous siluation of their countiy, had made 
them entirely neglect tillage, and trust to pasturage alone 
for their suMstonce : a method of life whicli had hitherto 
secured them against the uxegular attempts of the English, 
but exposed them to certain ruin, when the conquest of the 
country was steadily pursued and prudently planned by 
Edward. Dostitate of magazinos, cooped up in a narrow 
corner, they, as well as their catiJo, suffered all the rigours 
of famine; and Lewellyn, without being able to strilco a 
19th Nor. independence, was at last obliged to 
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upon him by the victor.*' He bound himself to pay to Edward 
fifty thousand pounds, as a reparation of damages; to do 
homage to the crown of England ; to permit all the other 
barons of Wales, except four near Snowdon, to swear fealty 
to the same crown ; to relinquish the country between Che- 
shire and the river Conway ; to settle on his brother Eoderic 
a thousand marks a year, and on David five hundred ; and to 
dehver ten hostages as security for his future submission.^ 
Edward, on the performance of the other articles, remitted 
to the Prince of Wales the payment of the fifty thousand 
pounds,^ which were stipulated by treaty, and which it is 
probable the poverty of the country made it absolutely 
impossible for him to levy. But notwithstanding this in- 
dulgence, complaints of iniquities soon arose on the side 
of the vanquished : the English, insolent on their easy and 
bloodless victory, oppressed the inhabitants of the districts 
which were yielded to them : the lords marchers committed 
witli impunity all kinds of violence on their Welsh neigh- 
bours : new and more severe terms weie imposed on Lewel- 
lyn himself; and Edward, when the pnnee attended him 
at Worcester, exacted a promise tliat he would retain no 

E irson in his principality who should be obnoxious to the 
iiglish monarch.® There were otlier personal insults which 
raised the indignation of the W elsh, and made them deter- 
mine rather to encounter a force which they had already 
experienced to bo so much superior, than to bear oppression 
from the liaughty victors. Friiico David, seized with the 
national spirit, made peace with his brother, and promised to 
concur in the defence of public liberty. The Welsh flew 
to arms ; and Edward, not displeased with the occasion of 
maldng his conquest final and absolute, assembled all his 
miliiary tenants, and advanced into Wales with an aimy 
which the inhabitants could not reasonably hope to resist. 
The situation of tlio country gave the Welsh at first some 
advantage over Luke do Tany, one of Edwai’d’s captains, 
who had passed the Monau wilii a detachment;* but Lewol- 
lyn, being surprised by Mortimer, was defeated and slain in 
an action, and two thousand of his followers wore put to the 
sword." David, who succeeded him in the princi- 
pality, could never collect an army sufficient to face 
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the English ; and being chased from hill to hill, and hunted 
from one retreat to another, -was obliged to conceal himself 
under various disguises, and was at last betrayed in his 
lurking place to the enemy. Edward sent him in .chains 
to Shrewsbury ; and bringing him to a formal trial before 
aU the peers of England, ordered this sovereim prince to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, mr defending 
by arms the liberties of ms native country, together with his 
own hereditary authority.’' All the "Welsn nobihty submitted 
to the conqueror ; the laws of England, with the sheriffs, and 
other ministers of justice, were established in that princi- 
pality ; and though it was long before national antipathies 
were extinguished, and a thorough union attained between 
the people, yet this important conquest, which it had required 
eight hundred years Mly to effect, was at last, throu^ the 
abilities of Edward, completed by the English 
The kmg, sensible that nothing kept ahve the ideas of 
muitary valour and of ancient glory so much as the 
traditional poetry of the people, which, assisted by 
the power of music and the jollity of festivals, made deep 
impression on the minds of the youth, gathered together all 
the Welsh bards, and from a barbarous, though not absurd 
policy, ordered them to be put to death.* 

There prevails a vulgar story, which, as it well suits the 
capacity of the monkish writers, is carefully recorded by 
them : that Edward, assembling the Welsh, promised to 
give them a prince of unexceptionable maimers, a Welsh- 
man by birth, and one who could speak no other language. 
On their acclamations of joy, and promise of obedience, ho 
invested in the prmcipahty his second son, Edwai'd, then 
an infant, who had been bom at Carnarvon. The death 
of his eldest son, Alphonso, soon after, made young Edward 
heir of the monarchy : the principality of Wales was fully 
annexed to the crown ; and henceforth gives a title to' tlio 
eldest son of the kings of England. 

The settlement of Wales appeared so complete to Edward, 
that, in less than two years after, ne went abroad, 
in order to make peace between Alphonso, King of 
Aragon, and Philip the Fair, who had lately succeeded his 
father, Philip the Hardy, on the throne of France.*' The 
difference between these two princes had aiisen about the 
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kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, after his hopes from 
England failed ham, had bestowed on Charles, brother to 
St. Lewis, and which was claimed upon other titles by 
Peter, Kang of Arragon, father to Alphonso. Edward had 
powers from both princes to settle the terms of peace, and he 
succeeded in his endeavours ; but as the controversy nowise 
regards England, we shall not enter into a detail oi it. He 
stayed abroad above three years ; and on his return found 
many disorders, to have prevailed both from open violence, 
and from the corruption of justice. 

Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of some note, had as- 
sembled several of his associates at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
under pretence of holding a toui'nament, an exercise prac- 
tised by the gentry only, but in reality with a view of 
plundenng the rich fair of Boston, and robbing the mer- 
chants. To facilitate his purpose, he privately set fire to 
the town ; and while the inhabitants were employed in 
quenching the flames, the conspirators broke into the booths, 
and earned off the goods. Chamberlain himself was detected 
and hanged ; but maintained so steadily the point of honour 
to his accomplices, that he could not be prevailed on, by 
offers or promises, to discover any of them. Many other 
instances of robbery and violence broke out in all parts of 
England ; though the singular circumstances attending this 
conspii-acy have made it alone be particularly recorded by 
historians.* 

But the coiTuption of the judges, by which the fountains 
of justice were jioisoned, seemed of still more dan- 
gerous consequence. Edward, in order to remedy 
this prevailing abuse, summoned a Parliament, and brought 
the judges to a trial ; where all of them, except two, who 
were clor^men, were convicted of this flagrant iniquity, 
were fined and deposed. The amount of the fines levied 
upon them is alone a sufficient proof of their guilt ; being 
awvo one hundred thousand marks, an immense sum in 
those days, and sufficient to defray the charges of an ex- 
pensive war between two great kingdoms. The king after- 
wards made all the new Judges swear that they would take 
no bribes ; but his e^edient of deposing and fining the old 
ones was the more eflwtual remedy. 

We now come to give an account of the state of affairs in 
Scotland, which gave rise to the most interesting transactions 
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of this reign, and of some of the subsequent; though the 
intercourse of that kingdom with England, either in peace or 
war, had hitherto produced so few events of moment, that to 
avoid tediousness, we have omitted many of them, and have 
been very concise m relating the rest. If the Scots had, 
before this period, any real history worthy of the name, 
except what they glean from scattered passages in the Eng- 
lish historians, those events, however minute, vet being t& 
only foreign transactions of the nation, might deserve a 
place m it. 

Though the government of Scotland had been continually 
Aflaiib of exposed to those factions and convulsions which are 
Scotland incident to all barbarous and to many civilized na- 
tions; and though the successions of their kings, the only 
I part of their history which deserves any credit, had often 
jeen disordered by irregularities and usuipations ; the tiue 
heir of the royal family had stiU in the end prevailed, and 
Alexander III., who had espoused the sister of Edward, pio- 
bably mherited, after a period of about eight hundred years, 
and through a succession of males, the sceptre of all the 
Scottish prmces who had governed the nation since its first 
establishment m the island. This prmee died in 1286, by a 
fall from his horse at Kinghom,* without leavmg any male 
issue, and without any descendant, except Margaret, bom of 
Erie, King of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the 
Scottish monarch. This princess, commonly called the Maid 
of Norway, though a female, and an infant, and a foreigner, 
yet being the lairtul heir of the kingdom, had, through her 
grandfather’s care, been recognized successor by the sfcites 
of Scotland;” and on Alexander’s death, the dispositions 
which had been previously made against that event aji- 
peared so just and prudent, that no disorders, as might 
naturally be apprehended, ensued in the kingdom. Mar- 
garet was acknowledged Queen of Scotland ; five guardians, 
the Bishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, the Earls of Fife 
and Budm, and James, Steward of Scotland, entered peace- 
ably upon the administration ; and tho infant princess, under 
the protection of Edward, her great uncle, and Eric, her 
father, who exerted themselves on this occasion, seemed 
firmly seated on the throne of Scotland. The English 
monarch was naturally led to build mighly projects on. this 
incident; and having lately, by force of aims, urought Wales 
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Tinder subjection, he attempted, by tbe marriage of Margaret 
■with his eldest son, Edward, to unite the whole island into 
one monarchy, and thereby io give it security both against 
domestic convulsions and foreign invasions The amity which 
had of late prevailed between the two nations, and 
which, even in former times, had never been inter- 
rupted by any violent wars or injuries, facilitated extremely 
the execution of this project, so favourable to the happiness 
and grandeur of both kingdoms ; and the states of Scotland 
readily gave their assent to the Enghsh proposals, and even 
agreed that their yoimg sovereign should be educated in the 
001111; of Edward. Anxious, however, for the liberty and 
iiidependeuee of their country, they took care to stipulate 
very eq[uitable conditions, ere they intrusted themselves into 
the hands of so great and so ambitious a monarch. It was 
agreed, that they should enjoy all their ancient laws, liber- 
ties, and customs ; that m case young Edward and Margaret 
should die without issue, the cro'wn of Scotland should revert 
to the next heir, and should be inherited by him free and 
independent ; that tlie mihtary tenants of the crown should 
never be obliged to go out of Scotland, in order to do homage 
to the sovereign of the united kingdoms, nor the chapters of 
cathedral, collegiate, or conventual churches, in order to 
make elections; that the Pai-hameiits summoned for Scot- 
tish affairs sliould always be held within the boimds of that 
kingdom ; luid that Edward should bind himself under the 
penalty of one himdred thousand marks, payable to the pope 
lor tbe use of the holy ■wars, to observe all these articles.® 
It is not easy to conceive that two nations could liave treated 
more on a footing of 'equality than' Scotland and England 
mauitaiued during the whole course of this trausiiction ; and 
though Edward gave his assent to the article conceniing the 
future independency of the Scottish crown, with a sadiyj of 
Im former this reserve gave no alarm to the nobility 
of Scotland ; both because these rights, having liitheilo been 
little heard of, had occasioned no disturbance, and booiTise 
the Soots had so near a prospect of seeing them entirely- 
absorbed in the rights of their sovereignty. 

But this project, so happily formed and so amicably con- 
ducted, ffiiled of success, by tbe sudden death of the l^orwo- 
gian princess, who expired on her passage to Scotland,^ and 
lofr a very dismal prospect to the kingdom. Tliough disordoiu 
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were for fhe present obviated by the antborily of the regency 
1291 formerly established, the succession itself of the crown 

become an object of dispute ; and the re- 
oown of gents could not expect that a controversy, which is 
scotimd. jQQt ugiially decided by reason and argument alone, 
would be peaceably settled by them, or even by the states 
of the kingdom, amidst so many powerful pretenders. The 
posterity of William, King of Scotland, me prince taken 
prisoner by Henry II., being all extinct by the death of 
Margaret of Norway, the ri^t to the crown devolved on 
the issue of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother to WiUiam, 
whose male hne being also extinct, left the succession open 
to the posterity of his daughters. The Earl of Huntingdon 
had three daughters ; Mai’garet, married to Alan, Lord of 
G^loway, Isabella, wife of Eobert Brus or Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale, and A^ma, who espoused Henry Lord Hastings. 
Margaret, the eldest of the sisters, left one daughter Dever- 
gilda, married to John Bahol, by whom she had a son of the 
same name, one of the present competitors for the crown : 
Isabella, the second, bore a son, Robert Bruce, who was now 
alive, and who also insisted on his claim : Adama, the third, 
left a son, John Hastings, who pretended that the kingdom 
of Scotland, like many other inheritances, was divisible 
among the three daughters of the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
that he, in nght of ms mother, had a title to a third of it. 
Bahol and Bruce united against Hastings in maintaming 
that the kingdom was indivisible; but each of them, sup- 
ported by plausible reasons, asserted the preference of his 
own title. Baliol was sprung from the elder branch ; Brace 
was one degree nearer* the common stock : if the principle 
of representation was regarded, the former liad tlie better 
claim ; if propinquity was considered, the latter was entitled 
to the preference.® The sentiments of men were divided : 
aU the nobility had taken part on one side or the other : tlio 
people followed implicitly their loaders : tlie two claimants 
thehiselves had groat power and numerous retainers in Scot* 
land : and it is no wonder tliat, among a rude people, more 
accustomed to arms than inured to laws, a controversy of this 
nature, which could not be decided by any former precedent 
among them, and which is capable of exciting commotions 
in the most legal and best established governments, should 
threaten the state with the most f ital convulsions. 
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Baclx century has its pecuKar mode in conducting business ; 
and men, guided more by custom than by reason, follo'w 
■without inquiry the manners which are prevalent m their 
o'vm time. The practice of that age, in controversies between 
states and princes, seems to have been to choose a foreign 
prince as an equal arbiter, by whom the question was decided, 
and whose sentence prevented those dismal confusions and 
disorders inseparable at all times from war, but which were 
multiplied a hundredfold, and dispersed into every comer, by 
the nature of the feudal governments. It was ■thus that the 
English king and barons, in the preceding reign, had endea- 
voured to compose their dissensions by a reference to ■the 
King of France ; and the celebrated integrity of that monarch 
had prevented all the bad effects which might naturally have 
been dreaded from so perilous an expedient. It was thus 
that the Kings of France and Arragon, and afterwards other 
princes, had submitted their controversies to Edward’s judg- 
ment *, and tlie remoteness of their states, the ^eat power of 
the princes, and the little interest which he had on either 
side, had induced him to acquit himself with honour in his 
decisions. The Parliament of Scotland, therefore, threatened 
with a furious civil war, and allured by the great reputation 
of tlio Enghsh monarch, as woU as by the present itefemce 
amicable correspondence between the kingdoms, 
agreed in making a reference to Edward ; and Fraser, 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, ■with other deputies, was sent to 
notify to him their resolution, and to claim his good offices 
in the present dangers to which they were exposed.* His 
inclination, tlioy flattered themselves, led him to pi-event 
their dissensions, and to interpose with a power whi<m none 
of the competitors would dare to ■withstand . when tliis 
expedient was proposed by one party, the other deemed it 
dangerous to object to it: indifferent prsons thought that 
the imminent perils of a civil war would tliereby be pre- 
vented : and no one reflected on tlie ambitious character of 
Edward, and the almost certain ruin which must attend a 
small state, divided by faction, when it thus implicitly 
to ihe TriU of so powerful mi onorowimg e 

neighbour. 

The temptation was too strong for the virtue of the Eng- 
lish monarch to resist. He purposed to lay hold of n«mag« of 
the present fevourable opportunity, and if not to * 
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create, at least to revive, his claim of a feudal superiority 
over Scotland ; a claim which had hitherto lam in the deepest 
obscurity, and which, if ever it had been an object of atten- 
tion, or had been so much as suspected, would have effectually 
prevented the Scottish barons from choosing him for an 
umpire. He well knew that, if this pretension were once 
submitted to, as it seemed difficult, in the present situation 
of Scotland, to oppose it, the absolute sovereignty of that 
kingdom (which had been the case with Wales) would soon 
follow ; and that one great vassal, cooped up in an island 
with his liege lord, without resource from foreign powers, 
without aid from any fellow vassals, could not long maintain 
his dominions against the efforts of a nughty kingdom, 
assisted by all the cavils which the feudal law afforded his 
superior agamst him. In pursuit of this great object, very 
advantageous to England, perhaps in the end no less bene- 
ficial to Scotland, but extremely unjust and iniquitous in 
itself, Edward busied himself in searching for proofs of his 
pretended superiority ; and instead of looking into liis own 
archives, which, if his claim had been real, must have 
afforded him numerous records of the homages done by the 
Scottish princes, and could alone yield him any authentic 
testimony, he made all the monasteries be ransacked for old 
chronicles and histories written by Englishmen, and he col- 
lected aU the passages which seemed anywise to favour his 
pretensions.® Yet even in this method of proceeding, which 
must have discovered to himself the injustice of his claim, ho 
was far from being fortunate. He began his proofs from the 
time of Edward tme Elder, and continued tliom through all 
the subsequent Saxon and Norman times ; but produced 
nothing to his purpose.** The whole amount of his autlion* 
ties during the Saxon period, when stiipped of tlie bombast 
and inaccurate style of the monkish historians, is, that the 
Soots had sometimes been defeated by the English, had re- 
ceived peabe on disadvantageous terms, had made submissions 
to the English monarch, and liad even, perliaps, fallen into 
some dependence on a power, which was so much supoidor, 
and which they had not at that time sufficient force to resist. 
His authorities from the Norman period were, if possible, 
still less conclusive: the historians indeed make frequent 
mention of homage done by the northern potentate ; but no 
one of them says that it was done for his kingdom, and 
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several of them declare, in express terms, that it was relative 
only to the fiefs which he enjoyed south of the Tweed : * in 
the same manner as the Kang of England himself swore 
fealty to the French monarch for the fiete which he inherited 
in France. And to such scandalous shifts was Edward re- 
duced, that he quotes a passage from Hoveden,"' where it is 
asserted that a Scottish king had done homage to England ; 
but he purposely omits the latter part of the sentence, which 
expresses that this prince did homage for the lands which he 
held in England. 

When William, King of Scotland, was taken prisoner in 
the battle of Alnwick, he was obhgod, for the recovery of 
his liberty, to swear fealty to the victor for Ins crown itself. 
The deed was performed according to all the rites of the 
feudal law ; the record was preserved in the English archives, 
and is mentioned by all the historians ; but as it is the only 
one of the kind, and as historians speak of this superiority as 
a great acquisition gained by the fortunate arms of Henry II., ‘ 
t.liere can remain no doubt that the kingdom of Scotland was, 
in all former periods, entirely free and mdependent. Its sub- 
jection continuod a very few years. King Kichard, desirous, 
LKjfore his departure for the Holy Land, to conciliate the 
friendship of Wilbam, renounced that homage which, he 
says in express terms, had been extorted by his father; 
and ho only retained the usual homage which had been done 
by tho Scottish princes for the lands which they held in 
England, 

But though this transaction rendered the independence of 
Scotland still more unquestionable than if no fealty had ever 
been swoni to the English crown ; tho Scottish kmgs, ap- 
prised of the point aimed at by tlieir powerful neighbours, 
soomod for a long time to have retained some jealousy on 
that head, and, in doing homage, to have anxiously obviated 
all such pretonsions : when William, in 1200, did liomago 
to John at Lincoln, he was careful to insert a salvo for his 
royal dignity : “ when Alexander III. sent assistance to his 
father-in-law, Henry III,, during the wars of the barons, he 
previously procured an acknowledgment that this aid was 
granted only from friendship, not from any right claimed 
by the English monarch : " and when the same prince was 
invited to assist at the coronation of this very Edward, 
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he declined attendance till he received a like acknowledg- 
ment.® 

But as aU these reasons (and stronger could not be pro- 
duced) were but a feeble rampart agamst the power of the 
sword, Edward, carrying with him a great army, which was 
to enforce his proofs, advanced to the frontiers, and invited 
the Scottish Parhament and all the competitors to attend 
him in the castle of Norham, a place situated on the southern 
banks of the Tweed, in order to determine that cause which 
had been referred to his arbitration. But though this de- 
ference seemed due to so great a monarch, and was no more 
than what his father and the English barons had, in similar 
drcumstances, paid to Lewis IX., the king, careful not to 
give umbrage, and determined never to produce his claim 
till it should be too late to think of opposition, sent the Scot- 
tish barons an acknowledgment, that though at that time 
they passed the frontiers, this step should never be drawn 
into precedent, or afford the English kings a pretence for 
loth Ma s^acting a like submission in any rature transaction.** 
When me whole Scottish nation had thus unwarily 
put themselves in his power, Edward opened the coiiforencos 
at Norham : he informed the Parliament, by the mouth of 
Roger le Brabangon, his chief justiciary, that he was como 
thimer to determine the right among the competitors to 
theirj crown; that he was determined to do strict justice to 
all parties; and that he was entitled to this authority, not 
iu virtue of the reference made to him, but in quality of 
superior and liege lord of the kmgdom.** He then produced 
his proofs of this superiority, which he pretended to be un- 
questionable, and he required of them an acknowledgment 
of it; a demand which was superfluous, if the fact were 
already known and avowed, and which plainly betrays 
Edward’s consciousness of his lame and defective title. The 
Scottish Parliament was astonished at so new a jiretonsion, 
and answered only by their silence. But the king, in order 
to maintain the appearance of free and reguliir proceedings, 
desired them to remove into their own country, to doliberato 
upon his claim, to examine his proofs, to propose all their 
objections, and to inform him of their resolution : and ho 
appointed a plain at Upsettleton, on the noithern banks of 
the Tweed, ror that purpose. 
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When the Scottish barons assembled in this place, though 
moved with indignation at the injustice of this unexpected 
claim, and at the fraud with which it had been conducted, 
^ey found themselves betrayed into a situation, in which 
it was impossible for them to make any defence for the 
ancient hberty and independence of their cotmtry. The 
King of England, a martial and politic prince, at the head 
of a powerful army, lay at a very small distance, and was 
only separated from them by a river fordable in many places. 
Though by a sudden flight some of them might themselves 
be able to make their escape, what hopes could they enter- 
tain of securing the kingdom against his future enterprises ? 
Without a head, without imion among themselves, attached 
all of them to different competitors, whose title they had 
raslily submitted to the decision of this foreign usurper, 
and who were thereby reduced to an absolute dependence 
upon him ; they could only expect, by resistance, to entail 
on them^lves and their posterity a more grievous and more 
desfructive servitude. Yet, even in this desperate state of 
their affairs, the Scottish barons, as we learn from Wal- 
singham,' one of the best historians of that period, had the 
courage to reply, that, tiU they had a kmg, they could take 
no resolution on so momentous a point : the journal of King 
Edward says, that they made no answer at all : * that is, 
perhaps, no particular answer or objection to Edward s claim ; 
and by this solution it is possible to reconcile the journal with 
the historian. The king, therefore, interpreting their silence 
as consent, addressed himself to the several competitors, and, 
previously to his pronoxmeing sentence, required their ac- 
knowledgment of his superionty. 

It is evident from the genealogy of the royal family of 
Scotland, that tliere could only bo two questions about tlio 
succession, that between Baliol and Bruce on the one hand, 
and Lord Hastings on the otlicr, concerning the jiartition of 
the crown ; and that between Baliol and Bruce themselves, 
concerning the preference of their respective titles, supposing 
the kingdom indivisible: yet there appeared on this occa- 
sion no loss than nine claimants besides; Jolm Comyn, or 
Cummin, Lord of Badenoch, Florence, Earl of Holland, 
Patrick Dunbar, Earl of March, William do Vesoey, Kobert 
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de Pynkeni, Nicholas de SotJes, Patrick Galythly, Roger de 
Mandeville, Robert de Ross; not to mention the Kmg of 
Norway, who claimed as heir to his daughter Margaiet.‘ 
Some of these competitors were descended from more remote 
branches of the royal family ; others were even sprung from 
illegitimate children; and as none of them had the least 
pretence of right, it is natural to conjecture that Edward had 
secretly encouraged them to appear in the list of claimants, 
that he might sow the more division among the Scottish 
nobiliiy, m^e the cause appear the more intricate, and be 
able to choose, among a great number, the most obsequious 
candidate. 

But he found them all equally obsequious on this occasion." 
Robert Bruce was the first tliat acknowledged Edward’s 
right of superiority over Scotland, and he had so far fore- 
seen the king’s pretensions, that even m his petition, whore 
he set forth his claim to the crown, he had previously ap- 
phed to him as liege lord of the kingdom ; a step wliidi 
was not taken by any of the other competitors.'^ They all, 
however, with seeming wilhngness, made a like acknow- 
ledgment when required ; though Baliol, lest he should give 
offence to the Scottish nation, had taken care to be absent 
during the first days ; and he was the last that recognized 
the kmg’s title.* Edward next dehberated concerning the 
method of proceeding in the discussion of this great contro- 
versy. He gave orders that Bahol, and such of the compe- 
titors as adhered to him, should choose forty commissioners ; 
Bruce and his adherents foiiy more : to these the king added 
tweniy-foiu' Englishmen : he ordered tliese hiuulred and fom‘ 
commissioners to examine the cause deliberately among them- 
selves, and make their report to him : ^ and lie promised in 
the ensuing year to give his determination. Meanwhile he 
pretended that it was requisite to have all the fortresses of 
Scotland dehvered into his hands, in order to enable him, 
without opposition, to put the true heir in possession of Iho 
crown ; and this exorbitant demand was complied with, both 
bv the slates and by the claimants.* The governors also of 
ail the <^tles immediately resigned their command ; except 
.Umfreville, Earl of Angus, who refused, without a formal 
and particular acquittal from the Parliament and the several 
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claimants, to surrender his fortresses to so domineering an 
arbiter, who had given to Scotland so many just reasons of 
suspicion.® Before this assembly broke up, which had fixed 
such a mark of dishonour on the nation, all the prelates 
and barons there present swore fealty to Edward ; and that 
prince appointed commissioners to receive a like oath from 
all the other barons and persons of distmction in Scotland.’’ 

The king, havmg finally made, as he imagined, this im- 
portant acquisition, left the commissioners to sit at Berwick, 
and examine the titles of the several competitors who claimed 
the precarious crown, which Edward was wilhag for some 
time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. He went southwards, 
both in order to assist at the funeral of his mother, Queen 
Eleanor, who died about this time, and to compose some 
differences which had arisen among the principal nobiHfy. 
Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, the greatest baron of the king- 
dom, had espoused the king’s daughter ; and being elated by 
that alliance, and still more by his own power, which, he 
thought, sot him above the laws, he peimitted lus baihffs and 
vassals to commit violence on the lands of Humphrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, who retahated the injury by like violence. 
But this was not a reign in which such illegal proceedings 
could pass with impunity. Edward procured a sentence 
against the two earls, committed them lioth to prison, and 
would not restore them to their hbeify tiU he had exacted a 
fine of one thousand marks from Hereford, and one of ton 
thousand from his son-in-law. 


Diu’ing this interval, the titles of John BaHol and of 
Robert Bruce, whoso claims appeaind to be the best 
founded among the competitors for the crown of 
Scotland, were the subject of general disquisition, as well as 
of debate lunong the commissioners. Edward, in order to 
give greater authoiity to his intended decision, proposed 
this gonorai question both to the commissioners and to aU 
the celebrated lawyers in Europe : Whether a person de- 
scended from the eldest sister, but fai-ther removed by one 
degree, were preferable, in the succession of kingdoms, fiefs, 
and other indivisible inliontanoes, to one descended from the 


younger sister, but one degi’oe nearer to the common stock ? 
This was the true state of the case ; and the principle of 
roproscnhition Jiad now gained such ground everywhere, that 
a uniJbini answer was returned to the king in tlie affinna- 
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tive. He therefore pronorinced sentence in favour of BaKol ; 
of and when Bruce, upon tins disappointment, joined 
afterwards Lord Hastings, and claimed a ihird of 
Baiioi. the kingdom, which he now pretended to he divisible, 
Edward, though his interest seemed more to require the par- 
tition of Scotland, again pronounced sentence in favour of 
Baliol. That competitor, upon renewing his oath of fealty 
to England, was put in possession of the kingdom ; ® all his 
fortresses were restored to him ; ^ and the conduct of Edward, 
both in the dehberate solemnity of the proceedings, and in 
th^'ustiee of the award, was so far unexceptionable. 

Had the king entertained no other view than that of esta- 
jggg blislung lus superiority over Scotland, though the 
iniquity of that claim was apparent, and was aggra- 
vated by the most egregious breach of trust, he might have 
fixed his pretensions, and have left that important acquisition 
to his* posterity : but he immediately proceeded in such a 
manner as made it evident that, not content with this usur- 
pation, he aimed also at the absolute sovereignty and 
dominion of the kingdom. Instead of gradually muring the 
Scots to the yoke, and exerting his rights of supenority with 
moderation, he encouraged all appeals to England ; required 
King John himself, by six .dmferent summons on trivial 
occasions, to come to London;* refused him the privilege of 
defending his cause by a procurator : and obliged him to 
appear at the bar of his Parliament as a pnvate person.^ 
Inese humiliating demands were hitherto quite unknown to 
a King of Scotland : they are, however, the necessaiy conse- 
quence of vassalage by the feudal law ; and as there was no 
preceding instance of such treatment submitted to by a prince 
of that country, Edward must, from that eircumstanco alone, 
had there remained any doubi^ have been himself convinced 
that his claim was altogether an usurpation.® But his inten- 
tion plainly was, to enrage Baliol by these indignities, to 
engage him in rebellion, and to assume the dominion of the 
state, as the punishment of his treason and felony. Accord- 
ingly Baliol, though a prince of a soft and gentle spirit, 
returned into Scotland highly provoked at this usage, and 
determined at all hazards to vindicate his liberty ; and the 
war which soon after broke out between France and jEbg^ 
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land gave Mm a favourable opportunity of executing Ms 
purpose. 

The violence, robberies, and disorders, to wMeh that age 
was so subject, were not confined to the hcentious barons and 
their retainers at land : the sea was equally infested with 
piracy : the feeble execution of the laws had given hcence to 
all orders of men : and a general appetite for rapine and 
revenge, supported by a fiuse point of honour, had also 
infected the merchants and naariners ; and it pushed them, 
on any provocation, to seek redress by immediate retaliation 
upon the aggressois. A Norman and an English vessel met 
oJf the coast near Bayonne ; and both of them having war with 
occasion for water, they sent their boats to land, and 
tlie several crews came at the same time to the same spiing : 
there ensued a quarrel for the preference : a Norman, draw- 
ing Ms dagger, attempted to stab an Englishman ; who, 
grappling with him, threw his adversary on the ground ; 
and the Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own 
dagger, was slain.'* This scuffle between two seamen about 
water soon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, 
and involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The 
mariners of the Norman ship carried their complamts to the 
French king . Philip, without inquiring into the fact, with- 
out demanding redress, bade them take revenge, and tiouble 
him no more about the matter.* The Normans, who had 
been more regular than usual in applying to the crown, 
needed but this hint to proceed to immediate violence. They 
soused an English ship in the channel : and hanging, along 
with some dogs, several of the crew on the yard-arm, in pre- 
sence of their companions, dismissed the vessel ; ^ and bade 
the mariners inform their countrymen that vengeance was 
now taken for the blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne. 
This injury, accompanied with so general and deliberate an 
insult, was resented by tlie mariners of the cinque-ports, 
who, without carrying any complaint to the Mng, or waiting 
for redress, retaliated, by committing like barbarities on afi 
French vessels without distinction. The French, provoked 
by their losses^ preyed on the ships of all Edward’s subjects, 
whetlior English or Gascon ; the sea became a scene of 
piracy between the nations : the sovereigns, without.either 
seconding or repressing the violence of their subjects, seemed 
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to remain indifferent spectators : the English made private 
assocaatious with the Irish and Dutch seamen 5 the French 
with the Flemish and G-enoese.‘ And the animosities of the 
people on both sides became every day more violent and 
Wbarous, A fleet of two himdred Normtm vessels sot sail 
to the south for wine and other commodities ; and, in their 
passage, seized all the English ships which they mot witli, 
hanged the seamen, and seized the goods. The inhabitants 
of the English sea-ports, informed of tlds incident, fitted out 
a fleet of sixty sail, stronger and bettor manned than the 
others, and awaited the enemy on their return. After an 
obstmate battle, they put them to rout, and smile, destroyed, 
or took the greater pai-t of them.” No quarter was given ; 
and it IS pretended that the loss of the French amounted to 
fifteen thousand men ; which is accounted for by this circum- 
stance, that the Norman fleet was employed in transporting 
a considerable body of soldiers from the south. 

The affair was now become too impoifant to be any longer 
overlooked by the sovereigus. On Fhihp’s sending an envoy 
to demand reparation and restitution, the king despatched 
the Bishop of London to the Finnch oouif, in order to acaim- 
modate the quarrel. He first said that the English courts of 
justice were open to all men ; and if any Fienchman were 
imured, he might seek reparation by coui'so of law." I le next 
offered to adjust the matter by private arbiters, or by a 
personal interview with the King ol Prance, or by a reference 
either to the pope or the college of cardinals, or any jiar- 
ticular cardinals, agreed on by both parties.® The French, 
probably the more disgusted as they were hithoito losers in 
the quarrel, refused all these expedients ; the vessels and tlie 

f oods of merchants were confiscated on both sides : dopre- 
ations were continued by the Gascons on tlie western coast 
of Prance, as well as by the English in the channel : Philip 
cited the king, as Duke of Guionne, to appear in his court at 
Pans, and answer for these offences : and Edward, apprehen- 
sive of dan^r to that province, sent John St. John, an expe- 
rienced soldier, to Bourdeaux, and gave him directions to put 
Guienne in a posture of defence.’' 

That he might, however,, prevent a final rupture betwi-een 
the nations, the kmg despatdied his brother, Ed- 
mond, Earl of Lancaster, to Paris; and as this 
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prince had espoused ihe Queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, 
Queen of France, he seemed, on account of that alhance, the 
most proper person for finding expedients to accommodate 
the diference. Jane pretended to interpose with her good 
oflSces ; Mary, the queen dowager, feigned the same amicable 
disposition ; and these two princesses told Edmond that the 
circumstance the most difficult to adjust was the point of 
honour with Philip, who thought himself affronted by the 
injuries committed against him by his sub-vassals in Guienne ; 
but if Edward would once consent to give him seism and 
possession of that province, he would think his honour fuUy 
repaired, would engage to restore Guienne immediately, and 
would accept of a very easy satisfaction for all the other 
injuries. The king was consulted on the occasion ; and as 
he then found himself in immediate danger of war with the 
Scots, which he regarded as the more important concern, 
this politic prince, blinded by his favourite passion for sub- 
duing that nation, allowed himself to be^ deceived by so 
gross an artifice.’ He sent his brother orders to sim and 
execute the treaiy with the two queens : Philip smemnly 
promised to execute his j^art of it ; and the king’s citation 
to appear in the court ot France was accordingly recalled : 
but the French monarch was no sooner put in possession 
of Guienne, than the citation was renewed ; Edward was 
condemned for non-appearance ; and Guienne, by a formal 
sentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed to the 
crown.’' 

Edward, fallen into a like snare with that which he him- 
self had spread for the Scots, was enraged; and the more 
so, as he was justly ashamed of his own conduct in being so 
ogi'egiously over-reached by the court of France. Sensible 
of the extreme difficulties which he should encounter in the 
recovery of Gascony, where he had not retained a single 
place in Ms hands, ho endeavoured to compensate that loss 
bv forming alliances witli several princes, who, he projected, 
should attack Franco on all quarters, and make a diversion 
of her forces. Adolphus de Nassau, King of the Homans, 
entered into a treaty with him for that purpose ; “ as did also 
Aittiukous, Count of Savoy, the Archbishop of Oolo^e, the 
Counts of Gueldre and Luxembourg, the Duke of Brabant 
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and Coimt of Barre, •wlio liad married his two daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor: hut these alliances were extremely 
burdensome to his narrow revenueSj and proved in the issue 
entirely ineffectual. More impression was made on Gruienne 
by an Bnghsh army, which he completed by emptying the 
jails of many thousand thieves and robbers, who had been 
confined there for their crimes. So low had the profession 
of arms fallen, and so much had it degenerated fi^om the 
estimation in which it stood during the vigour of the feudal 
^stem ! 

The king himself was detained in England, first by con- 

j2gg trary winds,* then by his apprehension of a Scottish 
invasion, and by a rebellion of the Welsh, whom he 
repressed and brought again xmder subjection." The army 
which he sent to Gmenne was commanded by his nephew, 
John de Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, and under him by 
St. John, Tibetot, De Vere, and other officers of reputation ; 
who made themselves masters of the town of Bayonne, as 
well as of Bourg, Blaye, Eeole, St. Severe, and otlier 
places, which straitened Bourdeaux, and cut off its communi- 
cation both by sea and land. The favour which the Gascon 
nobihty bore to the English government facilitated these con- 
quests, and seemed to promise still ^eater successes ; but this 
advantage was soon lost by the misconduct of some of the 
officers. Philip’s brother, Charles de Valois, who commanded 
the French armies, having laid siege to Podensac, a small 
fortress near Eeole, obliged Giffard, the governor, to capitu- 
late ; and the articles, though favourable to the English, left 
all ihe Gascons prisoners at discretion, of whom about fifty 
were hanged by Charles as rebels : a policy by which ho 
both intimidated that people, and produced an irrepaiable 
breach between them and the English.* That prince imme- 
diately attacked Eeole, where the Earl of Riclimond himself 
commanded ; and as the place seemed not tenable, the English 
general drew his troops to the waterside, with an intention of 
embarking with the greater part of the army. The enraged 
Gascons mil upon his rear, and at the same time opened 
their gates to the French, who, besides making tliomsolves 
masters of the place, took many prisoners of distinction. St. 
Severe was more vigorously defended by Hugh deVere, son 
of the Earl of Oxford j but was at last obliged to capitulate. 
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Tlie French king, not content with these successes in G-as- 
cony, threatened England with an invasion; and, by a 
sudden attempt, his troops took and burnt Dover,’' but were 
obliged soon after to retire. And in order to make a greater 
diversion of the English force, and engage Edward in dan- 
gerous and important wars, he formed a secret alliance with 
John Baliol, King of Scotland ; the commencement of that 
strict union which, during so many centuries, was maintained 
by mutual interests and necessities, between the French and 
Scottish nations. John confirmed this alhance, by stipu- 
lating a marriage between his eldest son and the daughter of 
Charles de Valois.® 

The expenses attending these multiplied wars of Edward, 
and his preparations for war, joined to alterations Digiesaon 
which had insensibly taken place in the general 
state of affairs, obliged him to have frequent re- tutionof 
course to parliamentary supplies, introduced the 
lower orders of the state into the public councils, and laid 
the foundations of great and important changes in the 
government. 

Though nothing could be worse calculated for cultivating 
the arts of peace, or maintaining peace itself, than the long 
subordination of vassalage from the king to the meanest 
gentleman, and the consequent slavery of the lower people ; 
evils inseparable from the feudal system; that system was 
never able to fix the state in a proper warlike posture, or 
give it the Ml exertion of its power for defence, and still 
less for offence, against a public enemy. The military 
tenants, unacquainted with obedience, unexperienced in war, 
held a rank in the troops by their birth, not by their merits 
or services ; composed a disorderly, and consequently a 
feeble army ; and during the few days which they were 
obliged by their tenures to remain in the field, were often 
more fomidable to their own prince than to foreign powers, 
against whom they wore assembled. The sovereigns came 
gradually to disuse this cumbersome and dangerous machine, 
so apt to recoil upon the hand which held it ; and exchanging 
the military service for pecuniary supplies, enlisted forces by 
moans of a contract witli particular officers, (such an those 
tlie Italians denominate Cmdotti&ri,) whom they dismissed at 
tlie end of the war.® The barons and knights themselves 
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often entered into these engagements ■with the prince ; and 
•were enabled to fill their bands, both by the anthority which 
they possessed over their vassals and tenants, and from the 
great numbers of loose, disorderly people, whom they found 
on their estates, and who willingly embraced an opportunity 
of gratifying their appetite for "war and rapine. 

Meanwhile the old Gothic fabric, being neglected, went 
gradually to decay. Though the Conqueror had divided all 
the lands of England into sixty thousand knights’ fees, the 
number of these was insensibly diminished by various arti- 
fices ; and the king at last found that, by putting the law in 
execution, he could assemble a small part only of the ancient 
force of 'the kingdom. It was an usual expedient for men 
who held of the king or great barons by military tenure, to 
transfer their land to the church, and receive it back by 
another tenure, called fi:ank-almoigne, by which they were 
not bound to perform any service.’’ A law was made against 
this practice ; but -the abuse had probably gone far before it 
was attended to, and probably was not entnely corrected by 
the new statute, which, like most laws of that age, we may 
conjecture to have been but feebly executed by the magistra'te 
against ‘the perpetual interest oi so many individuals. The 
constable and mareschal, when they mustered the armies, 
often in a hurry, and for want of better information, received 
the service of a baron for fewer knights’ fees than were due 
by him ; and one precedent of tms kind was held good 
against the king, and became ever after a reason for dimi- 
nishing the service.' The rolls of knights’ fees were inaccu- 
ratefy kept ; no care was taken to correct them before the 
armi^ were summoned into the field it was then too late 
to think of examining records and charters ; and the service 
was accepted on the footing which the vassal himself was 
pleased to acknowledge, after all -the various subdivisions 
and conjunctions of property had thrown an obscurity on the 
nature and extent of his tenure.* It is easy to judge of the 
mtiic^es which would attend disputes of this kind with 
individuals ; when even the number of military fees belong- 
ing to the church, whose property was fixed and unalienable, 
became the subject of controversy ; and we find in particular 
that when the Bishop of Durham was charged with seventy 

>> Madox’s Baionia Angljoa, p. 114 « IMd p 115. 

? * 1 ®“ only of one king, Heniy 11, who took this pauu. and the wooid, called 
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kn^hts’ fees for fhe aid levied on occasion of the marriage 
of Henry IL’s daughter to the Duke of Saxony, the prelate 
acknowledged ten, and disowned the other sixty.* It is not 
known in what manner this difference was terminated ; but 
had the question been concerning an armament to defend 
the kingdom, the bishops’ service would probably have been 
received without opposition for ten fees ; and this rate must 
also have fixed all ms future payments Pecunis^ scutages, 
therefore, diminished as much as militaiy services;® other 
methods of fiUmg the exchequer, as well as the armies, must 
be devised : new situations produced new laws and institu- 
tions ; and the great alterations in the finances and military 
power of the crown, as well as in private property, were the 
source of equal innovations in every part of the legislature 
or civil government. 

The exorbitant estates conferred by the Norman on his 
barons and chieflains remained not long entire and unim- 
paired. The landed property was gradually shared out into 
more hands; and those immense baromes were divided, 
either by provisions to younger children, by partitions 
among co-heirs, by sale, or by escheating to the king, who 
gratified a great number of ms courtiers, by dealing them 
out among mem in smaller portions. Such moderate estates, 
as they required economy, and confined the proprietors to 
live at home, were better calculated for duration ; and the 
order of knights and small barons grew daily more numer- 
ous, and began to form a ver^jr respectable rank or order in 
the state. As they were all immediate vassals of the crown 
by military tenure, thej^ were, by the principles of the feudal 
law, equally entitled with the greatest barons to a seat in 
the national or general councils ; and this right, though re- 
garded as a privilege which the owners would not entirely 
relinquish, was also considered as a burden, which they 
desired to bo subjected to on extraordiuary occasions only. 
Hence it was provided in the charter of King John, that 
while the great barons wore summoned to the national 
council by a particular writ, the small barons, under which 
appellation the knights were also comprehended, should only 

' Madox, BflX. Ang. p. 122. Hitft, of Bxch. p 401 
Til order to pay the sum of one hundred thousand mailcSi as King Bichard*s ransom, 
twenty sluUings wore imposod on oaoh kmght’s fee Hod the foes lemained on the 
ougmal footing as settled by the CJonquoroi, this scutage would have amounted to ninety 
tliouHund mujrfij, wluch was nearly the sum requued But wo find that other gnovous 
taxes wore imposed to complete it a eertam pxoof that many JEkuods and abuses had pru- 
Yoilediu the roll of kmghts^ fees. 
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be called by a general snmmons of the sheriff. The dis- 
tinction between great and small barons, like that between 
rich and poor, was not exactly defined ; bnt, a^eeably to 
the inaccurate genius of that age, and to the simplicity of 
ancient government, was left very much to be determined 
by the discretion of the kmg and his ministers. It was 
usual for the prince to require, by a particular summons, the 
attendance of a baron in one Parliament, and to neglect him 
in future Parliaments nor was this uncertainty ever com- 
plained of as an injury. He attended when required : he 
was better pleased, on other occasions, to be exempted from 
the burden ; and as he was acknowledged to be of the same 
order with the greatest barons, it gave them no surprise to 
see him take his seat in the great council, whether he ap- 
peared of his own accord, or by a particular summons from 
the king. The barons, by writ, therefore, began gradually 
to mtennix themselves with the barons by tenure ; and as 
Camden tells us^ from an ancient manuscnpt now lost, that 
after the battle of Evesham a positive law was enacted, pro- 
hibiting every baron from appearing in Parhament who was 
not invited thither by a particular summons, the whole bar 
ronage of England held thenceforward their seat by writ, 
and this important privilege of their tenures was in effect 
abolished. Only where writs had been regularly continued 
for some time in' one great family, the omission of them 
would have been regarded as an affiront, and even as an 
injury. 

A like alteration gradually took place in the order of 
earls, who were the highest rank of barons. The dignity 
of an earl, like that of a baron, was anciently territorial and 
official he exercised juiisdiotion within his county ; ho 
levied the third of the fines to his own profit : he was at 
once a civil and a military magistrate ; and though his 
authority, from the time of the Norman conquest, was 
hereditary in England, the title was so much connected 
with the office, that where the king intended to create a 
new earl, he had no other expedient than to erect a certain 
territory into a county or earldom, and to bestow it upon 
the person and his family,* But as the sheriffs, who were 
the vicegerents of the eatls, were named by the king, and 

^ Ohaaoelloi West’s EiwiTuty into the mannor of oioatmg Pears, p 48. 46, 47. 55. 

* In Bntann p 122. k Spellm. Gloss in tocs Ooms* 

^ Ebsays on Britisli Antiquities. Tins prodticOf howovoi, soexns to ]^ve been moro 
toihar m Scotland, and the kingdoms on tho contmont, tlian m England. 
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removable at pleasure, he found them more dependent upon 
him ; and endeavoured to throw the whole authonl^ and 
junsdiction of the oflSce into their hands. This magistrate 
was at the head of the finances, and levied all the king’s 
rents within the couniy : he assessed at pleasure the talliages 
of the inhabitants in royal demesne : he had usually commit- 
ted to him the management of wards, and often of escheats : 
he presided in the lower courts of judicature ; and thus, 
though inferior to the earl in dignity, he was soon con- 
sidered, by this union of the judicial and fiscal powers, and 
by the confidence reposed in him by the king, as much 
superior to him in authority, and imdermined his influence 
withm his own jurisdiction.^ It became usual, in creating 
an earl, to give bun a fixed salary, commonly about twenty 
pounds a year, in lieu of his third of the fines : the diminution 
of his power kept pace with the retrenchment of his profit ; 
and the dignity of earl, instead of being territorial and official, 
dwindled into personal and titular. Such were the mighiy 
alterations which already had fully taken place, or were 
gradually advancing, in the house of Peers, that is, in the 
Parliament, for there seems anciently to have been no other 
house. 

But though the introduction of barons by writ, and of 
titular ear Is, had given some increase to royal authority, 
there were other causes which counterbalanced those inno- 
vations, and tended m a higher degree to diminish the 
power of the sovereign. The disuse into which the feudal 
militia had in a ^eat measure fallen, made the barons almost 
entirely forget their dependence on the crown : by the dimi- 
nutibn of the number of knights’ fees, the king had no 
reasonable compensation when he levied scutages, iand ex- 
changed their service for money : the alienations of the 
crown lands had reduced him to poverly; and, above all, 
the concession of the great diarter had set bounds to royal 
power, and had rendered it more difficult and dangerous for 
the prince to exert any extraordinary act of arbitrary autho- 
riiy. In this situation, it was natural for the king to court 
tlie friendship of the lesser barons and knights, whose influ- 
ence was no wise dangerous to him, and who, being exposed 
to oppression from their powerful neighbours, sought a legal 
protection under the shadow of the throne. He desired, 

« Thoro ord insttuioos of prinoos of tlie blood who oocc^tod of tUe ofOioe of 
Spellnmn, in vooe Vioeoome^, 
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therefore, to have their presence in Parli^ent, where they 
served to control the turbulent resolutions of the great. To 
exact a regular attendance of the whole body would have 
produced confusion, and would have imposed too heavy a 
Wden upon them. To summon only a few by writ, though 
it was practised, and had a good effect, served not entirely 
the king’s purpose; because these members had no farther 
authority than attended their personal character, and were 
eclipsed by the appearance of the more powerM nobility. 
He therefore dispensed with the attendance of most of the 
lesser barons in Parliament: and in return for this indul- 
gence (for such it was then esteemed) required them to 
choose in each county a certain number of their own body, 
whose charges they bore, and who, having gained the confi- 
dence, carried with them, of course, the authority of the 
whole order. This expedient had been practised at different 
tunes in the reign of Henry III.,” and regularly during that 
of the present king. The numbers sent up by each county 
varied at the wiU of the prince :® they took their seat among 
the other peers, because by their tenure they belonged to 
that order:** the introducing of them into that House scarcely 
appeared an innovation; and though it was easily in the 
l^g’s power, by varying their number, to command the 
resolutions of the whole Parliament, this circumstance was 
little attended to in an age when force was more prevalent 
than laws, and when a resolution, though taken by the majo- 
rity of a legal assembly, could not be executed, it it opposed 
the will of the more powerful minority. 

But there were other important consequences which fol- 
lowed the diminution and consequent disuse of the ancient 
feudal militia. The king’s expense, in levying and main- 
taining a military force for every enterprise, was increased 
beyond what his narrow revenues were able to bear : as the 
scutages of his military tenants, which were accepted in lieu 
of their personal service, had fallen to nothing, there were 
no means of supply, but from voluntary aids granted him by 
the Parliament and clergy, or from the talliages which he 
might levy upon the towns and inhabitants in royal demesne. 
In the preceding year, Edward had been obliged to exact no 
less than the sixm of all moveables from the laity, and a 

B Bot. Olavs S8 Hen HI. nu 7. and 12 d. : as also Boi. Olans. 42 Hon. HL m. 1. d. 
Penane’s ]?»et to OotUm’a Abndgmnai • Brady’s Answer to Bolyt, from the 
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moiely of all ecclesiastical benefices,^ for bis expedition into 
Poictou, and the suppression of the Welsh : and this dis- 
tressful situation, whi^ was likely often to return upon him 
and his successors, made him, think i>f a new device, and 
summon the representatives of all the boroughs to Parlia- 
ment. This period, which is the twenty-third of his reign, 
seems to be the real and the true epoch of the House of 
Commons, and the faint dawn of popular government m 
England. ^ For the representatives of the counties were 
only deputies from the smaller barons and lesser nobility : 
and the former precedent of representatives from the bo- 
roughs, who were summoned by the Earl of Leicester, was 
regarded as the act of a violent usurpation, had been dis- 
continued in all the subsequent Parliaments, and if such a 
measure had not become necessary on other accounts, that 
precedent was more likely to blast than give credit to it. 

During the course of several years, the kings of England, 
in imitation of other European princes, had embraced the 
saluta^ policy of encouraging and protecting iJie lower and 
more industrious orders of the state ; whom they found well 
disposed to obey the laws and civil magistrate, and whose 
ingenuity and labour furnished commodities requisite for the 
ornament of peace and support of war. Though the inha- 
bitants of the country were still left at the disposal of their 
imperious lords, many attempts were made to give more 
security and liberty to citizens, and make them enjoy 
unmolested the frmts of their industry. Boroughs were 
erected by royal patent within the demesne lands: liberty 
of trade was conferred upon them: the inhabitants were 
allowed to farm, at a fixed rent, their own tolls and cus- 
toms they were permitted to elect their own magistrates : 
justice WM administered to them by these magistrates, with- 
out obliging them to attend the sheriff or county-court ; and 
some shadow of independence, by means of these equitable 
privileges, was gradually acquired by the people:® The 
king, howovor, retained still the power of levying talliages 
or texes upon them at pleasure and though their poverty 
and the customs of the age made these demands neither 

Tiealiso of Boiouglis, App. No* 18. p* 31. from the reooids, Hoxmug. vol i. 
p* 62. M. WoHt p m Kyloy, p. M. 

» Madox, JB^ma Buret, p. 21 • Biady of Boioimhs, App. No, 1, 2, 8. 
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frequent nor exorbitant, such unlimited authority in the 
sovereign was a sensible check upon commerce, and was 
utterly incompatible with aU the prmciples of a free govern- 
ment. But when tlfe multiphed necessities of the crown 
produced a greater avidity for supply, the king, whose pre- 
rogative entitled bim to exact it, found that he had not 
power sufficient to enforce his edicts, and that it was neces- 
sary, before he imposed taxes, to smooth the way for his 
demand, and to obtain the previous consent of the boroughs, 
by solicitations, remonstrances, and authority. The incou- 
venience of transacting this business with every particular 
borough was soon felt ; and Edward became sensible, that 
the most expeditious way of obtaining supply was, to 
assemble the deputies of all the boroughs, to lay before 
them the necessities of the state, to discuss the matter in 
their piesence, and to require their consent to the demands 
of their sovereign For this reason, he issued wiits to the 
sheriffs, enjoining them to send to Parliament, along with 
two knights of the shire, two deputies from each borough 
within their county," and these provided with sufficient 
powers from their community to consent, in their name, 
to what he and his council ^ould require of them. As it 
is a most eqmtdbU rule, says he, in his preamble to this writ, 
thai what concerns all, should he approved of by all, and common 
dangers be r^elhd by united efforts a noble principle, which 
may seem to mdicate a liberal mind in the king, and which 
laid the foundation of a free and an equitable government. 

After the election of these deputies by the aldermen and 
common coxmcil, they gave sureties for them attendance 
before the king and Parhament : their charges were respect- 
ively borne by the borough which sent them ; and they had 
so little idea of appearmg as legislators, a eharactor extremely 
wide of their low rank and condition,* that no intelhgenoe 
could be more disagreeable to any borough, than to find that 
they must elect, or to any individual than that he was elected, 
to a trust from which no profit or honour could possibly be 
derived/ They composed not, properly speaking, any essen- 

» Wnts were issued to about one liundrod and twenty cities and boroughs. 

‘ ^ Brady of Boroughs, p 25. 38, from tho roooids Tho wnts of tlio Parliament im* 
mediatoly proooding remaon, and the return of knights is there loquirod, but not a word of 
the boroughs , a demonstration that tliis was the very year in winch tliey commenced. In 
the year immediately preceding, the taxes weio leviou by a soommg hee consent of each 
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tial part of the Parliament : they sat apart both from the 
barons and knights,® who disdamed to miY with such mean 
personages : after they had given their consent to the taxes 
required of them, their business being then finished, they 
separated, even though the Parliament stiU continued to sit, 
and to canvass the national business ; “ and as they all con- 
sisted of men who were real burgesses of the place from 
which they were sent, the sheriff when he found no person 
of abihties or wealth suflScient for the office, often used the 
freedom of omittmg particular boroughs in his returns ; and 
as he received the thanks of the people for this indulgence, 
he gave no displeasure to the court, who levied on all the 
boroughs, without distinction, the tax agreed to by the 
majority of deputies." 

The union, however, of the representatives from the 
boroughs gave gradually more weight to the whole order ; 
and it became customary for them, in return for the supphes 
which they granted, to prefer petitions to the crown, for 
the redress of any particular grievance of which they found 
reason to complain. The more the king’s demands multiphed, 
the faster these petitions increased both in number and 
authority ; and the prince found it difficult to refuse men 
whose grants had supported his throne, and to whose assist- 
ance he might so soon be obliged again to have recourse. 
The Commons, however, were stiU much below the rank of 
legislators.® Their petitions, though they received a verbal 
assent from the throne, were only Ihe rudimente of laws : the 
judges were afterwards intrusted with the power of putting 
them into Ibrm ; and the king, by adding to them the sanc- 
tion of his authority, and that sometimes without the assent 
of the nobles, bestowed validity upon them. The age did 
not refine so much as to perceive the danger of these irregu- 
larities. No man was displeased that the sovereign, at the 
desire of any class of men, should issue an order which 
ajipeared only to concern that class ; and his predecessors 
wore so near possessing the whole legislative power, that he 

* Brady of Boioughs, v,$7, 88, &om tlxo records, and Appendix, p 19 Also Iiis Ap- 
l)ondix lo Ins Answei to JPcI^ record. And his Gloss, in voib Ootmnumtas Jfi$gn p, 33, 

* Byloy’s Pluoit Bari p 211, 2i2, 8sc Cotton’s Abndgxuont, p. 14. 

^ Bitidy of Borongbs, p (52, from the roooids. There is oven an mstanoo in tlio reimi 
of M<lward III when the kmg named all the depuLies Id Anew, to Potyt, p IGl, If 
ho fairly named iho most oonsidcrublo and moditaole burgesses, little exception would be 
tttJkou ; as their bubuioss was not to chock tho king, bat to reason with him, and consent 
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gave no disgust by assuming it in this seemingly inoffensive 
manner. But time and farther experience gradually opened 
men’s eyes, and corrected these abuses. It was found that 
no laws could be fixed for one order of men without affecting 
the whole ; and that the force and efficacy of laws depended 
entirely on the terms employed in wording them. The 
House of Peers, therefore, the most powerful order in tlie 
state, with reason expected that their assent should be ex- 
pressly granted to all pubhc ordinances ; ^ and in the reign 
of Henry V. the Commons required that no laws should be 
framed merely upon their petitions, unless the statutes were 
worded by themselves, and had passed their House in the 
form of a bill.® 

But as the same causes which had produced a partition of 
propeily continued still to operate, the number of knights 
and lesser barons, or what the English call the gentry, per- 
petually increased, and they sunk into a rank still nioio 
inferior to the great nobility. The equality of tenure was 
lost in the great inferiority oi power and property ; and tlie 
House of Eepresentatives from the cotmties was gradually 
separated from that of the Peers, and formed a distinct order 
in the state.* The growth of commerce meanwhile augmented 
the private wealm and consideration of the burgesses ; the 
frequent demands of the crown increased their public im- 
portance ; and as they resembled the knights of shires in one 
material circumstance, that of representing particular bodies 
of men, it no longer appeared imsuitame to unite them 
together in the same house, and to confound their rights and 
privileges.® Thus the third estate, that of the Commons, 
reachea at last its present form ; and as the country gentle- 
men made thenceforwards no scruple of appearing as deputies 
from the boroughs, the distinction between the members was 
entirely lost, and the Lower House acquired thence a great 
accession of weight and importance in the kmgdom. Still, 
however, the office of this estate was very different from that 
which it has since exercised with so much advantage to the 
public. Instead of checking and controlling the authority 

^ In those instances found in Cotton’s Abndgment, where the king appoais to answer 
of himselt the petitions of the Commons, ho probably cxoiiod no more fliou lhat power, 
which was long mheirent m the crown, of regmating matters by loyal odiots or proclama- 
tions. But no durable or general statute seems ever to have been made by the king 
from the petitions of the Commons alone, without the assent of the Boeis. It is moio 
hkely that the Peers alone, wiihout the Commons, would enact sfatutcGL 
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of tte king, they were naturally induced to adhere to hiTin as 
the great fountain of law and justice, and to support him 
against the power of the aristocracy, which at once was the 
source of oppression to themselves, and disturbed him in the 
execution of the laws. The king, in his turn, gave counte- 
nance to an order of men so useful and so little dangerous : 
the Peers also were obliged to pay them some consideration ; 
and by this means the third estate, formerly so abject in 
England, as well as in all other European nations, rose, by 
slow degrees, to their present importance ; and, in their pro- 
gress, made arts and commerce, the necessary attendants of 
liberty and equality, flourish in the kingdom.’^ 

What sufficiently proves that the commencement of the 
house of burgesses, who are the true Commons, was not an 
aflair of chance, but arose from the necessities of the present 
situation, is, that Edward, at the very same time, summoned 
deputies from the mferior clergy, the fiii-st that ever met in 
England,* and he required them to impose taxes on their 
constituents for the pubhc service. Formerly the eccle- 
siastical benefices bore no part of the burdens of the state : 
the pope indeed, of late, had often levied impoations upon 
them : he had sometimes granted this power to the sove- 
reign ; “ the king himself had in the preceding year exacted, 
by menaces and violence, a very grievous tax of half the 
revenues of the clergy ; but as this jirecedent was dangerous, 
and could not easily be repeated in a government which 
required the consent of the subject to any extraordinary reso- 
lution, Edward found it more ;^rudent to assemble a lower 
house of convocation, to lay belore them his necessities, and 
to ask some supply. But on lids occasion he met with diffi- 
culties. Whether that the clergy thought themselves the 
most independent body in the kingdom, or were disgusted by 
the foimer exorbitant impositions, they absolutel;^ refused 
tJioir assent to the king's demand of a fifth of their move- 
ables ; and it was not ml a second meeting, that, on their 
persisting in this refusal, he was willing to accept of a tenth. 
The barons and knights granted him, without hesitation, an 
eleventh ; the burgesses a seventh. But the clergy still 
scrupled to moot on the king’s writ, lest by such an instance 
of obedience they should seem to acknowledge the authority 

^ Boo note [Zl at tho eiid of tho yolume, 
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of the temporal power; and this compromise was at last 
fallen upon, that the kmg should issue his writ to the arch- 
bishop, and that the archbishop should, in consequence of it, 
summon the clergy, who, as they then appeared to obey their 
spiritual superior, no longer hesitated to meet in convocation. 
This expedient, however, was the cause why the ecclesiastics 
were separated into two houses of convocation under their 
several archbishops, and formed not one estate, as in other 
countries of Europe, which was at first the king’s intention.* 
We now return to the course of our narration. 

Edward, conscious of the reasons of disgust which he had 
given to the Elmg of Scots, infomed of the dispositions of 
that people, and expecting the most violent effects of their 
resentment, which he knew he had so well merited, employed 
the supplies granted him by bis people in making prepara- 
tions against the hostihties of his northern neighbour. When 
in this situation, he received intelligence of the treaty secretly 
concluded between John and Philip; and though uneasy at 
this concurrence of a French and Scottish war, he resolved 
not to encourage his enemies by a pusillanimous behaviour, 
or by yielding to their united efforts. He summoned John 
to perform the duty of a vassal, and to send him a supply of 
forces against an invasion from Prance, with which he was 
then threatened : he next required that the fortresses of Ber- 
wick, Jedborough, and Eoxborough, should be put into Ids 
hands as a security during the war : “ he cited John to 
appear in an English Parhament, to be held at Newcastle ; 
and when none of these successive demands were complied 
with, he marched northward with numerous forces, tliirty 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, to chastise his rebel- 
lious vassal. The Scottish nation, who had little reliance 
on the vigour and abilities of their prince, assigned him a 
council of twelve noblemen, in whose hands the sovereignty 
was really lodged," and who put the country in the best pos- 
ture of which the present distractions would admit. A great 
army composed of forty thousand infantry, though supported 
only by five hundred cavalry, advanced to the frontiers ; and 
after a fruitless attempt upon Carlisle, marched eastwards 
to defend those provinces which Edward was preparing to 
attack. But some of the most considerable of the Scottish 
nobles, Eobert Bruce, the fether and son, the Earls of March 

' » Gdberfs Hist of Hxoli p. 51. 54. » Bjmor, vol ii. p. 692. Wslsfaff. p. 64. 
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and Angus, prognosticating tlie ruin of their conutry from 
the concurrence of intestine divisions and a foreign invasion, 
endeavoured here to ingratiate themselves with Edward by 
an early submission; and the king, encouraged by this 
favourable incident, led his army into the enemy’s eoxmtry, 
and crossed the Tweed without opposition at Coldstream. 
He then received a message from John, by which ssthMaioh. 
that prince, havmg now procured for himself and 
his nation Pope Celestine’s dispensation from former oaths, 
renounced the homage which had been done to England, and 
set Edward at defiance.® This bravado was but ill supported 
by the mihtary operations of the Scots. Berwick was already 
taken by assault : Sir William Douglas, the governor, was 
made prisoner : above seven thousand of the garrison were 
put to the sword ; and Edward, elated by this great advan- 
tage, despatched Earl Warrenne, with twelve thousand men, 
to Ijy siege to Dunbar, which was defended by the flower of 
tlie Scottish nobility. 

The Scots, sensible of the importance of this place, which, 
if tiiken, laid their whole country open to the enemy, ad- 
vanced with their main army, under the command of the 
Earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Marre, in order to relieve it. 
Warrenne, not dismayed at the groat superiority of their 
numlxir, marched out to give them battle. He attacked 
them with great vigoiu ; and as undisdph'ned troops, 
when numerous, are but the more exposed to a panic ^ 
upon any alarm, he soon threw them into confusion, and 
chased them off the field with great slaughter. The loss of 
the Soots is said to have amounted to twenty thousand men : 
the castle of Dunbar, with all its garrison, surrendered next 
dajr to Edward, who, after the battle, had brought up the 
main body of the English, and who now proceeded with an 
assured confidence of success. The castlo of Eoxborough 
was yielded by James, Steward of Scotland ; and that noble- 
man, from whom is descended the royal family of Stuart,, 
was again obliged to swear fealty to Edward. After a 
feeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling 
opened their gates to the enemy. All the southern parts 
wore instantly subdued by the English ; an^ to enable them 
the better to reduce the northern, whose inaccessible situa- 
tion seemed to give them some more security, Edward sent 
for a strong reinforcement of Welsh and Irish, who, being 
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accustomed to a desultory kind of ■war, were the best fitted to 
pursue the furtive Scots into the recesses of their lakes and 
mountains. But the spirit of the nation was already broken 
Scotland by their misfortunes : and the feeble and timid Baliol, 
auMued. discontented with his O'wn subjects, and overawed by 
the Tgngh'ah , abandoned all those resources which his people 
might yet have possessed in this extremity. He hastened to 
m^e his submissions to Edward ; he expressed the deepest 
penitence for his disloyalty to his liege lord ; and he made a 
solemn and irrevocable resignation of his crown into iho 
hands of that monarch.** Edward marched northwards to 
Aberdeen and Elgin without meeting an enemy : no Scotch- 
man approached him but to pay him submission and do him 
homage . even the turbulent Highlanders, ever refractory to 
their own princes, and averse to the restraint of laws, endea- 
voured to prevent the devastation of their country, by giving 
him early proofe of obedience : and Edward having brought 
the whole kingdom to a seeming state of tranquillity, ro- 
■tumed to the south with his army. There was a stone, to 
which the popular superstition of the Scots paid the highest 
veneration : all their kings were seated on it when they 
received the right of inauguration : an ancient tradition 
assured them that wherever this stone was placed, their 
nation should always govern: and it was carefully pre- 
served at Scone as the true palladium of their monarchy, 
and their ultimate resource amidst all their misfortunes. 
Edward got possession of it, and carried it with him to 
England.** He gave orders to destroy the records, and all 
those monuments of antiquity, which might preserve tiie 
memory of the independence of the kingdom and refute the 
English claims of superiority. The Scots pretend, that ho 
also destroyed aU the annals preserved in their convents; 
but it is not probable that a nation, so rude and unpolished, 
should be possessed of any history which deserves much to 
be regretted. The great seal of Bahol was broken; and 
that prince himself was carried prisoner to London, and 
comimtted to custody in the Tower. Two years after, he 
was restored to liberfy, and submitted to a voluntary banish- 
ment in France ; where, -without makmg any fariher attempts 
for the recovery of his royalty, he died in a private station. 
Earl Warrerme was left governor of Scotland;' Englishmen 
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were intrusted with the chief offices ; and Edward, flattering 
himself that he had attained the end of all his wishes, and 
that the numerous acts of fraud and violence which he had 
practised against Scotland had terminated in the final re- 
duction of that kingdom, returned with his victorious army 
into England. 

An attempt which he made about the same time, for the 
recovery of Q-uienne, was not equally successful, waiwith 
He sent thither an aimy of seven thousand men, 
under the command of his brother the Earl of Lancaster. 
That prince gained at first some advantages over the French 
at Bourdoaux ; but he was soon after seized with a distenmer, 
of which he died at Bayonne. The command devolved!^ on 
the Earl of Lmcoln, who was not able to perform any thing 
considerable during the rest of the campai^.* 

But the active and ambitious spirit of Edward, while his 
conquests brought such considerable accessions to the Eng- 
lish monarchy, could not be satisfied, so long as Guienne, 
the ancient patrimony of his family, was wrested from him 
by the dishonest artifices of the French monarch. Finding 
that the distance of that provmce rendered all his efforts 
against it feeble and uncertain, he purposed to attack France 
in a quarter where she appeared more vulnerable ; and wath 
this view ho mamed his daughter, Elizabeth, to John, Earl 
of Holland, and at the same time contracted an aJliance with 
Guy, Earl of Flanders, stipulated to pay him the sum of 
seventy-five thousand pounds, and projected an invasion, 
with their united forces, upon Philip, their common enemy.* 
He hoped that when ho himself, at the head of the English, 
h’lomi^, and Dutch armies, reinforced by his German allies, 
to whom he had promised or remitted considerable sums, 
should enter the frontiers of Fiance, and threaten the capital 
itself, Philip would at last be obliged to relinquish his acqui- 
sitions, andt purchase peace by the restitution of Guienne. 
But, in order to set this great machine in movement, con- 
siderable supplies were requisite from the Parliament; and 
Edward, without much difficulty, obtained from the barons 
and knights a new grant of a twelfth of all their moveables, 
and from the boroughs, that of an eighth. The great and 
almost unlimited power of the king over the latter enabled 
him to throw the heavier part of the burden on them ; and 
the prejudices which he seems always to have entertained 
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against the church, on account of the former zeal of the 
clergy for the Moutfort faction, made hm resolve to load 
them with still more considerable impositions; and he re- 
quired of them a fifth of their moveables. But he here met 
with an opposition, which for some time disconcerted all his 
measures, and engaged him in enterprises that were some- 
what dangerous to hm, and would have proved fatal to any 
of his predecessors. 

Bomfece VIII., who had succeeded Oelestine in the j^pal 
ihrone, was a man of the most lofty and enterprismg 
spirit ; and, though not endowed with that seventy 
of manners wliich commonly accompanies ambition in men 
of his order, he was determined to carry the authoriiy of tlie 
tiara, and his dominion over the temporal power, to as great 
a height as it had ever attained in any former period. 
Sensible that his immediate predecessors, by oppressing the 
church in every province of Christendom, had extremely 
alienated the affections of the clorgjr, and had afforded tlie 
civil magistrate a pretence for laying like impositions on 
ecclesiastical revenues, he attempted to resume the former 
station of the sovereign pontiff,^ and to establish himself as 
the common protector of the spiritual order against all in- 
vaders. For this purpose, he issued very early m his ponti- 
ficate a general bull, prohibiting all princes from levying, 
without his consent, any taxes upon the clergy, and all 
clergymen from submitting to such impositions; and ho 
threatened both of them with the penalties of excommuni- 
cation, in case of disobedience.® This important edict is 
said to have been procured by the solicitation of Bobert 
de Winchelsea, Ar^bishop of Canterbury, who intended 
to employ it as a rampart against the violent extortions 
which the church had felt from Edward, and the still greater, 
which that prince’s multiplied necessities gave them reason 
to apprehend. "When a demand, therefore, was made on the 
clergy of a fifth of their moveables, a tax which was pro- 
bably much more grievous than a fifth of their revenue, 
as their knds were mostly stocked with their cattle, and 
cultivated by their vi^ins, the clergy took shelter under 
the bull of rope Boniface, and pleaded conscience in refus- 
ing wmp]ianoe.y The king came not immediately to ex- 
tremiti^ on this repulse; but, after looking up all their 
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granaries and bams, and prohibiting all rent to be paid 
them, he appointed a new synod, to confer with him upon 
his demand. The primate, not dismayed by these proofs 
of Edward’s resolution, here plainly told him, that the 
clergy owed obedience to two sovereigns, their spiritual 
and their temporal ; but their duty bound them to a much 
stricter attacmnent to the former than to the latter: they 
could not comply with his commands, (for such, in some 
measure, the req[uests of the crown were then deemed,) 
in contradiction to the express prohibition of the sovereign 
pontiff.* 

The clergy had seen, in many instances, that Edward 
paid little regard to those numerous privileges on 
which they set so high a value. He had formerly 
seized, in an arbitrary manner, all the money and plate 
belonging to the churches and convents, and had applied 
them to the public service f and they could not but expect 
more violent treatment on this sharp refusal, grounded on 
such dangerous principles. Instead of applymg to the pope 
for a relaxation of his bull, he resolved immediately to em- 
ploy the power in his hands ; and he told the ecclesiastics, 
that, since they refused to support the civil government, 
they were unworthy to receive any benefit from it, and he 
womd accordingly put them out of the protection of the 
laws. This vigorous measure was immediately carried into 
execution.* Orders were issued to the judges to receive no 
cause brought before them by the clergy ; to hear and decide 
all causes in which they were defendants ; to do every man 
justice against them; to do thorn justice against nobody.® 
Tlie ecclesiastics soon found themsmves in me most miser- 
able situation imaginable. They could not remain in their 
own houses or convents, for want of subsistence : if they 
went abroad in quest of maintenance, they were dismounted 
robbed of their horses and clothes, abused by every rufl&an, 
and no redress could be obtained by them for the most 
violent injury. The primate himself was attacked on the 
highway, was stripped of his equipage and furniture, and 
was at last reduced to board himself, with a single servant, 
in the house of a county clergyman.** The king, mean- 
while, remained an indifferent spectator of aU these vio- 
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lences ; and witliont employing his officers in committing any 
inomediate injury on the priests, which might have appeared 
invidious and oppressive, he took ample vengeance on them 
for their obstinate refusal of his demands. Though the arch- 
bishop issued a general sentence of excommunication against 
all who attacked the persons or property of ecclesiastics, it 
was not regarded *. while Edward enjoyed the satisfaction of 
seeing the people become the voluntary instruments of Ids 
justice against them, and inure themselves to tlirow off that 
respect for the sacred order, by which they had so long been 
overawed and governed. 

The spirits of the clergy were at last broken by this harsh 
treatment. Besides that the whole province of York, which 
lay nearest the danger that still hung over them from the 
Scots, voluntarily, from the first, voted a fifth of their move- 
ables ; the Bishops of Salisbury, Ely, and some others, made 
a composition for the secular clergy within their dioceses ; 
and they agreed, not to pay the fifth, which would have 
been an act of disobedience to Boniface’s bull, but to deposit 
a sum equivalent in some church appointed them ; whence 
it was taken by the king’s officers.® Many particular con- 
vents and clergymen made payment of a like sum, and 
received the kind’s protection/ Those who had not ready 
money entered into recognizances for the payment. And 
there was scarcely found one ecclesiastic in the kingdom, 
who seemed wilhng to suffer, for the sake of religious 
privileges, this new species of martyrdom, the most tedious 
and languishing of any, the most mortifying to spiritual 
pride, and not rewarded by that crown of glory, which the 
church holds up, with such ostentation, to her devoted adhe- 
rents. 

But as the money granted by Parliament, though consider- 
Aiiitnay able, was not sufficient to supply the lang’s noces- 
mauwM. sities^^ and that levied by compositions with tho 
clergy came in slowly, Edward was obliged, for the obtain- 
ing of ferther supply, to exert his arbitrary power,, and to 
lay an oppressive nand on all orders of men in the kingdom. 
He limits the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed to 
be exported ; and at thp same time forced them to pay him 
a duty of for^ shillings a sack, which was computed to be 
above the third of the value.® He seized all the rest of Ihe 
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■wool, SiS well ae all tiie leather of the kingdouL, into hia 
hands, and disposed of these commodities for his own 
benefit ; * he required the sheriffs of each county to supply 
him with two thousand quarters of wheat, and as many of 
oats, which he permitted them to seize wherever they could 
find them ; Ae cattle and other commodities necessary for 
supplying his army were laid hold of without the consent of 
the owners :* and though he promised to pay ajfterwards the 
equivalent of all these ^oods, men saw but httle probability 
that a prince, who submitted so little to the limitations of law, 
could ever, amidst his multiplied necessities, be reduced to a 
stnct observance of his engagements. He showed, at the 
same time, an equal disregard to the principles of the feudal 
law, by which all the lands of his kingdom were held ; in 
order to increase his army, and enable him to support that 
great effort which he intended to make against Prance, he 
required the attendance of every proprietor of land possessed 
of twenty pounds a year, even though he held not of the 
crown, and was not obhged by his tenure to perform any 
such service.** 

These acta of violence and of arbitrary irower, notwith- 
standing the great personal regard generally borne to the 
king, bred murmurs in every order oi men ; and it was not 
long ere some of the great nobility, jealous of their own pri- 
vileges as weU as of national liberty, gave countenance and 
authorily to these complaints. Edward assembled on the 
sea-coast an army, which he purposed to send over to Gas- 
cony, while he himself should in person make an impression 
on 'the side of Flanders : and he intended to put these forces 
under the command of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
the constable, and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, the mare* 
schal of England. But these two powerful earls refused to 
execute his commands, and af&rmed that they were only 
obliged by their office to attend his person in the war's# A 
violent altercation ensued ; and the king, in the height of 
his passion, addressing himself to the constable, exclaimed. 
Sir earl, hy Qod, you sluill either go or Jiang. By God, sir Jmg, 
leplied Hereford, I toUl neither go nor hang} And he imme- 
diately departed, with the mareschal, and above thirty other 
oonsidorablo barons. 

Upon this opposition, the king laid aside the project of an 
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expedition against GJ-uienne ; and assembled the forces which 
he himself purposed to transport into Flanders. But the 
two earls, irritated in the contest and elated by impimity, 
pretending that none of their ancestors had ever served in 
that country, refiised to perform tlie duty of their office in 
mustering the army.^ The king, now finding it advisable 
to proceed with moderation, instead of attainting the earls, 
who possessed their dignities by hereditary right, appointed 
Thomas de Berkeley, and Geoffrey de G^yneville, to act, in 
that emergence, as constable and mareschal.'^ He endea- 
voured to reconcile himself with the church; took the 
primate again into favour ; “ made him, in conjimction with 
Eeginald de Grey, tutor to the prmce, whom he intended io 
appoint guardian of the kingdom during his absence ; and 
he even assembled a great number of the nobility in Wost- 
minster-hall, to whom he deigned to make an apology for his 
past conduct. He pleaded the urgent necessities of tlio 
crown ; his extreme want of money ; his engagements from 
honour as well as interest to support his foreign allies ; and 
he promised, if ever he returned in safety, to redress all their 
grievances, to restore the execution of the laws, and to make 
30[ his subjects compensation for the losses which they had 
sustained. Meanwhile, he begged them to suspend their 
animosities ; to judge of him by his future conduct of which, 
he hoped, he should be more master ; to remaiu faithful to 
his government, or, if he perished in the present war, to 
preserve their allegiance to ms son and successor." 

There were certamly, from the concurrence of discontents 
among the great, and grievances of the people, matenals 
sufficient in any other period to have kindled a civil war in 
England : but the vigour and abilities of Edward kept every 
one in awe ; and his dexterity^ in stopping on the Wnk of 
danger, and retracting the measures to which he had been 
pushed ly his violent temper and arbitrary principles) saved 
the nation from so great a calamity. The two groat oarls 
dared not to break out into open violence : they proceeded 
no farther than framing a remonstrance, which was delivered 
to the king At 'Winehelsea, when ho was ready to embark 
for FlanderSi They there complained of the violations of 
the giiM,t charter and that of forests ; the violent seizures of 
com, leather, cattle, and, above all, of wool, a conamodity 
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whicli they affirmed to be equal in value to half the lands of 
the kingdom ; the arbitrary imposition of forty shillings a 
sack on the small quantity of wool allowed to be exported 
by the merchants ; and they claimed an immediate redress of 
all these grievances.*^ The king told them, that the greater 
part of his council were now at a distance, and without their 
advice he could not deliberate on measures of so great im- 
portance.*’ 

But the constable and mareschal, with the barons of their 
parly, resolved to take advantage of Edward’s 
absence, and to obtain an expHcit assent to their with the 
demands. When summoned to attend the Parliament 
at London, they came with a great body of cavalry and 
infantry; and before they would enter the city, required that 
the gates should be put into their custody.^ The primate, 
who secretly favoured all their pretensions, advised the 
council to comply : and thus they became masters both of 
the young prince and of the resolutions of Parliament. Their 
demands, however, were moderate ; and such as sufficiently 
justify the punfy of their intentions in aU their past mea- 
sures: they only required, that the two charters should 
receive a solemn confirmation ; that a clause should be added 
to secure the nation for ever against all impositions and taxes 
without consent of Parliament; and that they themselves 
and their adherents, who had reffised to attend the king into 
Flanders, should be pardoned for the offence, and should be 
again received into favour.' The Prince oi Wales and his 
council assented to these terms ; and the charters were sent 
over to the king in Flanders, to be there confirmed by him. 
Edward felt the utmost relud^ce to this measure, winch, he 
apprehended, would for the future impose fetters on his con- 
duct, and sot limits to his lawless authority. On various 
pretences, he delayed three days giving any answer to 
the deputies ; and when the pernicious consequences of this 
refusal were represented to mm, he was at last obliged, after 
many internal struggles, to afiffs his seal to the charters, as 
also to the clause that bereaved him of the power, winch 
he had hitherto assumed, of imposing arbitrary taxes upon 
the people.* 

That we may finish at once this interesting transaction 
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concerning the eettlement of the charters, we shall briefly 
mention the subsequent events which relate to it. The con- 
stable and mareschal, informed of the king’s compliance, 
were satisfied; and not only ceased from disturbing the 
government, hut assisted the regency with their power 
against the Scots, who had nsen in arms, and had thrown off 
the yoke of England.* But being sensible, that the smallest 
iretence would suffice to make Edward retract these detested 
! aws, which, though they had often received the sanction 
both of king and Parliament, and had been acknowledged 
during three reigns, were never yet deemed to have sufficient 
validity ; they insisted that he should again confirm them on 
his return to England, and should thereby renounce all plea 
which he might derive from his residing in a foreign country, 
when he formerly affixed his seal to them." It appeared that 
they judged aright of Edward’s character and! intentions : 
he delayed hie confirmation as long as possible ; and when 
the fear of worse consequences obliged him again to comply, 
he expressly added a salvo for his royal dignity or prero- 
gative, which in effect enervated the whole foi-ce of the 
charters.*' The two earls and their adherents left the Par- 
liament in disgust; and the king was constrained, on a 
future occasion, to grant to the people, without any subter- 
fuge, a pure and absolute confirmation of those laws,* which 
were so much the object of their passionate affection. Even 
farther securities were then provided for the establishment 
of national ptivilegesk Three knights were appointed to be 
chosen in each county, and were invested with the power of 
punishing, by fine and imprisonment, every transgression or 
violation of the charters -J a precaution which, though it 
was soon disused, as encroaching too much on royal preroga- 
tive, proves the attachment which the English, in that age, 
bore to Hbei^, and their well-grounded jeSousy of the am- 
trary disposition of Edward. 

The work, however, was not yet entirely finished and com- 
pletek In order to execute the lesser charter, it was requisite, 
by new peramhtilations, to set hounds to the royal Ibrosts, 
and to disafforest all land which former encroacliments had 
comprehended within their limits. Edward discovered the 
^me reluctmce to comply with this equitable demand; and 
it was not till after many delays on his part, and many solici- 
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tations and requests, and even menaces of war and violence,* 
on the part of the barons, that the perambulations were 
made, and exact boundaries fixed, by a jury in each coxmty, 
to the extent of his forests,* Had not his ambitious and 
active temper raised him so many foreign enemies, and 
obliged him to have recomse so often to the assistance of his 
subjects, it is not likely that those concessions could ever 
have been extorted from him. 

But while the people, after so many successful struggles, 
deemed themselves happy in the secure possession of their 
privileges, they were surprised, in 1305, to find that Edward 
had secretly apphed to Eome, and had procured from that 
mercenary court an absolution from all the oaths and en- 
gagements, which he had so often reiterated, to observe both 
tho charters* There are some historians'’ so credulous as 
to imagine, that this perilous st^ was taken by him for no 
other purpose than to acquire the merit of granting a new 
confirmation of the charters, as he did soon after ; and a con- 
firmation so much the more unquestionable, as it could never 
after be invalidated by his successor^ on pretence of any 
force or violence which had been imposed upon him. But 
besides that this might have been done with a better grace, 
if he had never applied for any such absolution, the whole 
tenor of his conduct proves him to be httle susceptible of 
such refinements in patriotism ; and this very deed itself, in 
which ho anew confirmed the charters, carries on the fece of 
it a very opposite presumption. Though he ratified the 
charters in ^neral, he still took advantage of the papal bull 
so far as to invalidate the late perambulations of the forests, 
which had been made with such care and attention, and to 
reserve to himself the power, in case of favourable incidents, 
to extend as much as formerly those arbitrary jurisdictions* 
If the power was not in fact made use of, we can only con- 
clude that the favourable incidents did not offer. 

Thus, after the contests of near a whole century, and these 
over accompanied with violent jealousies, often mth public 
convulsions, the great charter was finally established ; and 
tho English nation have the honour of extorting, by their 
porsevoinnoe, this concession from the ablest, the most war- 
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like, and the most ambitions of all their princes.® It is 
computed, that above thiriy confirmations of the charter 
were at different times required of several kings, and granted 
by them in ^ Parliament ; a precaution which, while it 
discovers some ignorance of the true nature of law and 
government, proves a laudable jealousy of national privi- 
feges in the people, and an extreme anxiely lest contrary- 
precedents should ever be pleaded as an authonty for in- 
fringmg them. Accordingly we find, that though arbitrary 
practices often prevailed, and were oven able to establish 
themselves into settled customs, the validity of the groat 
charter was never afterwards formally disputed ; and that 
grant was still regarded as the basis of English government, 
and -the sure rule by which the authority of every custom 
was to be tried and canvassed. The junsdiction of the Star- 
chamber, martial law, imprisonment by warrants from the 
priw-council, and other practices of a like nature, though 
established for several centuries, were scarcely ever allowed 
by the English to be parts of their constitution : the affection 
of the nation for hbe:^ still prevailed over all prece- 
dent, and even all political reasoning ; the exercise of these 
powers, after being long the source of secret murmurs 
among the people, was, in fulness of time, solemnly abolished 
as illegal, at least as oppressive, by the whole legislative 
authority. 

To return to the period from which this account of the 
charters has led us : though the kmg’s impatience to appear 
at the head of his armies in Flanders made him overlook all 
considerations, either of domestic discontents or of commo- 
tions among the Scots, his embarkation had been so long 
retarded by the various obstructions thrown in his way, that 
he lost the proper season for action, and, after his arrival, 
made no progress against the enemy. The King of France, 
taking advantage of his absence, biad broken into the Low 
Countries ; had defeated the Flemings in the battle of Furnes ; 
had made himself master of lisle, St. Omer, Oourtrai, and 
Ypres ; and sedt^ in a situation to take full vengeance on 
the Earl of Flanders, his rebellious vassal. But Ed-waxd, 
seconded by an English army of fifty thousand men, (for 

« It wtut, Iwwever, be lemaafked, thftt the fcmg never forgave the ohiof aotow In thi» 
traneaction, cmd he found meaoa aftorvards to oblige both tho consiable and inareaolial 
to reMi them offtoes into his hands The former received a new grant of It; but the 
ofiBloe ra mareschal was given to Thomas of Biotherton^ the lQXig*8 seooiid akhou 
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this is the ntmiber assigned by historians,*) ■was able to stop 
the (jareer of his •victories ; and Philip, finding all the weak 
resources of his kingdom already exhausted, began to dread 
a reverse of fortune, and to apprehend an mvasion on 
France itself. The King of England, on the other hand, 
disappointed of assistance from Adolpl^ King of the Romans, 
which he had purchased at a very nigh price, and finding 
many urgent calls for his presence in England, was desirous 
of endm^, on any honourable terms, a war, which served 
only to divert his force from the execution of more important 
projects. This disposition in both monarchs soon produced 
a cessation of hostilities for two years ; and engaged them to 
submit their differences to the arbitration of Pope Boniface. 

Boniface was among the last of the sovereim pontiffs that 
exorcised an authority over the temporal juri^ction 
of princes ; and these exorbitant pretensions, which 
he nad been tempted to assume from the successful example 
of his predecessors, but of which the season was now past, 
involved him in so many calamities, and were attended with 
so unfortunate a catastrophe, that they have been secretly 
abandoned, though never openly relinquished, by his suc- 
cessors in the apostolic chair. Edward and Phihp, equally 
jealous of papal claims, took care to insert in their reference 
that Bonimeo •was made judge of the difference by -their 
consent, as a private person, not by any right of his ponti- 
ficate; and the pope, without seeming to be offended at 
this mortifying cuiuse, proceeded to give a sentence between 
them, in which they both acquiesced.® He brought them 
to agree that their union should be cemented by a double 
marriage ; that of Edward himself, who -was now a widower, 
with Mar^ret, Philip’s sister, and that of the Prince of 
Wales, with Isabella, daughter of that monarch.^ Philip -was 
like-wise willing to restore G^uieime to the English, which he 
had, indeed, no good pretence to detain : but he insisted that 
the Scots, and -Sioir tang, John Baliol, should, as his allies, 
bo comprehended in the treaty, and should ^ restored to 
•their hberty. Their difference, after iMveral dis- Peace witii 
putes, was compromised, by their making mutual 
siwarificos to each other. Ed-ward agreed to abandon his ally, 
the Earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip should treat 
in lil<o manner his ally, the King of Scots. The prospect of 

* Homliiff. vd i. p. 146. • Bymer, voL ii. p, 817. Homine. toL L p. 149i 
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conquering tibese two countries, whose situation made them 
so commodious an acquisition to the respective kingdoms, 
prevailed over all other considerations; and thougli they 
were both finally disappointed in their hopes, their conduct 
was very reconcilable to the principles of an interested 
policy. This was the first specimen which the Scots had of 
the French alliance, and which was exactly conformable to 
what a smaller power must always expect, when it blindly 
attaches itself to the will and foitunes of a greater. That 
unhappy people, now engaged in a brave though unequal 
contest for their hberties, were totally abandoned by tlie ally 
in whom they reposed their final confidence, to the will of 
an imperious conqueror. 

Though England, as well as other European countries, was, 
Eeroitof hi its ancient state, very ill qualified for making, 
and still worse for maintaining, conquests, Scotlantl 
was so much inferior in its internal force, and was so ill 
situated for receiving foreign succours, that it is no wonder 
Edward, an ambitious monarch, should have cast his eye on 
so tempting an acquisition, which brought both security and 
greatness to his native country. But me instruments whom 
he employed to maintain his dominion over the northoni 
kingdom were not happily chosen, and acted not with the 
requisite prudence and moderation, in reconcilmg the Scot- 
tish nation to a yoke which they bore with such extreme 
reluctance. Warreime, retiring into England on account 
of his bad state of health, left the administration entirely in 
the hands of Ormesby, who was appointed justiciary of Scot- 
land, and Oressingham, who bore the ofiice of treasurer ; and 
a smaU military force remained to secure the precarious 
authority of those ministers. The latter had no other object 
than the amassing of money by rapine and injustice : tlie 
former distinguished himself by the rigour and’ severity of 
his temper : and both of them treating the Scots as a con- 
quered people, made them sensible, too early, of the grievous 
servitude into which they had fallen. As Edward required 
that all the proprietors of land should swear fealtj^ to him, 
evorj' one who refused or delayed giving this testimony of 
submission was outlawed and imprisoned, and pimishod 
without naerqy ; and the bravest and most generous spirits 
of the nation were thus exasperated to the highest degree 
against the English government.* 

^ WaJsiTJg, p *ro. Hewing. vdL i p. 118- Triyet* p. 299, 
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There was one William Wallace, of a small fortune, Lnt 
descended of an ancient family in the west of Scotland, 
whose courage prompted him to undertake, and enabled binn 
finally to accomplish, the desperate attempt of delivering his 
native country from the dominion of foreigners. This man, 
whose valorous exploits are the object of just admiration, 
but have been much exaggerated oy the traditions of his 
countrymen, had been provoked by the insolence of an 
English officer to put him to death ; and finding himself 
obnoxious, on that account, to the severity of the admimstra- 
tion, he flod into the woods, and offered himself as a leader 
to all those whom their crimes, or bad fortune, or avowed 
haired of the English, had reduced to a hke necessity. He 
was endowed with gigantic force of body, with heroic 
courage of mind, with disinterested magnanimity, with in- 
credible patience, and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and 
all the severities of the seasons; and he soqn acquired, 
among those desperate fugitives, that authority to which 
his virtues so justly entitled him. Beginning with small 
attempts, in whidb. he was always successful, he gradually 
proceeded to more momentous enterprises; and he dis- 
covered equal caution in securing his followers, and valour 
in annoying the enemy. By his knowledge of the country, 
ho was enabled, when pursued, to ensure a retreat among 
the moi asses, or forests, or mountains ; and again collecting 
his dispersed associates, he unexpectedly appeared in another 
quarter, and surprised, and routed, and put to the sword 
the unwary English. Every day brought accounts of his 
great actions, vmch were received with no less fiivour by 
his countrymen than terror by the enemy: all those who 
thirsted after military fame were de^ous to partake of his 
renown ; his successM valour seemed to vindicate the nation 
from the ignominy into which it had fallen by its tame sub- 
mission to the English; and though no nobleman of note 
ventured as yet to join his party, he had gained a general 
confidence and attaenment, \mich birth and fortune are not 
alone able to confer. 

Wallace having, by many fortunate ente:^rises, brought 
the valour of his followers to correspond to his own, resolved 
to strike a decisive blow against the English government ; 
and ho concerted the plan of attacking Ormesby, at Scone, 
and of taking vengeance on him for all the violence and 
tyranny of which he had been guilty. . The justiciary, 
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apprized of his intentions, fled hastily into England : all 
the other ofiScers of that nation imitated his example . their 
terror added alacrity and courage to the Scots, who betook 
themselves to arms in every quarter. Many of the principal 
barons, and among the rest Sir WiUiam Douglas,*^ openly 
countenanced Wallace’s party. Eobert Bruce secretly fa- 
voured and promoted the same cause : and the Scots, shaking 
off their fetters, prepared themselves to defend, by an united 
effort, that liberty which they had so unexpectedly recovered 
from the hands of their oppressors. 

But Warrenne, collecting an army of forty thousand men 
in the north of England, determined to re-establish his 
authonty ; and he endeavoured, by the celerity of his arma- 
ment and of his march, to compensate for his past negli- 
gence, which had enabled the Scots to throw off the English 
government. He suddenly entered Annandale, and came 
up with the enemy at Irvine, before their forces were fully 
collected, and before they had put themselves in a posture 
of defence. Many of the Scottish nobles, alaimed witib their 
dangerous situation, here submitted to the Enghsh, renewed 
their oaths of fealty, promised to deliver hostages for their 
good behaviour, and received a pardon for past offences.* 
Others who had not yet declared themselves, such as the 
Steward of Scotland and the Earl of Lenox, Joined, though 
with reluctance, the English army; and waited a favour- 
able opportxmity for embracing the cause of their distressed 
countr^en. But Wallace, whose authority over his re- 
tainers was more fully confirmed by the absence of the great 
nobles, persevered obstinately in his purpose; and finding 
himself unable to give battie to the enemy, he marched 
northwards, with an intention of prolonging the war, and 
of turning to his advantage the situation of that mountain- 
ous and barren country. When Warrenne advanced to Stir- 
ling, he found Wallace encamped at Cambuskenneth, on -the 
opposite banks of the Forth; and being continually urged 
by the impatient Oressingham, who was actuated both by 
personal and national animosities against the Scots/ he pre- 
pared to attack them in that position, which Wallace, no 
less prudent than courageous, had chosen for his army.* In 
spite of the remonstrances of Sir Richard Lundy, a Scotch- 
man of birth and femily, who sincerely adhered to the 

>> Wslsmg p 70 Heming. toL i. p. US. ■ Bewng. V6L 1 p. 121, 122. 
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English, he ordered his army to pass a bridge which lay 
over the Forth ; but he was soon convmced, by fatal experi- 
ence, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, allowing such 
numbers of the English to pass as he thought proper, 
attacked them before they were folly formed, put them to 
rout, pushed part of them into the nver, destroyed the rest 
by the edge of the sword, and gained a complete victory 
over them.“ Among the slain was Oressmgham himself, 
whose memory was so extremely odious to i£e Scots, that 
they flayed his dead body, and made saddles and girths of 
his skin.“ Warrenne, finding the remainder of ms army 
much dismayed by tins misfortune, was obhged again to 
evacuate the kingdom, and retire into England. The castles 
of Roxburgh and Berwick, ill fortified and feebly defended, 
fell soon after into the hands of the Scots. 

Wallace, universally revered as the dehverer of his country, 
now received, from the hands of his followers, the dignity of 
regent or guardian under the captive Baliol ; and findmg that 
the disorders of war, as well as the unfavourable seasons, had 
produced a famine in Scotland, he urged his army to march 
into England, to subsist at the expense of the enemy, and 
to revenge all past injuiies, by retaliating on that hostile 
nation. The Scots, who deemed every thing possible under 
such a loader, joyfrdly attended his call. Wallace, breaking 
into the northern counties during the winter season, laid 
every place waste with fixe and sword ; and after extending 
on all sides, without opposition, the fury of his ravages as 
far as the bishopric of Durham, he returned, loaded with 
spoils, and crowned with glory, into his own country.® The 
disorders which at that time prevailed in England, from the 
refractory behaviour of the constable and mareschal, made it 
impossible to collect an army suJBScient to rekUit the enemy, 
and exposed the nation to this loss and dishonour. 

But Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of 
these events, and had already concluded a truce with France, 
now hastened over to England, in certain hopes, by his 
activity and valour, not only of wiping off this disgra^, 
but of recovering the important conquest of Scotland, which 
he always regarded as the chief glory and advantage of his 
reign. He appeased the murmurs of his people by con- 
cessions and promises : he restored to the citizens of London 

» Wtttemg. p. 73. Homing. toL i. p. 127, 128, 129. Tnvet, p 307. 
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the election of their own magistrates, of which they had 
been bereaved in the latter part of his father’s reign : he 
ordered strict inquiry to he made concerning the com and 
other goods which had been violently seized before his 
departure, as if he intended to pay the value to the owners 
and making public professions of confirming and observing 
the charters, he regained the confidence of the discontented 
nobles. Having, by all these popular arts, rendered himself 
entirely master of his people, he collected the whole military 
force of England, Wales, and Ireland, and marched with an 
army of near a hundred thousand combatants to the nortliem 
frontiers. 

Nothing could have enabled the Scots to resist but for one 
season so mighly a power, except an entire union among 
themselves ; but as they were deprived of their king, whose 
personal q^ualities, even when he was present, ajipeared so 
contemptible, and had left among his subjects no principle of 
attachment to him or his famuy; factions, jealousies, and 
animosities unavoidably arose among the great, and dis- 
tracted aU their councils. The elevation of Wallace, though 
purchased by so great merit, and such eminent services, was 
the object of envy to the nobility, who repined to see a private 
gentleman raised above them his rank, and still more bjr 
his glory and reputation. Wallace himself, sensible of thoir 
jealousy, and dreading the ruin of his country from those 
intestine discords, voluntarily resigned his authority, and 
retained only the command over that body of his followers, 
who, being accustomed to victory under his standard, refused 
to follow into the field any other leader. The chief j^wer 
devolved on the Steward of Scotland, and Cummin of jBade- 
noch ; men of eminent birth, under whom the great chief- 
tains were more willing to serve in defence of their country. 
The two Scottish commanders, collecting their seveitil forces 
from every quarter, fixed their station at Falkirk, and pui’- 
posed there to abide the assault of the English. WaJlaoo 
was at the head of a third body, which acted under his 
coB^and. The Scottish army placed their pikemen along 
their front; lined the intervals between tlie three bodies 
with archers; and dreading the great superiority of the 
English in cavalry, endeavoured to secure their front by 
pamsadoes, tied together with ropes.’ In this disposition 
they expected the approach of the enemy, 

» Eymer, vd. iL p. 818. i WaUng, p. 78. Heming; vd. i. p. 168. 
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The king, when he arrived in sight of the Scots, was 

S leased with the prospect of being able, by one 22nd juiy. 

ecisive stroke, to determine the fortune of the war ; toie of ' 
and dividing his army also into three bodies, he led 
them to the attack. The English archers, who began about 
this time to surpass those of other nations, first chased the 
Scottish bowmen off the field ; then pouring in their arrows 
among tiie pikemen, who were cooped up within their in- 
ti’encliments, threw them into disorder, and rendered the 
assault of the English pikemen and cavalry more easy and 
successful. The whole Scottish army was broken, and cnased 
off the field with great slaughter ; which the historians, 
attendiug more to the exaggerated relations of the populace 
tlian to the probability of things, make amount to fifty or 
sixty thousand men."^ It is only certain that the Scots never 
suffered a greater loss in any action, nor one which seemed 
to threaten more inevitable ruin to their country. 

In this general rout of the army, Wallace’s military skill 
and presence of mind enabled him to keep his troops entire ; 
and retiring behind the Oarron, he marched leisurely along 
the banks of that small river, which protected him from the 
enemy. Yoimg Bruce, who had already given many proofs 
of his aspiring genius, but who served hitherto in the English 
anny, appeared on the opposite banks ; and distinguishing 
tlie Scottish chief, as w^ by his majestic port as by the 
intrepid activity of his behaviour, called out to him, and 
desired a short conference. He here represented to Wallace 
tho fimitless and ruinous enteiprise m which he was engaged; 
and endeavoured to bend his inflexible spirit to submission 
under superior power and superior fortune. He insisted on 
the unequal contest between a weak state, depiived of its 
him.d, and agitated by intostme discord, and a mighty nation, 
conducted by the ablest and most maitial monarch of the 
age, and possessed of every resource either for protracting 
the war, or for pushing it with vigour and activity. If the 
love of lus country were his motive for perseverance, his 
ol)stinacy tended only to prolong her nusery ; if he carried 
his views to private grandeur and ambition, he might reflect, 
that even if Edward should withdraw his armies, it appeared 
from past experience that so many haughty nobles, prowl of 
tho pre-ominenco of their iamilies, would never submit to 

» Walsiiig. p, 70. T. Wyktdih p, 127 Honujag:. vol. i. p 1G3, 104, 165, Trivot, p, S18, 
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personal merit, whose superiority they were less inclined to 
regard as an object of admiration, than as a reproach and 
injury to themselves. To these exhortations Wallace replied, 
that, if he had hitibierto acted alone as the champion of his 
country, it was solely because no second or competitor, or, 
what he rather wished, no leader, had yet appeared to place 
himself in that honourable station : that the blame lay 
entirely on the nobility, and chiefly on Biuce himself, who, 
uniting personal merit to dignity of family, had deserted the 
post which both nature and fortune, by such powerful calls, 
invited him to assume : that the Scots, possessed of such a 
head, would, by their unanimity and concord, have sur- 
mounted the chief difficulty under which they now laboured, 
and might hope, notwithstanding their present losses, to 
oppose successMly all the power and abilities of Edward ; 
that Heaven itself could not set a more glorious prize before 
the eyes either of virtue or ambition, than to join, in one 
obj'ect, the acquisition of royalty with the defence of national 
independence : and that as the interests of his countiy, more 
than those of a brave man, could never be smcerely cul- 
tivated by a sacrifice of liberty, he himself was detonnined, 
as far as possible, to prolong, not her misery, but her free- 
dom, and was desirous that his own life, as well as the 
existence of the nation, might terminate, when they could 
no otherwise be preserved than by receiving the chains of 
a haughty victor. The gallantry of these sentiments, though 
dehvered by an armed enemy, struck the generous mind of 
Bruce : the flame was conveyed from the breast of one hero 
to that of another : he repented of his engagements with 
Edward; and opening his eyes to the honourable path 
pointed out to him by Wafiace, secretly determined to 
seize the first opportunity of embracing the cause, how- 
ever desperate, of his oppressed counti^.' 

The subjection of Scotland, notwitlistanding tliis gi*eat 

1299 'rictoiy of Edward, was not yet entirely completed. 

The English army, aft^r reducing the southern pro- 
vmces, was obliged to retire for want of provisions, and left 
the northern counties in the hands of the natives. The 
Scots, no less enraged at their present defeat, than elated 
by their past victories, still maintained the contest for 

* Thus Btory is told by all tha Scotch writers ; tlioaijh it must bo owned, that IMvol 
and Hommgtoid, authors of good credit, both agree that Bruce woa not at that time m 
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liberty ; but being fully sensible of tbe great ruferiority 
of tbeir force, they endeavoured, by applications to foreign 
courts, to procure to tbemselves some assistance. The sup- 
plications of tbe Scottish ministers were rejected by Philip, 
but were more successful with tbe court of Rome. i3oo. 
Boniface, pleased with an occasion of exerting bis 
authority, wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him dued. 
to put a stop to bis oppressions in Scotland, and displaying 
all the proofs, such as tiiey had probably been furnished him 
by the Scots tbemselves, for the ancient independence of 
that kingdom.* Among other arguments, hinted at above, 
he mentioned the treaty, conducted and fimshed by Edward 
himself, for tbe marriage of his son with tbe heiress of Scot- 
land ; a treaty which would have been absurd, had he been 
supenor lord of the kingdom, and bad possessed, by the 
feudal law, the right of disposing of his ward in marriage. 
He mentioned several other strilnng facts, winch fell witmn 
the compass of Edward’s own knowledge ; particularly, that 
Alexander, when he did homage to the king, openly and 
expressly declared in his presence, that be swore fealty, not 
for his crown, but for the lands which he held in England ; 
and the pope’s letter might have passed for a reasonable 
one, had he not subjoined his own claim to be liege lord 
of Scotland ; a claim which had not once been heard of, but 
which, with a singular confidence, he asserted to be full, 
ontiro, and derived from the most remote antiquity. The 
affirmative style, which had been so successful with him 
and Ids predecessors in spiritual contests, was never before 
abused after a more egregious manner in any civil contro- 
versy. 

The reply which Edward made to Boniface’s letter, con- 
tarns particulars no loss singular and remarkable." 

He there proves the superiority of England by his- 
torical facts, deduced from the period of Brutus, the Trojan, 
who, ho said, founded the British monarchy in the age of 
Eli and Samuel : he supports his position by aU the events 
which passed in the island before the arrival of the Romans; 
and, after laying groat stress on the extensive dominions 
and heroic victories of King Arthur, ho vouchsafes at last 
In descend to the time of Edward the older, with which, in 
Ids speech to the states of Scotland, he had chosen to begin 
liis claim of superiority. He asserts it to be a fe-ct, notorious 

* Kymor, vol, il 81d. * Ibid p. 863. 
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and confirmed by the records of antiquity, that the English 
monarchs had often conferred the kingdom of Scotland on 
their own subjects ; had dethroned these vassal kings when 
nnfaithfal to them; and had substituted others in their stead. 
He displays, with great pomp, the full and complete homage 
which William had done to Henry II., without mentioning 
the formal abohtion of that extorted deed by King Richard, 
and the renunciation of all future claims of the same nature. 
Yet this paper he begins with a solemn appeal to the 
Almighty, the searcher of hearts, for his own firm persua- 
sion of the justice of his claim ; and no less than a hundred 
and four barons, assembled in Parliament at Lincoln, concur 
in maintaining before the pope, under their seals, the vahdity 
of these pretensions.’^ At the same time, however, they 
take care to inform Boniface, that though they had justified 
their cause before him, they did not acknowledge him for 
their judge : the crown of England was free and sovereign : 
they nad sworn to maintain ^ its royal prerogatives, and 
would never permit the king himself, were he willing, to 
relinquish its independency. 

That neglect, almost total, of truth and justice, which 

1802 sovereign states discover in their transactions with 
each other, is an evil universal and inveterate ; is 
one great source of the misery to which the human race is 
continually exposed ; and it may be doubted whether, in many 
instances, it be found in the end to contribute to the interests 
of those princes themselves, who thus sacnfice thoir integrily 
to their politics. As few monarchs have lam under stronger 
temjitations to violate the principles of equity, than Edward 
in his transactions with Scotland, so never wore tliey vio- 
lated with less scruple and reserve : yet his advantages were 
hitherto precarious and uncertain ; and the Scots, once roused 
to arms and inured to war, began to appear a formidable 
sootiund enemy, even to this military and ambitious monarch. 
toC”" chose Jolm Cummin for their regent; and not 

■ contot with maintaining their independence in the 
northern parts, they made incursions into the southern coun- 
ties, which Edward imagined he had totally subdued. John 
de Segrave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led an 

130.8 army to oppose them; and lying at Roslin, near 
24th Feb Edinburgh, sent out his forces in three divisions, to 

* Kymor, toI a. p. 878 Walang. p. 8S. Homing. toL i. p. 188. Trivet p. 830. 
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provide themselves with forage and subsistence from the 
neighbourhood. One party was suddenly attacked by the 
regent and Sir Simon Fraser ; and being unprepared, was 
immediately routed and pursued with great slaughter. The 
few that escaped, flying to the second division, gave warn- 
ing of the approach of the enemy . the soldiers ran to their 
arms, and were immediately led on to take revenge for the 
death of their countrymen. The Scots, elated ■with the ad- 
vantage already obtained, made a vigorous impression upon 
them; the English, animated with a thirst of vengeance, 
maintained a stout resistance: the victory was long unde- 
cided between them ; but at last declared itself entirely in 
favour of the former, who broke the English, and chased 
them to the third division, now advancing with a hasty 
mardi to support their distressed companions. Many of the 
Scots had faUen in the two first actions ; most of them were 
wounded ; and aU of them extremely fatigued by the long 
continuance of the combat : yet were they so transported 
with success and military rage, that, havmg suddenly re- 
covered their order, and arming the followers of their camp 
with the spoils of the slaughtered enemy, they drove with 
fury upon the ranks of the dismayed English. The favour- 
able moment decided the battle, which the Scots, bad they 
met with a steady resistance, were not long able to main- 
tain : the English were chased off the field : three ■victories 
were thus gained in one day:* and the renown of these 
groat exploits, seconded by the favourable dispositions of 
the people, soon made the regent master of all the fortresses 
in the south ; and it became necessary for Edward to begin 
anew the conquest of the kingdom. 

The king prepared himself for this enterprise with his 
usual vigour and abilities. He assembled both a great fleet 
and a gloat army; and entering the frontiers of Scotland, 
appeared with a force which the enemy could not think of 
resisting in the open field : the English navy, wb’ch sailed 
along the coast, secured the army from any danger of famine ; 
Edward’s vigilance preserved it from surprises ; and by this 
prudent disposition they marched victorious from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other, ravaging the open 
comitry, reducing ml the castles,^ and receiving the sub- 
missions of all the nobility, even those of Oummin the 
regent. The most obstinate resistance was made by the 

* Uinuing. Tol 1 . ^197. f Ibvl. p. SOS. 
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castle of Brechin, defended by Sir Thomas Maule ; and the 
place opened not its gates, till the death of the governor, by 
ib again discouraging the garrison, obliged them to submit 
subdued, which had overwhelmed the rest of tho 

kingdom. Wallace, though he attended the English army 
in their march, found but few opportunities of signalizing 
that valour which had formerly made him so terrible to his 
enemies. 

Edward, having completed his conquest, which employed 
him during the space of near two years, now undoi- 
took the more diflScult work of settling the country, 
of establishing a new form of government, and of making 
his acquisition durable to the crown of England. He seems 
to have earned matters to extremity against tbe natives : ho 
abrogated all the Scottish laws and customs :* he endea- 
voured to substitute the Enghsh in their place : ho entirely 
razed or destioyed all the monuments of antiquity, such 
records or histories as had escaped his foimer search wore 
now burnt or dispersed ; and he hastened, by too precipitate 
steps, to abolish entirely the Scottish name, and to sink it 
finally in the English. 

Edward, however, still deemed his favourite conquest ex- 

1305 posed to some danger, so long as Wallace was alive; 
and being prompted both by revenge and policy, ho 
employed every art to discover his retreat, and become 
master of his person. At last that hardy warrior, who was 
determined, amidst the universal slavery of his country- 
men, still to maintain his independency, was betrayed into 
Edward’s hands by Sir Jolui Monteith, his friend, wlioin ho 
had made acquamted with the place of his concoahnent. 
The king, wlioso natural bravery and magnanimity should 
have induced him to respect like qualities in an enemy, 
enraged at some acts of violence committed by Wallace 
2814 A.«g. of war, resolved to overawe the 

Scots by an example of severity : ho ordered Wal- 
lace to be carried in chains to London, to bo tried as a rebel 
and traitor, though ho liad never made submissions or sworn 
fealty to England, and to be executed on Tower-hill. This 
was the unworthy fate of a hero, who, through a course of 
many years, had, with signal conduct, intrepidity, and per- 
severance, defended, against a public and oiipressivo enemy, 
the liberties of his native country. 

» Biloy* p* 506. 
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But the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the purpose 
to which it was directed. The Soots, already disgusted at 
the great innovations introduced by the sword of a con- 
queror into their laws and government, were farther enraged 
at the injustice and cruelty exercised upon Wallace : and all 
the envy, which, during his lifetime, had attended that gal- 
lant chief, being now buried in his grave, he was universally 
regarded as the champion of Scotland, and the patron of her 
expiring independency. The people, inflamed with resent- 
ment, were every where disposed to rise against the Enghsh 
government ; and it was not long ere a new and more fortu- 
nate leader presented himself, who conducted them to liberty, 
to victory, and to vengeance. 

Eobert Bruce, grandson of that Eobert who had been one 
of the competitors for the crown, had succeeded, by isoe. 
his grandfather’s and father’s death, to all their 
rights: and the demise of John Baliol, together 
with the captivity of Edward, eldest son of that prince, 
seemed to open a full career to the genius and ambition of 
this young nobleman. He saw that the Scots, when the title 
to their crown had expired in the males of their ancient 
royal family, had been divided mto parties, nearly equal 
between the houses of Bruce and Baliol ; and that every 
incident, which had since happened, had tended to wean 
them from any attachment to the latter. The slender capa- 
city of John had proved unable to defend thorn against their 
enemies : he had meanly resided his crown into the hands 
of the conqueror : he had, before his deliverance from cap- 
tivity, reiterated that resignation in a manner seemii^Iy 
voluntary ; and had, in that deed,_ thrown out inany refleo 
tions extremely dishonourable to his aneiont subjects, whom 
ho publicly called traitors, rufiSans, and rebels, and with 
.whom he declared he was determined to maintain no farther 
correspondence .“ ho had, during the time of his exile, ad- 
hered strictly io that resolution; and his son, being a 
prisoner, seemed ill quahfiod to revive the rights, now fully 
abandoned, of his flimily. Bruce therefore hoped, that the 
Scots, so long exposed, from the want of a loader, to the 
oppressions of their enemies, would unanimously fly to his 
standard, and would seat him on the vacant tlixone, to which 
ho brought sudi plausible pretensions. His aspiring spirit, 
inflamed by the fervour of youth, and buoyed up by his 
* Biady’a Uwt. yol ii. Apj). No. 27- 
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natural courage, saw the glory alone of the enterprise, or 
regarded the prodigious difficulties which attended it as the 
eouree only of fexmor glory. The miseries and oppressions 
which he had beheld his countrymen suffer in this unequal 
contest, the repeated defeats and misfortunes which they had 
undergone, proved to him so many incentives to bring them 
rehef, and conduct them to vengeance against the haughty 
victor. The circumstances which attended Bruce’s first de- 
claration are variously related; but we shall rather follow 
the account given by the Scottish historians ; not that their 
authority is in general anywise comparable to that of tlio 
English, but because they may he supposed sometimes better 
informed concerning facts which so nearly mterestod their 
own nation. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breast the design of 
freeing his enslaved country, ventured at last to open his 
mind te Jolm Cummin, a powerful nobleman, with whom ho 
lived in strict intimacy. He found his friend, as ho imagined, 
fully possessed with the same sentiments ; and he needed io 
employ no arts of persuasion, to make him embrace the 
resolution of throwing off, on the first favourable opportu- 
nity, the usurped dominion of the English. But on the 
departure of Bruce, who attended Edward to London, Cum- 
min, who either had all along dissembled with him, or began 
to reflect more coolly in his absence on the desperate nature 
of the undertaking, resolved to atone for his enme in assent- 
ing to this rebellion, by the merit of revealing the secret to 
the King of England. Edwaid did not immediately commit 
Bruce to custody, because he intended, at the same time, 
to seize his three brothers, who resided in Scotland; and 
he contented himself with seci’etly setting spies upon him, 
and ordering all his motions to bo strictly watched. A 
nobleman of Edward’s court, Bruce’s intimate friend, was 
apprised of his danger ; but not daring, amidst so many jea- 
lous eyes, to hold any conversation with him, he fell on an 
expedient to give him warning that it was full time he 
should make ms escape. Ho sent him, by his servant, a mir 
of gilt spurs and a purse of gohl, which he ])retende<l to 
liavo borrowed from aim ; and left it to the sagacity of his 
friend to discover the meaning of the present. Binice imme- 
diately contrived the moans of his escape ; and as the ground 
was at that time covered with snow, lie had the precaution, 
it is said, to order his hor«js to bo shod with tlieir slioos 
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inverted, that he might deceive those who should track his 
path over the open fields or cross roads, through which he 
purposed to travel. He arrived in a few days at Dumfries, 
in Annandale, the chief seat of his family interest; and 
he happily found a great number of the Scottish nobility 
there assembled, and, among the rest, John Cummin, his 
former associate. 

The noblemen were astonished at the appearance of Bruce 
among them, and still more when he (discovered 
to them the object of his journey. He told them 
that he was come to live or die with them in defence of the 
liberties of his country, and hoped, with their assistance, to 
redeem the Scottish name from all the indignities which it 
had so long suffered from the tyranny of their imperious 
masters : that the sacnfiee of the rights of his family was the 
first injury wliich had prepared the way for their ensuing 
slavery ; and by resuming them, which was his firm purpose, 
he opened to them the joyful prospect of recovering from 
the n-audulent usurper their ancient and hereditary inde- 
pendence : that all past misfortunes had proceeded from 
their disunion; and they would soon appear no less for- 
midable tlian of old to their enemies, if mey now deigned 
to follow into the field their rightful prince, who knew no me- 
dium between death and victory : that their mountains, and 
their valour, which had, during so many ages, protected their 
liberty from all the efforts of the Roman empire, would still 
be sufficient, were they worthy of then generous ancestors, 
to defend them against the utmost violence of the English 
tyrant: that it was unbecoming men, bom to the most 
ancient independence known in Europe, to submit to the 
will of any masters ; but fiital to receive those who, being 
irritated by such persevenng resistance, and inflamed with 
the highest animosity, would never deem themselves secure 
in their usurped dominions, but by exterminating all the 
ancient nobihty, and even all the ancient inhabitants ; and 
that, being reciuced to this desperate extremity], it were 
better for uiom at once to perish like brave men, with swords 
in their hands, tlian to dread long, and at last undergo, the 
fate of the unfortunate Wallace, whose merits, in the brave 
and obstinate defence of his country, were finally rewarded 
by the hands of an English executioner. 

The spirit with which this discourse was delivered, the bold 
sontimeuts wliich it convoyed, the novelty of Bruce’s dedara- 
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tion, assisted by tbe graces of bis youth and manly deport- 
ment, made deep impression on the minds of bis audience, 
and roused all 41086 principles of indignation and revenge 
with which they had long been secretly actuated. The 
Scottish nobles declared their unanimous resolution to use 
the utmost efforts in deliveiin^ their coxmtry from bondage, 
and to second the courage ot Bruce, m asserting his and 
their undoubted rights agamst their common oppressors. 
Cummin alone, who had secretly taken his measures with 
the king, opposed this general determination ; and by repre- 
senting the great power of England, governed by a prmce 
of such uncommon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to 
set before them the certain destruction which they must 
e:g)ect, if they again violated their oaths of fealty, and shook 
off their allegiance to the victorious Edward.** Bruce, 
already apprized of his treachery, and foreseeing tlie ccitain 
failure of all his own schemes of ambition and glory from the 
opposition of so potent a leader, took immediately his resolu- 
tion; and moved partly by resentment, partly by policy, 
followed Cummin on the dissolution of the assembly, at- 
tacked him in the cloisters of the G-ray Fiiai-s, thiuugh which 
he passed, and runmng him through the body, loft him for 
dead. Sir Thomas Elirkpatric, one of Bruce’s friends, a^ng 
him soon after if the traitor were slain, I heUeve so, replied 
Bruce. Aiid is that a matter, cried Kirkpatric, to he left to 
conjecture^ I will secure him. Upon which he di'ow his 
dagger, lan to Cummin, and stabbed him to the heart. 
This deed of Bruce and his associates, which contains cir- 
cmnstances justly condemned by our present manners, was 
i-ogarded in that ago as an offoit of iminly vigour and just 
pohey. The faimly of Kukpatiic took for the ciust of their 
arms, which they stiU wear, a hand witli a bloody dagger ; 
and chose for their motto these words, 1 will secure hnn ; the 
expression employed by their ancestor when ho executed tluit 
violent action. 

The murder of Cummin aflixod the seal to the conspiracy 
Thud 10- of Scottish noblos : tliey had now no resource 
left but to shake off the yoke of Jilngland, or to 
* ■ per^ in the attempt: the genius of tlie nation 

roused itself from its present dejectum : and Bruce, flying to 
different quarters, excited his pirtisans to anus, attackal 
with success the dispersed bodies of the English, got posses* 

h M. Went. p. 453. 
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sion of many of the castles, and having made his anthoriiy 
be acknowledged in most parts of the kingdom, was solemnly 
crowned and inaugurated m the abbey of Scone by the Bishop 
of St. Andrew’s, who had zealously embraced his cause. 
The English were again chased out of the kingdom, except 
such as took shelter in the fortresses that still remained in 
their hands ; and Edward found that the Scots, twice con- 
quered in his reign, and often defeated, must yet be anew 
subdued. Not discouraged with these unexpected difficulties, 
he sent Aymer de Valence with a considerable force into 
Scotland, to check the progress of the malecontents ; and 
that nobleman, falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven 
in Perthshire, threw his army into such disorder as ended in a 
total defeat.® Bruce fought with the most heroic courage, 
was thrice dismounted m the action, and as often recovered 
liimself ; but was at last obhged to yield to superior fortune, 
and take shelter, with a few followers, in the western isles. 
The Earl of Athol, Sir Simon Eraser, and Sir Christopher 
Seton, who had been taken prisoners, were ordered by 
Edward to be executed as rebels and traitors.'^ Many other 
acts of rigour were exercised by him; and that 
prince, vowing revenge against the whole Scottish 
nation, whom he deemed incorrigible in their aversion to his 
government, assembled a great army, and was, preparing to 
enter the frontiers, secure of success, and determuied to 
make the defenceless Scots the victims of his seve- 7th Jaiy 
rity ; when he .unexpectedly sickened and died near 
Carlisle; enjoining, with Ids last breath, his son and suc- 
cessor to prosecute the enterprise, and never to desist, till he 
had finally subdued the kingdom of Scotland. He expired 
ill the sixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign, hated by his neighboiu^, but extremely respected and 
revered by his own subjects. 

The enterprises finished by this prinee, and the projects 
which he fonned and brought near to a conclusion, 
were more prudent, more regularly conducted, and »»ot« of 
more advantageous to the solid interests of his king- * 
dora, tliiin those which were undertaken in any reign either 
of liis ancestors or Ids successors. He restored authority to 
the government, disordered by the weakness of his ffimer; 
he maintained the laws against all the efforts of his tur- 

Walaiiig. p. 01. Hencung, vol i. p. 222, 228 Tnve^ p. 344. 
llomiug* vol 1 . p 223. M Webl p. 456. 
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bulent barons; be fully annexed to bis crown the princi- 
pabty of Wales ; be took many wise and vigorous measures 
for reducing Scotland to a like condition ; and tbougb the 
equity of uus latter enterprise may reasonably be ques- 
tioned, tbe circumstances of tbe two kingdoms promised 
sucb certain success, and tbe advantage was so visible of 
uniting tbe whole island under one bead, that those who 
give great indulgence to reasons of state in tbe measures 
of prince, will not be apt to regard this part of bis conduct 
with much severity. But Edward, however exceptionable 
bis character may appear on the bead of justice, is tbe 
model of a pobtic and warlike king : be possessed industry, 

E enetration, courage, vigilance, and enterprise : be was 
rugal in all expenses that weie not necessaiy; be know 
bow to open tbe public treasuies on a piopor occasion : 
be punished criminals with severity : be was gracious and 
ajBFable to bis servants and couitiers ; and being of a majestic 
figure, expert in all military exercises, and in the mam well 
prcportioned in his limb% notwithstanding the great length 
and the smallness of his legs, be was as well qualified to 
captivate tbe populace by 1^ exterior appearance, as to 
gain tbe approbation of men of sense by bis more solid 
virtues. 

But tbe chief advantage which tbe people of England 
Miiceiia- reaped, and still continue to reap, from the reign 
great prince, was the correction, extension, 
tions of amendment, and estabbshment of tbe laws, which 
thisieign. Jidvrard maintained in great vigour, and loft much 
improved to posterity ; for the acts of a wise legislator 
commonly remain, while the acquisitions of a conqueror 
often perish with him. This merit has justly gained to 
Edward the appellation of the English Justinian. Not only 
the numerous statutes passed in his reign touch the chief 
points of jurisprudence, and, according to Sir Edward Coke," 
truly deserve the name of establishments, because they wore 
more constant, standing, and durable laws than any made 
since ; but the regular order maintained in his aibnimstni- 
tion ^ve an opportunity to the common law to refibtie itself, 
and Wugbt the judges to a certainty in their determina- 
tions, and the lawyers to a precision in'their pleadings. Sir 
Matthew Hale has remarked tbe sudden improvement of 
English law during this reign ; and ventures to assert, that, 

* InsiiijlAite, IdB* 
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till his own time, it had never received any considerable 
increase.^ Edward settled the jurisdiction of the several 
courts; first established the office of justice of j^eace; ab- 
stained from the practice, too common before him, of in- 
terrupting justice by mandates from the privy-council;* 
repressed robberies and disorders;** encouraged trade, by 
giving merchants an easy method of recovermg their debts ;* 
and, in short, introduced a new face of things by the vigour 
and wisdom of his administration. As law began now to 
be well established, the abuse of that blessing began also 
to be remarked. Instead of their former associations for 
robbery and violence, men entered into formal combinations 
to support each other in lawsuits ; and it was found requisite 
to check this iniquity by act of Parliament.^ 

There happened in this reign a considerable alteration in 
the execution of the laws : the king abolished the office of 
chief justiciary, which he thought possessed too much power, 
and was dangerous to the crown .* he completed the division 
of the court of exchequer into four distinct courts, which 
managed each its several branch, without dependence on 
any one magistrate ; and as the lawyers afterwards invented 
a method, by means of their fictions, of carrying business 
from one court to another, the several courts became rivals 
and chocks to each other; a circumstance which tended 
much to improve the practice of the law in England. 

But though Edward appeared thus, throughout his whole 
reign, a fnend to law and justice, it cannot ne said that he 
was an enemy to arbitrary power; and in a government 
more regular and legal than was that of England in his 
ago, such practices, as those which may be remarked in 
his administration, would have given sufficient ground of 
comjdaint, and sometimes wore, even in his age, tho object 
of general displeasure. The violent plunder and banish- 
mont of tho Jews; the putting of the whole clergy at once, 
and by an arbitrary edict, out of tho protection of the law ; 
the soissing of aU tho wool and leather of the kingdom ; the 

^ IlliJ/ory of tlio Engliflli La^» p 158, 168 

K ArticiiU Hupw Oort cap 6. Edwaid onactod a law to tlus mirposo ; but it is doubtfbl 
wbt‘lhor ho over ohtwnvod it Wo aro sure tliai scarcely any of hia successors did, Tho 
nmltitudo of thorn lolfccua of pn)toctiOTi wore the ground of a oomitont by the Commons 
in the tlunl of JOdwind tl, S(?o Riloy, p 525. Tins iimctico was dochirod illegal by the 
Blututo of Noitlwunpton, passoil in Iblc second of IQdward III » but is still continued, like 
many otlwtf ubuHc^, There are imlanot's of it so late os the roign of Queen Blizabotli* 
Khituto of Wmtou i Bbitute of Acton Burnol ** Statute of Conspirators* 

^ Spellman, (Uoss, in vorbo Jaatieiwrm, Oilbort^s Hist, of tho Bxohequm, p. 8* 
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Leightening of the impositiotis on the former valnahle com- 
modity; the new and illegal commission of Trailbaston; 
the taking of all the money and plate of monastenes and 
chnrches, even before he had any quarrel with the clergy ; 
the subjecting of every man possessed of twenty poimds a 
year to military service, though not hound to it by his 
tenure ; his visible reluctance to confirm the groat charter, 
as if that concession had no validity from the deeds of his 
predecessors ; the captious clause which he at last annexed 
to his confirmation ; his procuring of the pope’s dispensation 
from the oaths which he had taken to observe that charter ; 
and his levying of talliages at discretion even after the 
statute, or rather charter, by which he had renounced that 
prerogative : these are so many demonstrations of his arbi- 
trary disposition, and prove with what exception and reserve 
we ought to celebrate his love of justice. He took care that 
his subjects should do justice to each other ; but he desired 
always to have his own hands free in all his tituisiictions, 
both wnth them and with his neighbours. 

The chief obstacle to tlie execution of justice in those 
times was the power of the great barons ; and Edward was 
perfectly quahued, by his character and abilities, for keeping 
these tyrants in awe, and restraining their illegal practices. 
This salutary purpose was accordingly the groat object of 
his attention ; yet was he imprudenuy led into a measure 
winch tended to increase and conmm their dangerous 
authority. He passed a statute which, by allowing them 
to entail their estates, made it impracticable to diminish the 
property of the great faimlies, and left them every means 
of increase and acquisition,” 

Edward observed a contrary policy with regard to the 
church ; ho seems to have been the first Christian prince 
that passed a statute of mortmain ; and jirevontod by law 
the clergy from making new acquisitions of lands, which, 
by the ecdoBiastical canons, they were for over prohibited 
from alienating. The opposition between his maxims, with 
regard to the nobility and to the oedesiastios, leads us to 
conjecture, that it was only by chance ho passed the bene- 
ficial statute of mortmain, and that his solo object was to 
maintain the number of knights’ fees, and to prevent the 
superiors from beiag defrauded of the profits of wardslnp, 
marriage, Hveiy, and other emoluments arising from the 

» Biady of Borcraglis, p. 25, trm tho records. 
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feudal tenures. This is indeed the reason assigned in the 
statute itself, and appears to have been his real object in 
enacting it. The author of the Annals of Waverley ascribes 
this act chiefly to the king’s anxiety for maintaining the 
military force of the kingdom ; but adds, that he was mis- 
tjxken in his purpose ; for that the Amalekites were over- 
come more by tlie prayers of Moses than by the sword of 
the Israelites.'^ The statute of mortmain was often evaded 
afterwards by the invention of uses. 

Edward was active in restraining the usurpations of the 
church : and excepting his ardour for crusades, which 
adhered to him durmg his whole life, seems in other respects 
to have been little infected with superstition, the vice chiefly 
of weak minds. But the passion tor crusades was really m 
that ago the passion for glory. As the pope now felt himself 
somewhat more restrained in his fonner practice of pillaging 
the several churches in Europe, by laying impositions upon 
them, he permitted the generals of particular orders who 
resided at Itome, to levy taxes on the convents subj’ected to 
tlioir jurisdiction : and Edward was obhged to enact a law 
against this new abuse. It was also become a practice of the 
court of Rome to provide successors to benefices before they 
became vacant • Edward found it likewise necessary to pre- 
vent by law this species of injustice. 

The tribute of one thousand marks a year, to which Eiing 
John, in doing homage to the pope, had subjected the king- 
dom, had been pretty regularly paid since his time, though 
the vassalage was constantly denied, and, indeed, for fear of 
giving oflbuco, had been but little insisted on. The pajunent 
was ciillcd by a now name of census, not by that of tribute. 
King Edward seems always to have paid this money with 
great reluctance, and he suffered the arrears at one time to 
i*un on for six years,® at another for eleven ; ** but as princes 
in tliut age stood continualiy in need of the pope’s good 
odicos, for dispensations of marriage and for other conces- 
sitms, the Court of Rome always found means, sooner or 
later, to catch the money. The levying of first-fruits was 
also a now device, begun in this reign, by wliich bis holiness 
thrust his fingers very frequently into the purses of the 
faithful ; and tlie king seems to have unwarily given way 
to it. 

In the fonner reign, the taxes had been partly scutages, 

» 1*. SiM. S«o M. West i). i09. » »ym«, voL u. p. 77. 107. » Id. p. 802. 
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partly such a proportional part of the moveables as was 
granted by Parliament: in this, scutages were entirely 
dropped, and the assessment on moveables was the chief 
me^od of taxation. Edward, in his fourth year, had a 
fifteenth granted him ; in his fifth year, a twelfth ; in his 
eleventh year, a thirtieth from the laity, a twentieth from 
the clergy ; in his eighteenth year, a fifteenth ; in his twenty- 
second year, a tenth from the laity, a sixth from London and 
other corporate towns, half of their benefices from the clergy ; 
in his twenty-third year, an eleventh from the barons and 
others, a tenth from the clergy, a seventh from the burgesses ; 
in his twenty-fourth year, a twelfth from the barons and 
others, an eighth from the burgesses, from the clergy 
nothing, because of the pope’s inhibition ; in his twenty-filth 
year, an eighth from the laity, a tenth from the clergy of 
Canterbury, a fifth from those of York ; in his twenty-mnth 
year, a fifteenth from the laity, on account of his confiim- 
iug the perambulations of the forests ; the clergy granted 
nothing ; in his thirty-third year, first a thirtieth from the 
barons and others, and a twentieth from the burgesses, then 
a fifteenth from all his subjects ; in his thirty-fourth year, a 
thirtieth from all his subjects for knighting his eldest son. 

These taxes were moderate ; but the king had also duties 
upon exportation and importation granted him from time to 
tune : the heaviest were commonly upon wool. Poundage, 
or a shilhng a pound, was not regularly granted the kings 
for life till the reign of Ilonry V 

In 1296, the famous mercantile society, called the M&r- 
cliant Advmtur&rs, had its fiist origin : it was institnled for 
the improvement of the woollen manufacture, and the vend- 
ing of the cloth abroad, paiticularly at Antwerp ; for the 
Enghsh at this time scai'cely thought of any more distant 
commerce. 

This king granted a charter or declaration of prolection 
and privileges to foreign merchants, and also ascertained the 
customs or duties which those merchants were in return to 
pay on merchandise imported and expoiied. lie promised 
them socurily, allowed them a jury ontiials, consisting half 
of natives, half of forei^ers; and appomted them a jus- 
tidary in London for their protection. Jhit notwithstanding 
this seemmg attention to foreign merchants, Edward did not 
free them from the cruel hardsiiip of making one answonihlo 

9 Andoxson's Ili6t0J7 of Oomine(roo> yoL i. p. 137* 
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for tibie debte, and even for the crimes, of another that came 
from the same country.’' We read of such practices among 
the present barbarous nations. The king also imposed on 
them a duty of two shillings on each tun of wine unported, 
over and above the old duty ; and forty pence on earn sack 
of wool expoi’ted, besides half a mark, the former duty.® 

In the year 1303 the exchequer was robbed, and of no less 
a sum than one himdred thousand pounds, as is pretended.* 
The abbot and monks of Westminster were indicted for this 
robbery, but acquitted. It does not appear that the king 
ever discovered the criminals with certainty; though his 
indignation fell on the society of Lombard merchants, parti- 
cularly the Froscobaldi, very opulent Florentines. 

The pope having, m 1307, collected much money in Eng- 
land, the king enjoined the nuncio not to export it in specie, 
but in bills of exchange ; " a proof that commerce was but ill 
understood at that time. 

Bdwai'd had by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, four 
sons ; but Edward, his heir and successor, was the only one 
that survived him. She also bore him eleven daughters, 
most of whom died in their infancy; of the surviving, Joan 
was married, first, to the Earl of Gloucester, and, after his 
doatli, to Ralph de Monthermer : Margaret espoused John, 
Duke of Bra tout : Elizabeth espoused, first, John, Earl of 
Holland, and afterwards the Earl of Hereford : Mary was a 
nun at Ambresbury. He had by his second wife, Margaret 
of Franco, two sons and a daughter : Thomas, created Earl 
of Norfolk, and Maroschal of England ; and Edmond, who 
was created Earl of Kent by his orother when king. The 
piiucoss died in her intaney. 

' AndoiHoii’s ITwiory of Oommoxco, vol i p 140 

» Itsiim, vol IV. p 301 It IS the oluitci ot Edw, I. wliioh is there confirmed by 
K<lw 111. * Itymor, vol ii, p. 9S0, " Ibid p, 1002 
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NOTE [A], p. 9. 

This quesUon lias been disputed mth as gieat zeal, and oven acnmony, between the 
Sootob andinsb antiquaiios, as it tlio honour of then lospeotive couuUios were the luobt 
deeply oonceinod m the decision. Wo shall not enter into any detail on so unmteujbtmg 
a subject, but tdmll pioposo our opinion in a few woids. It appeals moio than proluible* 
fiiom tiio similitude ol Linguogo and Bcuiunois, that Biitiun oitner wiw oii|?inaily iM'ophid, 
01 was subdued, by tlio migiation of luliabitauts from Gaul, and Iieluud lioiu liiitaiu 
the position of tho sovcial countiies is an additional leason that tavouis this coiudusion. 
It appeals also piobahle, that tho nugiation of that colony of Gauls or Celts, who jioopled 
01 suMued Iielimd, was oiigiuaUy made fiom the noiUi-west paits ol Biitaiu , and tins 
oonjootoxo (it it do not moiit a Inghei name) is founded botli on tlio Xiisli laiigiuige, 
winch IS a veiy difioiont dialoot fiom tho Woiii, and fiom the language anciently h|)okeu 
in South Butam , and on tlie vioimty oi Lancashiio, Ouinbeiland, G<illoway, and Aigylc- 
alme, to that island Those eventi^ as thoy p<ui8ed long befoie tlio age oi hisioiy and 
recoids, must be known by leasomng alono, which m this ease soeins to bo pretty satis- 
factory Oxm and Tacitos, not to mention a multitude of other Greek and Ibmiaii 
authois, woie guided by bku inferouoi^s. But >K‘Sidos thoso prmutivo facts, winch he m 
a veiy lemoto aiitimufy, it is a maitei of posiiivo and undoubted testunony, tliair tlio 
JRomau province of Biitaan, dmmg tho tmie of the lowei oiupiro, was much lufostiHl by 
bands ol lobbcis oi puatos, whom the provincial Bntous caUod Scots ot Bemts , a name 
winch was probably used os a term of repioach, and which ihobo banditti thomKclves did 
not acknowledge ox ossumo. We may infei ihim two passages in OUudian, and from 
one in Oiosms, and another m Isidoro, that the chief seat of tnoso Scots was in Ireland, 
That some pait of the lush heebooters nugratod bock to tho north-west parts of Britain, 
whence their anccBtors had probably been derived in a more lemuto age, is positivoly 
asserted by Bede, and impliod in Gildas. I grant that noither Bodo nor Gildos ore 
Omsars or Tamtuses , but such as they axo, thoy remain the sole testimony on tho sul^cot^ 
and thexefoie must be relied on fur want ot better: happily, tho fcivolousness of tho 
question oonc^uds to the weakness of tho authontios. Not to montion, that if any 
part oi the tiadLtiondl history of a barbarous people can be relied on, it is tho genealogy 
of nations, and even somotunes that of tomilios. It is m vain to orguo against these facts 
fiom the supposed warlike disposition of tho Highlanders, and xmwoiliko of tho auciout 
Insh. Those aigumonts axe still much weaker than tho authorities. Nations cluatge 
veiy quickly in thesejpartioulars. Tho Britons were unablo to icsist tho Piets and Boots, 
and mvited ovor the Saxons foi their dofenoo, who lopclled those invadots . yet tlic sumo 
Biitons vahantly resisted foi one hundred and htty years, not only tlds vietoiions band ot 
Saxons, but mfiimte numbeis moie, who iwmod in upon them horn uJl quarters Bobeii 
Bruoe, m 1822, mode a peooe, m which Englond, aiW many defeats, was oonsiramcfl to 
acknowledge the mdepeiidonoe of his oounCy yet m no more distant period than ton 
years after, Scotland was totally subdued by a small liandfol of English, led by a few 
piivato noblomen. All histoiy is full of such events. The Irish Scots, in the course of 
two or thioe oontories, might find time and opporttmities sufficient to w^tlo in NorUi 
Biitam, though we can neither assign tho peiiod nor causes of iliat revolution Their 
boibarous manner of life rendered thorn muoh fitter than the Eomuns for subduing th(*HO 
mountomeois. And, m a woid, it is dear from the language of tlio two eoautries, tluit 
ilio lltghlaiuleis and tho Insh ore tho same people, and tliat tho one arc a colony Item 
the other We have positive evidence, which, tliough fiom nential persons, m not j«*rhai)H 
the best that may bo wished foi, that tho foimei, m tlio tliud or luurtli ooiitury, spiang 
fiom the latter . we Lave no evidence at all that the latter spiang from the former, i 
shall add, tliat tlie name of iEhso or Iiish givou by the low-oonutry ScoU^h to tlio huigoago 
of the Scotoli Highlanders, is a ceilam pi oof of tho traditional opinion doliveiou from 
fiithor to son, that the latter people came onginally from Iroh^ 

NOTE|:B],p,88. 

There is a seemmg contiadiotion m ancient historiaiis with regard to some droum** 
stances m tlio stoiy oi Edwy and Elgivo. It is agreed that piiuco hod a violout 
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V.WH1011 loi liiH «(‘Concl or Uiud ooiisni, Elgiva, whom he maniod, though wilhm the 
prohiluled by tho cjuxoils It ib alao agiood thdt ho wab drdggod horn a lady on 
thu <l«iy of hia coxoriatiou, and that tho lady was aftoiwaids tioatod with tlie singulai 
huibaniy iibovo mentiouod The only diitcronco is, that Osborne and some otheis call 
hor luH hti ampei, not hw wife, as she is said to be by MalmosWy But this difterence is 
<*aHily locoiicufd , lor if Edwy manioil her contioiy to the canons, the monks would be 
HUio to d(*ny luT to bo his wde, and would insist that slio could be nothing but his 
Hlnunp(‘t, ho that, on the whole, wo mayostoem this lepiosontation of the matt^ as 
e<‘ittun, ul least, as by loi the most piohablo If Edwy had only kopt a mistiess, it is well 
known tihxt tlioie arc luethotls of accommodation ^vlth tho ^uich, which would have 
pievf‘idA«l Uio oliugy ijoin pnx*eedii)g to sucli oxtiomities against him hut his marriage 
eoutraiY to tlio canons wtus on insult on thoir authoiity, andcaUod foi then lughebt 
i(‘btuiiineut. 

NOTE[C],p 89. 

Many of the English historians niako Edgar’s ships amount to an extiavagant number, 
to llne<» IhouHiind. or tluoo thousand six bundled seo Hoveden, p 42G Eloi Wigoin 
p. 007. Abl)as lii(*v<il. p 300. Biompton, p 869, says Hiat Edgar had foui thousand 
veswds How eiiu lh(‘Ho accounts bo roconciled to piolMibihty, and to the state of tho 
ntivy in the tnuo of AUlted? W Thoino mokes Uio whole numlioi amount only to tlnee 
imudri‘<l, which is moio probahlo The fleet of Ethoh’cd, Edgux’s son, must have been 
siiort of one thousand slnps , yot tho Saxon Oluomclo, p 137, says, it was the greatest 
navy that over hod boon seen in England. 

NOTE [D],p. 107. 

Almost all tho anoiont historians apeak of this massacre of the Banes as if it had been 
niuvcisal, and os li every individual of that nation throughout England had been put to 
(K‘aili. But tlio Danes wore almost the solo inhabitaula in tlie kingdoms of Noithum- 
iK^rhuid and Ii!ast Angha, and were voiy numerous in Merma. This r^iesentatiou, 
ilu'iofoKS of tho mattoi is absolutely imposaiblo Great resistance must have been made, 
ami violont wars ensuod ; which was not tho case This account given by Wallingford, 
t^ingh ho stands single, must bo admitted as tho only tiue one. We aie told that the 
hid Dane, foi an idle lazy follow, who lives at other people’s expense, 
ilom the conduct of tho Banos, who woio put to death But the Euglu^ piincos 
hiwl beou <«itiroly mastois for sovoiol gonoiaUons , and only supported a mmtaiy ooips 
of tlmt nation. It sooins probable, thoxofoic, that it was these Bimos only that were put 
to death. 

NOTE[Bip 127. 

Tho fngoniotts autlior of tho article Gonwnr, in the Biographia Biltonmca^ has eu- 
doavoiwxl to cloai tho momoy of that noblcnum, upon the supposition, Uiat all the 
English annals had boon felsinod liy Uio Norman histonans after tlie Oonquost But 
that this supposition has not mudi foundation, appears hence, that almost all those his* 
toiiaiiH have given a very good chruootor of his son Harold, whom it was much moie the 
mtcresi of tlio Norman >ause to blacken. 

NOTE [P], p. 180. 

Tho whole story of tho tr.vnsactions between Bdwaid, Harold, and the Buke of Nor- 
mandy, is hdd HO diilurimtly by tho ancient wiitors, that there mo few important passages 
of tho English hmtoiy hablo to so groat uucoitamty I Imvo followed tho account wluoh 
ap]H‘iircHl w) mo the most consistimt and pioba\>le. It docs not seem likely, that Edward 
ever inwHmh il a will m the duke’s favour, mudi loss that ho got it latihed by tho states 
of tiio kmgilom, as is aliiinu‘d by some. The will would have been known to all. and 
would have boon preducwl by tho Conqueror, to whom it gave so plausible, and really so 
inst a tiUo , but the doubtful and ambiguous maimor in which ho seems always to nave 
m(rtiUom*d it, pw^vos that he could only plead tho known intentions of that monarch m 
his divimr, which he was dtjsirous to call a will. There is indeed a charter of the Con- 
queror ppusorved by Br Hickes, vol i., where he ctUls Inmsolf rex Jiereditariue, meaning 
iwir by will , but a lainoo possessed of so muoh power, and attended wiUi so much 
suoccHH, may employ what prelouoo ho pleases * it is suffioiout to lefhte his pretences, to 
oheorv^s that there is a great diOroronco and vaiiation among liistorians, with regard to a 
l) 0 int wluch, hiul it boon real, must have been agreed uixm by all of thorn. 

aomo historiaus, parkoularly lEaimesbuiy and Matthew of Westmmstcr, afurm 
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that Harold had no intention of goinsf over to Noimandy, but that, tnhing the an iii a 
pleasui e-boat on llio coii&t, he waa diiven ovei, by btioss of weather, to the t(*iiit<)ii(*H of 
Guy, Count of Pontiueu but bewdcb tliat this stoiy is not piobablo m itself, aud is con- 
tiadioted by most of the ancient histoiians, it is oontiadiotod by a voiv eiuious and 
authentic mouument lately discovoied. It is a tapostiy, piosorved in the du(»al iwlact' of 
Bouen, and supposed to have been wi ought by oidors of Matilda, wife to the onip(‘ioi 
at least it is of very groat antiq^uity Ilaiold is thcio represented as taking his cloi>ai Inie 
fiom Kmg Edward in execution of some commission, and mounting lus v<'Ksel with 
a gieat tiam The design of lodoeimng his biollicr and nephew, who wt‘i4‘ lu»st4igt‘h, 
IS the most likely cause that can bo assigned , and is occoidingly meniioiKHl by Kiuliuei, 
Hoveden, Biompton, and Simeon of Huiliiim Foi a foiiher account of this j[ncco of 
tapeshy, see Histone ile rAcademio de Litteraturo, tom ix p 535 

NOTE[G3,p 158 

It appears from the ancient tianslations of the Saxon annals and laws, and fiom King 
Alficd’s tianslatiou of Bede, as woU as fiom all tlio ancient historians, that in Tj^itui, 
ald&iman m Saxon, and mrl in D<tno-Sa\on, were quite synonymous Thcio is only a 
clause in a law of King Atlieistan’s fsoe Spellm Gone p 40C) which has stimibh'd 
some antiquaiies, and has nuulo them imagine that an call was KU)[Kuior to an uldciuuiu 
The weiegud, oi the piico of an eaiVs blood, is thcio fixed at fifteen thonsaiid tliiims^iH, 
equal to that of an ruohbisliop . wlieieas that of a buJiop and aldeiinan is only laghl 
thotuxind thiimsas To solve this dilhculty wo must have lecouise to Sdden’s coiquctuKs 
(see his Titles of Honour, oliap v p 003, <>04,) that the terra of t‘ail was in the ago of 
Athelsto pist boginnm" to bo iii ubo m England, and stooil at that tim(‘ foi the alhelmg 
01 pimee of the blood, heu to the eiown This ho confiims by a law of Oamili*, 55* 
whcie an ailiehng and an aichbishoj) axe put upon Llio same footing In anotlu*i law 
of the same Atlielstau, tlie weiegild of the piincc, oi alhelmg, is said Im^ lllii (»n thou- 
sand thumsas. See Wdkius, p 71 Ho is ihcielore tho same who is ( aJded eail in the 
foimer law. 

NOTE [HI p 192, 

There is a paper or record of tlie fiimilyof Shainclioin, which pietomlK, that that 
femdy, which was Saxon, was lostoied upon pioving th(*ii innoci‘nce, as well as other 
Saxon fiumlios which were m the same situation Though tins paper was able t(» mqioso 
on such groat antiquaries as Si>cllmau Gloss in verlio Vre7t(j(t9) and Uugdidts fws) 
Baion vol i p 118,) xt is pioved by Dr Biady ('see Ausw, to Potyt, p, J), 12; it) have 
been a foigciy , aud is allowed as such by Tym*l, tliough a }>citinucmuH (lai<m(b‘r <)f his 
imrty notions (see lus Hist vol ii lutrod p 51.73) Ingulf, p. 70, tidls us, that very 
caily, Horowuid, tliough absent duung the time of tlie Couqui‘Ht, was tinned out of all 
his estate, and could not obtiuu redrohs William even pliin(lei<‘d the monastei ii‘h BMor. 
Wigoin, p 63C Ohion Abb St Tetii do Bmgo, p 48 M Palis, p 5 Him. Dun, p 
200 Dieeto, p 482. Biompton, p 007 Kuyghtoii, p. 2;M t* Alur. Uoverl p 130, 
We are told by Ingulf, that Ivo do Taill<*boiB plundered the mouubtery of Croyland of a 
great port of its land, and no redress could bo obtained. 

]SrOTE[T],p.m 

Tho obliging of all tlio inhabitants to put out thenr fires and lights at certain hours, 
upon the sounumg of a b(‘ll called tho /vwi/cw, is roprommted by Polydore Vergil, lib, 9, 
as a maik of the servitude of tlw English. But tins was a law of iiolice, wlucU William 
hod previously c^stablisluxl in Normandy. Hoc Du Moulm, Hist, de Nomumdie, p. 199 
Tho same law had place in Scothmd, LL Bux^gor, cap. 89. 

NOTE [K], p. 10$. 

What those laws were of Edward the Oonfessor^ which tlio Englisli, evory roign during 
a century and a half, doshe so passionatidy to have restorcil, is mucli ilisimli'd by anti- 
quaries, and om lenoranee of them seems one of the greatest defeats In tlio au(*i<mt 
English hibloiy The collection of laws in Wilkins, which i>a8s u«dt*r th(» name of 
Edwurd, mo plainly a postorior and an igiioianl compilation Those to be found m 
Ingulf arc gouuine, but so imperfect, and contun so low ciauses favourable to the 
sul»ioct, that we see no ipwat reason for their <*onteudmg for them so vohemi‘iitly, It is 
probable, that the English meant the mutmn /aic, as it puwmled during tlio roign of 
Edward; which we may ooujooturo to Imvo bwn more indulgent to liberty than tho 
Kotxjaan institatums. The most material articles of it weto afterwards comproixuuded ux 
Magna Oharta. 
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NOTE [L], p 21G 

ln!j;ui|,p 70. IL Iliiut p 370 372 M. West p 223 Gul Neub p 357. Aimed 
1 ) m Do Goat Angl p 3:J3 M. Parw, p 4 Sim Dun p 206 Biompton, 
p 002 080. im (K‘ivafloTilb lib i cap 16 Toxtus Eoffensis apud Seld Spicileff. 
11(1 Ruliu p 170. Gul Pict p 206 Oulciicus Vitalia, p 521 6bG 853 Epibt St. 
Thom p SOI (iul Mahnos p 52 57 Knighton, p 2854 Eadmer, p 110 Thom, 
Jtndboriu* in Ang Sac*ra, vol i p 218 Moiiaob Eolf m Ang Sacra, vol ii p 276. 
(hiakl Oamb m eiwlom, vol, n p 413 Hist Elyensis, p 51C The words of this last 
hihtoniin, who is very anciont, aie lomaikable, and woith tiansciibxng “ Bex itaflue 
hi(*tus Williolmus, quid in pi moipos Angloium, qui iauhn cl.wli supeiesse potoiant, feSnt, 
dwQW, cum mini piosit, oiiutlo, Quid oinm piodcssei, si noo uimm m toto regno de 
ill IS (lu(‘ioin prihtiiia potobUto uli i>oimib6um, s(xl omnes aut in gravem paupertatis 
ttJiunumm didrusoH, ant (‘\h,modatos. patua piilhos, aut oftossis oculis, vel c»teiiB ampu- 
bilih mcmfuiM, oppioluium hommum iaotos, aut corte misoirime afflictos,vita piivatos’ 
Sumh modo utihtdo c<iieio (.Mstimo dicoio quid in minoiem populum, non solum ab eo, 
wsl a BUib aotiuu sil., cum id dicta soiamus dilhmle, ot ob imirumom crudohtatom, iortassis 
iucr<‘dibilo.” 


NOTE [Ml p 259 

TTonry, hy tho f(‘n<lal ouhtoms, was entitled to levy a tax for the marrying of his eldest 
<liught.t‘i, and Jio oxiwdod three shdlmga a hide on all England H Hunt p 379. Some 
histonaiiH (Uiiuly, p 270, luid T^nel, vol u p 182) hoedlebbly moJko this sum amount to 
aliovo (Mght Imndnsl iliousaiid ixmiids of oui piosont money but it could not exceed one 
Imndicd and thuty-five thenHoiid Five hidob, sometimes leas, made a knight’s fee, of 
winch there weio about 8i\ty thousand in hhigland, consequently neai thiee hundred 
thousand hub^s , and at the lato of thiCHi sliillmgs a lude, the sum would amount to forty- 
thouHamd pounds, oi ono hundiod and tliiity-fi\e thousand of our present money 
See BiuUhu tU', p 257 In tho Sa\on tunes, thoie were only computed two hundred and 
fozty^throc Uiouaaud aa hundred hides in Englau(L 

NOTE [N], p 263. 

The Icguios h Jniere^ as they wore called, were a kind of delegates who possessed the 
full }»ower of tho pope in all tlie piovmoos comnutted to their chaigo, and were very busy 
in cvtmuhng as well as oxeicibing it They noimiiatod to all vacant bonofioeSf assembled 
syiUKlK, ami wort* anxious to uuiiulaui ccclosiasticul puviloges, which never could be fully 
prote(»L(*(l without (Micioacduneiits ou tho oivil powoi If there wore the least concurrence 
or oppoMtion, it was always buiiimaoil that tho civil power was to give way . every deed 
which luul the least pi<«U*noe of holding of anything spiritual, os moiimges, tobtamonts, 
piomiHsory cmthSi m^re brought into the bufntual cow, and could not be canvassed before 
a civil magistmto These were the oatablishod laws of the ohurch, and where a legato 
was sent immodiatoly f^xu liomo, ho waa buto to maintain tho papal olanos with the 
utmost rigour , but it waa an advantngo to tlio king to have the Aichbiidiop of Oantoibury 
ai>poiut<Hl legato, because tho oounoxions of that prelate with tho kingdom tended to 
miKlemte lus moaauios 


NOTE [0], p. 288 

WiUuun of Nowbxnlge, p, 883^ (who is copied by latei hibtonans ) assoits, that Geoffrey 
hful some title to tho counUes of Manio ana Anjou Ho pictcnds that Count Geoffrey, 
lus father, IwmI leftr Inm those dommiotw by a wxnet will, and luid ordered that hia body 
Hhonhl not bo buiied, till Iloniy should swear to tho obbsivanoc of it, which he, ignorant 
oi tho couteuts, was itkIikhmI to do Hut besides tliat this story is not voiy likely m itsol£ 
and aavoms of monkiah fiction, it la found in no othci ancient wiitei, and is contradicted 
liy Nonu) of tlunn, iMurticulaily the mouk ol Maimoutioi, who had betloi opportmniios than 
Nowbndgoof knowmg tlm Uuth. See Vita Gauf Duo. Norman p 103, 

NOTE[P],p. 290. 

sum scarcely appears ctediblo, ns it vronld amount 1x> much above half the rent of 
the whole land, (^civwso is uulml a oonhmqxiiniy nuUioi, but oliurchmon tue often 

a of Ktraugo niiHtnk<‘H of Umt iuitart‘, and tuo oenunonly but kttle acquainjod with the 
t r<»vcnuoa Tills simi would make hvo him<U(Ml and forty thousand pounds of ora: 
pffwwit money. Tlio Nonium Chromcl<», p 995, snys that Iloiry mised only saty Angevin 
wiillmgs ou each knight’s fee iu his formgn dominums; Hus is only a fointh of tho sum 
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which Get vnse wys ho levied on England , an inequality nowiso pi olmhle A notion luny, 
hy degioes, ho hioughi to lx‘ai a Ux of fifU‘on Hhillings in the jioimd, hut a Huddon and 
piecnuoub tcc con n(‘Vor bo imposed to that nniount, without a \eiv vusihh* nm'Hwt}, 
cMiecially m an ago so littl(‘ oecusfomed to taxes In the suet (‘(‘ding iciarn the lent oi «i 
knight’H fee was computed at fnui pounds a yeai There wcio sixty thoubimd blights’ h'os 
in England 

NOTE [QJ p 292. 

Eitz-Stephons, p 18 Tins conduct nppt'aih violent and nihitiniy, Imt was siiitahle io 
the strain of administintion m those diys llis father UcKiftiey, tlioiigh i(pi(‘M‘nt(‘d as a 
mild prince, set him on exomplo of much gieatei Moleii<‘t‘ Wlu‘n Gijotti(‘\ w*ih nmHt(‘i of 
Noimandy, the chaptei of sees pieHuiued, witliout liis conHeiit, to piix*<‘(Hl to the <dt‘eii(»n ot a 
bishop , upon which ho oideicd all of tliera, with the hmluip el(‘(‘t,to Ik‘ eiisimt<‘d» and iimdo 
all their testicles bo bought him lu a pUttor Eitz-{r5t(*plu pit In the wai of Toulmiho, 
Henry Imd a heavy and on aibitraiy lax on all Uio churches wiUiui his dominions, Sec 
Epist St. Thom p 232 

NOTE [ai p. 303 

I follow hcio tho nauativo of Pit 2 -St(‘plM‘iis, who was fil'd ('taiy to B(*ck(‘t, though, 
no doubt, ho may bo suspected ot pnitiality liovaids lus imUon Loid Lyttl(‘t(m ehoow's 
to follow tlie autlioiity of a manusciipt lett«‘i, oi iatlu*i nnvnifiwto, ot Kolhot, Jhshopot 
Lonilnn, winch is mldichised to B(‘ek<‘t limiself, at fh(* finite when the bishoji apiKnili d 
to tho pope fiom the cxcommunieation pi(niouTi(‘(Kl against liuii b> his piinitde My 
leasons, why I give the piidoience to Fi<z-SU‘phcus, aus (I ) II tlie fiiiMidsliip of Kitz- 
Stephons miglit joiidoi him partial to Bi'ckid, evdi aft<*i tlie death of that pndalts the 
declaied enmity of tho bishop must, dm mg his Ididime, have loiubnxl him luoro jiarUal 
on the otliex side (2 ) Tli<‘ bisliop was moved by intei(‘ht» ns W(*ll as enniitv, to 
calumniate Bi'cla^ He hud limisolf to defend ag.unst Ihi' s(*nt('ne(' of (‘xwummundition# 
dreadful to all, espi'cially to a ]ii(‘lat<‘ and no mine ellwtnal ini'uiiH than to ihiownll 
tho blame on his adversaiy (3') JIi' has actually bon guilty ol jwljniblo <idmuni(‘H 
m that Icttci Among these, I leekon tho following —He alhmis that, wh(‘n ll(s‘k(‘t 
subsoxibed tho Oonstitutions of Olaiondoii) he said plainly to all tlie bisliops of Kiiglatuh 
“It IS my mnator’s ploosuie that I sliould forswear mysell, and at piesent I siilmut to at, 
and do resolve to meur a peijuiy, and roiient aftoi wards as 1 may.” IIowovoi l«irl«irouB 
tho iimoH, and however negligdit zealous (dimcliinmi were tJion of morality, these are not 
words which a primate of souse, and of much seeming sanctity, woultl employ in an 
assembly of Ins sufhttgans . ho might act upon those punciplos, but never simdy would 
publicly avow them Folhot also says, that all the bishops were resolved obstmnlolv to 
oppose tlieOonstitutionH of OlaTcndau,but tho piiniati' himself betrayed them horn tuniility, 
and led tlio way to thou subserihmg Tins is confraiyto tlio losiimonyoi all the hw- 
touans, and dirootlv ooutraiy to XJeeb^t’s chara(.tc»r, who surely was not destitute either of 
courage or of zeal fov eeclesiastical immuiutiGH. (4.) Tlio violence and injustice of Henry, 
ascribed to him by Fitz-BteJ)hcns, is of n pu'co with tho rest of the proseeutiou. Notlung 
could bo moio luiquitouH than, afUu two yeais’ silonco, to make a sudikm and unprt'part'il 
demand upon Bockot to tho amount of forty-foiu tlieusaiid marks, (wiual to a sum of near 
a million m oui time,) and not allow him tlie leasl iiiteivol to bring in his aecounts If 
tlio bng was so palpably oppiessivo in one urticloj ho may ho presiuned to be equally so 
in the lest. (5; Tholigh FbUiol's loiter, m rather niumfPHtOibe acUlro«H<i(l to Becki't 
hjmaoli^ it does not acquire moio authority on that account We know not what ttusw(*i 
was modoby Bookot* the collootionof loiters ciuinot bo supposed quite complete. But 
that tho oolleofcion was not made by ono (whoovex ho wore) very imriuil to that prinuihs 
appeals Erom tlie toner of thorn, where there are many 3 iassag(?s vt‘ry liiilo fiivouuihlc lo 
mm: insomuohthai tho odifor of them at Biussols, a jesuiti, thought proj[v‘r to publish 
them with great omissions, particularly of tins lottor of FoUiot’a r(‘rlmpH Beekrt xmido 
no answer at all, as not deigning to wnto to an oxcommunicaled person, whoso voiy eoni- 
moreo would contanunate mm ; and tho bisliop, iiustmg to this unognnee of his jirimabs 
might calummato him ine more freely (6.) Though tno sentence pronounced on B(H*k(‘t 
by the groat council haphos that*he had refused to moke any answer to the king s (Mmib 
this does not forti^ Uio nairotivo of FoUlofc. For if his cxciwo was «h l.dst* and 

'fiivolouft it "would ho troafftd as no answoi, Becket submitted so far to tho wiitiuifte of 
oonflsoatlon of goods and chattels, Ifliat he gave surety, which is a jiioof tliai he meant nbt 
at that tnno question tho authoiity of Uio kin^s courts (7 ) It nuiy lie worth 
obsaeving* that both tho author of Historia quadripoitibi, and Gitviihi*, cDutoinixiwry 
wntew, agroo with Fitz-Stojihcms; and tlio lattoi is not usnoJly vwy jiurtial to ifenket. 
Ah the andont histoiians givo tho some account. 
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NOTE [S],p, 389. 

Miido-s:, in his HnomaAiij^liofl, cap 14, ns, that m the thutieth of Homy II thuty- 
<'owH and two hulls <‘osi hut eight iioinidH seven slulhngs, money of that age. five 
InniduMl hluH'p, twouiy-iwo jioiinds ton slnllings, or about toniienco thiee faitliings poi 
shoop , si\l.y-HK oton, <*ip;htt.Hui ixmndw tliieo dullingw. fifteen bleeding mmos, two pounds 
twtdve shdlm.^'H and siMK'uee , and twenty-two hogs, one pound two shillings Commo- 
ditH‘ri tli(‘n to have* Iw'i'n n1>out ton times chtwKu tluin nt piesont, oU except the sheep, 
iHohahly on m*<s)unt of Ihe viduo ot tlu^ fieoce The same author in his Formulaic Angli- 
iunnm, p. 17, says, “ that m the ttuith yenu of Eichard I mention is made of ton per cent. 
i«uil foi money but tho Jews fxwiuontly exacted much liighoi mteicst” 


NOTE[T],p. 554. 

aynicr, \oh li. p. 21(> 815. There cannot bo the least question, that tho homage usnally 
ixud by till' kings ol Heotland was not lor thou crown, but for some otha tciiitoiy The 
only <nu*htion r<*nmuiH, what iluit h'liitoiy was^ It was not always foi tho earldom of 
lluhiuigdou, 1101 th(‘ honoiu oi reuiyth , h(‘cnus(‘ wo find it somotimus done at a time when 
them* p»ss(‘HHionH were not in thi* liaiuls of the kings ot Scotland It is piobable that tlio 
hoitiime w»H pt'iloimed in geni'ial teims, wiiJUoui any pniticiibr spodti^tion of tenih^, 
and this imu'cnnuy had pioei'eded (‘ifcher horn some dispute between the two kings about 
the h*i ntorj , and snini* opivwito claims, which woio comiaomised by the general homage, or 
liom tiu* Huuphcity of tho age, which omployed words in ev<ay transaction To prove 
thw wo nivd hut l<K»k into tlxo lettm of King Biclioid, wlime ho rew^s the homage of 
fi'oUand, Kwrving tlio usual homngi' IIis words nie, ** ScopedictuB w Rex ligius homo 
nosti'i diWiMuat do omiiihiiH t(‘iiiH do qiubiis anU‘ct‘HHoios rai anUxKJSsmumnoto^ 
iiouiin<*H fvu'iuiit, et nobis nhpio ImuiHhlms nostris fidolitatcm luraiunt. Rymei, 
vol. 1 p. 05 Thi‘8o gi‘ut‘ial tt*ims were luobahly copied nom tho usual lone of the homogo 

”'*tt ‘u» 110 WKif tlwi tho ktitRS of SoottanA possessed no or Wmos in En^nd, 
liisiiiwo wo wiinot find lUom m tho imixTfoct Instmios and 

iiwhimx', it olcnriy ainwtUHi from anothei i)^f?o in this very late tot ^ 

M.r.ttMikinKM.l hmh. hotli m to Kantophm a^ c^wto^n ^ 

tl««nb tocniUUnnof Unulingilmi to-lf was ton jn Uio wiwn of his tothw Can^ 
and WO know at woscoit of nrt oilim baionirs which William hold It cannot bo 
<*xi«M'ti*<l (hat we should now Ixi ahlo to specify all his foes which ho athei possessed 
or cJaumHl in England, when it is pioliablo tliat the 

tlioir miniHh'rSi would at tliat very tuno have diffciod in the li^ , the Scotti^ 

imgUt ixwai'HB Doino to which his right rm disputed, ho might 

dill not posMPHS , and noitor oi Uio two kings wns witog to tosign his pwotonsioas by a 

l»rtlc«to^on|mKmtic^ mdrurtry and looming, but foil ofM’J'ii^ and of no penetiati^ 
Mr Oittte, has takS^wmlaga of to nndnhnod h'rms the Scotta^ homage, ond ^ 
rmiifintlMl that it wos ilouc foi Tiothiou oud Ohdloway j that is, all tbe tenitoiies ot the 
wmiutry now called Scotland, lying south of to Clyde and Forth, but to refute ^ 
iuiudoii at ouc (*4 w6 need only consider* that it those tonitoiios wme held in 
Bngludt kings, to wOTlf_ by ^ 


Uw litotoi K-H and xmm of tot ago. Vto fln^ tot as 

his BunwiontTi anixuUs unmodiaWy oommoncad &om all parts of Scouand , o;^ tot smg, 
oiisidoM tom as a nocoasDry oouseqnanoo of_to fev^ 


o^'ssqnaioo of too fei^ 

t(‘nuro Buoh huge tenitorios also would have supplied a co^^iablo jmrL 

aimics^ which novS- omdd tore escaped aU to bnrtw^ XHi to fi«ni®t ho^ 
not any lustiiilce of a totoh pnsonoi of war being tiictl os a r<^l* in the iiMii^n^ 
iUiiw'H WwcK'U tlie kingdoms, wheio tho Sccrtta£ otmioe wme chiefly fiUed from the 

*"lS‘”^"fiSon with regard to Oalbway, which oompiohends m to langnito of tot 
n “ dr^mr ’rXtTto%idmg. uni of to sonth-wost 

Jiayo ii Iiieiiiy uv meland of ilmt name, but all the 


tot m V«T nneient language Scotland means only tho eoimtiy ^ of to 
Cito -im& SMirUi iS nSko a iiamdo ot htaature to i^vo xt, boc^ I 

do not lludllmt tins point w <lmr«itcd by *'^jJ'^Jfe^7nnroh«i^^ 

dnriiksl into Oiaioway and JUotoui, and to lottcr comptohoiMiett un mo somiw*™. 
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countios This tonitoiy was certainly a poll of the oncieni kingdom of Noitlminl>oil.ind, 
and was ontuely peopled by Saxons, who aftorwnids loceived a gicat mixtuio oi Dimcb 
among them It appears fiom all the Ei^lish histones, that the whole kingdom of 
Noithumbeiland poad vciy little obedience to the Anglo-Saxon monaichs, who gov(‘iiicd 
alter the dissolution of the Hoptaichy , and tho noitliein and lemoto parts of it bO(‘ui to 
havo fallen into a kmd of anaichy, bometunos pillaged by the Danes, soiuctmics loiumg 
them in their ravages upon other ixiits of England Tho tmgs of ScolLuid. lying nciiicr 
tiiiem, took at last iKfflscasion of tlie counliy, which had scnicidy any govtinment, and wo 
aie told by Miitthew of Westminster, p 193, that King Edgni made a giant of the tonitoiy 
to Kennom III , that is, he rc'bigned claims which ho could not make eftiK^ual, wiiliout 
bestowing on them moio tionblo and osixmisc Hum they wtio woitli, loi iliebc* an* the only 
giants of piovinccs made by kings, and so ambitioub and active a pi nice os Edgar would 
never have made piebonts of any othci kind Though Matthew of Wcsimmstei's aiilhoiiiy 
may apptui small with logard to so lemoto a 1a.inbaction , yet we may admit it iii tliib oust*, 
because Chdciicus Vitobs, a good authoiity, tells us, p 701, that Malcolm acknowledged to 
Wilham Rufus, Ihat tho Conqueioi had confiimcd to him tlie Icamei giant of LotJnaiu 
But it follows not, because Ed^i made this B},K‘cies ol giant to Komu‘tb, tlrnt tlicK'foie ho 
canted homngo foi that tciiitoiy Homage, and all llio iiglits of tlio feudal law, wtio 
vmy httle known among tlie Saxons , and wo may tdso suiiiKibo that tho ohiuii ol Kdgax 
was so antiquated and weak, that, m icsigiiiiig it, ho made no yeiy valuable coneihfaiou, 
and KenuotU might well refubo to hold, by so piecauoiis a t(‘uuu‘, a t(‘Uit(ay winch he at 
present held by uic sword In slioit, no authoi says he did honuigi* loi it 

Tho only coloiu, indeed, of authoiity foi Mi. OaiU* s uolioii is, fhnt Matllu'W Parw, who 
wiote m the leigu of Henry III , hefoio Edwaid's claim of bUiHaioiity w.is hcaid ol, says 
that Alexandei HI. did homage to Hemy IH “ pio Laudunio el alas ten is ” S(‘e p 5015. 
This word seems natmally to ho mti.‘ipit‘t(*d lithian But, in the hist place, Matthew 
Paiis’s testimony, though considoiahle, will not outweigh that of all Hie otliei historians, 
who say, that the Scotch homage was alwaj s done for lands in England Si‘Condly, il the 
Scotch homage was done in geiioial teims, (os has b<‘eu ah duly inovcd,') it is no woiuh‘j 
tliat histeiuins bhonld diffei in tlicai account of tlie ohjcit of it, sinei* it is piobabU* tho 
paiiies Uiomsclvos weio not fully agiccd Thirdly, tlieio is loason to tlmik Unit 
Laudiammt m Matthew Pans, docs not mean tho LoHiians now in Scotland Them 
appears to have boon a teiiitory which anciently boie Hint or a similar immo in tho 
noith of England. Eor (1 ) Tho Saxon Olnomclc, p 197, says, that Malcolm ICcnmnio 
met William Rufus m loaono in England (2f) It is agiocd hy all histomns that 
Henry II, only icoonqucred from Scotland tho northern counties of NorlliumbiTland, Onm- 
bcilond, andWestanoieland. SeeNowbnggB,p 383 Wykofl,p30 Hemmgford, p 492. 
Yot the same countiy is called hy oHici historians Loidis, comitatus LodonensiH, or soiuo 
such name Sc*eM Paiis,p 08 M West p 217. Annal Waveil p 159, and Diceto, 
p 531 (3 ) This last-mentioned authoi, when he s^xiaks of Lothian in Scotland, calls it 

Lohcneis, p 674, though lio hod called the English teiiitory Loidis 

1 thought this long nolo nooobsoiy, in oidei to conect Mi Omie’s mibtuko, an author 
whose diligence and industiy have given light to many passages of tlio moio ancient 
Enghsh history. 

NOTE[U],p 554. 

Rymcr, vol u p 643 It is romaikahlo Hiat tho Eughidi Ohancclloi spoko to tho Scof^rh 
Paihamont m the Eienoh tongue. This was also tlio laiiguago conimeiily made use ef hy 
all poities on that occasion End passim Some of the most coiisid<'iahlo nineng tho 
Scotch, as well os almost all tho Enghsh baions, weio of Ficucli oxigtn , th(‘y vaJui'd thi*m- 
sclvcs upon it, and iiretendod to despise tho language and manners of the iidaud It is 
di&cult to account mi tho seltl<*mcnt of so ninny Eicnch femilics m SiPtluud, tlu* 

Baliols, St. Clans, Moiitgomeiios, Somervilles, Goidons, Jbhasms, Oummins, Oolvilh*!!, 
Umfrovillosj Mowbrays, Hays, Maul(*b, wlio wert* not wipiioitcd tlicie, as in England, by 
tlio powei of tho swoid But tho suix'iioiiiy of tho smallest civility and knowledge over 
total Ignorance and barbarism is xnodigious 

NOTE [W], p 558. 

Sco Rymcr* vol u, p 533, where Edwnid writes to tlio king’s bench to receive nppoalg 
'fiom Scotland. Ho Imow tlio piaciicc to be new and uiiusuul, yet he cshitdislies it os an 
inlblhblo consoquonco of his superunity Weliniiu also fi mu the sanu* ceUivtion, ji 603, 
that immediate^ upon leooivmg tho homage, ho cliangt'd the style of Ins addicss to tho 
Scotch king, whom no now calls “ dilocto et ndelu” uisioad of “fiiitri dilccio <‘t ildoli ” tho 
^Killation which ho had always bcimo used to imii w ‘0 p 109 124 108. 280. 1004. 
This is a oertam pioof Hiat ho unnst'lf was not dm‘iv(‘d, as was wmcely uidced possible, 
but that lie was conscious of lus usuipation Yot lu* seltaiuily hwom afUTwards to tlx* jus- 
tice of his ijrotensious, wheu h(^ dereixlod them before Poix* Boiiifuco 
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NOTE [X], p 571. 

TliionghoTit the leign of EdwcTid I the assent of the Commons is not once expressed in 
any ot the enaetmg cfim&es , nor in the reigns ensumg, till the 9 Edw. Ill , noi m any of 
the enacting clauses of 16 Rich II. Nay even so low as Hen VI , fiom the beginning till 
the Stli of his reign, the assent of the Commons is not once expressed in any enacting c£u&e 
See pielace to Euffhead’s edition of the Statutes, p 7 If it diould be asserted, that tho 
Commons had really given their assent to these statutes, though they are not expiessly 
mentioned, this veiy omission, proceeding, if you will, from caielessness, is a pioof how 
little they woie lespeoled Tlie Commons were so little accustomed to fransact pubho 
business, that they had no speaka till after the Paibament 6th Edw HT. see Piynne s 
Plelhce to Cotton’s Abiidgment not till the first of Rich II m the opmion of most anti- 
quaries The Commons weie very unwilhng to meddle m any state afiaiis, and commonly 
cithci lefciied themselves to the Lmds, oi desired a select committee of that House to assist 
them, as appeals horn Cotton 5E III n 5, 15 E IH n 17, 21 B III n 6 . 47 E. 
HI u 0, 50 E III n 10. 51 E IH n 18; IR H n 12. 2B H n.l2, 5R H n 
14 , 2 Pail 6 R II n 14. Pail 2 6 R 11 n 8. &o. 


NOTE [T]. p 572 

It was voiy agreeahlo to the mamms of all the feudal governments, that every order of 
tlu‘ state sliould give then consent to the acts v]iich moie immediately concerned them , 
ami us tho notion of a pohtical system was not then so well undeistood, the othm ordeis of 
tlu' state WGie often not consulted on these occasions In this icign, even the meiohants, 
though no pubhc body, gianted the kmg impsitions on meichandize, because the first 
liayiuents came out of then pockets They did tho same in tho reign of Edwaid III , but 
the Commons hod then obsoived that the people paid these duties, though the merchants 
aclvnncctl them , and they therotoio lemonstratod against this piaotico Cotton’s Abiidg 
p 30 The taxes impost by the kmghts on the counties weie always hghtei than those 
which the biugcssi^s laid on me boioughs, a picsumptiou, that m votmg those taxes, tho 
kuiglits and buigt‘8sos did not toim tho same house See ChancoEoi West’s Inquiry into 
tile hlamiei oi ci eating Peois, p 8 But theie aie so many pioo& that those tno oiclers of 
iopicHoiitati\o9 wc‘ie long separate, diat it is needless to insist on them Mi Caito, who 
luid cai (‘fully consulted tho rolls of Parliament, affirms, that they never appeal to have 
lx*!'!! luiited till the 16tli Edwaid III See Hist vol u p 451 But it is ceitam that tins 
union was not even then final , m 1372 tho buigesses acted by themselves^ and voted 
a tax alfct'r Uio kmghts woio dismissed. See Tyiid, Hist vol in p 784, from Rot, Claus 
46 Edw HI n 9 In 1376 they weie tho kmghts alone who passed a vote ten the lomovol 
ol Ali(*c Iheice fiom the kmg s person, if wo may credit Walsingimm, p 189 Tlicae is an 
iiihUinco ot a like kind in the leign ot Ricliaid H Cotton, p 198 The different taxes 
voti'd by tlioso two bionohcs of tho Lower Houses natmaUy kept them separate , but as 
their potitious had mostly the same object, namely, tho xedress of giievances, and the sup- 
IKut of law and justice, both against tho <nown and the barons, this cause as naturally 
utiiUhI iliem, and was the ii'ason why they at last joined in one house for the dc*spatch of 
buBiuoKs Tho borons liad few petitions Then jaivileges were of more anaenfc date 
Cj iovanc('s seldom affcclod tlicm They woie themselves the chief oppressors 
lu 1333 tho kmghts by themselves conouiiod with tho bishops and baions m advising 
die king to stay his jouin(*y into Ireland Hero was a petition which regaidcd a 
niatioi of state, and was supposed to bo above the cecity oi the burgesses, Tho 
kmghts, ihciefoio, acted aiwrt in this petition. See Cotton’s Abndg p 13 Chief 
buiou Cilbort thinks, that the reason why taxes always began with the Commons or 
hurgcHHOH, was, diat tilicy weie lumtod by tho msUuotions of their boioughs See Hist 
of tho I^choquor, p. 37. 


NOTE [2], p, 573 

Tho chief argument from ancient authoiity^foi tho opmion that the representatives 
of boroughs jirecodod the 49th of Homy HI. is tho famous ^tition of the bmough of 
HI Allians, fiist taken notice of by ^Idou, and then by Petyt, Bmdy, Tyirel, and 
o^liors In tins petition, pioseiitt‘d to tho Parliamout m the reign oi Edward H , tho 
town of Ht Albans oasorijj, that though tliey held m ea^ite oi tho crown, and owed 
only, for all otlier st*rvice, their attendance m Parliament, yet the sheiiff had omitted 
fiicm in his writs, whereas both in tho reign of the king’s iathor, and all his prede- 
cessors, they hod always sent momlicrs, Now, say tho d(»fender8 of this opmion, if 
the ooinmcucomcnt of die House of Commons wwo m Homy Hi’s reign, this oxi)rt‘s- 
laion cocJd not have boon usud. But Madox, in his Histeiy of the Exchequer, p 522, 528, 
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524, has endeavoured, and \nth gioat reason, to destroy the anthoiity of tins ]K‘tition foi 
the xjiirx>oso alleged He abseils, ihst, that theie ”was no suoh tc^iiui'o in Jilngluiul as that of 
holding by attendance in Paihamont, lustoad of all otlier soivico, Stvoiidly, tljut tlio 
boionA ot St AlbauB nevoi hold of tlio clo^yn at all, bnl ws alwa} s cU‘inebno land of 
the abbot It is no wonder, theiefoie, that a petition which advances two luJsthouds 
shotild contain one hi&toiical mis^e, w!^ch 111 ( 11 * 0(1 amoiiuts only to an iiiacciuut(^ and 
exaggeiatcd oxpiession , no strange mattoi m jgnoiant buigcssofe of that age, Aceonhiigly, 
St Albuns continued still to bcjlong to the abbot It novel held of the ci own till utter 
the dissolution of tho mouastcrios But the assinance of these iictitionois is leniaikaliU). 
They wanted to shake off the anthoiity of fhou abbot, and to hold ol the king, but w< lo 
nuwilhng to pay any services oven to the ciown u^ion which tliey &«unod Hus idle p(‘liiion, 
which later wiitois have made tho foundation of so many udeienees and coneluhionH 
Piom the tenor of the petition it appeals th.it theio wab a clobi‘ eonncMon lx‘tw(H‘n hohhng 
of tho down, and being rejnesonted m Pailiiixnent, the lathi lind sciucelycva place 
without the foimer yet we loain fiom Tyiierb Appendix, voJ. iv , that Uuio wei(‘ some 
instances to the contiaiy. It ib not mipiobablo that Edwaid followed tlie loll of tlio hliul 
of Leioest(ii, who had summoned, without distinction, all tlio t‘onsid(iable Inirouglis of tho 
Icingdom, among which thoio might be some tow that did not hold ot tlio oiowu Edwiud 
also found it nccebboiy to nnpobo taxes on all tlio boiouglis lu tlio kingdom witliout 
dibtmotion Tins was a good exiicdiont for augmenting his levcnuo We arc not to 
imagmo, becauso the House of Commons have since Ixicomo ot great im])ortanc<s that 
the fubt summoning of them would toim any lemorkablo and stiking eixioh, tmd Iw 
generally known to the people even seventy oi eighty ycais after. So ignoiant weio 
tlio goneiality of men m that age, that conntiy biugosses would iciidily imagine an 
innovation, seemmgly so little mateiial, to havo existed horn time umuemoiial, becauso 
it was beyond thou own momoty, and pcuhaps that of thou fathezs. Even tlio Pai* 
liamcnt m the leign of Homy V Miy, that iieland hod, from the bcgiiming of Umc, 
been subject to the mown of England (See Brady) And surely it anytlung mtoiests 
the people above all otheis, it is woi and con(j[U(jst8, with thou dates and cacumstuncos 
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